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BSnrO    THB    OBSERVATIOMa    AT     HOUB    AKD    ABROAD     OP    DIVERS     UBUBERS    OW 
THE    FODGB    7AMILT. 


aivDSRii)  tvTo  WBiTxiro  BT  TOVT  vooa*. 


caA^TBm  aiXTHiiTa. 
WITH     NOT     ICnOB     XH     IT. 


•TsBbMrttea  MiiaUttili^biitdeginttigrMtiiuaterii  It  It  nol  ■ulllclent  Ibr  a  klte*B  dinner^ 
1«t  III*  whole  world  to  not  imreiiwit  for  it.*  Boaoi 

It  is  fltrange  that  a  man  living  bo  comfortably  as  Mr.  Bodobrs  should 
not  hare  been  sadsfied.  Why,  pray,  does  he  not  take  the  world  easy  ?' 
And  yon,  my  dear  Sbr,  or  Macuun,  turned  of  forty,  with  enough  of  money 
and  no  family ;  with  a  house  and  old  silver ;  with  a  horse  and  gi^,  and, 
mi^r^  ft  g^  P^w  in  the  church ;  why  on  earth  are  you  not  satisfied  ?' 

what  business  have  you  to  be  troubled  about  your  cook,  or  your  car^ 
penter,  or  your  broker,  or  your  life  past,  or  your  life  to  come !  Haven't 
you  got  it  all  nearly  in  your  own  way !  Are  you  not,  like  an  old  fool,, 
ijnnralinff  with  younefr  all  the  while,  simply  because  you  haven't  any 
httle  fiunuy  about  you  to  tease  you,  and  wony  you,  and  so  give  youi 
tome  sensible  reason  for  being  annoyed ! 

WeQ,  Mr.  Bodosbs  was  fidgety.  The  fize  vexed  him :  it  wouldn't 
bum  as  he  wished.  The  sunshine  vexed  him :  it  was  so  warm,  and. 
80  grateful,  and  so  cheap,  and  none  but  he  in  the  neat  parlor.  His 
coat  vexed  him ;  and  the  people  of  the  town  vexed  hun :  most  of  all,  it 
vexed  him  to  see  his  next-door  neighbor  (who  was  only  a  carpenter) 
fondling  his  litde  daughter.  What  business  has  a  man  to  be  enioying- 
himself  in  this  way,  and  to  be  eternally  taunting  us  with  our  condition  r 
And  Mr.  Bodoxbs  took  snuff  for  relict 

And  having  taken  snuff,  he  thinks  of  his  Will,  and  of  Enrr :  and 
dandnff  out  dt  the  window  again,  he  thinks  he  will  go  to  town  and  see* 
now  litUe  Krr  is  getting  on. 
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And  being  in  town,  and  learning  that  cousin  Phoebb  was  to  give  a 
party,  to  which  the  Miss  Fudoss,  with  Kirrr,  had  be^  invited,  ^at  a  veiy 
fate  hour,)  he  insists  in  his  usual  way  that  Kit  should  go  ana  have  a 
sight  of  the  world.  Partly,  no  doubt,  he  was  anxious  to  tease  the  old 
IflSy  by  his  presence,  and  partly  to  enjoy  the  .admiration  he  &U^sure 
would  bdong  to  his  Httle  camitqir'-&iQiid, 

'  A  fig  for  dress  I '  said  Mr.  Bodoebs.  And  so,  (although  between  the 
discussions  of  Jemima  and  Bridoet,  about  the  purole  dr€^  and  the  pink 
one,  and  the  sabnon-oolor  with  gimp  trimmings,  !&ttt  came  near  hav- 
ing no  chance  to  dress  at  all,)  it  was  arranged  that  our  little  countiy- 
cousin  should  wear  a  simple  white  muslin.  And  very  prettily  she  looked 
in  it ;  so  prettily  that  the  spinster  cousins  insisted  upon  naif  a  dozen 
kisses  each,  much  to  the  admiration  of  the  fond  old  mi.  Bodgers  ;  and 
to  his  vexation  too. 

I  think  the  coral  necklace,  the  only  ornament  she  wore,  rather  added 
to  the  effect  of  Enrv's  complexion ;  it  was  certainly  the  most  charming 
color  I  ever  saw.  Mrs.  Bright,  who  had  no  daughters,  and  was  a  bru- 
nette, made  the  same  remark.  ^Perfectiy  irresistible,'  said  I  —  'for  a 
blonde.' 

Mrs.  Bright  bowed,  and  begged  me  to  join  her  party  for  the  ninth. 
(Mrs.  Fudge's  ball  was  on  the  sixth  of  the  month.) 

And  EnTV  enjoyed  it  all  very  much,  as  a  sensible  young  lady  from 
the  country  on  her  nrst  visit  ought  to  do.  For  she  was  made  of  flesh  and 
blood  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  admired  the  brilliant  dresses,  and  the  mu- 
sic, and  the  dancing ;  and  in  short,  was  quite  intoxicated  with  it  all. 

'  Who  is  she  ? '  said  a  great  many,  looking  through  their  quizzing- 
glasses.  And  EiTTT,  whose  ears  were  sharp,  heard  them  say  it ;  and  her 
heart,  which  was  not  altogether  a  flint  one,  cx>unded  under  the  littie  white 
bodice,  in  a  way  that  sent  the  blood,  in  a  very  lively  maimer,  over  her 
&ce. 

'  And  how  pretty  I '  said  other  ladies,  (old  ladies  mostly ;)  and  Errrr 
heard  that  too,  and  received  it,  as  young  ladies  always  do,  in  a  most  cor- 
dial and  grateM  manner.  For  she  was  no  saint.  I  do  not  think  a  saint 
would  m^e  a  sensation  in  our  world,  or  be  greatiy  admired  in  New-York. 
I  know  I  should  not  like  to  marry  a  saint  I  am  sure  that  she  would 
make  one  very  uncomfortable. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Enrr  enjoyed  the  attentions  of  such  elegant 
young  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Quid  and  Mr.  Spindle  ;  so  unlike  as  they  proved 
to  the  monotonous  chamber-talks  of  her  spinster  cousins.  And  beside, 
there  belonged  to  them  such  piquancy  of  chat,  and  such  admirable 
watch^lness  of  her  humors,  (bless  her  guileless  innocence  I)  and  such 
playful,  good-tempered,  sportive  sallies  about  this  old  lady's  head-dress, 
or  that  one's  blue  and  yellow  brocade  1 

Not  in  an  evening,  or  in  a  month,  does  the  healthful  and  exuberant 
life  of  a  young  girl's  mind  attune  itself  to  the  artifice  of  the  town,  or  see 
behind  the  affected  kindnesses  which  cloak  so  much  that  is  vain — if  in- 
deed it  be  not  worse  than  vain. 

And  Uncle  Truman,  with  his  slung  ann,  wandering  here  and  there, 
provoking  smiles,  that  reddened  more  and  more  the  rich  color  of  my 
Aunt  Solomon,  kept  his  eye  ever  upon  the  flitting  figure  in  white  muslin, 
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and  upon  the  ooral  neckkoe.  Indeed,  I  sngpect  it  waa  only  to  watch 
that  Htile  figuie  that  he  had  found  his  way  up  to  town ;  and  I  more  than 
suspect  that  all  the  home  vexations  whioh  so  preyed  on  him,  would  have 
found  veiy  great  relief  if  he  could  only  have  wandered,  as  in  past  years 
he  was  used  to  wander,  into  Mrs.  FLKMiira's  cottage,  and  he  greeted  with 
one  of  Kittt's  kisses. 

"Where  onr  benefits  and  firrors  go,  we  like  to  go  ourselves :  and  having 
lavished  more  them  he  ever  lavished  elsewhere  upon  Eittt  Fleming, 
it  was  natoral  enough  that  he  should  love  to  watch  her.  But  in  the  face 
of  young  Mr.  Qum,  there  was  something  that  greatly  disturbed  Mr. 
BoooKBs ;  and  only  the  more  because  Kittt  seemed  ever  so  intent  upon 
what  he  whisfjered  in  her  ear.  It  was  Strang  enough  that  the  old  num 
should  he  so  jealous  of  a  boy,  and  of  a  boy  ne  must  have  seen  and  de- 
spised ;  yet  a  boy,  after  all,  who  when  he  has  Mr.  Bodoers'  years,  and  his 
gravity,  will  not  look  unlike  our  Uncle  Tbuican  himsel£ 

How  can  it  be ! 

And  when,  after  it  is  over,  Mr.  Bodoers,  with  Eoitt  leaning  on  his  arm« 
strolls  to  her  home,  without  any  mention  of  a  name,  (but  wiu  very  much 
thought  of  the  aleek-lobking  boy,)  he  cautions  her,  in  an  old  man's  way, 
against  the  vanities  and  the  pretensions  of  which  the  world  is  full. 

And  she,  all  tremulous  with  the  excitement  which  such  an  evening 
will  strew  over  the  fimcies  of  seventeen,  listens  kindly — how  kindly  I  and 
smiles,  and  blushes  to  the  moon,  and  feels  her  heart  made  twin  with  the 
love  of  the  pleasantness  gone  bv,  and  with  grateful  yeamiufis  toward  the 
old  man  (alas,  that  he  is  so  old  I)  who  watches  over  her,  and  guards  her  I 

And  Mr.  Bodoebs,  listening  to  the  trip  of  those  young  feet,  as  they 
twinkle  between  the  heavy  tread  of  his  own,  and  lookmg  down — oftener 
than  he  thinks — upon  the  little  hand  that  clings  so  confidingly  to  his 
strong  arm,  provokes  her  gay  prattle,  and  drinks  it  in,  and  adimres,  and 
smiles,  and  suivises,  with  most  curious  and  perplexed  attention. 

*  Never  mind  wealth,  or  beautiful  things,  Emr.' 
'Not  mind  them.  Undo  Truman  ? ' 

'You  shaU  have  enough  of  them,  Kit.  I  will  see  to  that' 
And  the  little  hand  closes  over  the  stout  arm — so  kindly  1 
'Dresses,  and  jewels,  and  whatever  you  like,  Kitty,  if —  only  — ' 

♦  Well,  Unde  Truman — t ' 

* — If  only — Qie  cannot  say  it) — if  only — you  will  be  always  the  same 
true-thoughted  girl,  and  not  have  your  heart  turned  topsy-turvy  by  these 
tficksy,  ^o^-for-nothing  fellows.' 

'Oh  no,'  says  Kittt,  wondering  what  he  means  all  the  while. 

And  when  they  are  at  the  door,  he  says,  with  his  hand  in  hers,  (which 
he  hurts  without  meaning  it,)  '  Remember,  Kittt  ! ' 

And  she  says, '  Tes,  Uucle  Truman.' 

'I  told  you  you  should  have  whatever  you  wished,  if  you  will  only 
take  it' 

'  You  are  so  kind,'  says  she. 

'  Good  night,  Ejt  :  one  kiss.' 

And  he  takes  it  'Yes,  she  AaUJ  says  he  to  himself  'every  things 
«ry  ikmgr 

It  is  a  stany  and  »  moon-h'ght  night,  and  the  old  gentleman  waUa 
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away,  Buminiiig  up  tlie  bounties  and  the  Inxaries  he  oould  and  he  will 
bestow  upon  her.  There  is  a  luxury,  after  all,  in  wealth,  when  we  can 
give.    But  alas  for  us  I  it  is  ahnost  always  given  too  late. 

Bridgst  is  waiting  to  receive  Kmr,  who  in  the  fintt  burst  of  her  ex- 
citement tells  of  1^  the  kmdness  of  Mr.  BonoEBS.  (If  he  oould  only  have 
heard  her !) 

'  What  a  dear,  good,  awkward  old  gentleman,'  says  Bridgbt.  (If  he 
oould  only  have  heard  her  I) 

Afterward,  upon  a  very  restless  pillow,  Errrr  runs  over  the  scenes  of 
the  evening,  and  wonders  (as  young  girb  do  wonder)  if  Mr.  Qum,  and 
the  rest,  were  altogether  so  earnest  as  they  seemed  t  And  wonders  if 
she  herself  is  altogether  so  charming  as  they  would  make  her  believe  t 
And  wonders  if  this  or  that  one,  sudi  elegant  young  fellows,  will  come 
to  call  upon  her,  as  they  have  more  than  hinted  t  And  wonders  if  she 
could  love  any  one  of  them  truly,  as  she  only  means  to  love !  And 
wonders  what  Mr.  Bodobrs  could  mean  by  promising  her  '  every  thing,' 
in  such  a  gentle  manner !  And  then  she  blushes  at  the  wonder,  and 
says, '  Oh  no,  absurd  I '  and  composes  herself  for  the  night's  rest 

But  even  now,  her  thought  runs  swiftly  to  the  old  village,  the  even- 
ing's excitement  deepening  ner  affection  only  because  the  blood  is  flow- 
ing fester  and  freer,  (which  she  does  not  know ;)  and  murmuring  blessings 
upon  that  country  home,  and  upon  her  mother,  and  all,  she  drops  to  sleep 
with  a  smile ;  a  smile  that  (if  one  could  see  it)  is  all  the  prettier,  because 
it  is  lighted  with  a  tear. 

COKTAIMIMO    ▲    OBSAT    DXAL 

*Th«  loene  bCgtM  to  dOOd.*  Lots**  Labob  '•  Loat. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Bodokrs  sent  to  Eirrr  a  pearl  necUaoe,  and  very 
rich  it  was ;  &r  prettier  than  one  that  Wilhslmika  had  worn  the  night 


^Cousin  Pbobbb,  with  all  her  airs,  sha'n't  turn  up  her  nose  at  little 
Eimr,'  said  the  old  |;entleman ;  and  with  that  he  took  an  amiable  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  blew  his  nose  quite  loudly,  and  walked  off  in.  a  grand  way. 

It  vexed  him  not  a  little  to  think  of  young  Quid.  To  be  sure,  he 
knew  nothing  bad  of  him  except  his  look,  and  his  parentage.  Souire 
BoDGBBs  was  not  the  man  to  treat  complacently  sucn  a  person  as  Quid 
senior.  To  pay  one's  debts  was  a  part  <^  what  he  counted  good  charac- 
ter ;  and  he  professed  no  sort  of  regard  for  a  man  who  robbed  lesally, 
and  paid  his  dues  with  what  he  wickedly  called,  a  'damnable  civility.' 
He  always  felt  a  strong  disposition  to  cane  the  sleek-looking  Mr.  Quid, 
whenever  he  caught  sight  of  him  picking  his  steps  through  the  streets, 
with  his  gold-heided  cane,  and  forestalling  sneers  with  the  most  prdbund 
obsequiousness. 

K  lie  had  only  suspected — what  I  must  confess  I  had  suspected  for  a 
long  time — that  Quid's  late  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  dashing  lad, 
who  showed  such  annoying  attentions  the  evening  before,  was  perhaps 
a  blood  relation  of  himself  (although  a  woman  of  uncertain  character,) 
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I  tlunk  hiB  dispoation  to  oane  tlie  widower  would  h&ye  been  much 
stion^r  than  it  was. 

It  IS  certain  he  would  not  have  left  his  Will  so  long  unsigned  in  the 
pigeon-hole  of  his  desk. 

However,  Mr.  Bodosbs  returned  to  Newtown,  quarrelled  (amiably) 
with  the  foreman  of  his  tan-works,  scolded  his  house-keeper,  and  indulged 
in  a  hundred  of  those  bachelor  vexations  which  are  so  natural  to  men 
of  his  age  and  condition ;  and  finally,  one  bright  morning,  (it  was  spring 
weather^  stepped  round  to  Mr.  BrviNs'  office  to  execute  nis  Will. 

Mr.  BiviNS  was  out ;  but  Harbt  Fukt,  who  had  not  yet  arranged 
the  leave-taking,  at  which  I  have  hinted — and  who,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
had  grown  somewhat  sallow  and  melancholy — occupied  the  office. 

Squire  Bodosrs,  who  always  went  straight  to  his  mark,  and  entei^ 
tained  (honest  man  that  he  was)  a  considerable  contempt  for  legal  talk 
and  forms,  wished  to  sign  a  paper.  Mr.  Fukt  was  as  good  a  witness  as 
Mr.  Bivms :  and  although  two  ipight  have  been  better  than  one,  one 
was  better  than  none. 

*  Give  us  a  pen,  Harbt,'  said  the  Squire. 

And  the  pen  was  brought ;  and  the  Squire,  with  a  very  tremulous 
hand,  (for  his  arm  was  still  hune,)  wrote  'T^itmak  Bodosrs.' 

'Witness  it,  Harry.' 

And  Harry  witnessed  it  without  a  word ;  for  he  thought  of  the  mai^ 
riage  settlements,  and  wished  (almost)  that  the  excellent  Mr.  Trumak  was 
in  die  other  world.  And  he  noticed  with  his  lawyer's  eye  that  the  Squire's 
lame  arm  had  executed  a  signature  without  his  usual  flourish. 

'  CKve  us  your  hand,  Harry,'  said  the  Squire.  '  They  tell  me  you  are 
off!' 

'  Off  to-morrow.  Sir,'  said  Harry,  *  for  California.' 

'God  bless  me!  so  far?'  said  the  Squire.  '  Well,  be  honest ;  stick  to 
work;  you're  young,  Harry,  very  young.' 

And  I  think  Mr.  Bodosrs  sighed,  as  he  marched  home. 

Three  days  after,  he  set  off  for  town.  His  village  was  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  river,  and  he  drove  down  leisurely,  taking  little  notice  of 
a  road  whidi  he  passed  over  so  oft^n,  and  which  he  womd  probably  pass 
over  a  great  many  times  again.  The  people  who  lived  there,  his  neigh- 
bors, bmle  him  good  mommg,  and  said  to  themselves  carelessly, '  So  the 
Squire  is  going  to  town.' 

And  the  widow  Flbmino  saw  him,  and  called  after  him  to  '  give  her 
love  to  KnTY.' 

'That  I  will,'  said  the  Squire,  and  chuckled,  when  he  thought  that  he 


would  flfive  his  own  too. 
*I  wish  I  w 


was  a  trifle  younger,'  says  Mr.  Bodosrs  to  himselil 
'  Younff  enough,'  says  Duty,  nlently,  (as  Duty  always  talks  when  she 
taDcs  lou<^t,) 'young  enough  to  do  good.' 

And  Mr.  Bodosrs  could  not  say  nay,  so  he  whipped  on,  and  at  the 
landing  he  took  the  fast  boat  It  is  a  sad  American  cure  for  neglected 
duty,  or  for  lagging  charity,  to  get  over  the  grmmd,  or  the  water,  fiist 
When  we  feel  the  spur  of  conscience,  we  stick  the  spur  in  our  horse,  and 
the  glow  of  haste  we  take  for  the  flush  of  fulfilment  In  our  hurry  and 
scurry,  the  nerves  grow  dead :  when  the  inner  monitor  asks  what  victo- 
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ries  we  have  won,  we  point  only  to  the  wide  space  we  have  gone  over. 
But  there  is  coming  a  time  to  us  all,  when  the  distance  that  a  life  has 
made  good  will  he  measured,  not  by  miles  or  by  hundreds  of  them,  but 
by  the  worthiness  of  deeds. 

*  Fudge ! '  you  say.    And  the  word  brings  me  back  to  my  story. 

Mr.  BoDGKRs  took  the  Eclipse,  being  a  fester  boat  than  the  Rapid. 
Tet  the  Rapid  had  made  good  time  that  day,  and  the  boats  were  nearly 
abreast  at  me  dock. 

'  We  shall  beat  her  twenty  miniftes  into  New-York,'  said  the  captain, 
looking  at  his  watch ;  and  he  went  below  to  the  fire-room. 

And  Mr.  Bodoers,  although  a  cautious  man,  (we  are  all  cautious  in 
our  way,)  regarded  the  race  with  considerable  interest.  It  was  hinted, 
indeed,  by  some  timid  people,  that  there  might  be  danger,  and  that  it 
was  '  an  abominable  risk ; '  but  no  body,  save  some  few  nervous  ladies, 
were  disturbed  by  such  a  hint  as  that  Once,  indeed,  there  was  a  slight 
crash,  which  created  some  uneasiness  f  but  it  proved  to  be  only  the  result 
of  a  playful  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  pilot,  who  had  dexterously  run 
the  bow  of  the  Eclipse  into  the  guards  of  the  other  boat,  crushing  a  few 
timbers,  and  exciting  quite  a  laugh  among  the  loungers  on  the  forward 
deck 

Mr.  BoDOSRS  thought  such  management  improper,  and  said  as  much 
to  Mr.  Blimmeb  ;  whom  he  accidentally  found  on  board,  and  whom  he 
had  occasionally  met  at  the  house  of  the  widow  Fudge.  Mr.  Blimmer, 
however,  smiled  sagaciously ;  and  remarked  in  his  usual  voluble  tones, 
that  ^  we  are  a  go-imead  people,  a  great  people,  Mr.  Bodgers  :  boating, 
rail-roading;  telegraphing,  towns  springing  up  in  a  day ;  wonderful  peo- 
ple. Sir.  We  shSl  be  in  town.  Sir,  by  five ;  think  of  that.  Sir  1  Eighteen 
miles  in  the  hour.  Sir,  against  tide  I ' 

Mr.  Blimmer  had  found  it  for  his  interest  to  take  stock  in  the  Eclipse, 
as  proprietor  of  BUmmersville.  His  card,  with  a  diagram  of  the  place, 
was  hanging  in  the  captain's  oflSce.  The  clerk  was  instructed  to  ask 
strangers  if  they  had  visited  the  pretty  town  of  Blimmersvile ;  and  the 
steward  had  entered  upon  his  bill  of  fare,  *  BUmmersville  pudding.'  It 
was  a  dear  pudding. 

Mr.  Blimmer  assured  Mr.  Bodgers  that  there  were  a  '  few  remaining 
lots  at  BUmmersville,  which  offered  a  capital  chance  for  speculation ; 
highly  eUgible  lots,  purposely  reserved  for  men  of  standing  and  influ- 
ence.' 

'  Lots  which  sold  at  five  dollars  the  foot,  are  now  seUing,  Squire,  at  fifteen. 
We  have  a  capital  grocer  in  the  place,  and  (what  is  rare)  an  honest  one. 
There  are  but  a  very  few  inferior  or  unhealthy  locations,  as  the  physician 
assures  us,  upon  the  property.  These  we  have  kept  in  reserve  for  pubUc 
uses,  either  a  parsonage,  or  mf ant  school,  or  something  of  that  kind.' 

Mr.  Bodgers  took  snuff — a  strong  pinch. 

Mr.  Blimmer  dre\^  out  his  chart  He  designated  the  favorable  *  loca- 
tions.' '  This  was  for, the  church — Gothic,  with  four  spires,  one  at  each 
comer, l)eU  in  the  tower;  arrangements  nearly  matured  with  a  city  cler- 
gyman, a  man  of  genteel  connections,  and  weU  calculated  to  give  re- 
spectabiUty  to  the  viUage.' 

The  EcUpse  gained  upon  the  Rapid,  much  to  the  satisfection  of  the 
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oompanj  upon  the  forward  deck,  who  gave  vent  to  their  satisfaction  by 
a  subdued  cheer. 

Mr.  BuMMXB  proceeded  witii  his  details,  to  the  evident  annoyance  of 
Mr.  BoDGEBS.  '  What  do  you  think  of  the  matter.  Squire  ? '  says  Mr. 
Bummer,  confidently. 

'I  think,  Blimmer,  that  it's  an  infernal  humbuggmg  business,  from 
the  parsona^  down,  and  111  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.'  And 
he  tapped  his  snuff-box  vigorously. 

I  think  Mr.  Blimmer  would  hav^  resented  this,  in  his  voluble  way,  if 
some  timid  ladies,  frightened  by  the  increased  speed  and  heat,  and  the 
unusual  creaking  of  me  boat,  had  not  implored  the  gentlemen  to  intei^ 
cede  with  the  captain. 

'  Pho,  pho ! '  said  Mr.  Blimmer  ;  '  staunch  boat ;  good  captain ;  all 
right.' 

Mr.  BoDGERS,  however,  to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  press  of  steam  was 
unusual,  walked  forward  to  drop  a  word  to  the  engines. 

*  We  know  what  we  are  about,  old  fellow,'  said  the  engineer. 

Presently — it  could  hardly  have  been  ten  minutes  later — they  said 
some  body  cried  out  that  the  boat  was  on  fire.  And  to  be  sure,  a  little 
black  smoke  was  coming  out  from  the  door  of  the  fire-room. 

'  Pho,  pho  I '  said  Mr.  Blimmer,  folding  up  his  chart,  ^  it's  nothing  at 
all.' 

But  soon  there  was  blaze,  as  well  as  smoke ;  and,  a  fow  of  the  people 
rushed  forward,  very  fortunately,  as  it  proved.  But  the  greater  part 
were  calling  out  for  the  captain,  or  trying  to  calm  the  women,  who  were 
now  screaming  with  fright.  No  body,  however,  seemed  to  know  where 
the  captain  was;  even  Mr.  Bummer  thought  it  'quite  extraordinary,' 
and  said  '  they  would  run  her  ashore  directly.' 

Still  the  boat  headed  down  the  river,  the  Rapid  being  now  far  behind; 
the  pilot  and  engineers  probably  not  being  greatly  incommoded  by  the 
flames,  which  now  swept  through  the  pass-ways  on  either  side  of  the 
engine. 

Mr.  BoDOERs,  not  losing  his  coolness  as  yet,  took  Blimmer  by  the 
arm,  (and  it  shows  how  common  danger  levels  all  anger  and  strife,) 
*  Bummer,'  said  he,  'this  may  be  a  bad  business;  I  accuse  no  body, 
though  the  captain  ought  to  be  hung,  if  a  soul  dies.  I  have  got  a  valu- 
able paper  in  my  pocket ;  I  shall  hand  it  to  you ;  if  I  get  to  shore,  I 
can  renew  it ;  if  not,  f  and  the  old  gentleman  cBd  not  tremble,)  it  will  be 
safe  with  you.'    And  ne  handed  hmi  his  wilL 

Blimmer  put  it  in  his  coat-pocket. 

By  this  time — for  the  time  counted  by  minutes  now,  and  the  alarm 
was  general — the  ladies  were  well  nigh  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  and  the  boat 
was  headed  to  the  shore.  Even  Bummer  was  in  a  state  of  nervous 
inquietude.  The  flames  crackled  and  roared  loudly;  and  there  were 
hoarse  orders  screamed  out  now  and  then  from  beyond  the  smoke ;  but 
no  body  seemed  to  know  who  gave  them,  or  what  they  were.  Indeed 
the  cries  of  the  women  were  so  loud  in  the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  that 
it  was  impossible  almost  to  distinguish  any  words  at  all. 

A  few  persons  in  the  inner  cabin  were  praying  for  God  to  save  them. 
Very  likely,  they  were  those  who  never  asked  Him  for  any  thing  before. 
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One  or  two  men,  driven  by  frenzy  no  doubt,  had  tliiown  themselves  over- 
board, from  the  forward  deck ;  and  came  drifting  by  swiftly ;  and  floated 
far  off  behind,  where  the  sun  seemed  to  lie  very  warmly  on  the  water ; 
but  except  they  were  good  swimmers,  which,  saving  one,  they  were  not, 
they  went  down. 

A  poor  little  fellow  of  ten  years  old,  or  thereabout,  came  to  Mr. 
BoDGERs,  and  took  his  arm  beseechingly.  '  Will  you  save  me.  Sir  ? '  said 
he,  ^  for  my  fiither  is  not  here.' 

^  God  save  you,  my  boy  I '  said  Mr.  Bodgers ;  '  for  no  one  else  can.* 

At  this,  the  bov  cried ;  and  Mr.  Bodoers  led  him  aft,  and  lashed  him 
as  well  as  he  could,  for  his  lame  arm,  (the  boy  remembers  him  well,)  to 
a  settee,  and  dropped  him  overboard ;  and  he  was  picked  up  by  a  lK>at 
half  an  hour  after. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  boat  was  saining  the  land,  though  the 
flames  were  spreading ;  and  soon,  just  as  £e  people  were  rushing  up  the 
stairway  upon  the  hurricane-deck,  the  boat  drove  upon  the  shore.  The 
shock  tiirew  many  off  their  feet,  and  into  the  water. 

Those  who  were  upon  the  forward-deck,  the  captain  and  pilot  and 
engineers  among  them,  (who  had  taken  great  care  to  be  in  a  safe  place,) 
jumped  ashore. 

But  for  those  in  the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  the  danger  was  not  yet 
over.  The  stem  was  swinging  out  two  hundred  feet  or  more  from  the 
land,  and  the  water  had  gix>d  depth — some  twenty  feet,  or  perhaps  more 
than  that  A  Httle  strip  of  the  upper-deck  still  remained  good,  thouffh 
those  who  passed  over  it  were  compelled  to  pass  through  a  wall  of  smoke 
and  flame.  A  few  adventurous  ones,  Mr.  Bummbb  among  them,  passed 
over,  and  threw  themselves  from  the  bow  upon  the  shore,  or  at  the  worst, 
into  very  shallow  water. 

The  women  with  their  light  dresses  could  never  venture  upon  that 
crossing  through  the  flame.  Indeed,  the  deck,  which  was  but  fragile, 
was  even  now  yielding,  and  swaying  to  the  flames  below.  Mr.  Bodoebs 
went  forward,  to  cross ;  but  had  me  fuling  bridge  yielded  with  him, 
Ume  as  he  was,  it  would  have  brought  an  awful  death.  And  even  while 
he  hesitated,  what  remained  of  the  upper  deck  about  the  engine  feU 
with  a  crash ;  and  the  blinding  smoke  and  cinders  drove  him  back  to 
the  extreme  after  part  of  the  vessel 

The  scene  was  very  terrible  around  him.  Some  few  upon  the  shore, 
who  had  struggled  through  the  water,  were  shivering  with  cold,  and 
beckoning  to  mose  on  board  which  way  they  had  best  go.  And  one  or 
two  noble  fellows  (among  them  a  man  who  was  honored  before,  and  who 
is  doubly  honored  now*)  were  struggling  to  save  the  helpless  females,  who, 
driven  by  the  flames,  dropped  themselves  into  the  river. 

And  those  who  had  tnrown  themselves  overboard  were  contending 
not  only  with  the  waves,  but  fiercely  struggling  with  each  other,  like 
beasts.    For  fear  had  maddened  them. 

Mr.  Bodoebs  turned  his  eyes  from  this.  But  there  was  no  escaping 
the  sight  of  Death :  and  one  time  or  other,  it  will  be  the  same  for  us 
all.    Death  was  every  where  around  him,  crying  to  him — gurgling  in 

*  Mr.  DowHiMO. 


-^ 
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hk  ean — staring  at  him  with  fixed  eyea — dutching  him  with  oold 
fingen — dnig|j;ing  him  imder  I 

There  waa  mdeed  one  more  chance  left.  If  he  could  work  his  way 
aionnd  by  that  nanow  edge  of  the  guard,  which  projects  about  a  hand^ 
breadth  from  the  wheel-house,  he  might  yet  save  lumseli  For  the  flames 
had  not  finrly  broken  through  the  outer  covering  of  the  wheel ;  or  at 
moat,  only  burst  here  and  there  through  the  cracks  of  the  wood.  Now 
and  then,  it  is  true,  the  wind  drove  the  flame  and  smoke  over  the  wheel, 
80  that  they  reached  the  water ;  but  as  it  was  the  only  chance,  the  old 

Ctleman  (praying,  I  doubt  not,  silently)  ventured  upon  this  narrow 
rWOT. 

Mr.  JBldoier,  who  had  escaped,  and  retired  for  a  while  to  the  hill 
above  the  river,  lestr  the  boiler  might  explode,  had  come  back  now  to  the 
shore ;  and  espying  Mr.  Bodoebs,  shouted  to  him,  very  charitably,  to 
oome  on,  and  gain  the  forward  guards,  and  so  leap  to  the  land,  as  he  had 
done. 

The  old  gentleman  had  but  one  aim  with  which  to  cling,  and  the 
path  was  narrow ;  beside,  the  flames,  as  I  said,  were  shooting  through 
the  cracks  <^  the  wood,  and  becoming  stronger  every  moment  But  he 
wdt  on  bravely,  his  feet  taking  hold  strongly  of  the  little  rib  of  timber, 
until  he  had  half  gone  by  the  wheel ;  but  here,  unfortunately,  a  sudden 
whiflf  of  the  wind  raought  over  from  the  other  side  a  great  doud  of  smoke 
and  flame,  which  burned  his  hair  and  his  hands ;  and  presently,  so  suf- 
focated hun,  that  he  could  keep  his  hold  no  longer ;  and  he  dropped 
heavily  into  the  river. 

Even  now,  there  was  a  chance  for  him ;  for  the  land  was  only  a  hundred 
fiaet  away,  and  he  had  been  a  strong  swimmer  in  his  time.  But  the  weak 
Sim  crippled  his  strength ;  and  one  or  two  who  were  struggling  in  the 
water  laid  hold  of  hinL  A  sloop's  boat,  which  a  noble  fellow  from  the 
8h<»e  (I  think  he  was  a  coachman)  had  manned,  was  going  toward  him, 
as  he  came  up ;  and  as  he  saw  it  coming,  he  struggled  fiercely  to  shake 
off  those  who  were  holding  upon  hiuL 

But  before  the  boat  came,  hb  strength  gave  out ;  and  with  two  persons 
ciinging  fi»t  to  him,  in  the  sight  of  at  least  a  hundred  lookers-on,  and 
mider  the  warm  spring  sun,  (it  was  mid-afternoon  of  April,)  he  went 
down — for  ever  I 

'Pitvl'  said  Mr.  BuMMKR. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  and  all  the  strugglers  upon  the  wreck  had 
fidlen  ofi^  or  were  burned,  Ihev  commenced  dragging  up  the  bodies  from 
the  river.  Amonff  others,  they  drew  up  the  bo<fy  of  Mr.  Bodgxbs, 
looking  very  gfaasl^,  as  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  do  alwavs.  No  more 
fever,  or  vexation,  or  trouble  of  any  sort^  for  the  Sauire  I    It  was  over. 

J  As  for  Mr.  Bldimkb,  at  ten  o'clock — later  by  five  hours  than  he  had 
coned — he  was  in  town;  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the  owners, 
with  the  will  of  Mr.  Bodobbs  in  his  pocket) 

And  finally  deep  niffht  fell ;  while  the  smoking  embers  threw  a  glare 
along  the  shore,  and  lighted  the  faces  of  the  drowned  ones,  lying  high 
iqNm  the  beach.  And  the  engine,  upon  the  rail-way  track  near  by,  passed 
to  and  fro  the  live-Ion^  night;  shrieking  as  it  came  near  to  the  scene  of 
the  wreck ;  and  l»ingmg  mourners. 
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And  the  moon  stole  up  softly  into  the  sky  overhead ;  and  the  waves 
rose  and  fell  with  the  changing  tide,  murmuring  pleasantly,  as  they 
always  do.  But  there  were  none  to  note  these  things ;  for  Death,  in 
company  with  the  owners  and  the  captain  of  the  boat,  had  wrought  a 
damnable  work  there  I 

We  Americans  live  fast  It  is  all  over  now — the  sonow,  and  the 
crime  I 


THE   DEATH   OF   YOUN&   HOPS. 


ITJAVXT       BAX.X. 


*  Te  FAIR  Hop«8  of  onr  younger  dayB,  thtt  did  to  loiiogUe  hold  to  tlMlr  Ufe ;  tlU  y*  oold  wind 
of  BKpertenoe  Riatflhad  it  awfty,  and  laid  them  atiU,  fbr  as  Co  look  on  and  say,  <  M j  poor  dev 
Bopeel" 

Shb  who  went  forth  from  XU)  a  joyous  child, 

Her  bright  locks  fiUeted  with  roses  wild. 

Smiles  on  her  lips^  and  in  her  lifted  eyes 

The  fair,  reflected  light  of  morning  skies^ 

Came  back  no  more :  we  fonnd  her  lonff  ago, 

Faint  unto  death  with  wandering  to  and  fro, 

On  the  bleak  hill-side^  'mid  the  fallen  leaye^ 

Where  months  before  the  reaper  bound  his  sheaves ; 

The  cold,  damp  earth  had  chuled  her  weary  feet, 

The  life-tide  in  its  pulses  scarcely  beat ; 

Kor  could  the  lily-lids  that  drooled  so  weak 

lift  up  their  lashes  from  her  pallid  cheek. 

Yet,  when  we  spoke,  though  life  was  ebbing  fast, 

The  wan  lips  smiled,  still  loving  to  the  last. 

•  a  •  •  • 

A  milder  blast  amid  the  tree-tops  sighed, 

And  shuddering  faintly,  thus  the  child  Hopk  died. 

'T  WAS  early  spring-time  when  she  wandered  forth 
To  seek  for  blossoms  o*er  the  budding  earth ; 
And  weavinff  of  her  treasures  garlands  gay. 
As  still  the  &ail  things  faded  it?  a  day, 
She  flung  them  by,  to  seek  for  fairer  flowers, 
Whose  leaves  should  glitter  all  the  summer  hours, 
Imperishably  bright    And  tireless  still. 
Day  after  dav  she  roamed  o'er  vale  and  hiU, 
Brmging  fresh  buds  from  green-sward  and  from  grove 
To  form  new  wreaths,  that  withered  as  she  wove. 
Thus  lapsed  the  spring-time ;  and  the  summer's  close 
Found  her  still  seeking  for  the  fadeless  rose; 
With  paler  cheek  and  slightly  drooping  frame^ 
Yet,  in  her  child-like  innocence  ana  trust,  the  same. 
And  then  the  autumn  came  with  wilder  mood, 
But  still  she  wandered  through  the  changing  wood ; 
The  skies  were  clouded,  and  the  bitter  storm 
Swept  in  its  fierceness  o'er  her  slender  form: 
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The  withered  leayes  fell  ronnd  her  thick  and  fast^ 

But  BtiU  Bhe  straggled  with  the  mountain  blaat; 

Until,  within  a  sheltered  4«11*  ^e  found 

The  last  fall-blosBoms  waying  o'er  the  ground : 

She  stooped  and  plucked  them,  but  her  trembling  hands 

No  longer  wove  them  into  ^leamin^  bands ; 

And  drooping  earthward,  like  a  blighted  flower, 

Thus  did  we  find  her  at  the  sunset  hour. 

Oht  it  was  pitiful  to  see  her  there^ 
Bo  strangely  silent^  with  her  sunny  hair, 
Whose  long,  loose  locks  swept  down,  a  golden  yeil. 
Around  the  face  so  innocent  and  pale ; 
The  slender  hands,  like  gathered  lily<Jbells, 
Folded  above  the  young  heart's  pulseless  cells, 
And  clasped  within  the  thin  white  finders  still 
The  fisding  blossoms,  gathered  on  the  hilL 
Yet»  as  in  triumph  over  death,  the  while. 
Around  the  parted  lips  the  last  sweet  smile 
lingered  so  life-like,  that^  despite  our  fears, 
Half  doubtingly  we  stayed  the  gushing  tears ; 
With  trembling  fingers  touched  the  folded  hands^ 
To  seek  the  pulses,  where  life's  silver  sands. 
Though  e'er  so  fainUy,  through  their  channels  erept» 
And  called  her  gently,  as  we  thought  she  slept : 
The  lifeless  hand  dropped  heavy  from  our  own. 
The  lips  we  loved  returned  no  answering  tone. 
And  night  came  down,  like  shadow  of  the  tomb, 
Ko  star-light  beauty  breaking  through  its  gloom. 


l^v^  in  its  ceaseless  flighty  has  measured  yearSk 

Since  thus^  alone,  in  silence  and  in  tears^ 

We  gave  the  darling  we  had  loved  bo  well 

In  the  cold  mystery  of  death  to  dwell 

And  other  Hopes  have  risen  in  her  place. 

Some  to  attain  their  full,  perfected  grace ; 

While  some  have  perishea  like  the  wayside  flower, 

Blooming  in  beauty — fading;  in  an  hour. 

But  none,  to  us,  so  pure  and  lovely  seems, 

As  she  who  smiled  upon  our  morning  dreams ; 

Of  all  who  moved  amid  that  treasured  throng, 

None  have  we  loved  so  dearly,  mourned  so  long : 

And  now,  when  evening  shadows  softly  fall. 

And  fire-light  fancies  flicker  on  the  wall ; 

As  day's  receding  foot^steps  fainter  sound, 

And  night  and  suence  weave  enchantments  round, 

Amid  l£e  spirit-presenoe  gathering  fast» 

(The  loved  or  dreaded  of  the  silent  past») 

With  pleading  eyes,  beside  those  maskers  wild, 

Ck>me8  back  to  us  our  eentle,  dreaming  child ; 

Who  in  the  budding  of  her  timid  life, 

Too  pure  and  loving  for  this  world  of  strife. 

From  sin  and  care  by  Death's  kind  angel  kept, 

Weary,  at  night-tide,  laid  her  down  and  slept. 


Softly  we  say,  with  lips  from  sieving  shrived, 
'FathkrI  we  thank  thee  that  she  ever  lived! ' 
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THE      GYPSIES     OF      ABT. 

TmAmz.A«n>   vox  trnm  xviazsaaooxxR  vmov  bbvat  itoiMam*a  'aoBvas  db  &▲  aosna.* 


MvmosmiinaiitliororooaaldenUoedArityioFniio^altlioiighllttto  to  flw  AbiIo- 

8no&  woiliL  Hit  worin  have  ffow)  through  MTenl  editloM,  and  alio  boan  dnmallfod  with 
gnat  nooeak  Hie '  Scimaa  is  U  B«Um«,'  to  which  he  origliially  and  prtndpally  owat  hia  repo- 
taUon,  depleti  raiy  fldthfolly  and  eflbctively  the  preearioos  life  of  thoM  Ulerarj  and  artiaUc  Taga- 
bonda  who,  with  nothing  to  sapport  them  but  their  wita,  and  the  hope  of  beeomlag  great  poeU, 
painteiB,  Jouimlltte,  ele^  meanwhile  eidal  from  hand  to  mouth  tiU  their  fntane  takes  a  dediiTe 
Uvn  one  waj  or  the  other:  either  tbqr  work  out  for  thcmeetTea  a  podtion  and  liTelihood,  or  thej 
bnak  down  allogelhflr,  and  link  into  utter  mlaenr  and  a  prBnatnregnTe.  o.  a.  a. 

I. 

HOW     TEZ     CLITB     WAS     F  O  B  IC  X  D  . 

Onb  morning — it  was  the  eighth  of  April — Aucxandkb  Schauhabo, 
who  cultivated  the  two  liberal  arts  of  painting  and  music,  was  rudely 
awakened  bj  the  peal  of  a  neighboring  cock,  who  served  him  for  alarum. 

'  B J  Jove  I '  exclaimed  Schaunard, '  my  feathered  dock  goes  too  fast : 
it  cannot  possibly  be  to-day  yet ! '  So  saying,  he  leaped  precipitately 
out  of  a  piece  of  furniture  of  his  own  in^nious  contrivance,  which,  sus- 
taining the  part  of  bed  by  night,  (^sustaming  it  badly  enough  too,)  did 
duty  by  day  for  all  the  rest  of  the  mmiture  which  was  absent  by  reason 
of  tiie  severe  cold  for  which  the  past  winter  had  been  noted. 

To  protect  himself  against  the  biting  north-wind,  Schaunard  slipped 
on  in  haste  a  pink  satin  petticoat  with  spangled  stara,  which  served  him 
for  dressing^wn.  This  gay  garment  had  been  left  at  the  artist's  lodg- 
iiu^,  one  masked-ball  night,  by  a  Folie^  who  was  fool  enough  to  let  her- 
seu  be  entrapped  by  the  deceitful  promises  of  Schaunard  when,  disguised 
as  a  Marquis,  he  rattied  in  his  pocket  a  seducin^ly  sonorous  c(ozen  of 
crowns — theatrical  money  puncned  out  of  a  lead  plate  and  borrowed 
of  a  property-man.  Having  thus  made  his  home-toilette,  the  artist 
proceeded  to  open  his  blind  and  window.  A  solar  ray,  like  an  arrow  of 
light,  flashed  suddenly  into  the  room,  and  compelled  him  to  open  his 
eyes  that  were  still  veiled  by  the  mists  of  sleep.  At  the  same  moment 
the  dock  of  a  neighboring  church  struck  five. 

4t  is  the  Mom  herself  P  muttered  Schaunard;  'astonishing,  but' — and 
he  consulted  an  almanac  nailed  to  the  walled — 'not  the  less  a  mistake. 
The  results  of  sdence  affirm  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  sun  ought 
not  to  rise  till  half-past  five :  it  is  only  five  o'dock,  and  there  he  is  I  A 
culpable  excess  of  zeal  I  The  luminaij  is  wron^ ;  I  shall  have  to  make 
a  complaint  to  the  longitude-office.  However,  I  must  begin  to  be  a  litUe 
anxious.  To-day  is  the  day  after  yesterday,  certainly ;  and  since  yester- 
day was  the  seventh,  unless  old  satum  goes  backward,  it  must  be  the 
eiffhth  of  April  to-day.  And  if  I  may  believe  this  paper,'  continued 
Sdiaunard,  going  to  read  a  sheriff's  notice-to-quit  posted  on  the  wall, 
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*  to-day,  therefore,  at  twelye  preciaelj,  I  ought  to  haye  evacuated  the  prem- 
ises, and  paid  into  the  hands  <^  my  lan<Sord,  Mr.  Bernard,  the  sum  of 
serenty-fiye  francs  for  three  quarters'  rent  due,  which  he  demands  of  me 
in  yery  bad  hand-writing,  i  had  hoped — as  I  always  do — that  Paoyi* 
DENCB  would  take  the  responsibility  of  discharging  this  debt,  but  it  seems 
it  hasn't  had  time.  Well,  I  haye  six  hours  before  me  yet  By  making' 
good  use  of  them,  perhaps — to  work  I  to  work  I '  He  was  preparing  to 
put  on  an  oyerKX>at,  originally  of  a  long-haired,  wooUy  &bric,  but  now 
completely  bald  from  ace,  when  suddenly,  as  if  bitten  by  a  tarantula,  he 
began  to  execute  around  the  room  a  polka  of  his  own  composition,  which 
had  often  at  the  public  balls  caused  nim  to  be  honored  with  the  particu* 
lar  attention  of  tne  police. 

*•  By  Joye  I '  he  exclaimed, '  it  is  surprising  how  the  morning  air  giyes 
one  ideas !  It  strikes  me  tlmt  I  am  on  the  scent  of  my  air.  Let's  see.* 
And,  half-dressed  as  he  was,  Schaunard  seated  himself  at  his  piano. 
After  haying  waked  the  sleeping  instrument  by  a  terrific  hurly-burly  of 
notes,  he  besan,  talking  to  himself  all  the  while,  to  hunt  oyeir  the  keys 
finr  the  tune  he  had  long  been  seeking. 

^Ihy  md,  mi,  dOjlOyH,  do,  re,  Bm  I  it's  as  fidse  as  Judas,  that  re/' 
and  he  struck  yiolently  on  the  doubtlid  note.  'We  must  represent 
adroitly  the  grief  of  a  young  person  picking  to  pieces  a  white  daisy  oyer 
a  blue  lake.  Theresa  an  idea  that's  not  in  its  infuicy  I  Howeyer,  since 
it  is  the  fashion,  and  you  couldn't  find  an  editor  who  would  dare  to  pub- 
lish a  ballad  without  a  blue  lake  in  it,  we  must  fp  with  the  fiishion. 
I}o,  9ol,  mif  do,  loy  9%,  doy  re !  That's  not  so  bad ;  it  giyes  a  fiur  idea  of 
a  daisy,  especially  to  peo{Je  well  up  in  botany.  La,  n,  do,  re.  Con- 
ibund  that  re !  Now  to  make  the  blue  lake  mtelligible.  We  should 
haye  something  moist,  azure,  moonli^t — f<9t  the  moon  comes  in  too; 
here  it  is ;  don't  let's  forget  the  swan :  fa,  mi,  la,  sol,^  he  continued,  rat- 
tling oyer  the  keys.  '  Lastly,  the  adieu  of  the  young  m\  who  determines 
to  Sirow  herself  into  the  blue  lake,  to  rejoin  her  beloyed  who  is  buried 
under  the  snow.  The  catastrophe  is  not  yery  perspicuous,  but  de- 
cidedly interesdncf.  We  must  haye  something  tender,  melancholy.  It 's 
oomii^,  it's  coming  I  Here  are  a  dozen  bars  crying  like  Mi^pdalens, 
enough  to  split  one's  heart — Brr,  brr  I '  and  Schaunard  shiyered  in  his 
spanned  petticoat,  'if  it  could  only  split  one's  wood  I  There's  a  beam 
in  my  alcoye  which  bothers  mie  a  g(x>d  deal  when  I  haye  company  at 
dinner.  I  should  like  to  make  a  firo  with  it — la,  la,  re,  mi — for  I  feel 
my  inspiration  comii^  to  me  through  the  medium  of  a  cold  in  the  head. 
So  much  the  worse,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  Let  us  continue  to  drown 
our  young  girl;'  and  while  his  fingers  assailed  the  trembling  keys, 
Schaunard,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  straining  ears,  gaye  chase  to  the 
melody  which,  like  an  impalpable  sylph,  hoyered  amid  the  sonorous  mist 
which  the  yibrations  of  the  instrument  seemed  to  let  loose  in  the  room. 

*  Now  let  us  see,'  he  oontmued, '  how  my  music  will  fit  into  my  poet's 
wofds ; '  and  he  hummed,  in  a  yoice  the  reyerse  of  agreeable,  this  frag- 
;  oi  yetse  of  the  patent  comic-opera  sort : 

*Tbb  IMr  and  yoaUiAil  maldcii, 
A»  ihe  flaag  her  maoUe  by, 
Threw  ft  glaiiea  wiUi  aorrow  laden 
Up  to  the  itany  iky 
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And  In  the  aznre  wftten 
Of  (he8UTe^frftvM]ake—    ' 

'How  is  that!'  he  exclaimed,  in  transports  of  just  indignation;  'the 
azure  waters  of  a  silver  lake !  I  didn't  see  that.  This  poet  is  an  idiot 
111  bet  he  never  saw  a  lake,  or  silver  either.  A  stupid  ballad  too,  everv 
way ;  liie  length  of  the  lines  cramps  the  music.  For  the  future  I  sluul 
compose  my  verses  myself ;  and  without  waiting,  since  I  feel  in  the  humor, 
I  shall  manufacture  some  couplets  to  adapt  my  melody  ta'  So  saying, 
and  taking  his  head  between  his  hands,  he  assumed  the  grave  attitude  of 
a  man  who  is  having  relations  with  the  Muses.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
this  sacred  intercourse,  he  had  produced  one  of  those  strings  of  nonsense- 
verses  which  the  /t  &re/<t-makers  call,  not  without  reason,  monsterSy  and 
which  they  improvise  very  readily  as  a  ground-work  for  the  composer's 
inspiration.  Only  Sdiaunard's  were  do  nonsense-verses,  but  very  good 
sense,  expressing  with  sufficient  clearness  the  inquietude  awaken^  in 
h*s  mind  by  the  rude  arrival  of  that  date,  the  eighth  of  April. 
Thus  they  ran : 

*  ExoHT  and  dght  make  sixteen  jiut, 

Pat  dovn  six  and  cany  one ; 

My  poor  soul  would  be  at  real 

Could  I  only  find  tome  one, 

Some  honest  poor  relation, 

sight hu   "  ^^ 


Who  *d  elKht  hundred  fhmca  Bdiwao^ 
ich  obligation, 
iTttrl'Teacfaaaoe. 


To  miy  each  obligation, 
Whenet      "  * 


CHOBUS. 

*  And  ere  the  dock  on  the  last  and  fktal  menlDg 

Should  sound  mid-day, 
To  old  BiBMJLED,  like  a  man  who  needs  no  warning, 
To  old  BiRMJLRD,  like  a  man  who  needs  no  warning, 
To  old  Bbrmard,  like  a  man  who  needs  no  warning, 

My  rent  I M  pay  I  > 

'  The  deuce  I '  exclaimed  Schaunard,  reading  over  his  composition,  ^  one 
soTne  one — those  rhjrmes  are  poor  enough,  but  I  have  no  time  to  make 
them  richer.  Now  let  us  try  how  the  notes  will  unite  with  the  syllables.' 
And  in  his  peculiarly  fright^  nasal  tone  he  recommenced  the  execution, 
of  his  ballad.  Satimed  with  the  result  he  had  just  obtained,  Schaunard 
congratulated  himself  with  an  exultant  grimace,  which  mounted  over  his 
nose  like  a  circumflex  accent  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  be  pleased 
with  himself.  But  this  triumphant  happiness  was  destined  to  have  no 
long  duration.  Eleven  o'clock  resounded  from  the  neighboring  steeple. 
Every  stroke  diffused  itself  through  the  room  in  mocking  sounds  which 
seemed  to  say  to  the  unlucky  Schaunard, '  Are  you  ready  f ' 

The  artist  bounded  on  his  chair.  '  The  time  flies  like  a  bird ! '  he  ex- 
claimed. '  I  have  but  three-quarters  of  an  hour  left  to  find  my  seventy- 
five  francs  and  my  new  lodgmg.  I  shall  never  get  them ;  that  would 
be  too  much  like  magic  Let  me  see :  I  give  myself  five  minutes  to  find 
how ; '  and  burying  his  head  between  his  knees,  he  descended  into  the 
depths  of  reflection. 

The  five  minutes  elapsed,  and  Schaunard  raised  his  head  without  hav- 
ing found  any  thing  which  resembled  seventy-five  francs. 

*  Decidedly,  I  have  but  one  way  of  getting  out  of  this,  which  is  simply 
to  go  away.    It  is  fine  weather,  and  my  friend  Hr.  Chance  may  be  walk- 
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ing  in  the  sun.    He  most  gire  me  hoepitalitj  tiU  I  have  found  the  means 
of  squaring  off  with  Mr.  Bernard.' 

Having  stuffed  into  the  cellar-like  pockets  of  his  over-coat  all  the  arti- 
dfis  they  would  hold,  Schaunard  tied  up  some  Hneu  in  a  handkerchief, 
and  took  an  affectionate  fiureweli  of  his  home.  While  crossing  the  court, 
he  was  suddenly  stopped  hy  the  porter,  who  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  him. 

the  artist's  way, '  don't 
you] 


^  Hollo  I  Mr.  Schaunard,'  cried  he,  blocking  up  1 
vu  remember  that  this  is  the  eighth  of  Apnl  f ' 


*  ExoHT  and  eight  make  sixteen  Jiut, 
Put  down  atz  and  cany  one,' 

hummed  Sohaunard.    '  I  don't  remember  any  thing  else.' 

*  You  are  a  little  behind-hand  then  with  your  moving,'  said  the  porter ; 
4t  IS  half-past  eleven,  and  the  new  tenant  to  whom  your  room  has  been 
let  may  come  any  minute.    You  must  make  haste.' 

'■  Let  me  pass,  then,'  replied  Schaunard ;  '  I  am  going  after  a  cart' 

*  No  doubt ;  but  before  moving  there  is  a  little  fomudity  to  be  gone 
through.  I  have  orders  not  to  let  you  take  away  a  hair  unless  you  pay 
the  three  quarters  due.    Are  you  ready  ? ' 

*  Why,  of  course,'  said  Schaunard,  making  a  step  forward. 

*  Come  into  my  lodge,  then,  and  I  will  give  you  your  receipt' 

*  I  shall  take  it  when  I  oome  back.' 

*  But  why  not  at  once  I '  pereisted  the  porter.   • 

*  I  am  going  to  the  exchange-office.    I  have  no  change,' 

*•  Ah,  you  are  goin^  to  get  change  I '  replied  the  other,  not  at  all  at 
his  ease.  ^  Then  I  will  take  care  of  that  little  parcel  under  your  arm, 
which  might  be  in  your  way.' 

'  Mr.  Porter,'  exclaimed  Uie  arfist,  with  a  dignified  air, '  you  mistrust 
me,  perhaps  I  Do  yon  think  I  am  carrying  away  my  furniture  in  a 
han&erchief  f ' 

*•  Excuse  me,'  answered  the  porter,  dropping  his  tone  a  little, '  but  such 
are  my  orders.  Mr.  Bernard  has  expressly  charged  me  not  to  let  you 
take  away  a  hair  before  you  have  paid.' 

*  But  look,  will  you  ? '  said  Schaunard,  opening  his  bundle ;  '  these  are 
not  hairs,  they  are  shirte,  and  I  am  taking  them  to  my  washer-woman, 
who  lives  along-side  the  office,  twenty  steps  off.' 

'  That  alters  the  case,'  said  the  poiter,  after  he  had  examined  the  con* 
tents  of  the  bundle.  '  Would  it  be  impolite,  Mr.  Schaunard|  to  inquire 
jour  new  address  f ' 

*'  Rue  de  Rivcli  I '  repUed  the  artist ;  and  having  once  got  outside  the 
gate,  he  made  off  as  &st  as  possible. 

^Bfteds  EivoU/^  muttered  the  p(»t6r,  scratchii^ his  nose ;  Mt'svery 
odd  they  should  have  let  him  losings  in  the  Eue  MvoU,  and  never  even 
oome  here  to  ask  about  him.  Very  odd,  that  At  any  rate,  he  can't 
carry  off  his  furniture  without  paymg.  If  only  the  new  tenant  don't 
oome  moving  in  just  as  Mr.  Schaunard  is  moving  out  I  That  would 
make  a  nice  mess  I  Well,  sure  enough,'  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  putting 
his  head  out  of  his  little  window, '  here  he  comes,  the  new  tenant  I ' 

In  fiict,  a  young  man  in  a  white  hat^  followed  by  a  porter  who  did  not 
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aeem  oyer-burthened  by  the  weight  of  his  load,  had  just  entered  the  oonrt 
'  Ib  my  room  ready  t '  he  demanded  of  the  house-porter,  who  had  stepped 
out  to  meet  him. 

'  Not  yet,  Sir,  but  it  will  be  in  a  moment  The  person  who  occupies 
it  has  gone  after  a  cart  for  his  things.  Meanwhile,  Sir,  you  may  put 
your  furniture  in  the  court' 

^I  am  afraid  it's  going  to  rain,'  replied  the  young  man,  chewing  a 
bouquet  of  violets  which  he  held  in  his  mouth.  ^  My  mmiture  might  be 
spoiled.  My  friend,'  turning  to  the  man  who  was  behind  him,  carrying 
on  a  truck  something  which  the  porter  could  not  exactly  make  out,  *  put 
that  down,  and  go  back  to  my  old  lodging  to  fetch  the  remaining  valu- 
ables.' 

The  man  ranged  along  the  wall  several  frames  six  or  seven  feet  high, 
folded  together,  and  apparently  capable  of  being  extended. 

^  Look  here,'  said  the  new-comer  to  his  follower,  half  opening  one  of 
the  screens  and  showing  him  a  rent  in  the  canvas,  ^  what  an  accident  1 
Tou  have  cracked  my  grand  Venice  elass.  Take  more  care  on  your 
second  trip,  especially  with  my  library.' 

'  What  does  he  mean  by  his  Venice  elass  ? '  muttered  the  porter,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  with  an  uneasy  air  before  the  frames  ranged  against 
the  wall.  '  I  don't  see  any  glass.  Some  joke,  no  doubt  I  only  see  a 
screen.    We  shall  see,  at  any  rate,  what  he  will  bring  next  trip.' 

^  Ib  your  tenant  not  going  to  make  room  for  me  soon  t '  inquired  the 
younff  man;  'it  is  half-past  twelve,  and  I  want  to  move  in.' 

*  ae  won't  wait  much  longer,'  answered  the  porter ;  '  but  there  is  no 
harm  done  yet,  since  your  furniture  has  not  come,'  added  he,  with  a  stress 
on  the  conduding  words. 

As  the  young  man  was  about  to  reply,  a  sentinel  of  dragoons  entered 
the  court 

*  Is  this  Mr.  Bernard's  f '  he  asked,  drawing  a  letter  from  a  huge  leather 
portrfolio  which  swunff  at  his  side. 

'  He  lives  here,'  repued  the  porter. 

'Here  is  a  letter  for  him,' said  the  dragoon;  'give  me  a  receipt;'  and 
he  handed  to  the  porter  a  bulletin  of  dispatches,  which  the  latter  entered 
his  lodge  to  sign. 

'  Excuse  me  for  leaving  you  alone,'  said  he  to  the  young  man  who  was 
stalking  impatiently  about  the  court, '  but  this  is  a  letter  from  the  Min- 
ister to  my  landlord,  and  I  am  going  to  take  it  up  to  him.' 

Mr.  Bernard  was  just  beginning  to  shave  when  the  porter  knocked  at 
his  door, 

*  What  do  you  want,  Durand  ? ' 

'  Sir,'  replied  the  other,  lifting  his  cap, '  a  soldier  has  iust  brou^t  this 
for  you.  it  comes  from  the  Mmistry.'  And  he  handea  to  Mr.  Bernard 
the  letter,  the  envelope  of  which  bore  the  stfonp  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment 

'  Heavens  1 '  exclaimed  Mr.  Bernard,  in  such  agitation  that  he  all  but 
cut  himself  '  From  the  Minister  of  War  I .  I  am  sure  it  is  my  nomina- 
tion as  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  I  have  so  long  solicited. 
At  last  they  have  done  justice  to  my  good  conduct  Here,  Durand,'  said 
he,  fiimblii^  in  his  waistcoat-pocket, '  here  are  five  francs  to  drink  my 
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health.  Staj  I  I  haven't  my  purse  about  me.  Wait,  and  I  will  give 
7<Mi  the  money  in  a  moment.' 

The  porter  was  so  overoome  by  this  stunning  fit  of  generosity,  which 
was  not  at  all  in  aocordance  with  his  landlord's  ordinary  habits,  that  he 
absolutely  put  on  his  cap  again. 

But  lu*.  Bernard,  who  at  any  other  time  would  have  severely  repri- 
manded this  infraction  of  the  laws  of  social  hierarchy,  appeared  not  to 
notice  it.  He  put  on  his  spectacles,  broke  the  seal  with  the  respectful 
anxiety  of  a  virier  receiving  a  sultan's  firman,  and  began  to  read  the 
dispatch.  At  the  first  line  a  frightful  grimace  plough^  his  &t,  monk- 
like cheeks  with  crimson  furrows,  and  his  little  eyes  flashed  sparks  that 
seemed  ready  to  set  fire  to  his  bushy  wiff.  In  fact,  all  his  features  were 
so  turned  uprade-down  that  you  would  nave  said  his  countenance  had 
just  suffered  a  shock  of  faoe-qttake. 

For  these  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  bearii^  the  ministerial  stamp, 
brought  by  a  draooon-express,  and  for  which  Durand  had  given  the 
government  a  receipt : 

'  Frikhd  LiUf  dlord  :  PoUtanan  ~  who^  aooordlng  to  andent  mjlhology,  is  the  grandmother  of 
good  maiuien — compels  me  to  inform  yoa  that  I  am  under  the  cruel  neoeMlty  of  not  conforming' 
to  file  preTalent  autom  of  paying  rent  ~  preTBlent  eapedany  when  the  rent  is  doe.    Up  to  this- 
morning  I  had  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to  oafebrate  this  fair  day  by  the  payment  of  my 
three  onaiten.    Vain  chimera,  bitter  iOaston !   While  I  was  slamberlng  on  the  pillow  of  eonfl. 
dmoe,  UMnelc  —  what  the  Gree^  call  ananki — was  scattering  my  hopes.    The  retams  on  which . 
I  comled — times  are  so  bad !— hare  Hilled,  and  of  the  considerable  sums  which  I  was  to  recotre- 
I  hare  only  realized  three  francs,  which  were  lent  m6|  and  I  will  not  Insolt  you  hr  the  off«ir  of 
Iheca.    Belter  days  wUl  come  for  our  dear  country  and  for  mo.    Doubt  it  not.  Sir  f    Whem  they 
,  I  ahall  fly  to  inform  you  of  (heir  arrival,  and  to  withdraw  from  your  lodgings  the  precioa» 


otijecia  which  1  leave  thersL  putting  them  nnoer  your  protection  and  that  of  the  law,  which  hiiir 
dm  yon  from  seUing  them  before  toe  end  of  the  year,  in  case  you  should  be  disposed  to  try  it  for 
the  purpose  of  reooiTtaff  the  sum  for  which  yon  stand  credited  on  the  leger  of  my  honwty.  I 
eomoMiid  to  your  special  care  my  piano,  and  also  the  huge  frame  containing  sixty  locks  of  hair, 
whose  different  colon  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  capUlaiy  shades :  the  scissors  of  love  have  • 
ftoicn  them  flvm  the  forehead  of  the  graoes* 

'  ThereforcL  dear  Sir,  and  Landlord,  you  may  dispose  of  the  roof  under  which  I  have  dwelt.    1 . 
pnt  yoQ  fttll  authority,  and  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seaL  ALxzAyoBit  soa^nKA  ao.>  - 

On  finishing  this  letter,  (which  the  artist  had  written  at  the  desk  of  a 
friend  who  was  a  dork  in  the  War  Office,^  Mr.  Bernard  indignantly 
crushed  it  in  his  hand,  and  as  his  fflance  fell  on  old  Durand,  vmo  was. 
waiting  for  the  promised  gratification,  he  roughly  demanded  what  he 
was  doing. 

*Waitmg,Sur.* 

*Forwhat?' 

*  For  the  present,  on  account  of  the  good  news,'  stammered  the  porter.. 
'Get  out,  you  scoundrell    Do  you  presume  to  speak  tome  with  your 

cap  on  f ' 

'But,  Sir ' 

*  Do  n't  you  answer  me !  Get  out  1  No,  stay  there  I  We  shaU  go . 
up  to  the  room  of  that  scamp  of  an  artist  who  has  run  off  without  pay- 
ing/ 

*  What !  Mr.  Schaunard  I '  eiaculated  the  porter, 

'Tes,'  cried  the  landlord  with  increasing  fliry ;  'and  if  he  has  carried. 
away  the  smallest  article,  I  send  you  off,  straight  off  I ' 

'j^ut  it  can't  be,'  murmured  the  poor  porter;  'Mr.  Schaunard  has 
not  run  away.  He  has  gone  to  get  change  to  pay  you,  and  order  a  cart 
for  his  furniture.' 

▼OL.  XLI.  2 
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'A  cart  for  his  furaitarel'  exclaimed  the  other;  ^mn !  I'm  sure  he 
has  it  here.  He  laid  a  trap  to  get  you  away  from  your  lodge,  fool  that 
you  are  1 ' 

*  Fool  that  I  am  1  Heaven  help  me  I '  cried  the  porter,  all  in  a  trem 
ble  before  the  thundering  wrath  of  his  superior,  who  huiiied  him  down 
the  stairs.  When  they  arriyed  in  the  court,  the  porter  was  hailed  by  the 
young  man  in  the  white  hat 

*  Cbme,  now  I  am  I  not  soon  going  to  be  put  in  possession  of  my 
lodging?  Is  this  the  eighth  of  April  t  Did  I  nire  a  room  here  and  pay 
you  the  earnest-money  to  bind  the  bargain  f    Yes  or  no  ? ' 

^Excuse  me,  Sir,'  mterposed  tiie  Iwdlord;  ^I  am  at  your  service. 
Durand,  I  will  talk  to  the  gentleman  myselfl  Runup  there!  that  scamp 
Schauuard  has  come  back  to  pack  up.  K  you  find  him,  shut  him  up, 
and  then  come  down  again  to  run  for  the  police.' 

Old  Durand  yanished  up  the  sta]iK;ase. 

*  Excuse  me.  Sir,'  continued  the  landlord,  with  a  bow  to  the  young 
man  now  left  alone  with  him ;  *  to  whom  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  t ' 

'  Tour  new  tenant  I  have  hired  a  room  in  the  sixth  story  of  uiis 
house,  and  am  beginning  to  be  tired  of  waiting  for  my  lodging  to  be 
yscant' 

*I  am  very  sorry  indeed,'  replied  Mr.  Bernard;  *there  has  been  a  lit- 
tle difficulty  with  one  of  my  tenants,  the  one  whom  you  are  to  replace.' 

^  Sir  I '  cried  old  Durand  from  a  window  at  the  yeiy  top  of  the  house, 
*Mr.  Schaunard  is  not  here,  but  his  room — stupid  I  I  mean  he  has  car- 
ried nothing  away,  not  a  hair,  Sir ! ' 

'Very  well;  come  down,' replied  the  landlord.  '  Haye  a  little  patience, 
I  beg  of  you,'  he  continued  to  the  young  man.  '  My  porter  will  bring 
down  to  tibie  cellar  the  frimiture  in  the  room  of  my  de&ulting  tenant, 
and  you  may  take  possession  in  half  an  hour.  Beside,  your  nimiture 
has  not  come  yet' 

'  But  it  has,'  answered  the  young  man,  quietly. 

Mr.  Bernard  looked  around,  and  saw  only  the  large  screens  which  had 
already  mystified  his  porter. 

'  How  is  this  ? '  he  muttered.    '  I  don't  see  any  thing.' 

'  Behold  I '  replied  the  youth,  unfolding  the  leayes  of  the  frame,  and 
•displaying  to  the  view  of  the  astonished  hmdlord  a  magnificent  interior 
•  of  a  palace,  with  jasper  columns,  bas-reliefe,  and  paintangs  of  old  mas- 
<>ters. 

*  But  your  furniture  ? '  demanded  Mr.  Bernard. 

'  Here  it  is,'  replied  the  young  man,  pointing  to  the  splendid  furniture 
painted  in  the  palace,  which  he  had  bought  at  a  sale  of  second-hand 
theatrical  decorations. 

*  I  hope  you  haye  some  more  serious  furniture  than  this,'  said  the  land- 
lord.   *  You  know  I  must  have  security  for  my  rent' 

'  The  deuce  I  is  a  palace  not  sufiicient  security  for  the  rent  of  a  gar- 
ret?' 

'No,  Sir;  I  want  real  chairs  and  tables  in  solid  mahogany.' 
'  Alas !  neither  gold  nor  mahogany  makes  us  happy,  as  we  ancient  poet 
well  says.     And  I  can't  bear  mahogany:  it's  too  common  a  wood; 
eyeiy  liody  has  it' 
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«Bat  surelj,  Sir,  yoa  have  some  sort  of  fbndture.' 
'  No,  it  takes  up  too  much  room.    You  are  ^tuck  full  of  chain^  and 
have  no  place  to  sit  down.' 

*  But,  at  any  rate,  you  hare  a  becL    What  do  you  sleep  on ! 
'  On  a  good  conscience,  Sir.' 

^Excuse  me;  one  more  question,'  said  the  landlord:  'What  ia  your 
profession  f 

At  this  very  moment  the  young  man's  porter,  returning  on  his  second 
trip,  entered  the  court  Among  the  articles  with  which  his  tmck  was 
loaded,  an  easel  occupied  a  conspicuous  position. 

'Sir  I  Sir  1 1 '  shrieked  old  Durand,  pointing  out  the  easel  to  his  land- 
lord, '  it's  a  painter  I ' 

*'  I  W88  sure  he  was  an  artist  I '  exclaimed  the  landlord  in  his  turn,  the 
hair  of  his  wig  standing  up  in  affright;  ' a  painter !  I  And  you  neyer 
inquired  after  this  person,'  he  contin\^  to  his  porter ;  '  you  didn't  know 
whathedidl' 

*  He  gare  me  fire  francs  amestj^  answered  the  poor  fellow ;  *  how  could 
Isuroect ' 

*  When  you  have  finished,'  put  in  the  stranger  — — 

'  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Bernard,  mounting  his  spectacles  with  great  ded* 
sion, '  since  you  have  no  furniture,  you  can't  come  in.  The  law  author- 
izes me  to  refuse  a  tenant  who  brings  no  security.' 

*  And  my  word,  then  ? ' 

*  Tour  word  is  not  furniture ;  you  must  go  some  where  else. '  Durand 
will  give  you  back  your  eamestrmoney.' 

' Oh  dear ! '  exclaimed  the  porter,  in  consternation,  'I've  put  it  in  the 
Savings'  BanL' 

'But  consider.  Sir,'  objected  the  young  man,  'I  can't  find  another 
lodging  in  a  moment !    At  least  grant  me  hospitality  for  a  day.' 

'  Go  to  the  hotel ! '  replied  Mr.  Bernard.  '  By  the  way,'  added  he, 
struck  with  a  sudden  idea, '  if  you  like,  I  can  let  you  a  fiinushed  room, 
the  one  you  were  to  occupy,  which  has  the  furniture  of  my  defaulting 
tenant  in  it  Only  you  know  that  when  rooms  are  let  this  way,  you  pay 
in  advance.* 

*  Well,'  said  the  artist,  finding  he  could  do  no  better, '  I  should  like 
to  know  what  jou  are  going  to  ask  me  for  your  hole.' 

*  It  is  a  very  comfortable  lodging^  and  the  rent  will  be  twenty-five 
francs  a  month,  considering  the  circumstances,  paid  in  advance.' 

'Tou  have  said  that  already ;  the  expression  does  not  deserve  being 
repeated,'  said  the  young  man,  feeling  in  his  pocket.  *  Have  you  change 
for  five  hundred  francs  ? ' 

*  I  b^  your  pardon,'  quoth  the  astonished  landlord. 

'Five  hundred,  half  a  thousand:  did  you  never  see  it  bef<nre  ? '  contin* 
ned  the  artist,  shaking  the  bank-note  m  the  fiices  of  the  landlord  and 
porter,  who  fairly  lost  their  balance  at  the  sight 

*  Tou  shall  have  it  in  a  moment,  Sir,'  said  the  now  respectfrd  owner  of 
the  house ;  '  there  will  only  be  twenty  frnncs  to  take  out,  for  Durand 
wfll  return  your  earnest-money.' 

'  He  may  keep  it,'  replied  the  artist, '  on  condition  of  coming  every 
morning  to  tell  me  the  day  of  the  week  and  month,  the  quarter  of  the 
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moon,  the  weather  it  ib  going  to  be,  and  the  form  of  government  we  are 
under.' 

Old  Durand  described  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  forward. 

*  Yes,  my  good  fellow,  you  uiall  serve  me  for  almanac.  Meanwhile, 
help  my  porter  to  bring  the  things  in«' 

*  I  shall  send  you  your  receipt  immediately,'  said  the  landlord ;  and 
that  very  night  the  painter  Marcel  was  installed  in  the  lodging  of  the 
fugitive  Schaunard.  During  this  time  the  aforesaid  Schaunard  was  beat- 
ing his  roll-caU,  as  he  styled  it,  through  the  city. 

Schaunard  had  carried  the  art  of  borrowing  to  the  perfection  of  a 
science.  Foreseeing  the  possible  necessity  of  having  to  spoil  the  stranger^ 
he  had  learned  how  to  ask  for  five  francs  in  every  language  of  the  world. 
He  had  thoroughly  studied  all  the  stratagems  which  specie  employs  to 
escape  those  who  are  hunting  for  it ;  and  &iew,  better  than  a  pilot  Imows 
the  hours  of  the  tide,  at  what  pericK}^  it  was  kigh  or  low  water  ;  that  is 
to  say,  on  what  days  his  friends  and  acquaintances  were  accustomed  to 
be  in  fimds.  Accordingly,  there  were  houses  where  his  appearance  of  a 
morning  made  people  say,  not  ^  Here  is  Mr.  Schaunard,*  but '  This  is  the  first 
or  the  Meenth.'*  To  facilitate,  and  at  the  same  time  equalize  this  species 
of  tax  which  he  was  going  to  raise,  when  compelled  by  necessity,  from 
those  who  were  able  to  pay  it  to  him,  Schaunard  had  drawn  up  by  wards 
and  streets  an  alphabetical  table  containing  the  names  of  all  his  acquain- 
tance. Opposite  each  name  was  inscribed  the  maximum  of  the  sum 
which  the  party's  finances  authorized  the  artist  to  borrow  of  him,  the 
time  when  he  was  flush,  and  his  dinner-hour,  as  well  as  his  usual  bill  of 
fare.  Beside  this  table,  he  kept  a  book,  in  perfect  order,  on  which  he 
entered  the  sums  lent  hun,  down  to  the  smallest  fraction ;  for  he  would 
never  burthen  himself  beyond  a  certain  amount  which  was  within  the  for- 
tune of  a  country  relative,  whose  heir-apparent  he  was.  As  soon  as  he 
owed  one  person  twenty  francs,  he  closed  the  account  and  paid  him  off, 
even  if  obliged  to  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  those  to  whom  he  owed 
less.  In  this  way  he  always  kept  up  a  certain  credit  which  he  called  hia 
floating  debt ;  and  as  people  mew  that  he  was  accustomed  to  repay  as 
soon  as  his  means  permitted  him,  those  who  could  acconmiodate  him 
were  very  ready  to  ao  so. 

But  on  the  present  occasion,  from  eleven  in  the  morning,  when  he  had 
started  to  try  and  collect  the  seventy-five  francs  requisite,  up  to  six  in 
the  afternoon,  he  had  only  raised  three  francs,  contributed  by  three  let- 
ters (M.,  v.,  and  R.)  of  his  famous  hst ;  fdl  tiie  rest  of  the  alphabet 
having,  like  himself^  tlieir  quarter  to  pay,  had  adjourned  his  chum  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  dock  of  his  stomach  sounded  the  dinner-hour.  He  was  then  at 
the  Maine  barrier,  where  Letter  U  lived.  Schaimard  mounted  to  Letter 
U's  room,  where  he  had  a  knife  and  fork,  when  there  were  suoh  articles 
on  the  premises. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  Sir  ? '  asked  the  porter,  stopping  him  before 
he  had  completed  his  ascent 

*ToMr.U.' 

*  Thb  Frracb  qoaiter^lAji. 
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'He's  out' 

'And  Madame 9' 

'  Out  too.  They  told  me  to  say  to  a  Mend  who  was  coming  to  see 
them  this  evening,  that  they  were  gone  out  to  dine.  In  &ct,  if  you  are 
the  gentleman  they  expected,  this  is  the  address  they  left.'  It  was  a 
scrap  of  paper  on  which  his  Mend  U.  had  written, '  We  are  gone  to  dine 
with  Schaunard,  Number  — y street.    Come  for  us  there.' 

'  Well,'  said  he,  going  away,  *  accident  does  make  queer  farces  some- 
times.' Then  remembering  that  there  was  a  little  tavern  near  by,  where 
he  had  more  than  once  procured  a  meal  at  a  not  unreasonable  rate,  he 
directed  his  steps  to  this  establishment,  situated  in  the  adjoining  road, 
and  known  among  the  lowest  class  of  artistrdom  as  Mother  xoung^t. 
It  is  a  drinking-house  which  is  also  an  eating-house,  and  its  ordinary  cus- 
tomers are  carters  of  the  Orleans  line,  singmg-iadies  of  Montpamasse,  and 
young  lovers  from  the  BMno  theatre.  During  the  warm  season  the 
apprentices  of  the  numerous  ateliers  which  border  on  the  Luxembourg, 
the  unappreciated  and  unedited  men  of  letters,  the  writers  of  leaders  m 
mysterious  newspapers,  throng  to  dine  at  Mother  Young^e^  which  is 
famous  for  its  rabbitrstew,  its  veritable  sour-crout,  and  a  mild  white  wine 
which  tastes  of  flint. 

Schaunard  sat  down  in  the  grove ;  for  so  they  called  at  Mother  Youn^e 
the  scattered  foliage  of  two  or  three  rickety  trees  whose  sickly  boughs 
had  been  trained  into  a  sort  of  arbor. 

'  Blast  the  expense ! '  said  Schaunard  to  himself^ '  I  mean  to  have  a 
good  blow-out,  a  regular  Belshazzar's  feast  in  private  life ; '  and  without 
more  ado,  he  ordered  a  bowl  of  soup,  half  a  plate  of  sour-crout,  and  two 
half  stews,  having  observed  that  you  get  more  for  ttoo  halves  than  om 
whole  one. 

This  extensive  order  attracted  the  attention  of  a  young  person  in  white 
with  a  head-dress  of  orange-flowers  and  ball-shoes ;  a  veil  of  sham  imita- 
tion lace  streamed  down  her  shoulders,  which  she  had  no  special  reason  to 
be  proud  od  She  was  a  prima  donna  of  the  Montpamasse  theatre,  the 
ffreen-room  of  which  all  but  opens  into  Mother  Young's  kitchen ;  she 
had  come  to  take  a  meal  between  two  acts  of  Luciaf  and  was  at  that 
moment  finishing  with  a  small  cup  of  coffee  her  dinner,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  an  artichoke  seasoned  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

'  Two  stews  I  Dogs  take  it ! '  said  she,  in  an  aside  to  the  girl  who 
acted  as  boy  to  the  establishment ;  '  that  young  man  feeds  himself  welL 
How  much  do  I  owe,  Adele  9 ' 

'  Artichoke  four,  coffee  four,  bread  one :  that  makes  nine  sous.' 

'  There  they  are,'  said  the  singer ;  and  off  she  went,  humming : 

*  This  affection  Hbavbm  has  glvfln.* 

^  Why,  she  is  giving  us  the  /a  / '  exclaimed  a  mysterious  personage 
half  hidden  behind  a  rampart  of  old  books,  who  was  seated  at  the  same 
table  with  Schaunard. 

*•  Giving  it ! '  replied  the  other ;  '  keeping  it^  I  should  say.  Just  ima- 
mne ! '  he  added,  pointing  to  the  vinegar  on  the  plate  from  which  Luda' 
had  been  eating  her  artidioke ;  '  picking  that  faketto  of  hers  I ' 

*  It  is  a  strong  add,  to  be  sure,'  added  the  personage  who  had  first 
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spoken.  ^  They  make  some  at  Orleans  wMdi  has  deseiredly  a  great 
reputation.' 

Schamiard  carefully  examined  this  individual,  who  was  thus  fishinff for 
a  conversation  with  him.  The  fixed  stare  of  his  large  blue  eyes,  which 
always  seemed  looking  for  something,  gave  his  features  that  character  of 
happy  tranquillity  which  is  common  among  theological  students.  His 
face  had  a  uniform  tint  of  old  ivory,  except  his  cheeks,  which  had  a  coat, 
as  it  were,  of  brick-dust  His  mouth  seemed  to  have  been  sketched  by 
a  student  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  whose  elbow  had  been  jogged 
while  he  was  sketching  it.  His  lips,  which  pouted  almost  like  a  negro's, 
disclosed  teeth  not  unl&e  a  stag-hound's ;  and  his  double^hin  stayed  itself 
upon  a  white  cravat,  one  of  whose  points  threatened  the  stars,  while  the 
other  was  ready  to  pierce  the  ground.  A  torrent  of  light  hair  escaped 
from  under  the  enormous  brim  of  his  well-worn  felt-hat  He  wore  a 
hazel-colored  overKX)at  with  a  large  cape,  worn  thread-bare  and  rough  as  a 
grater;  from  its  yawning  pockets  peeped  bundles  of  manuscripts  and 
pamphlets.  The  enjoyment  of  his  sour-crout,  which  he  devoured  with 
numerous  and  audible  marks  of  approbation,  rendered  him  heedless  of 
the  scrutiny  to  which  he  was  subjected,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  to  read  an  old  book  open  before  him,  in  which  he  made  mar- 
ginal notes  from  time  to  time  with  a  pencil  which  he  carried  behind  his 
ear. 

^  Hullo ! '  cried  Schaunard  suddenly,  making  his  glass  ring  with  his 
knife,  *  my  stew ! ' 

'  Sir,'  said  the  girl,  running  up  plate  in  hand,  '  there  are  none  left ; 
here  is  the  last,  and  this  gentleman  has  ordered  it'  Therewith  she 
deposited  the  dish  before  the  man  with  the  books. 

*  The  Dickens  I '  cried  Schaunard.  There  was  such  an  air  of  melan- 
choly disappointment  in  his  ejaculation,  that  the  possessor  of  the  books  was 
moved  to  the  soul  by  it  He  broke  down  the  pile  of  old  works  which 
formed  a  barrier  between  him  and  Schaunard,  and  putting  the  dish  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  said,  in  his  sweetest  tones : 

'  Might  I  be  so  bold  as  to  beg  you,  Sir,  to  share  this  with  me  ? ' 

*  Sir,'  replied  the  artist,  *  I  could  not  think  of  depriving  you  of  it' 
*Then  will  you  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  being  agreeable  to 

you?' 

'  If  you  insist,  Sir,'  and  Schaunard  held  out  his  plate. 

*  Permit  me  not  to  give  you  the  head,'  said  the  stranger. 

'  Really,  Sir,  I  cannot  allow  you,'  Schaunard  began ;  but  on  taking 
back  his  plate  he  perceived  that  the  other  had  given  him  the  very  piece 
which  he  said  he  would  keep  for  himsel£ 

'  What  is  he  playing  off  his  politeness  on  me  for  ? '  he  muttered  to 
himself. 

*'  If  the  head  is  the  most  noble  part  of  man,'  said  the  stranger, '  it  is 
the  least  agreeable  part  of  the  rabbit  There  are  many  persons  who 
cannot  bear  it    I  happen  to  like  it  very  much,  however.' 

<  If  so,'  said  Schaunard, '  I  regret  exceedingly  that  you  robbed  your- 
self for  me.' 

*  How !  Excuse  me,'  quoth  he  of  the  books ;  '  /  kept  the  head,  as  I 
had  the  honor  to  show  you.' 
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*  Allow  me,'  rejoined  Sohaiuuird,  thrusting  the  plate  under  his  nose ; 
*  what  part  do  jou  call  that  ? ' 

*  Good  Heavens  I '  cried  the  stranger, '  what  do  I  see  t  Another  head ! 
It  is  a  bioephalotis  rabbit ! ' 

*Buy  what  / '  said  Schaunard. 

'Cephalons — comes  from  the  Greek.  In  tad,  Buffon  (who  used  to 
wear  raffles)  cites  some  cases  of  this  monstrosity.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
not  sorry  to  have  eaten  a  phenomenon.' 

Thanks  to  this  incident,  the  conversation  was  definitely  established. 
Schaunard,  not  willing  to  be  behind-hand  in  courtesy,  called  for  an  extra 
quart  The  hero  of  the  books  called  for  a  third.  Schaunard  treated  to 
salad ;  the  other  to  dessert  At  eight  o'clock  there  were  six  empty  bot- 
tles on  the  table.  As  they  talked  their  natural  frankness,  assisted  by 
their  libations,  had  urffed  them  to  interchange  biographies,  and  they 
knew  eack  other  as  weU  as  if  they  had  always  lived  together.  He  of 
the  books,  after  hearing  the  confidential  disclosures  of  Schaunard,  had 
informed  him  that  his  name  was  Gustave  Colline ;  he  was  a  philosopher 
by  profession,  and  got  his  living  by  giving  lessons  in  rhetoric,  mathemat- 
ics, and  several  other  ics.  What  little  money  he  picked  up  by  this  pro- 
fesion  was  spent  in  buying  books.  His  hazel-colored  coat  was  known 
to  all  the  stall-keepers  on  the  ouay  from  the  Concord  bridge  to  the  St 
MiduVt,  What  he  did  with  tnese  books,  so  numerous  that  no  man's 
life-time  would  have  been  long  enough  to  read  them,  no  body  knew ; 
least  of  all,  himselfl  But  this  crack  of  his  amounted  to  a  monomania : 
when  he  came  home  at  night  without  bringing  a  musty  quarto  with  him, 
he  would  repeat  the  saying  of  Titus, '  I  have  lost  a  day.^  His  entidng 
manners,  his  language,  which  was  a  mosaic  of  every  possible  style,  and 
the  fearful  puns  which  embellished  his  conversation,  completely  won 
Schaunard,  who  demanded  on  the  spot  of  Colline  permission  to  add  his 
name  to  those  on  the  famous  list  ah^ady  mentioned. 
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WEBSTER. 

A  BHABi  like  night  is  o*er  us  flung; 
Oar  Eagle's  wing  in  grief  is  hung : 
Its  brightest  star  onr  sky  hath  eroased ; 
Its  lordliest  plume  that  wing  hath  lost 

But  thonffh  the  orb  hath  left  onr  eyes^ 
It  glides  but  on  to  future  skies  ;^ 
And  memories  of  that  plume  will  bring 
New  strength  to  lift  that  spreading  wing. 

His  stately  fonn  m  death  is  laid, 
But  his  proud  glory  ne*er  shall  fade ; 
On  Tim^s  last  waye,  no  brighter  fame 
Will  slow  like  that  round  W  SBsna's  name. 

•riaPB.  IBM.  At»»i»  B.  Stbsst 
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*  Whim  loTely  miideos  dlOi 
Thaj  Boatter  all  tlieir  graTes  with  odoroua  flowers* 


'WelLtb 
Tlsthfi 


then,  taerawlll  I  plantalttUe  flower: 
laat  honor.'  onLBvscBrAsoxA. 


As  Btealfl  o*er  earth  the  gentle  ligh^ 
When  morning^B  timid  eyes  unclose ; 

Ab  breathes  the  south-wina  in  its  flight 
O'er  the  half-opened,  blushing  rose ; 

So  mildly  beams  Loyx^s  waking  eye, 

So  balmy  float  his  whispers  by. 

And  as  the  morning's  bashful  glance 
.       Grows  bolder  while  the  day  comes  on, 
So,  with  the  rapid  hours'  advance, 

Will  eager  Lovx  his  courage  don ; 
Till,  blooming  in  the  noontide  glow. 
You  scarce  the  modest  bud  woi^d  know  1 

At  eye,  perchance,  the  rose-leaves  fall, 
Yet  beauUfal,  when  shed,  they  lie ; 

The  sweetest  offering,  this,  of  all — 
To  die  as  sun-light  leaves  the  sky : 

So  fades  the  rose  Affection  brings, 

Beneath  Death's  overshadowing  wings  1 

So  fades  the  rose ;  but  lingers  still. 
More  hallowed  now,  its  rich  perfume^ 

To  bless  the  air,  so  murk  and  chill, 
niat  wraps  its  manUe  round  the  tomb : 

Oh,  cull  the  leaves  that  freshly  grow, 

To  strew  their  turf  who  sleep  mIow  1 

To  strew  her  turf  who  loved  the  roae^ 
And  as  the  lilVs  bell  was  pure ; 

Unfading  now  the  flowers  she  knows. 
From  earthly  blighting  all  secure: 

Yet  deck  this  spot  ere  Summer  go, 

Our  choicest  flower  is  laid  below  1 

Our  choicest  flower  below  is  laid : 
With  amaranths  plant  this  grassy  glade^ 
With  myrtle  wreathe  this  marble  cold; 
To  us  its  short,  sad  tale  is  told  1 
When  Spring-time  comes,  with  blue  eye  wet, 
Here  blossom,  dearest  Violet  I 
There 's  hope  beyond  the  Winter's  snow : 
The  flower  still  uvea  we  've  laid  below ! 
BottMj  («V<w«.,)  1852. 
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ROBERT     BURNS, 

*Oo  to  Toor  Kolptiired  tomU,  jre  gml» 
In  a' the  flnael  tnah  o' ttate  I 
Bui  by  the  honeet  turf  ini  wait, 

ThoQ  man  of  worth  I 
And  weep  the  ao  best  reUow*i  Ihto 

E'er  lay  in  earth.' 

Robert  Burns  was  bom  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  1759, 
about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  m  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  kirk  of  Alloway  and  the  '  Auld  Brig  o'  Doon.'  The  son 
of  poor  parents,  domestic  embarrassments  deprived  him  of  all  educational 
advantages  save  those  open  to  the  poorest  Scot  His  early  life  alternated 
between  the  labors  of  the  plough  and  the  studies  of  the  district  school. 
About  the  age  of  sixteen,  falling  in  love  with  a  '  sonsie  lass,'  with  him 
began  both  love  and  poetry. 

Previously  to  this  time  there  were  marked  in  him  no  especial  signs  of 
his  after  greatness.  Indeed,  he  was  ranked  by  one  of  his  teachers  as  infe- 
rior to  his  brother  Gilbert.  But  from  this  penod  a  new  vista  opened  before 
him,  a  new  work  was  assigned  him,  and  how  it  was  performed  the  world 
knows.  How  Bums,  depressed  with  poverty,  straitened  on  every  hand, 
and  yearning  as  mortal  never  did  before  for  sympathy  and  kmdness, 
how  he  was  admired  and  then  neglected,  and  fin^y  how  he  was  left 
alone  to  starve  and  die,  it  irks  my  pen  to  recount.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
lacking  educatioh,  books,  refined  society,  and  the  means  of  enjoying 
them,  perpetually  haunted  by  the  pinchmg  demon,  he  drew  on  hiinself 


in  tsLYOT  of  his  country,  and  to-day  Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  poorest 
of  her  sons  for  the  richest  heir-loom  she  possesses. 

Bums's  rank  among  the  poets  of  the  world  it  is  no  part  of  our  present 
puipose  to  discusss.  That  he  has  no  compeer  among  the  Scotch  bards, 
all  are  undoubtedly  agreed.  What  can  be  more  simply  touching  and 
tmthfal  than  his  description  of  humble  life  in  the  *  Tale  of  the  Twa 
Dogs:' 

<Thbt  'rb  nae  ne  wretched 's  ane  wad  think, 
Though  conatantly  on  poortltb's  brink : 
They're  sae  aocostomed  wl'  the  sight, 
The  Tiew  ot  gl'es  them  little  flrl^^t. 

'Then  chance  an'  fortnne are  lae  gnided, 
They  're  aye  in  lees  or  malr  provided ; 
An'  thoogh  fiuigaed  wi'  doae  employment, 
A  blink  o*  feet's  a  sweet  ei\)oyment. 

'  The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  ttret, 
Their  gruahie  weana  an'  ftdthAt'  wtrea ; 
The  prattUn'  things  are  Just  theh*  pride 
That  sweetens  a'  their  ilreslde. 


'  That  menrjr  day  the  year  begins, 
They  bar.  the  door  on  frosty  winds ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wl'  mantling  ream. 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam ; 
The  Innttn  pipe  and  sneeahin  mill 
Arehaadea  round  wl'  right  gnid  wlU : 
The  cantle  auld  folks  crackin'  crooae^ 
The  joaaa  anee  nmtin'  through  the  home- 
ly heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them. 
That  I  for  Joy  hae  beitU  wl'  them.' 
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We  could  hardly  spue  this  poem.  'The  cantie  auld  folks'  with 
*  luntin  pijpe  and  sueeshin  mill ; '  '  the  joung  sues  rantin'  through  the 
house;'  tne  dog  that '  wi' them  barkit  for  ^07 ; '  the  *fro8tv  winds 'with- 
out, *'  whyles '  *  the  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  reaoai,'  on  ^  tnat  merry  day 
the  year  b^ns : '  was  ever  so  genial  a  picture  drawn  of  a  happy  new- 
year's  day  ? 

A  strong  point  in  Bums's  character  was  his  genuine  sympathy  for  his 
fellows  in  distress,  his  palliation  of  their  faults,  and  his  fearless  advocacy 
of  their  claims.  I  know  not  how  better  to  portray  his  features  than  to 
quote  his  own  words.  Mark  his  elo<]uent  plea,  in  the  following  address 
to  the  *•  Unco  Guid,'  or  the  '  lUgidly  Kighteous,'  for  the  erring  and  un- 
fortunate : 

*  Tbem  gentlj  scan  your  brother  man, 

StUl  gentter  idster  woman ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kenninwniigi 

To  step  aside  u  haman : 
One  pohit  moat  atiU  be  greatly  dark, 

The  moving  wky  they  do  It ; 
And  Jnat  aa  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  flur  perhapa  they  rae  it 

■Who  made  the  heart,  *t  la  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  ua ; 
Hb  knows  each  chord — its  yarlooa  tooei 

Each  spring — its  various  bias : 
Tlien  at  the  balance  let's  be  mate, 

We  never  can  a^Jnat  it ; 
What 's  ion*  we  partly  may  compote, 

But  know  not  what  *&  rtntudj 

How  sadly  and  yet  how  humanly  he  pleads  the  cause  of  the  &llen ;  how 
gently  and  earnestly  he  bespealra  the  kindly  scanning  of  a  'brother 
man ; '  and  how  beautifdlly  and  truthfully  suggests  the  reason :  '  Who 
made  the  heart,  'tis  Hb  cdone  decidedly  can  try  us.'  Surely  the  heart 
that  prompted  such  teachings  was  as  generous  as  the  genius  that  ex- 
pressed them  was  great.  Noble  words  those,  at  whose  utterance  the 
harsh  censure  and  severe  judgment  give  way  to  the  soft  and  hallowed 
tones  of  sympathy  and  pity. 

The  simplicity  of  nature  characterized  him.  ^  True  genius  has  no  surer 
index  than  this.  It  betokens  the  conscious  strength  of  the  true  poet. 
Bead  his  simple  story  of  the  Mouse, '  On  turning  her  up  in  her  nest  with 
the  plough : ' 

•  Wn,  BleeUt,  oowMn*,  tim*roaa  beaatie, 
Ob,  what  a  panics  In  thy  breaatlel. 
Thou  need  na'  start  awasaa  hasty* 

Wl*  bickering  brattle, 
I  wad  bo  laith  to  rin  an*  chase  thee, 

Wl'maxd*ringpatUel* 

Who  has  not  gazed  over  and  over  a^ain  in  his  mind's  eye,  with  strange 
interest,  at  this  scene  of  the  '  tim'rous  beastie '  starting  awa '  wi'  bickering 
brattle,'  while  Bums,  leaning  lazily  on  his  plough,  eyeing  the '  wee  beastie, 
assures  her  of  his  innocence  of  the  '  murd'nnj^  pattle '  f 

Nor  did  his  pen  lack  power  in  the  field  of  satire.  His  sarcasm  was 
as  biting  as  his  temper  was  mild.  This  power,  dangerous  as  it  too  often 
is,  was  in  him  controlled  and  exercised  under  a  proper  regard  of  the 
rights  of  others.  True,  he  wielded  it  with  vigor  and  severity,  but  it  waa 
duected  to  its  legitimate  objects,  and  used  within  legitunate  bounds. 
Hypocrisy  needs  dissection,  quackeiy  calls  for  exposure,  cant  demands 
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'  ■  '  ■    ■ 

the  knife.    A  fiur  example  of  his  touch  is  aeen  in  the  lines  entitled, 
'Death  and  Doctor  Hombook:' 

*8ATt  theDsiL, 
When  I  kiUed  ane  a  fitir  atrae  <le•a^ 
Bj  kM  o'  Mood  oc  want  o*  braath. 
TUii"^ .    .  ^ . 


tl'mfrMtotakmyaith 
That  HoRiiBOOK*i  iMll 
Haa  dad  a  aoore  In  their  Lut  Glalth, 
By  diap  and  pill. 

*  A  bonold  laa^  ya  ken  her  name. 
Some  IU>brBwn  drink  had  hovM  her  i 
She  tmata  herwl\  to  hide  the  shame, 

In  HoRiiB0OK*a  care: 
HoER  aent  her  off  to  her  lang  haoke, 
TohideltlhereJ 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  depict  the  character  of  Bums,  or  rather 
have  introduced  him  to  the  reader  in  his  own  representations  as  he  has 
drawn  himselfl 

That  he  had  many  fiudts,  that  his  private  character  was  not  wholly 
fiee  from  stain,  we  are  not  here  to  deny.  That  impulse  was  in  him 
stronger  than  principle,  that  in  his  domestic  relations  he  was  not  true, 
we  cannot  if  we  would  conceal.  But  when  are  taken  into  the  account 
the  circumstances  of  his  whole  life,  his  struggles  and  aspirations ;  his 
repeated  endearors  to  throw  off  his  burdens,  and  his  as  repeated  failures ; 
his  passions  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  his  {isiscinating  power  over  the  other 
sex  that  made  the  conauest  easy ;  his  bitter  consciousness  of  his  own 
unappreciated  genius ;  his  intensely  strong  desire  for  love  and  sympathy, 
and  the  perpetual  antagonism  between  his  position  and  his  tastes ;  and 
especially  when  we  remember  his  touching  words,  we  '  know  not  what^s 
resisted,'  the  words  of  censure  will  not  go  forth :  the  pen  refuses  to  write 
them. 

Before  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Bums  the  exciseman  died,  but  Bums 
the  poet  still  Uves.  From  this  ploughman  went  forth  words  that  first 
startled,  then  delighted  the  worlo.  At  his  yoice  the  dead  formulas  of 
philosophy  sprang  into  life,  and  their  drear  abstractions  became  persusr 
siye  numbers.  Under  his  teaching  humanity  spumed  the  servitude  that 
bowed  to  accident,  and  learned  the  dignity  of  a  tme  though  humble  life. 
With  Midas-like  power  genius  transmutes  whatever  it  touches  into  gold, 
and  leaving  thereon  the  superscription  of  a  greater  than  Caesar,  gives  it 
currency  in  all  ages  and  among  all  people.  It  is  a  maffic  wand,  fomoing 
and  transforming  all  minds  into  the  image  of  the  magician. 

Thus,  with  this  rustic  bard,  we  sympaSiize  with  the  '  cow'rin',  tim'rous 
beastie'  in  the  ruin  of  her  nest;  follow  with  eager  interest  the  ^  ugly, 
creepin',  blastit  wonner '  of  a  louse  in  his  stroll  over  a  lady's  bonnet  at 
church ;  mourn  '  the  daisy's  fate ; '  laugh  at  *  Tam  o'  Shanter '  and  his 
*  Mare ; '  srow  merry  on  '  Scotch  Drink  "that '  cheers  the  heart  o'  droop- 
ing care  y  become  social  with  '  Auld  Homie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie ; ' 
lament,  *  wi'  saut  tears,' '  poor  Marlie's  dead  I '  grow  indignant  at  those 
*wha  are  sae  pious  and  sae  holy,  they've  naught  to  do  but  mark  and 
tell  their  neebor's  fiiuts  and  folly;'  claim  that,  *  what  though  on  hamely 
&ie  we  dine,  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that;'  live  life  o'er  again  in  *auld 
lanjB^  syne ; '  weep  over  that  most  touching  elegy, '  Highland  Mary,'  and 
^  wi'  aerioos  £u5e^join  round  the  ingle-side  'the  circle  wide,'  in  the  'Cot 
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tor's  Saturday  Night'    Verilj,  he  has  swept  the  chords  of  the  human 
heart  with  a  master's  hand  I 

But  what  we  most  affect  in  him  is  his  perfect  simplicitj  and  trueness 
to  nature.  In  the  choice  of  his  themes  he  has  not  ascended  with  Milton 
to  heaven  to  rohe  himself  with  its  glory,  nor  descended  with  Dante  into 
hell  to  clothe  himself  in  its  terrors :  there  is  no  striving  for  sublime  subjects 
whose  grandeur  may  reflect  upon  him  some  portion  of  their  greatness ; 
there  is  no  pigmy  perched  upon  Alps ;  but  guided  by  the  unerring  instinct 
of  genius,  he  selected  the  simplest  themes,  the  '  mountain  daisy 'and  the 
*  mouse,'  and  borrowing  nothing  from  them  but  the  occasion  of  his  song, 
told  the  story  of  their  misfortunes  in  such  simple,  touching  verse,  that  the 
dwellers  in  hovel  or  hall  will  read  them  over  and  over,  and  cease  not  to 
bless  the  day  when  the  lowliest  things  on  earth  inspired  the  bard  to  sing. 
Wars  and  conquests,  the  fates  of  kingdoms,  the  lives  Of  mighty  men 
of  valor,  the  tilts  and  tournaments  of  chivahic  times,  and  the  grandeur 
of  taronial  halls  and  feudal  castles,  had  too  long  been  the  themes  of  poets. 
Bums  came  singing  no  monotone,  offering  no  incense  to  heraldry,  to 
direct  the  way  to  a  nobler  field ;  to  unfold  the  page  of  humble  life ;  to 
claim  for  man  honor  because  he  is  a  num ;  to  show  the  world  a  king's 
no  better  than  a  peasant ;  to  invest  the  domestic  hearth  with  new  sancti- 
ties ;  to  jpour  upon  common  and  lovely  objects  the  baptism  of  genius ; 
and  to  evmce  the  truth,  that  a  '  wee  beastie '  of  a  mouse  may  be  a  thing 
of  greater  interest  than  many  a  crowned  monarch.  Bums  is  eminently 
the  poet  of  the  people,  the  interpreter  of  their  feelings,  the  pleader  of 
their  causes,  the  mend  of  their  adversity,  the  defender  of  their  rights. 

To  Scotland,  the  hmd  of  his  nativity,  he  was  an  especial  GoD-send. 
Bv  him  her  language  was  made  a  classic ;  her  poetry  the  vade-mecum 
of  ail  lovers  of  tme  genius ;  her  hills  and  valleys,  brigs  and  kirks,  the 
shrines  where  learning  and  literature  pay  their  devotion. 

His  appeals  were  to  the  human  heart,  and  it  responded,  and  the  response 
is  still  going  back  in  tributes  of  love  and  reverence  from  every  hearth- 
stone laid  by  civilization. 

The  tomb  of  genius  is  sacred  to  all ;  and  frt>m  distant  and  different 
lands  travellers  come  up  to  the  house  where  Robert  Bums  was  bom,  and 
the  place  where  his  body  was  laid,  and  call  it  holy  ground,  and  worship 
even  the  memorials  of  mm  who  wrote  those  Scottish  songs ;  those  songs 
fresh  as  the  feelings  of  childhood,  simple  as  nature,  tender  and  loving  as 
a  mother,  rich  as  a  gush  of  heavenly  music,  and  beautiful  as  the  '  moun- 
tain daisy.'  How  has  literature  and  poesy  been  enriched  by  the  tributes 
of  this  rustic  follower  of  the  plough  I  What  a  legacy  was  bequeathed 
to  the  world  by  this  poverty-stricken  exciseman  1  Giving  finely,  boun- 
teously of  his  own  priceless  stores,  he  received  nothing  in  life  but  the 
liberty  to  die.  Yet,  neglected  child  of  genius  1  thy  life  was  ereatly  good : 
thy  country  stands  in  honor  through  memory  of  thee :  dweUers  over  the 
wide  Atlantic  seek  thy  resting-place  and  weep  at  thy  tomb ;  and  loving 
hearts  have  thee  in  keeping,  wherever  Highland  Mary  has  been  wept. 
At  the  mde  ingle-side  none  so  welcome  as  thou :  in  the  courtly  hall  tne 
well-thumbed  page  shows  thee  a  favorite  there.  At  the  mention  of  thee, 
kindly  memones  kindle :  at  the  recurrence  of  thy  birth-day  congenial 
spirits  gather,  and  call  it  sacred  time  in  the  calendar  of  genius. 
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COFFEE 


IT    ifzas     uaut     x..     z.Awaoir. 


All  UDg  the  praise  of  roby  wine 

Through  cryBtal  goblets  flowing^ 
And  mormar  of  the  pnrple  yine 

'Keath  endless  summer  glowing; 
How  well  it  charmS)  the  heart  it  warms^ 

The  soul  in  sunshine  steeping, 
As  beantj,  mirth,  and  hope  s  bright  birth 

Lay  chained  within  its  keeping. 

But  wherefore  gild  the  temptmp  draught^ 

Whieh  staina  the  11^  that  praises  f 
A  neetar  far  more  pure  and  sweet 

The  wearied  spirit  raises : 
T  will  tinge  with  ligrht  oare's  darkest  nighty 

like  some  diyine  libation; 
Joy  fills  the  eye  and  hearts  beat  high 

^Beneath  its  inspiration. 

It  ripples  through  the  silyer  spout, 

In  dear  transparent  china, 
Brought  freshly  from  the  sparklmg  hearth 

By  Pbillis  or  by  Doc  ah. 
How  rich  the  scent  when  softly  blent 

With  cream,  rich,  thick  and  yellow, 
Whose  currents  glide  in  mingled  tide 

Its  pungent  strength  to  mellow  1 

It  stirs  the  flash  of  soul  and  senses 

Till  wit  and  conyerse  mingle ;    - 
For  mind's  best  raye^  like  sorrow's  wayes^ 

Ne'er  rush  to  qieet  us  single : 
Biiffht  fancies  strike  on  minds  alike^ 

That  fade  not  with  the  fleeting, 
For  words  that  thrill  erow  deeper  still 

When  glance  with  ^anee  is  meeting. 

It  wakes  within  the  melting  soul 

Time's  lost  or  buried  pleasures, 
Old  friends^  old  books,  old  songs,  old  joya^ 

And  all  life's  gamerod  treasures : 
Bereft  of  pain,  't  will  softly  gain 

Old  Memory's  haunted  places^ 
While  o'er  us  rise^  in  angel  guise. 

Soft  smiles  on  yamshed  faces. 

As  one  by  one  our  guests  denart^ 

Left  with  remembrance  oiuy, 
We  scarcely  sigh  that  time  flits  by, 

And  leayes  us  sad  and  lonely ; 
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Hof>e'8  nuynung  breaka^  and  joy^  Awakefl^ 

Life's  gloomy  page  to  brightMi, 
Ab  on  oar  quiet  silent  hearUi 

The  dying  embers  lighten. 

Then  on  the  pillow  softly  sinks 

The  head  with  visions  teeming. 
And  many  an  eastern  pageant  floats 

Before  our  gorgeous  dreaming; 
To  see  life  pass  in  fancy's  glass^ 

With  moon-light  radiance  beaming 
It  seeks  the  breast  diyinely  blest 

Through  mistj  modia  gleaming. 


SKETCHES     FROM     THE     COVE 


As  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  put  the  old  wood-cutter's  peculiar  phrase- 
ology upon  paper,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  telling  his  stoir  in  my  own 
words,  with  various  additions  which  I  have  since  heard  n-om  Farmer 
Wilson  and  others  of  the  Cove  people.  And  for  a  short  time  we  must 
leave  the  stately  pines  and  fragrant  rose-tree  of  the  homestead,  and  re- 
trace our  steps  through  the  little  brown  wood-path  to  the  beach,  that  my 
readers  may  more  fuDy  understand  the  scene  and  the  incidents  of  poor 
Lucy's  story. 

Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cove  Bay,  there  lies  a  dangerous  reef  of 
rocks  called  the  Black  Ledge,  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  larse  vessels 
at  certain  times  of  the  tide,  and  which  has  sometimes  proved  tatal  even 
to  the  little  fishing  boats  of  the  Cove.  At  high  water  this  ledge  is  al- 
most hidden ;  but  as  the  tide  ebbs,  a  row  of  bkck  jagged  rocks  appean 
above  the  water,  whose  bold  dark  masses,  worn  by  the  dashing  of  the 
waves  into  wild,  stranffe  shapes,  with  the  troubled  water  for  ever  boiling 
and  foaming  around  tnem,  would  seem  to  justify  the  superstitious  awe 
with  which  the  people  of  the  Cove  regard  them.  They  invest  these 
rocks,  as  they  do  almost  every  scene  of  nature  around  them,  with  a  su- 
pernatural interest,  and  many  and  fearful  are  the  traditions  of  the  Black 
Ledge.  Their  voices  grow  lower  as  they  speak  of  it,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  Cove  fisherman,  even  on  a  bright  sunny  morning,  with  a 
sentle  wind  and  smooth  sea,  ever  passes  its  gloomy  barrier  without  a 
feeling  of  awe,  and  a  prayer  for  a  safe  passage  through  its  foaming 
waters.  The  principal  legend  of  the  place  is,  tlutt  more  tnan  a  hundred 
years  ago  a  pirate  captain,  famous  for  his  cruelties  and  crimes,  was 
wrecked  with  his  crew  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cove  Bay ;  that  since  that 
time  there  has  been  no  peace  for  the  troubled  waters,  and  that  these 
gloomy-looking  rocks  gradually  made  their  appearance,  as  fit  monuments 
to  mark  the  resting-place  of  men  black  with  such  feaiful  crimes.    They 
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have  strange  tales,  too,  of  wild  cries  and  laughter  heard  from  the  ledge 
on  stonny  nights,  and  of  ghostly  hands  upraised  from  the  water  to  puU 
down  the  boats  of  unwary  fishermen ;  and  one  grove  old  skipper  tells  of 
piMwng  the  led^  on  a  still  evening,  when  the  sky  and  sea  were  clear  and 
calm,  and  loolong  over  the  edge  of  his  boat,  he  saw  the  forms  of  the 
pirate  captain  and  his  crew  lymff  on  the  sand,  with  their  pale  ghastly 
tiM>6s  gazmg  up  at  him  through  £e  water.  The  most  terrible  of  their 
stories  pther  round  one  particular  rock  in  the  ledge,  which  is  always 
called  me  Black  Captain.  It  is  much  taller  than  the  rest,  and  is  over- 
sown with  long  brown  sea-weed,  and  at  times  it  certainly  has  a  wonder- 
mi  resemblance  to  a  human  fi|fure  draped  in  a  long  doak,  with  out- 
stietched  aims.  I  spoke  of  this  singular  likeness  rather  jestingly  one 
evffliing  at  the  Farm,  but  I  soon  found,  by  the  serious  &ces  round  me, 
that  it  was  no  jesting  matter ;  and  perhaps  when  my  readers  have  heard 
the  story  of  Lucy,  Siey  will  not  so  much  wonder  at  the  superstitious 
feaiB  of  the  good,  simple  people. 

One  stormy  afternoon,  many  years  ago,  a  group  of  fishermen  were 
asaembled  on  the  Cove  beach,  watching  a  large  vessel  that  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  coast,  driven  furiously  by  the  wind,  and  seemed  to  be 
trytag  to  steer  her  course  toward  the  entrance  of  the  Cove  Bay.  An  old 
weather-beaten  seaman,  who  had  been  for  some  time  examining  her 
through  a  glass,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  still  ^  spyglass  of  the  Cove,) 
suddenly  exclaimed :  '  She  is  making  for  harbor  in  our  bay,  and  unless 
we  can  wam  her  off,  she  will  be  darned  to  pieces  on  the  iBlack  Ledge 
Hark !  how  it  roars  I  We  must  bestir  ourselves,  messmates,  or  the  Bl^k 
Captain  will  take  a  rich  prize  to-night'  And  aided  by  his  comrades,  the 
sturdy  old  fellow  built  up  a  huge  fire  on  one  of  the  clifis  overhanging 
the  iky,  and,  with  ringing  of  bells  and  blowing  of  horns,  tried  to  wam 
off  the  stranger  vessel  which  was  rudiing  onward  to  her  destruction 
Bat  their  labor  was  in  vain.  Whether,  misunderstanding  the  sisals 
horn  the  shore,  she  was  allured  by  the  comparatively  calm  water  within 
the  ledge,  or  whether  she  was  disabled  and  unmanageable  from  the  storm, 
was  never  known.  On  she  came,  bearing  direcUy  down  upon  the  ree^ 
over  which  the  waters  foamed  and  roared  as  if  eager  for  their  approach- 
ing prey.  The  Cove  sailors  did  all  that  they  coidd,  but  the  storm  was 
so  furious,  and  the  surf  so  hieh,  that  they  knew  no  boat  could  live  in 
such  a  sea,  and  that  human  hdp  could  be  of  no  avaiL  And  when  they 
saw  that  their  signals  were  disregarded,  they  gathered  in  groups  upon 
the  beach,  and  there  in  silence  awaited  the  fetal  moment.  On  came  the 
vessel,  looking  instinct  with  life,  as  with  a  bounding,  rushing  swiftness  she 
fled  before  the  wind.  The  rain  now  began  to  pour  in  torrents,  and  the 
sea-mist,  which  had  been  gathering  all  the  afternoon,  soon  completely 
veQed  her  fix>m  the  view  of  the  anxious  watchers  on  the  beach.  But 
not  even  the  roaripff  of  the  waves  or  the  howling  of  the  wind  could  keep 
fiom  their  ears  the  heart-breaking  cries  which  came  now  and  then  in  the 
prases  of  the  storm,  telling  too  surely  the  fate  of  the  vessel  and  her  crew. 
The  deep  voice  of  tiie  oLa  fisherman  who  had  before  spoken,  and  who 
was  kncwn  among  his  comrades  by  the  name  of  Brave  Ben,  was  now 
hewrd,  saying  solemnly, '  It  is  all  over,  boys ;  she  has  struck.  The  Ledge 
has  done  its  work,  let  us  now  do  ours.'    And  he  then  proceeded  to  sta- 
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tion  men  at  short  distances  along  the  shore,  provided  with  ropes  and  all 
means  of  succor,  if  any  of  the  unfortunate  crew  should  be  brought  to 
the  beach  by  the  waves. 

Soon  night  came  on,  the  rain  extinguished  their  fire,  the  cries  for  help 
ceased,  and  the  men,  after  two  hours  of  fruitless  waiting  and  watching, 
grew  discouraged  and  weaiy,  and  dropped  off  one  by  one  to  seek  their 
own  fire-sides.  But  Brave  Ben  could  not  leave  his  watch  so  easily.  He 
was  a  good  as  well  as  a  brave  Ben,  and  as  he  saw,  by  certain  signs  in 
the  sky,  that  there  would  soon  be  a  change  in  the  weather,  and  as  the 
tide  was  fistst  going  down,  he  could  not  leave  the  beach  while  there  was 
one  chance  of  saving  human  life.  Then,  too,  he  was  less  troubled  with 
superstitious  fears  than  his  comrades,  and  often  shocked  them  by  con- 
sidering the  Black  Ledge  only  a  very  dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  and  by 
jeering  at  their  stories  of  the  pirate  and  his  crew.  As  the  hist  group  of 
his  companions  departed,  one  of  them  said,  in  a  loud  enough  tone  for 
Ben  to  hear :  '  Well,  if  any  man  among  us  is  fit  to  meet  spirits,  it  is  our 
Ben ;  but  I  must  say,  I  should  not  like  to  be  in  his  shoes  to-nieht.' 

Ben  laughed  heartily  at  this  speech,  and  boldly  pursued  his  solitary 
walk  up  and  down  the  beach,  whidi  was  gradually  growing  wider  ^m 
the  receding  of  the  tide,  moving  his  lantern  in  front  of  him  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  the  objects  of  his  search.  But  as  the  voices  of  the  fisher- 
men died  away,  the  last  words  of  his  fnend,  and  the  wild  tales  of  his 
native  phice,  would  come  into  his  mind.  The  various  traditions  of  the 
Ledge  and  the  Black  Captain  rose  before  him,  and  it  was  in  vain  he  tried 
to  think  of  other  things.  Ashamed  of  this  weakness,  he  began  to  sing 
an  old  searsong ;  but  his  own  voice  sounded  strangely  in  that  lonely  spot, 
and  he  started  to  hear  the  chorus  of '  Heave  ho,  messmates  I  heave  away  I ' 
repeated  in  a  mocking  voice  from  the  rocks.  Li  vain  he  said  to  himself 
that  it  was  only  an  echo ;  his  stout  heart  failed  him,  and  he  did  not 
repeat  the  song. 

Before  lon^  the  rain  ceased,  the  clouds  began  to  break  away,  and 
glimpses  of  me  moon  appeared  through  them,  throwing  a  fiunt  light 
over  the  lonely  beach  and  the  heaving  waters.  Ben  shuddered  as  he 
saw  that  the  vessel  was  gone,  and  that  where  they  had  last  seen  her  were 
now  only  the  black  rocks  of  the  ledge,  assuming  strange,  unearthly  forms 
in  the  uncertain  light  One  tall,  dark  mass  of  rock  seemed  to  nod  and 
beckon  to  him,  and  he  could  not  turn  his  eyes  away  from  it.  While  he 
was  gazing  fixedly  at  this  rock,  and  wondering  at  its  singular  like- 
ness to  a  human  figure,  the  moon  shone  out  very  brightly  between 
the  clouds,  and  revealed  something  white  clinging  to  the  dark  form.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  again ;  and  as  he  looked,  he  heard,  or  thought 
he  heard,  a  faint  cry.  When  Ben's  kind  human  heart  was  roused,  all 
supernatural  fears  fled  at  once.  'I  would  &ce  the  devil  himself'  he 
thought,  *  to  save  that  poor  wretch.  It  nuiy  be  a  woman  or  a  child  I* 
And  brushing  away  a  tear  with  his  sleeve,  as  he  thought  of  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  dearly  loved,  and  whom  he  had  lost  only  a  year  before, 
and  of  his  little  son,  then  sleeping  happily  at  the  homestead,  he  hastened 
to  unmoor  his  boat ;  and  as  the  sea  was  now  much  calmer,  he  was  soon 
on  his  way  to  the  ledge. 

What  Ben  saw  and  did  at  the  ledge  he  never  told.    He  would  often 
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idate  the  events  of  that  night  to  his  companions  as  far  as  the  pushing 
off  his  hoat  into  the  sur^  but  beyond  that  they  could  never  make  him 
eow  One  thing  they  noticed,  which  made  thein  all  the  more  curious  to 
find  out  the  secret  Ben  never  again  jeered  at  the  stories  of  the  ledge, 
but  listened  to  the  tales  of  the  fishermen  in  grave  silence.  Ail  they 
knew  was,  that  Ben  appeared  at  one  of  the  neighboring  cottages  at  dawn 
on  the  morning  after  the  shipwreck,  bearing  in  his  arms  a  lovely  little 
ffir],  about  six  years  old,  of  whom  he  would  only  say,  that  he  had  found 
her  lashed  to  a  spar  of  the  vessel,  dingiug  to  one  of  the  rocks  of  the 
ledge. 

The  little  girl  was  insensible,  but  after  her  wet  clothes  were  removed, 
and  her  linm  rubbed  with  warm  flannel,  her  consciousness  slowly 
returned*  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  lookmg  up  at  the  rough  but  kind 
faoea  that  were  bending  over  her,  seemed  to  try  to  smile,  but  the  effort 
pioved  a  failure,  and  the  poor  child  burst  into  tears.  After  a  time  she 
reoovexed  herself  enough  to  answer  the  many  questions  with  which  the 
curious  but  well-meaning  cottagers  overwhelmed  her.  But  she  seemed 
Bad  and  fri^tened,  and  would  not  talk  n^uch.  She  only  said  that  her 
name  was  Lucy  Arnold,  and  that  she  was  coming  from  England  to  • 
Anoerica  with  her  father  and  moth^.  Of  the  cause  of  the  ship^s  destruc- 
tion she  knew  nothing.  She  onlv  remembered  a  horrible  scene  of  agony 
and  confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  her  father  tied  her  to  a  plank,  and. 
then  came  a  diock  apd  a  struggle,  and  she  felt  the  water  rushing  over 
her ;  and  then,  as  she  came  to  £e  surface  again,  she  saw  what  she  thought 
was  a  great  black  head  raised  from  the  water.  She  said  that  she  dung 
round  it  with  her  arms,  and  then  she  stopped,  and  turned  pale,  and  said 
she  did  not  remember  any  thing  else  distinctly  until  she  found. herself 
in  the  warm  bed  in  the  cottage.  After  they  had  breakfasted,  Ben 
annoonoed  his  intention  of  taking  little  Lucy  to  hve  with  kim  at  the 
homestead,  but  the  good  woman  at  the  cottage  strongly  opposed  this 
plan.  She  said  that  the  child  needed  a  mother's  care^  and  that  the 
nomestead  would  be  a  lonely  place  for  a  little  girl.  Old  Betty  she  did 
not  think  was  a  fit  companion  for  Lucy,  and  ^  herself  would  be  so 
glad  to  adopt  her  in  the  pkce  of  her  own  little  daughter,  whom  she  had 
just  loet  iBen  listened  quietly  to  these  arguments,  but  before  ho  could 
answer  Lucy  crept  to  his  side,  and  sliding  ner  hand  into  his,  and  gazing 
eameBtly  up  into  his  &ce,  she  whispered :  '  Please  let  me  go  with  you.' 
Ben  could  not  resist  the  pleading  eyes  upraised  to  his.  He  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  said:  'You  shall  go  with  me,  my  darling,  and  old  Ben 
will  do  his  best  to  make  your  Hfe  a  happy  one.' 

Ben's  cottage  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  at  some  distance 
fxoxDi  the  village.  It  was  a  pretty,  picturesque  little  house,  covered  with 
Tines,  with  a  gay  flower-garden  in  front  and  a  neat  vegetable  patch 
l)ehind.  And  m  this  quiet  spot  little  Lucy  found  a  happy  home.  She 
waa  naturally  a  loving,  sweet-tempered  child,  and  Ben  soon  grew  very 
fbnd  of  her.  Ipdeed,  his  affections  seemed  equally  divided  between  her 
and  his  only  son,  a  boy  about  ten  years  old.  The  children  were  very 
bi^^  togeUier.  They  both  went  to  the  village-school,  but  in  their 
ati^es  and  ^)orts  they  needed  no  other  companionship.  They  took  long 
rambles  together  in  the  woods,  and  were  never  so  pleased  as  when  they 
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could  wile  away  old  Betty  from  her  household  duties  to  sit  widi  them 
under  the  pine-trees,  and  tell  over  to  them  all  the  wild  searstoiies  and 
strange  superstitions  of  the  Core.  But  one  tale  always  made  Lucy  tom 
pale,  and  cling  closer  to  her  companion's  side.  It  was  the  legend  of 
the  Black  LedJ^  She  was  an  imaginative  child,  and  all  the  stories  of 
fiiiries  and  roints  only  interested  and  amused  her.  But  any  allusion  to 
this  tale  had  from  her  childhood  so  excited  and  alarmed  her,  that  Ben 
had  forbidden  Edward  and  Betty  to  mention  it  in  her  presence.  What 
the  secret  horror  was  which  this  story  raised  in  the  child^s  mind ;  whether 
it  was  some  dimly-remembered  vision  of  the  night  of  the  ship-wreck,  or 
whether  it  was  a  sad  presentiment  of  the  future,  was  never  known.  But 
it  was  a  potent  spell  over  poor  Lucy's  peace  of  mind^  and  after  a  visit  to 
the  village  she  would  often  come  back  to  the  homestead  pale  and  weep- 
mg  because  some  rude  boy  had  called  aft;er  her  as  she  pamed, '  There 
goes  Lucy  of  the  Ledge.  Run,  Lucy;  quick,  the  Black  Captain  is  after 
you !'  Indeed,  the  mere  sight  of  the  sea  seemed  to  affect  her  unpleas- 
antly, and  ^e  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when,  in  the  depth  of  the 
pine  woods,  she  could  foivet  the  neighborhood  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Black  Ledge.  And  thus  she  grew  yito  womanhood,  a  delicate,  sensitive, 
flower-like  being,  with  a  sadness  beyond  her  years,  whose  greatest  enjoy- 
ment was  in  wandering  in  the  woods  with  Edward,  and  feeding  her 
imagination  with  the  marvellous  tales  which  old  Betty  was  never  weary 
of  repeating.  Her  affection  for  her  adopted  father  was  veiy  strong,  and 
the  old  wood-cutter  said  that  many  a  tmie  when  he  was  a  boy  he  had 
seen  them  sitting  on  the  door-step  together,  when  he  passed  the  home- 
.  stead  at  sunset  on  his  way  to  the  village,  and  that  Lucy  always  had  a 
.kind,  pleasant  word  and  smile  for  him.  'Do  you  see  mat  old  brown 
j>ine-tree,  ma'am,  with  the  pretty  woodbine  flinging  its  green  wreaths 
jBTOund  the  old  rugged  trunk  ?  That  always  reminds  me  of  Lucy  and 
!Ben  as  I  have  so  often  seen  them,  Lucy  leaning  upon  Ben's  shoulder, 
\with  her  yellow  curls  shining  in  the  sunset  light,  and  her  little  white  hand 
.  clasped  in  his.' 

3ut  stronger  than  her  affection  for  her  father  was  her  love  for  Edward, 
theildnd,  tender  companion  of  her  childhood,  whose  thoughtftd,  loving 
care  had  shielded  her  from  every  trouble.  At  school  he  had  been  her 
protector  and  comforter,  making  all  rouffh  places  smooth,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding jrjear,aeemed  to  make  closer  and  dearer  the  tie  which  united  them* 
Their  fint  separation  was  when  Edward  went  on  a  short  fishing-voyage 
with  his  &tlier,  and  their  excessive  sorrow  at  parting  and  joy  at  meeting 
revealed  at  once  to  both  that  theur  love  was  more  than  that  of  brother 
and  sister ;  and  not  long  after  Edward's  return  he  told  his  father  that  he 
and  Lucy  were  betrothed.  The  old  woodman  dwelt  on  this  period  of 
Lucy's  history  a  long  time.  He  lingered  lovingly  over  the  story  of  her 
happiness,  and  seemed  to  dread  to  speak  of  the  shadow  which  was  so 
«oon  to  darken  her  sunshine.  He  told  of  often  meeting  her  with  Edward 
wandering  in  these  woods,  or  of  seeing  them  sitting  on  the  stone  before 
the  door,  bright  and  joyful  as  children  with  then:  newly-found  love.  But 
JA  change  must  come.  Brave  Ben  rejoiced  in  their  happiness,  but  he 
'knew  mat  woodland  walks  and  gathering  smnmer  flowers  was  not  the 
•businfiss  of  life.    Winter  would  come,  and  must  be  provided  for.    Bd- 
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ward  was  now  a  tall  active  young  man,  and  must  do  his  part  toward  the 
support  of  the  fiumly.  He  disliked  the  life  of  a  fisheiman,  but  loved  the 
sea;  so  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  at  once  to  the  neighboring 

sea-port  of  G j  and  try  to  set  a  voyage  to  some  distant  part  of  the 

world.  He  soon  returned  delighted  with  his  success.  He  had  secured 
a  berth  in  a  new  ship  which  was  to  sail  for  India  in  a  week.  He  was 
full  of  hopes  and  plans,  which  he  eageriy  communicated  to  the  trembling 
Jjacy.  This  was  such  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  make  his  fortune  that 
he  should  only  be  obliged  to  go  one  voyage.  In  a  year  he  should  be  at 
home  again,  and  then  they  would  be  married,  and  he  would  never  leave 
the  homestead  again.  Lucy  smiled  sadly.  The  very  thought  of  the 
sea  brought  vague  terrors  to  her  mind,  but  she  tried  to  forget  her  own 
sorrow  in  active  preparations  for  Edward's  speedv  departure.  At  last  all 
was  in  readiness,  and  if  the  wind  was  iaar  the  ship  was  to  sail  the  next 
morning.  It  was  a  mild  evening  in  September  when  Lucy  and  Edward 
set  forth  for  their  last  walk.  The  air  was  soft  and  warm,  but  over  the 
whole  fiioe  of  nature  there  was  spread  that  indescribable  autumnal 
influence  which  brings  sadness  and  the  thought  of  change  to  the  heart 
The  onlv  sounds  which  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  woods  were  the  rustle 
cf  the  oiling  leaves  and  the  melancholy  chirp  of  the  cricket  The  level 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  glimmered  through  the  pines,  and  tinged  their 
fidlen  leaves  with  the  hue  of  gold.  Lucy  and  Edward  strolled  on  quietly 
for  some  time,  and  at  last  sat  down  on  a  mossy  bank  beneath  a  great 
pine-tree.  Lucy  tried  to  be  calm  and  cheerful,  but  the  saddening 
influences  of  the  season  and  the  hour  overcame  her  resolution,  and  she 
burst  into  tears,  and,  confessing  her  fears  and  forebodings,  begged  Edward 
even  then  to  give  up  the  voyage,  to  do  any  thing  on  shore,  £ut  not  to  flo 
to  sea.  But  Edward  only  laughed  at  her  vague  presentiments  of  evil, 
and  tried  to  quiet  her  agitation  with  bright  pictures  of  their  future  hap- 
piness. *•  See,  Lucy,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  small  s^eet-brier  bush  which 
grew  near  Uiem,  covered  with  pretty  red  hips;  *see,  dear  Lucy,  before 
the  berries  on  tins  little  bush  are  formed  a^ain,  I  shall  be  at  home.  Let 
us  take  it  to  the  homestead  and  plant  it  oy  our  seat  on  the  door-step, 
that  you  may  remember  my  last  words  whenever  you  look  at  it  Listen, 
dear  child :  all  the  winter,  when  this  little  bush  seems  dry  and  lifeless, 
you  must  remember  that  its  life  is  still  warm  at  its  heart,  and  that  it  is 
patiently  waiting  the  sunshine  of  spring  to  bring  forth  its  buds  and  blos- 
soms again,  l^u  must  look  at  it  often  then,  dear  Lucy,  and  think  how 
cheerfully  it  waits  through  the  chill  winter  for  God's  own  time.  But  in 
the  spring,  when  you  see  the  green  leaf-buds  beg^n  to  push  forth  their 
little  neads,  you  may  know  that  I  have  turned  my  &ce  homeward ;  and 
in  Uie  summer,  when  the  little  bush  is  gay  and  bright  with  fnmat 
flowers,  then  be  gav  and  bright  too,  and  say  '  He  is  almost  here  y  but 
when  those  flower-leaves  have  Men,  and  the  red  berries  once  more  glow 
in  the  autumn  sun-light,  I  shall  be  sitting  by  your  side  on  the  old  stone 
door-step,  and  there  will  be  no  more  tears  and  troubles  for  us,  and  you  shall 
tell  me  if  the  little  bush  has  been  a  faithful  teacher  and  friend  to  you.' 
The  idea  amused  and  interested  Lucy.  She  helped  Edward  to  take  up 
the  bush  and  to  plant  it  by  the  cottage  door;  and  the  next  morning, 
when  she  had  said  her  last  good-bye,  and  watched  his  departii^  figure 
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until  it  was  hidden  fiom  her  view  by  the  waving  pines,  she  turned  to  her 
rose-bush  and  found  comfort  in  remembering  l^ward's  playful  words  as 
she  watered  and  tended  it 

The  autumn  wore  away,  and  the  dead  leaves  fell  from  the  rose,  but 
Lucy  kept  up  a  brave  heart  and  tried  to  be  patient  and  good,  and  to 
drive  away  aU  sad  forebodings.  But  the  wintejr  was  lonely  enough.  Ben, 
although  kind  and  affectionate,  was  no  satisfactory  companion  for  Lucy, 
and  Betty's  oft-repeated  tales  found  only  too  Mthful  an  echo  in  her  heart. 
With  the  spring  came  a  letter  from  Edward,  telling  of  a  successful  voy- 
age, and  speaking  confidently  of  a  happy  return.  And  with  the  green 
leaves  and  flower-*buds  Lucy's  smile  and  quiet  cheerfulness  returned. 
Her  sweet  voice  was  heard  once  more  in  the  woods  singing  the  old  bal- 
lads which  she  had  learned  from  Betty,  and  the  soft  ugbt  in  her  blue 
eye  showed  that  hope  had  driven  away  fear.  But  now  the  leaves  of  the 
sweet-brier  blossoms  had  fallen,  and  the  berries  were  once  more  begin- 
ning to  form,  and  all  was  bustle  and  expectation  at  the  homestead.  A 
second  letter  had  been  received  from  Edward,  in  which  he  said  he  should 
certainly  be  at  home  in  September ;  and  every  day  Lucy  might  be  seen 
perched  on  a  high  rock  in  the  woods  watching  the  distant  horizon  for  a 
larger  sail  than  those  of  the  fishing-boats  of  me  Cove.  But  the  month 
wore  away,  and  every  day  did  she  come  back  with  a  sadder  and  a  slower 


At  length,  one  gray,  lowering  afternoon,  she  saw  a  large  vessel  on  the 
horizon's  verge.  It  was  a  blustering,  chilly  day ;  the  wind  had  been  for 
some  time  OTaduaUy  rising,  and  the  old  seamen  of  the  Cove  prophesied 
a  heavy  gale.  The  ledge  was  covered  with  white  foam,  and  the  waves 
broke  along  the  beach  with  that  peculiar  moaning  sound  which  always 
presages  a  storm.  'Lucy  hastened  to  the  cottage  with  the  news  of  the 
large  sail  in  the  offing,  and  then  with  Ben  went  down  to  the  end  of  the 
Cove  Farm  Point  to  watch  its  approach.  In  about  an  hour  Ben  was 
able  to  make  out  with  the  Cove  sjpy-glass  that  it  was  really  Edward's 
ship,  and  he  and  Lucy  joyfully  awaitea  the  moment  when  it  would  pass 

near  enough  to  the  coast  on  its  way  to  G for  them  to  make  si^ials 

of  welcome,  for  which  they  well  kaew  anxious  eyes  would  be  watdiing 
as  the  vessel  passed  the  well-known  cli&  On  came  the  ship  nearer  and 
nearer;  their  signal  was  seen  and  answered.  Edward  was  on  board  then, 
and  welL    Li  a  few  hours  he  would  reach  the  town,  and  Lucy  and  her 

fiiiher  prepared  to  leave  the  Point  to  set  out  for  G ^  where  they 

would  be  sure  to  meet  him.  As  they  turned  for  another  look  at  the 
vessel,  the  old  skipper  was  attracted  by  a  strange  alteration  in  the  ship's 
course.  'Why,  what  does  all  this  mean! — she  is  lying-to  off  Eag^e 
Island.  See,  Lucy,  they  are  lowering  a  boat  By  Heaven  I '  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  'the  boy  cannot  be  mad  enough  to  try  to  cross  the  ledge  and 
land  at  the  Cove  in  suoh  a  surf  as  this !  The  tide  is  half  down,  and  the 
ledge  is  a  perfect  whirlpool  Quick,  Lucy,  to  the  beach !  perhaps  we 
can  save  him  yet'  Pale  and  breathless  with  terror,  Lucy  followeid  the 
old  seaman  as  he  hastened  to  the  beach.  Hurriedly  explaining  the  cause 
of  his  afifitaticHi  to  the  neighbors  who  had  gathered  there  to  watch  the 
approach  of  Edward's  vessel,  he  asked  who  would  go  with  him  as  fsir  as 
the  ledge  to  warn  or  direct  his  son  as  might  be  needed;  for  he  knew 
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that  Edward  was  ignorant  of  the  navigation  of  the  ledge,  and  he  thought 
that  at  least  he  could  make  him  understand  hj  signs  ue  danger  of  cross- 
ing it  For  Lucy's  sake  ihe  ledge  had  been  seldom  mentioned  in  Ben's 
fiunily,  and  he  well  knew  that  Edward  never  fully  realized  the  dangers 
of  this  fearful  barrier.  But  the  Cove  sailors  knew  too  well  the  terrible 
risk  of  launching  a  boat  in  such  a  sea,  and  they  tried  to  dissuade  Ben 
from  attempting  it.  But  the  brave  old  man  turned  away  from  them  in 
silence,  and  set  forth  alone.  Twice  his  boat  was  swamped  and  ovez^ 
turned  in  the  raging  surf  on  the  beach ;  but  nothing  daunted,  he  tried 
the  third  time,  and  succeeded  in  getting  safely  beyond  the  breakers. 
And  then  he  pulled  for  his  life,  or  what  was  dearer  to  him,  the  life  of 
his  son,  for  he  saw  the  ship's  boat  rapidly  approaching  from  the  other 
side,  and  he  could  plainly  discern  a  tall  figure  standing  in  the  bow,  which 
he  knew  to  be  that  of  his  son.  In  vain  he  strained  every  muscle  of  his 
iron  arms.  Swiftly  as  his  boat  cut  through  the  waves,  he  saw  that 
Edward  would  reach  the  ledge  before  he  could.  Then  he  stood  up  and 
waved  his  arms,  and  shouted  in  his  loudest  tones,  *Back  to  the  ship  I 
back  to  the  ship  for  your  life!'  But  the  wind  only  carried  his  voice  to 
the  shore,  where  the  words  were  plainly  heard,  and  rung  in  one  agonized 
brain  with  fearful  distinctness,  while  the  figure  in  the  approaching  boat 
joyfully  waved  its  arms  in  return,  as  a  sign  of  recognition  and  wdcome. 

The  neighbors  in  vain  tried  to  persuade  Lucy  to  go  into  a  cottage  near 
by  to  wait  for  her  father  and  lover.  She  only  smiled  strangely  in  reply, 
and  remained  fixed  like  a  statue  on  the  beach  where  Ben  had  left  her. 
Tliose  who  saw  her  on  that  evening  will  never  forget  the  look  in  her  eves. 
Her  bonnet  had  fellen  back,  her  goHen  curls  streamed  wildly  in  the  wind, 
which  was  now  blowing  furiously.  Her  delicate  features  assumed  a  look 
of  solemn  sternness,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ledge  with  a  look 
of  horror,  and  yet  as  if  there  was  a  strange  fascination  in  those  terrible 
rocks.  The  people  on  the  beach  were  so  much  occupied  in  watching 
her,  that  for  a  few  moments  they  forgot  the  boats,  when  suddenly  her 
eyes,  which  had  seemed  opened  to  an  unnatural  extent,  closed;  she 
uttered  a  heart-broken  cry,  and  clasping  her  hands  to  her  head,  she  sank 
senseless  upon  the  sand.  While  some  of  the  women  carried  her  to  a 
house  near  by,  the  watchers  on  the  beach  tried  to  see  what  had  caiised 
her  agony.  The  boat  from  the  ship  had  disappeared,  and  through  the 
gathering  darkness  they  could  see  Ben  slowly  returning.  His  boat  seemed 
the  sport  of  the  waves;  his  oars  were  idle;  and  when  at  last  his  boat 
was  tnrown  by  a  wave  far  up  on  the  beach,  and  his  comrades  gathered 
round  him,  he  was  like  one  stunned  with  grie£  He  could  only  press 
their  hands  and  say,  *My  boy,  my  boy!'  Iney  led  him  to  the  cottage 
where  Lucy  still  lay  insensible.  'Poor  child!'  he  said,  4t  would  Be 
better  for  her  if  she  never  woke  again.'  The  kindness  of  his  companions 
seemed  only  to  add  to  his  misery.  He  left  Lucy  to  the  care  of  the 
women,  and  went  back  alone  to  his  homestead,  from  which  he  had  set 
forth  ftdl  of  hope  and  happiness  a  few  hours  before,  and  which  was  hence- 
forth to  be  doubly  desolate. 

Lucy  slowly  recovered  from  the  death-like  state  into  which  she  was 
thrown  by  the  awful  scenes  of  that  night  But  the  shock  was  too  great 
tor  her ;  ner  senses  never  returned.    'Hie  agony  of  that  moment  was  too 
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much  for  a  mind  never  very  strong,  and  she  was  spared  the  misery  of 
ever  realizing  her  loss.  The  events  of  that  fatal  night  were  completely 
obliterated  m>m  her  memory.  She  was  never  excited  or  unreasonable. 
Her  sweetness  and  gentleness  were  the  same,  but  there  was  a  vacant 
look  in  her  eye,  and  a  fixed  smile  upon  her  lips,  which  showed  that  the 
informing  spirit  had  fled.  She  passed  her  days  happily  enough  in  wan- 
dering through  the  woods  as  formerly,  and  in  sitting  on  her  high  rock 
watcmng  for  Edward's  vessel.  She  lost  all  idea  of  time,  and  years 
seemed  to  her  like  months.  Sometimes  she  would  say  to  Ben,  '  How 
long  he  stays  away,  dear  father !  But  he  will  soon  be  here  now,  for  see, 
the  sweet-brier  berries  are  forming.'  The  sweet-brier  bush  was  still  her 
especial  care,  and  in  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn,  she  was  always 
adorned  with  its  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  berries.  But  the  strangest 
change  in  Lucy  was  her  love  for  the  sea,  and  especially  for  the  Black 
Ledge.  She  would  sit  for  hours  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  its  black  rocks 
and  foaming  waters,  smiling  and  singing  to  hersel£  Her  favorite  walk 
was  to  the  end  of  the  clifls  on  the  pomt,  where  on  a  bold  projecting  rock 
the  Cove  children  still  show  you  Lucy's  seat,  and  tell  you  how  their 
grand&thers  often  saw  her  sitting  there  crowned  with  her  own  sweet 
roses,  and  gazing  on  the  rocks  of  the  Black  Ledge. 

A  few  years  after  Edward's  loss,  Brave  Ben  died.  Lucy  shed  a  few  tears 
when  they  told  her  he  was  gone,  and  said  sadly,  *  Poor  Edward,  how 
sorry  he  will  be!  I  must  hurry  to  the  point,  that  I  may  be  the  first  to 
tell  him  of  his  father's  death.'  And  so  for  many  years  Lucy  lived  a 
wild,  harmless  life,  until  one  afternoon  she  did  not  return  from  the  diff 
at  her  accustomed  time.  Old  Betty  set  forth  for  the  village  to  seek  for 
her,  but  she  was  not  to  be  found  at  any  of  her  usual  haunts,  and  all 
night  the  people  of  the  village  were  scouring  the  woods  and  the  shore, 
hoping  to  find  some  trace  of  her.  But  their  search  was  in  vain,  and 
Betty  returned  to  the  homestead,  hoping  that  Lucy  had  only  wandered 
farther  than  was  her  wont,  and  that  the  morning  would  bring  her  home 
again.  And  the  morning  did  bring  her  home  again,  but  not  as  Betty 
hoped.  Two  of  the  Cove  sailors,  who  had  set  out  on  a  fishing  expedi- 
tion early  in  the  morning,  saw  something  white  floating  at  the  foot  of 
the  tallest  rock  of  the  le£e,  and  upon  approaching  it  they  recognized 
the  body  of  poor  Lucy.  She  had  probably  fallen  from  her  seat  on  the 
clifl',  or  venturing  too  &r  in  her  search  for  bright  shells  and  sea-weeds, 
had  Men  into  the  water.  Tenderly  and  carefully  they  lifted  her  into 
the  boat,  and  rowing  swiftly  to  the  beach  bore  her  once  jnore  through 
the  woods  she*  had  Toved  so  well  to  the  littie  cottage.  They  buried  her 
in  the  village  church-yard.  No  stone  marks  her  resting-place,  but  a 
sweet-brier  bush  waves  its  fragrant  blossoms  over  the  grassy  mound,  and 
keeps  her  memory  bright,  ^d  there  needs  no  monument  to  tell  the 
story  of  her  short  sad  life.  It  is  sacredly  preserved  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  Cove.  Every  village  child  knows  her  history,  and  can  show 
you  her  walks  and  seats ;  and  many  a  gray-headed  man  will  tell  you  that 
at  times  poor  Lucy  may  still  be  seen  tending  her  sweet-brier  by  tne  door- 
step of  the  ruined  cottage,  or  sitting  on  the  high  rock  in  the  wood  watch- 
ing for  her  lover's  sail  over  the  blue  sea. 

Soon  after  Lucy's  death,  Betty  left  the  homestead;  and  although  it 
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I  rented  by  two  or  tliree  families  afterward,  yet  none  could  stay  there 
long.  They  said  it  was  'an  awful  lonesome  place,'  and  hinted  at  strange 
flights  and  noises,  and  so  gradually  the  house  was  deserted  and  fell  into 


And  now,  if  any  of  my  readers  think  my  tale  too  vague  and  wild,  and 
hoped  in  the  end  for  a  clear  explanation  of  Lucy's  strange  relation  to 
the  tall  rock  of  ih^  ledge,  I  can  only  say  that  I  can  give  them  no  clue 
to  it  whatever.  The  C^ve  people  are  as  vague  and  wud  as  their  stories ; 
and  although  they  shake  their  heads  very  wisely,  and  hint  that  Brave 
Ben  knew  more  of  the  Black  Captain  than  he  ever  told,  I  can  never 
satisfiActorily  make  out  what  they  believe  about  it,  except  that  there  was 
some  mysterious  connection  between  the  facts  that  Lucy  was  saved  and 
Edward  destroyed  by  the  Black  Ledge ;  and  certainly  the  peculiar  cir- 
camstanoes  of  Lucy's  life  and  death  form  a  very  good  foundation  on 
which  a  superstitious  people  might  build  up  many  marvellous  things. 
The  only  authority  to  be  depended  upon  now  in  existence  is  ih^  Black 
Captain  himself  who  still  stands  majestically  wrapped  around  in  his  sei^ 
weed  doak,  the  awe  and  terror  of  the  Cove  fishermen;  and  to  him  I 
refer  all  incredulous  or  over-curious  readers.  I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told 
to  me  by  people  who  well  remember  'Lucy  of  the  Ledffe,'  as  she  is 
always  calleid  at  the  Cove;  and  if  the  solemn  pines  also  whispered  a  part 
of  it  to  me  in  that  still,  solitary  little  clearing  in  the  woods,  and  if  the 
mysterious  rocks  of  the  Black  Ledge,  at  this  moment  lying  so  quietly  in 
the  sparkling  morning  light  before  my  window,  have  suggested  some- 
thing to  me,  I  hope  I  shsdl  be  forgiven  for  weaving  their  version  of  the 
stoiT  into  the  more  matter-of-fact  details  of  my  honest  and  simple  friends 
at  the  Cove. 
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Whxn  the  blasts  are  sighing 

nirou^h  the  wintry  sky, 
And  wild  winds  re|3lying, 

Answer  moumfmly ; 
When  dark  clonds  are  sailing 

Through  the  troubled  air, 
When  the  winds  are  wailing^ 

With  harsh  notes  of  fear : 

When  the  Ijghtsine  flashes 
O'er  the  tronbled  sea^ 

As  on  rodu  it  dashes, 
Roaring  feai  folly; 

When  the  hail-drops  patter 
'  'Ghunst  the  winaow-pane, 

And  the  white  snows  scatter 
O'er  the  withered  plain: 

Then,  when  all  is  drearv 
O'er  the  barren  earth. 
The  fires  bum  more  cheenr 
On  the  household  hearth. 
iMrmt,  JVW^lSaS. 


Their  bright  light  is  streaming 
Througn  the  fields  afar ; 

O'er  the  snow  't  is  gleaming, 
Like  a  shining  star. 

So  when  life  is  dreary, 

When  all  joy  is  g^ne, 
And  the  heart  is  weary, 

Desponding  and  alone ; 
Then  Love's  flame  is  lighted 

To  the  heart  once  drear, 
And  the  soul  benighted 

It  begins  to  cheer. 

Her  sweet  liffht  is  sending 

Its  bright  beam  around. 
Her  calm  voice  is  lending 

Its  heart-cheering  sound ; 
Her  bright  sun  is  burning 

Through  the  fields  of  pain, 
Till  Hope's  light  returning, 

Wakes  the  soul  again. 
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No  lorety  bower,  fertooned  with  purpling  grapei^ 

No  home  amid  the  orchard^  where  the  peadi, 

The  quince,  and  apricot  are  mellowing  now 

Are  mine :  but  a  fair  home  is  ours, 

My  loved  one,  not  unblest  with  bright 

And  animating  scenea    The  rirer  here 

floweth,  while  there  the  bay  expands  till  wide 

The  bosom  of  Ontario  heaves  in  sisht ; 

And  on  the  ear  the  dashings  souna 

Of  her  wild  billows  battling  with  the  roeka^ 

Which  shake  not  at  their  tumult ;  they  quail  no<^ 

like  hearts  of  mighty  prince^  undismayed, 

While  roll  the  rumors  on  their  ears  from  far 

Of  the  strong  marshalling  in  arms  and  shocks  of  war. 

Lo  1  distant  on  the  waters,  scarcely  seen, 

Some  merchant-sail  is  outlined.     On  this  bank, 

Whose  rocky  strata  to  the  waves  stoop  down, 

Let  us  recline,  and  gladdening  o'er  the  scene, 

Fill  up  our  hearts^  as  it  is  meet,  with  thoughts 

Of  gratitude  and  dreams  of  hope  and  love. 

The  world  is  bright  around  us :  Plenty's  store^ 

Beautiful  and  nourishing;  from  her  gathering  anna 

O'erflows  upon  our  lap,  and  we  are  t)lest 

Thy  lovely  light  and  charm,  O  beauteous  Art, 

Thou  on  our  home  dost  not  disdain  to  shed: 

The  poet's  never-dying  thoughts,  the  bloom 

Fadeless  and  fascinating,  which  the  breath 

Of  stormy  Winter  withers  not»  and  which 

His  glittering  icv  knife  doth  not  cut  dowa 

And  Love  from  nis  mysterious  founts  pours  out 

His  grateful  ardors,  with  a  precious  cnarm. 

Hallowing  and  lighting  up  the  stream  of  life. 

And  are  not  some  of  those  sweet  joys  which  cheer. 

Where  sacred  love  is  cherished,  are  not  airs 

Of  this  celestial  peace  astir  e'en  now, 

In  our  deep  bosoms'  climes,  a  theme  for  songs, 

And  thankful  incense  unto  God  Most  High! 

On  these  pure  winds  that  wander  o'er  this  coast 

The  spirit  of  Health  is  floating.    See  I  her  touch 

Glows  on  your  cheek,  whilst  aer  these  ancient  rocks 

Ton  tread  exultingly.    The  soil  beneath 

Is  part  of  Freedom's  empire.    Here  the  hearty 

Unterrified  by  sword,  or  fire,  or  chains^ 

Can  worship  as  it  lists:  no  tyrant  crowded 

Binds  man  m  vassalage,  and  frowning  blights 

The  free^  fair  buddings  of  the  mind. 

And  checks  the  course  of  august  Science, 

(With  a  thousand  triumphs  brilliant,)  and  oasts  down 

Her  pale-browed  devotees  to  dungeons  drear. 

The  breath  of  gratitude  shall  from  our  lips 

Ascend  for  all  our  mercies.    As  the  flowers 
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Whieh  bloomed  on  Aabom's  rod,  jei^  fkirer  fiur 
And  B'vreeter,  are  the  words  of  gratitude 
Tkal  gveli  toward  Hbatkv  Bincerely  from  the  heart 
Back  to  the  skiee  for  bleesixige  showered  shall  rise 
Our  hearts'  orisonsi  praise  and  prayer  and  love ; 
As  doth  the  Lake,  for  Mom's  rich,  rosy  lights 
Retnro  a  roey  splendor  back  to  heaven. 
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Fab  awar  toward  the  Rocky  Monntains  and  the  setting  son,  Btretck 
oor  vast  'Western  Plains' — range  alike  of  the  red  man  and  the  bufGalo. 
But,  alas  for  poetry  and  romance T  the  spirit  of  commerce  has  penetrated 
even  here;  and  now,  where  once  reigned  soMtude  supreme,  or  at  best  the 
Indian  poisued  his  game  and  his  'dusky  loves'  mimolested,  and  a  few 
hardy  mountain  men  and  French  traders  bartered  their  trinket-wares  for 
furs  and  peltries,  the  pndrie-merchant  yearly  freights  his  immense  trains 
of  costly  goods  and  merchandise,  destined  K>r  the  far-distant  settlements 
in  the  mat  vaUey  of  the  Salt  Lake,  California,  and  New-Mexico.  The 
old  traders,  trappers,  and  voyageurs^  who  have  passed  the  better  part  of 
their  lives  alternately  trapping  and  trading  in  these  regions,  sigh  at  the 
diange  which  has  so  suddenly  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dreams,  and 
otter  many  a  iacri  at  the  nouveaux-hommeM  who  have  invaded  their  realm 
and  rights.  The  European  cockney  must  needs  complete  his  education 
by  a  trip  to  these  western  wilds,  and  in  his  '  &ncy  riff,'  equipped  with 
*Colt'  and  'Tager,'  now  shoots  buffalo  on  the  plains  with  as  much  mm- 
rhakmee  as  though  he  were  killing  quail  on  his  own  preserves  at  home. 
Our  great  western  plains  and  mountains  are  no  longer  a  terra-incognita. 
They  are  points  of  commerce  and  of  trade,  hunting-grounds  for  amateur 
^rtsmen,  and  trails  lor  tens  of  thousands  of  California  and  Oregon-bound 
emignints. 

F(N*  the  immense  trade  and  commerce  of  the  prairies  St  Joseph  and 
Independence,  on  the  Missouri  river,  form  the  principal  outlets,  and  well 
deserre  the  name  oi  'prairie-ports.'  With  the  first  appearance  of  grass 
tibe  prairio-merohant  is  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of  march,  having  laid 
in  during  ti&e  winter  lus  stock  of  goods,  mules,  etc.  Those  destined  for 
New-Mexico  rendezvous  at  Independence,  while  St.  Joseph  is  the  start- 
ing-point for  those  destined  for  the  Salt  Lake,  California,  and  Oregon. 
Snco  of  our  readen  as  have  never  been  at  either  of  these  points  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  scene 
there  presented  at  such  a  seaB(»i.  All  then  is  lira,  stir,  bustle,  and  oonfe- 
wm.  Strange  scenes,  sights,  and  sounds  strike  the  eye  and  ear  at  eveiy 
tnriL  Onoe  across  the  Missouri  river,  and  then  and  there  commences 
tke  oiga&imtioii  of  companies;  and  then,  too,  begins  in  earnest  oamp- 
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life,  and  with  it  all  its  stem  duties  as  well  as  its  pleasures.  Oomls  have 
to  be  fonned  at  nidit,  and  guards  stationed.  Streams  are  to  be  bridged 
and  ferries  establiuied.  And  thus  rolling  slowly  along,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  nodles  a  day,  at  length  arrive  at  their  several  destina- 
tions the  prairie-merchants.  Their  stocks  usually  consist  of  cloths  and 
domestics,  sugar  and  coffee,  together  with  a  sprinkling  of  '  liquois,'  and 
a  pretty  general  assortment  of  'sundries.'  These  are  soon  sold  out, 
sometimes  for  double  and  treble  first  cost ;  and  again,  before  wint^  has 
well  set  in,  the  prairie-merchant  retraces  his  steps  to  the  States  to  lay  in 
a  fresh  stock,  and  be  off  again  in  the  spring,  ii  he  returns  with  gcdore 
of  dollars,  he  is  '  in  luck ; '  if  not,  he  hopes  to  do  better  next  time.  He 
is  a  bold  and  hardy  adventurer,  shrewd  at  a  trade,  and  keen  as  the  blade 
in  his  belt 

Such  is  the  prairie-merchant,  and  such  the  commerce  of  the  prairies, 
giving  occupation  as  it  does  to  hundreds  of  men,  consuming  each  year 
manv  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  stock  in  its  transportation,  and  bring- 
ing mto  our  Western  States  annually  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver. 
There  are  probably  at  the  present  time  near  ten  thousand  men  directly 
engaged  in  this  trade,  while  it  requires  more  than  fifty  thousand  head 
of  cattle  and  mules  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  transportation.  We  have 
no  statistics  on  which  to  base  figures,  but  think  we  are  considerably 
within  the  mark. 

Little  idea  has  the  merchant  doing  business  in  any  of  our  old  settled 
cities  of  the  trials  and  &tigues,  of  the  dangers  and  privations  which  the 
prairie-merchant  imdergoes  ere  he  realizes  his  hard-earned  gains.  The 
one  orders  his  stock  of  goods  bv  telegraph ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve 
rail-car  and  steam-boat  have  deposited  them  at  his  door,  ready  to  be 
placed  upon  his  shelves.  He  has  them  insured,  and  if  they  meet  with 
any  mishap,  in  a  few  days  more  th^  are  replaced.  Prices-current  inform 
him  of  the  state  of  the  market,  of  a  nse  or  fiilL  But  the  other  wagons 
lus  over  a  long  and  almost  interminable  desert,  over  streams  and  by  lonely 
trails  through  the  country  of  hostile  and  predatory  bands  of  Indians, 
guarding  them  with  the  rifie.  His  own  vigilance  and  watchfulness  must 
be  his  insurers — his  own  judgment  his  pnce-current 

To-day  you  may  see  the  prairie-merchant  lounging  about  the  steps  of 
'  The  Planters' '  at  St  Louis — whither  he  has  gone  to  lay  in  his  stock  of 
goods — expensively,  although  carelessly  dressed,  and  wearing  a  profusion 
of  gold  duuns,  rings,  etc.,  with  altogether  a  devil-may-care  air  about  him. 
When  in  the  dty,  he  spends  his  money  freely,  and  goes  in  for  'seeing 
the  town.'  A  few  weeks  later,  go  to  St  Joseph  or  Independence,  ^id 
vou  will  find  it  difScult  to  recognize  him  in  his  prairie  garb:  broad 
Deaver,  red  flannel  shirt,  fringed  huntmsKioat,  an  immense  red  silk  scarf 
bound  about  his  waist,  and  in  place  of  me  gold  chains  and  rings,  wear- 
ing now  any  quantity  of  shooting-irons,  kmves,  etc.  But  wherever  yoa 
find  him,  there  is  still  the  same  devil-may-care  air  about  him,  and  he  is 
ever  the  gentleman.  There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  broad 
prairie  that  gives  to  those  who  make  it  their  home  an  air  of  boldness 
and  independence.  The  wild  mustang  of  the  plain  has  a  stride  and  a 
step  which  the  &rm-bred  steed  never  acquires.  So  it  is  with  the  prairie 
man.    You  would  know  him  by  his  bearing  wherever  he  might  be. 
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^Tis  the  same,  whether  he  watches  by  his  solitaiT  oamp-fire  on  tbe  plains, 
or  reyels  amid  the  pleasures  of  ihe  fandango  of  Santa  F6. 

There  is  a  wild  ntscination  in  prairie-life,  and  few  who  have  tasted  it 
for  any  length  of  time  ever  give  it  up.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  mountain- 
eer returning  to  the  settlements  to  live  f  or  who  ever  heard  of  a  prairie- 
merchant  forsaking  his  vocation  to  follow  his  calling  in  the  States  ?  Each 
year  a  few  get '  rubbed  out'  by  the  tomahawks  of  3ie  treacherous  Indian, 
or  *go  under,'  to  adopt  their  own  expressive  vocabulary.  But  little  care 
they :  it  is  aU  one  to  them.  St.  Brain,  the  elder  Bent,  Black  Harris,  Bill 
Williams,  Goodyear — all  noted  prairie-men — have  one  by  one,  in  the 
last  few  years,  *gone  under.'  But  few,  very  few,  of  the  old  set  now 
remain.  Poor  Ruxton,  the  lamented  author  of  that  spirited  book,  'Life 
in  the  Far  West,'  could  he  revisit  the  scene  of  his  sojournings,  would 
find  now  but  few  of  his  old  companions.  He  would  find  others  than 
Killbucke  and  La  Bont6  camping  in  his  &vorite  '  Bayou  Salade.'  Old 
Bridger  yet  occupies  his  fort ;  Eat  Carson  still  ranges  about  Santa  F6 ;  a 
renmant  of  the  Bobidaux  yet  trade  on  the  Big  Katte.  Yet  are  these 
bat  some  of  the  relics  of  the  old  set  *  A  few  years  more,  and  none  will 
be  left  to  tell  the  tale. 

Twin-brother  to  the  prairie-man  is  the  mountaineer,  the  trader  and 
trapper  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  you  ascend  the  Missouri  river  in 
the  month  of  June,  you  may  meet  him  with  his  Mackinac  boat  loaded 
with  furs  and  peltries  intended  for  the  market  of  St.  Louis.  When  the 
melting  of  snow  and  ice  on  the  mountains  swells  the  various  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri,  which  takes  place  generally  in  the  month  of  June,  from 
the  various  posts  away  up  on  the  Diet  Platte  and  the  Yellowstone,  he 
shoves  into  the  rapid  current  with  his  frail  bateau  or  Mackinac  boat, 
seeking  a  market  for  his  peltries.  Down  the  Big  Platte  and  the  Yellow- 
rtone,  and  down  the  Missouri,  over  sand-bars  and  shallows,  over  snafls 
and  sawyen,  he  drifts  with  the  rapid  current  A  little  dried  buffiuo 
meat,  a  few  pounds  of  flour,  or  haixi  bread,  comprise  his  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  the  long  and  perilous  journey.  And  thus  for  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  miles  he  floats  alonff.  The  lofty  cotton-wood  trees  wave 
their  branches  above  him ;  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri,  on  whose 
bosom  he  floats,  seethe,  and  boil,  and  eddy  beneath  him.  Amid  all  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  the  journey  he  proceeds  cheerfully  and  gaily, 
merrily  chanting  the  Canadian  boat-song  as  he  goes.  Perhaps  for  years 
he  has  not  visit^  the  frontier  settlements  of  the  States.  In  such  case, 
deep  and  long  protracted  are  the  orgies  on  his  arrival  at  the  out-posts  of 
civilization.  Liquor  flows  like  water,  and  cards  and  dice  are  m  hu^ 
requisition.  Soon  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  purse,  and  knives,  and  pis- 
te^ and  even  clothing,  are  pawned  to  secure  nis  return  outfit 

Yet,  under  the  proffreesive  spirit  of  the  ajD;e,  all  these  thinffs  are  chang- 
ing rapidly.  Steam-boats  now  ascend  as  fiir  up  as  the  Yeuowstone,  and 
r^um  laden  with  the  result  of  mountain  traffic 

The  trade  of  the  Far  West  becomes  day  by  day  of  more  importance. 
It  has  built  up,  in  a  measure,  the  ffreat  western  emporium,  the  dtj  of 
St  Louis.  Twenty  years  ago,  and  St  Louis  was  an  old  French  tnuung- 
post  and  rendezvous  for  prairie  and  mountain  men,  containing  only  a  few 
hundred  houses.    Now  it  is  a  city  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  inhab- 
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itants;  Iftfty  ware-houses  and  stately  mansions  have  sprang  up  like 
magic;  hundreds  of  noble  steamers  Hne  her  quays;  her  tevie  is  instinct 
with  life  and  business.  Under  its  influence  Independence  has  grown  to 
be  a  thriving  place  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  while  in  half  a  dozen 
years  St  Joseph  has  grown  to  be  a  prosperous  city. 

The  telegraph-wire  will  soon  stretch  from  the  Missouri  liver  to  (he 
Bocl^  Mountains,  bearing  the  lightning  messenger  quicker  than  thought ; 
the  steam-engine  with  its  shrill  whistle  will  ere  long  startle  the  buffalo 
from  his  range.  Adieu,  then,  to  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  prairies  1 
Adieu,  then,  to  the  strange  characters  that  now  make  them  their  home. 


IXnXAN         TRXUl^PH-BOHO. 


av   A    »aw   ae«*Bxaii»o» 


Tn  shore,  the  ahore^ 

The  pebbly  sand, 
The  birchen  door, 

The  leafy  land. 
The  earvea  canoe, 

The  wiffwam  fire. 
The  wavelet  blue. 

The  pine-tree  spire  1 
Ho,  hoi  ho,  hoi  Vm  home  again, 
Nor  dripped  the  plashing  oar  in  vain  I 


The  sun,  the  sun. 

The  mountain  cone, 
The  smoke-wreath  dun, 

The  oak  o'erthrown. 
The  ripple  danoe, 

The  hemlock  shade, 
The  wildering  glance 

Of  dark-eyed  maid! 
Ho,  ho!  my  Huron  home  a^ain ; 
Nor  went  the  warrior  forth  in  vain  I 


He  came,  he  came^ 

liie  hunter  pale. 
With  flag  and  flame 

And  fearless  trail ; 
With  sleaming  gun. 

Gold  bayonet^ 
And  plume  upon 

His  helm  of  Jet! 
Ho,  ho!  he  will  not  come  a^ainl^ 
The  Huron  knives  rang  not  in  vain 
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lied,  lied  • 

Mr  bftttle-train, 
Witn  eerpent  tre*^ 

O'er  hul  and  pUm; 
Uj  battle-band 

Soft  moeoasin'd. 
When  flowers  were  fanned 

B7  eyening^s  wind : 
Ho,  ho  I  my  sjlyan  home  again  1 
We  did  not  bend  the  bow  in  vain  I 


We  met»  we  met 
At  set  of  son. 
And  red  and  wet 

Were  knife  and  gon ; 
Oh!redand  wetk 
And  clotted  o'er 
With  locks  of  jet 
And  drope  of  gore  I 
Ho,  hoi  mj  forest  home  again  I 
The  hatchet  did  not  drip  in  yiint 


It  rang;  it  rang, 

The  deadly  blow, 
With  yigorons  dang; 

From  foe  to  foe ; 
And  dark  the  eload 

As  pall  of  hearse, 
And  fierce  and  load 

The  battle  curse  I 
Ho^  hoi  my  woodland  home  again! 
Thiij  dntched  the  Indian's  throat  in  yainl 


*rwas  done,  well  done, 

Mid  crimson  rain, 
The  conflict  won, 

Hi' inyader  slain; 
And  homeward  now. 
With  captiTC  pale, 
We  guide  the  prow 
And  ride  the  trail: 
Ho,  hoi  our  birchen  home  again  1 
We  did  not  track  the  wolf  in  yainl 


Ho^  ho  I  ho^  ho ! 

Let  yonth  and  sire 
Kake  midnight  glow 

With  fagot  fire: 
Unstring  the  bow, 

Waye  hatchet  bright: 
Hie  capttye  foe 

Shall  bum  to-night: 
Ho^  hoi  ho,  ho!  I'm  home  again! 
The  Huron  does  not  flght  in  yainl 
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A        THOtrOHT 

wBixB    ooiwo   or    THs   a*,Tasxz.i.    tv    rz.aAaAVT   ooicpavt. 

*  High  monntainB  are  a  feelinff/  bat  the  heart 
Knows  higher,  holier  heightBi  where  it  can  riee^ 
And  mounting  to  the  empyrean  of  their  akies^ 
Can  happy  be. 

0  Aimii^  lofty  Soul  I  if  I  might  nee  with  thee, 

Thy  spirit  with  my  spirit^  nand  in  hand. 
Then  might  I  hope  Lore's  Promised  Land  to  see^ 
Content  with  thee! 


A     CHAPTER      ON     SNAKES. 

*ConrLTARS  fibns  ft  mmpcra  vodbos  aageei.'  2iAvii.iva. 

^  A  8NAKX  in  the  gnu»'  ib  a  plain  expressive  proverb,  signifying  fraud- 
ulent dealing,  danger  and  surprise ;  but  notwithstanding,  as  wim  head 
erect,  the  snake  glides  noiselessly  and  graoefully  over  nature's  carpet,  it 
is  the  possessor  of  no  little  beauty,  of  praiseworthy  cunning,  and  of 
double-tongued  wisdom. 

Since  the  day  when  its  changing  skin  was  made  the  fit  receptacle  of 

one  who  •  ^^„  infpecUon  deep 

Oonrideied  efwy  creslora  ivUcli  of  all 
Motk  opportime  might  warn  tats  wUee, 
Who  led  Etb,  our  credakHU  moUMr«  to  thstrae 
or  prohibitlcn,  root  of  all  our  wos^' 

has  a  war  of  extermination  been  waged  against  this  peace-loving,  cow- 
ardly, dangerous  enemy  of  our  race. 

The  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge  with  which  old  Adam  first  burned, 
when  he  saw  the  wily  destroyer  of  his  peace  creep  away  to  his  hidinj^ 
place,  still  characterize  his  descendants ;  and  no  retreat  is  safe  for  the 
natefal  snake,  who  must '  in  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den'  rear  its  creeping 
offspring  and  seek  its  pitiless  prev. 

Moving  with  noiseless,  rapid  haste,  upon  its  belly  shall  it  go  till  the 
crack  of  doom,  bearing,  by  some  mystery  un&thomable  and  unsought, 
the  first  curse  ever  uttered:  strance  companion  of  those  who  stood 
arraigned  before  that  awful  Judos  unio  comes  but  once  again  to  question 
and  condemn. 

The  all-potent  charms  which  lie  over  and  around  the  regions  of  Snake- 
dom  let  me  strive  to  break,  in  spite  of  snapping  fiings,  of  hissing  tongues 
and  rattling  tails.  With  Indian  gourd-nute  and  baff  I  will  play  the 
magician  with  this  chief  character  in  the  first  act  of  life's  drama,  and 
sha^e  out  fold  after  fold  in  which,  witli  a  becoming  shame-fecedness,  he 
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vainly  endeavors  to  hide  his  diminished  head  Fear  not  for  mv  safetji 
for  I  will  charm  so  wisely,  that  all  maky  ears  shall  be  made  visible  ai^ 
stand  on  end,  and  each  deaf  adder,  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  expectation, 
await  mv  imperious  will  and  pleasure,  until  I  have  set  forth  the  hidden 
merits  of  ^is  persecuted,  tiiis  tortuous,  this  well-nigh  extinct  race. 

Let  no  Gypsy  call  me  Lavengro  and  snake-tamer,  appellatives  now 
paitdnff  away,  as  the  unripe  conceptions  of  one  who  has  earned  a  name 
which  ne  cannot  easily  destroy ;  but  I  will  boast  proudly  of  my  invincible 
grandsire,  who  adorned  his  bed-room  with  no  mean  troohies  of  his  stout 
dub  and  fearless'  heart,  who  always  swore  by  St.  Patrick,  whose  veiy  eye 
was  ^  bloody  murdher  to  the  bastes,  and  whose  brawny  arm  freed,  ever- 
laetin^v,  the  ould  oounthrie  of  the  desateful  sarpints  and  all  other  rep- 
tifious  hanimils.' 

Who  can  see  nothing  to  admire  in  the  grace  of  motion,  the  transparent 
texture,  Uie  regularity  of  scales,  the  sleek  glossy  appearance  of  this  out- 
cast from  humanity's  pale  t  A  link  in  the  chain  of  created  beings,  it 
must  exist  for  some  wise  and  useful  purpose,  and  although  endowed  by 
nature  with  adefence, 

^—  *  WaofB  cflbet 
Holds  neh  anini^  with  Uie  Mood  of  man. 
That  twIA  at  qoldallTar  It  oounea  through 
Ihe  natnnl  lataa  and  aU^jB  of  the  hody ;  * 

vet  it  never  strikes  unless  for  the  preservation  of  life,  disturbed  in  its 
tiiding^place  by  its  mortal  foe.  The  wisdom  that  lives  in  the  piercing 
eye  of  the  snake,  the  cunning  and  contrivance  manifested  in  securing  its 
piey,  and  in  keeping  fiv  from  the  sight  of  its  pitiless  destroyer,  man,  are 
surely  deserving  some  consideration. 

The  food  of  uie  snake  is  no  drain  on  nature's  store ;  and  its  habitation, 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  It  never  crosses  man's  path  unless  im- 
neilad  by  hunger,  and  even  then  minds  its  own  business,  if  not  opposed. 
if  it  does  bear  a  mark  like  Gain's,  tempting  every  one  to  seek  its  life, 
yet  may  we  not  allow  it  some  prudence  m  often  securing  the  first  blow! 
A  snakr  character  is  not  the  worst,  and  since  *live  and  let  live'  is  its 
notto,  I  cooki  wish  it  had  more  imitators. 

Commentators  vainly  attempt  to  agree  upon  even  the  probability  that 
Voah  received  this  creeping  thmg  into  the  Ark :  the  one  party  learnedly , 
and  with  no  lack  of  dig^ty,  affirming  that  the  whole  tribe  was  compelled 
to  sink  or  swim ;  while  the  opposite  side  mm,  with  equal  wisdom  and 
a  more  righteous  seal,  the  possibility  of  at  kast  two  sustaining  them- 
selves in  some  hollow  and  useless  timber,  thrown  aside  by  the  builders, 
and  which  of  course  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  great  deep.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  no  Kilkenny  cats  were  ever  more  determined  to  arrive  at  the  end 
of  the  controversy,  and  also,  that  no  new  sect  has  as  yet  arisen  from 
these  wonderful  and  astonishing  discoveries. 

Profiuie  history  is  almost  silent  as  to  the  progress,  yea,  even  the  very 
existeDoe  of  the  serpent  For  long  centuries  it  has  Uved  in  undisturbed 
solitode,  an  exile  from  the  category  of  fish  and  flesh ;  by  some  stranp;e 
coog^omeratioii  of  human  ideas,  the  suffering  victim  of  religious  preju- 
dice, and  the  detestable  object  that  seems  ever  desirous  to  Bterally  bite 
oar  heels,  while  we  braise  its  head* 
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The  Father  of  Histoiytelk  ua  ihat  snakes  were  once  the  wdoome  food 
of  the  fiuniahinff  horses  of  the  anny  of  Cyrus ;  and  Pliny,  whose  veracity 
we  do  not  see  nt  to  question,  rektes  the  almost  incredible  stoiy  of  one 
measuring  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  in  whose  rapacious  maw  whole 
battalions  had  been  forced  to  take  quarters ;  that  battering-rams  were 
employed  against  it,  and  that  an  ovation,  by  a  royal  decree,  was  made  to 
odebrate  its  defeat 

With  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  the  snake,  in  Egypt,  is  the  symbol  of 
eternity,  and  is  considered  no  unimportant  hieroglyphic  by  the  anti- 
quary who  would  decipher  the  hidden  signification  of  those  strange 
cnaracters  that  mar  the  beauty  of  old  Cecrops'  head,  or  of  some  tower- 
ing obelisk  or  massy  pyramid.  In  India,  this  symbol  becomes  a  plain 
fact.  The  circle  embraces  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  sweeping  through 
the  whole  mythology,  from  Mahadeo,  the  serpent's  god,  and  Doorgha, 
his  consort,  bedecked  with  coils  of  snakes  in  the  stead  of  jewels  and 
charms,  and  attended  hj  the  great  Boyuna,  the  admiration  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  huge  Jiboya  of  /ava,  until  it  reacnes  tibie  hundred-headed  monster, 
who  upholds  and  defends  the  snake  of  all  snakes  that  rules  the  universe, 
together  with  a  twin-brother,  whose  never-ending  task  is  to  chum  the 
waters  of  immortality. 

The  Grecian  empire,  the  cradle  of  science,  at  whose  bloody  birth  the 
hydra-headed  dragon  made  such  fell  resistance,  might  have  been  yet 
in  embryo  but  for  those  wonderful  teeth  of  fabled  story,  which  assisted 
old  Cadmus  in  his  great  undertaking;  and  in  this  connection  let  me  not 
forget  Hermione,  and  the  reputed  fiither  of  the  hero  of  the  Qordian  knot 
The  Augean  stables  would  yet  be  undeaned,  the  Nemaean  lion  still  roar, 
the  dog  Cerberus  never  have  visited  the  light  of  upper  day,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  the  gods,  who  saved  the  infant  Hercules  from  Juno's 
cruel  avengers. 

No  mean  part  has  this  outcast  been  acting  in  the  world's  history,  daring 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  empires,  or  boldly  attacking  and  depopulating 
whole  neighborhoods  with  its  hundred  heads;  now  in  the  shape  of  the 
Lemsean  hydra  on  land,  and  at  last  the  great  sea-eerpent,  the  creature 
of  fancy  and  of  dread,  ploughing  the  briny  deep,  lashing  it  into  foam,  and 
leviathan-like,  making  the  sea  to  boil  like  a  pot 

Its  massy  folds  and  circling  spires  adorn  tne  most  remarkable  group 
of  sculpture  ever  carved,  Laocoon  and  his  illr&ted  sons ;  to  the  hemen, 
the  fearful  embodiment  of  the  &te  of  the  raah  opposer  of  his  countiy's 
gods,  but  to  us,  convincing  proof  of  the  triumph  of  art  over  fancy's  sense- 
less dream. 

'As  wise  as  seipents'was  the  motto  of  the  enigmatic  Cadudus,  tlie 
emblem  of  pfudence  and  diligence,  and  the  attribute  of  as  arrant  a  thief 
as  ever  stole,  although  the  patron  saint  of  business  and  commerce. 

A  prominent  actor  in  the  wild  mythology  of  the  days  of  Jove,  a  less  im- 
portant figure  does  his  snakeship  cut  in  modem  times.  Seldom  visible, 
save  as  the  ornament  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  fimoy-work,  or  the  dis- 
tin^shing  stamp  of  a  Mexican  coin,  or  may  be  the  hauntinff  vision  of 
a  night-mare,  he  sleeps  unmolested  in  his  mountain  bed.  No  Gorvpon 
head  can  restore  to  their  former  number  the  diminishing  proffeny  of  uiat 
innumerable  brood  which  infested  the  Lybian  sands,    onake^annen 
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hare  lost  their  occupation,  with  the  Psjlli  and  Mannarides  of  Gato's 
time: 

'Same  al  whose  Toiee, 

SpdHMNDid,  tbe  dnad  Obeabtcs  la/.* 

If  we  except  the  luring  hias  of  that  old  Prince  of  Serpents,  who  stiU 

'  Makss  Intricate  aeem  Btralght 
To  miachier  swill,* 

the  horrid  voice  of  the  snake  is  well-nigh  hushed,  save  to  the  ear  of  the 
hardy  pioneer  who  leads  far  before  his  brethren  into  the  western  wilds, 
and  dares  to  invade  his  dangerous  hiding-place. 

But  enough  of  snakes. '  May  they  continue  to  slip  their  transparent 
coats  as  easily  as  did  Juliet  the  glove  that  Romeo  wished  to  be ;  and 
may  you  and  I  never  experience  the  numbing  influence  of  that  charm 
which  sleeps  in  the  fiery  eye,  or  be  subjected  to  the  mighty  power  of 
that  spell  which  shall  hold  fast  for  ever  the  fool-hardy  victims  of  '  the 
worm  that  never  dies.* 


THB         PILOT 


Bt  the  light  of  the  Btorm  when  the  stars  waxed  dim, 
8t31  sailed  the  proud  barque  o'er  the  desolate  sea; 
Though  the  moan  of  the  gale,  like  a  funeral  hymn, 

Swelled  up  from  the  breakers  that  foamed  on  her  lee. 
What  though  all  in  tatters  streamed  pennon  and  sail. 
The  Bloom  of  the  midnight,  the  tempest's  red  glare, 
The  boding  biid's  cry,  ringing  out  o'er  the  gale, 
The  heart  of  her  pilot  knew  never  despair : 
But  braveljr  his  shout 
Rang  cheerily  out: 
'  United  for  ever  her  timbers  shall  be ; 
Not  a  line  shall  be  parted. 
Not  a  plank  shall  be  started ; 

If  perish  we  must, 
We  will  founder  at  seal' 
Still  sailed  the  proud  barque  o'er  Uie  desolate  sea. 

By  the  liffht  of  the  stars,  when  the  tempest  had  fled. 
Still  sailed  the  proud  barque  o'er  the  desolate  sea ; 
But  their  halo  of  glory  encompassed  the  dead : 
The  pilot  was  gone,  but  the  vessel  was  free. 
No  more  on  the  tempest  his  voice  shall  be  heard. 

No  more  on  the  waters  his  footsteps  shall  be ; 
His  dirge  is  the  cry  of  the  low  ocean-bird. 
His  graye  and  his  glor^r  the  hearts  of  the  free. 

And  the  voice  of  their  shout 
,  Rings  cheerily  out: 

'  United  for  ever  their  triumph  diall  be  1 
The  fame  that  was  brightest. 
The  stars  that  are  lightest, 

If  perish  thej  must, 
They  shaU  set  in  the  sea ! ' 
Still  saflf  the  proud.barque  o'er  the  desolate  sea.  l.  j.  Batm. 
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A       TOVOUK       TO       let: 

I 

X>ISIO*Tai>     TO     THOSB    WBO     JUBTTVT     OUXLT     FOB     OAXS 


BT    M9V.  JAXCa.  OXLBOaWB   LTOHB 


A  TOffouB  TO  LET  1    Who  comei^  who  comei^ 
To  hire  this  load  and  reatless  thing! 

You  call  for  trnmpeta,  fifest  and  droou^ 
When  war's  fell  storm  is  gathering; 

But  when  did  trumpet^  drum,  or  fife, 
Bassoon  or  bag-pipe,  ever  yet 

Avail  like  this  in  scenes  of  strife  f 

A  TONGUX  TO  LET  ! A  TONOUX  TO  LrI 

Art  thou  the  man  of  practised  guile, 
Whom  moral  triflers  name  a  cheat  f 

Is  all  that  thetf  deem  gross  and  vile 
In  thy  sound  judgment  fair  and  sweet! 

Is  thine  a  load  of  guilt  untold ! 
Are  heart  and  conscience  black  as  jet ! 

Fear  not,  if  thou  hast  goods  or  gold : 

A  TONOUX  TO  LET  I A  TONQUX  TO  LET 

Hast  thou  withheld  a  brother's  right, 
And  stained  thy  hand  with  ink  or  blood! 

Pillaged  and  fired  a  house  by  nighty 
Or  spoiled  young  virtue's  bloom  and  budt 

Those  noble  works  thou  shalt  not  rue, 
If  thou  canst  cash  or  credit  get: 

We  still  may  swear  or  buy  thee  through : 

A  TONOUK  TO  LET  I A  TONOUB  TO  LBTI 

What  though  some  stubborn  witness  rise^ 
A  man  of  rude  and  rustic  ways ; 

Some  quaint,  strange  fool  that  never  lies» 
But  prates  of  justice,  kneels  and  prays! 

Should  his  plain  statement  threaten  woe^ 
Thou  shalt  not  dread  the  verbal  net : 

We  two  will  rend  and  v?x  him  so: 

A  TONGUE  TO  LET  I A  TONGUE  TO  LET  ! 

If  jodge  and  jury  both  condemn. 
Pressing  thy  freedom  or  thy  tiiroat. 

No  hurt  shall  reach  thy  garment's  hem 
If  thou  have  kept  thy  purse  or  votei 

Stem  governors  grow  bland  or  blind 
When  iheae  before  their  eyes  are  set, 

As  thou,  sent  forth  from  gaol,  shalt  find : 

A  TONGUE  TO  LET  I  —A  TONGUE  TO  UT 


Nor  shalt  thou  wither  in  the  shade; 

When  rescued  from  despotic  laws 
Hiou  shalt  the  purest  then  upbraid. 

And  win  the  people's  warm  applr 
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ThoQ  tb«n  Bbalt  lectuA  preaob,  dedaim, 

Become  the  ladies'  pride  and  pet ; 
Shalt  turn  to  coin  past  deeds  of  shame^ 

And  have  thjseu  a  tongue  to  let. 

Ye  too  that  only  muu  on  crime, 

Afraid  lest  men  jour  acts  discoyer, 
Come,  freely  name  jonr  place  and  time, 

And  let  us  talk  such  matters  oyer. 
Strong  hints,  you  know,  must  serye  before^ 

liest  we  your  lawless  deeds  abet: 
True  knowledge  is  forbidden  lore  : 

A  TONOVE  TO  LET  I  — A  T0NG17E  TO  LKT  t 

And  mark,  what  we  with  joy  confess, 

That^  since  it  touched  a  wisdom-tooth. 
This  tongne  has  learned,  with  bold  address^ 

To  speak  all  earthly  things  but — truth; 
If  that  base  weakness  once  appear 

In  one  whom  angry  foes  beset, 
He  must  not  hope  to  shield  it  here : 

A  TONQUB  TO  LET !  —  A  TONGUE  TO  LET  I 


DESULTORY      THOUGHTS 

OH      WO  O  D  .  E  N  O  R  A  VI  N  O     AND     WOOD-CDT      PRINTING 

Although  writing  for  the  press  is  not  always  a  labor  of  love,  it  hat 
its  pleasant  as  well  as  unpleasant  phases ;  and  if  historical  or  philosophi- 
eal  research,  profound  investigation  of  cause  and  effect,' or  arffumentative 
disquisitions,  are  laborious  and  oppressive  to  the  brain  of  him  who  un- 
dertakes the  task,  he  occasionally  seeks  relief  and  finds  his  reward  in 
writing  for  the  mere  amusement  or  the  instruction,  in  some  matter  of 
every-day  life,  of  the  reader.  Yet  perhaps  the  pleasantest  kind  of  writ- 
ing on  which  a  man  can  employ  his  pen,  is  that  in  which  he  can  at  the 
same  time  please  and  instruct.  We  flatter  ourselves'  with  the  idea  that 
under  the  caption  which  heads  this  article,  we  may  perhaps  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  attain  this  desirable  object :  at  all  events,  we  will  try. 

If  it  be  true  (as  it  undoubtedly  is)  that  one  half  of  the  world  does  not 
know  how  the  other  half  lives,  it  is  as  certainly  true  that  three-fourths 
of  the  world  have  but  a  very  faint  idea  how  very  many  of  the  things 
which  are  daily  in  their  possession,  or  under  their  immediate  observation, 
are  made  or  procured.  And  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  very  limited 
knowledge,  that  there  are  such  awkwardly  long  pauses  in  the  conversation 
in  a  mixed  party,  when  '  the  weather '  and  ^  the  latest  news '  have  been 
discussed. 

We  propose  now  to  have  a  little  friendly  gossip  with  our  readers  on  a 
subject  which  is  &r  better  known  than  understood,  namely:  Wood- 
Engraving^  and  Printing  from  Wood-Engravings, 

The  ait  of  engraving  on  wood,  although  coeval  with  the  art  of  print- 
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ing,  (for  indeed  the  first  fount  of  letters  with  which  books  were  printed 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of  wood-cuto,  and  the  Chinese, 
who  were  the  earliest  printers,  engrave  the  matter  of  their  books  on 
wood,  and  print  one  page  at  a  time,  at  the  present  day,)  did  not  progress 
80  fust,  attain  to  a  like  degree  of  excellence,  or  become  of  such  impor- 
tance, as  the  more  expensive  art  of  engraving  on  copper  or  steel :  in  fact, 
there  were  but  few  who  attained  to  excellence  in  the  art,  nor  did  it  come 
into  general  use,  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  Germans  were  probably  the  best  wood-engravers,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art  So  rapidly,  however,  has  the  use  of  wood-engravings  in- 
creased of  late,  and  so  universally  are  they  now  used,  and  to  such  a 
variety  of  purposes  is  wood-engraving  now  applied,  that  no  one  who 
possesses  any  of  the  comforts  of  life  can  be  without  some  specimens 
of  it. 

Not  only  is  tax  the  greater  portion  of  the  illustrations  of  the  books 
and  papers  which  instruct  and  entertain  your  household  printed  from 
engravings  on  wood,  but  the  patterns  which  make  your  plates,  dishes, 
cups,  etc,  pictorial,  are  engraved  on  wood,  printed,  and  then  burnt  in. 
The  roses  and  lilies  which  convert  your  parlor  into  a  bower,  were  engraved 
on  wood  before  they  could  be  printed  on  the  paper  which  now  covers 
the  walls.  Those  mysterious  dences  which  variegate  your  wife's  dress, 
(and  which,  by  the  bye,  has  often  furnished  you  with  matter  for  specu- 
lation as  to  what  they  could  possibly  be  intended  to  represent,)  which 
she  declares  are  so  '  exceedingly  pretty,'  were  first  drawn,  then  engraved 
on,  and  finally  printed  from  wooden  blocks.  Ten  to  one  if  the  liibel  on 
your  pill-box  was  not  printed  from  wood :  nay,  so  universal  has  become 
the  use  of  wood-engravings  that  (if  you  happened  to  be  rocked  in  a 
wooden  cradle)  it  may  be  said  of  it,  as  it  is  said  of  taxation  in  England, 
'from  the  cradle  to  the  cofiin  we  are  encompassed  with  wood ! ' 

But  it  is  with  that  branch  of  the  art  which  is  applied  to  the  illustrat- 
ing of  our  books  and  papers  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  this  article. 
This  is  by  far  the  finest  branch ;  and  to  such  a  degree  and  beauty  has  it 
been  brought,  that  in  a  great  measure  it  supersedes  the  copper  and  steel 
engraving^  which  used  formerly  to  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  And 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  wood-engraving  can  ever  be  brought  to 
equal  the  delicacy  of  the  plates,  in  skies,  or  other  portions  which  require 
exceedingly  fine  lines,  or  to  attain  the  softness  and  yet  depth  of  shade 
rendered  by  mezzotint,  yet  for  figures,  for  views  of  places  or  things,  for 
landscape,  and  especially  for  vignettes  of  the  most  exquisite  finish  and 
beauty,  wood-engravings  are  now  almost  universally  used.  It  is  true 
that  hthography  has  al^  robbed  the  engraver  on  metal  of  a  large  portion 
of  work ;  and  it  is  true  that  for  some  descriptions  of  representations  it  is 
superior  to  wood,  nay,  even  to  metal,  with  the  advantage  of  being  infi- 
nitely cheaper ;  but  the  circumstances  that  wood-engravings  can  be  printed 
from,  in  connection  with  type;  that  they  can  be  printed  from  much 
quicker,  and  consequently  cheaper ;  and  that  they  can  be  duplicated  at  a 
very  trifling  cost,  while  lithographic  drawings  require  re-drawing  after  a 
certain,  or  rather  an  uncertain,  number  of  impressions  are  woriced  off; 
will  always  cause  wood-engravings  to  be  more  generally  used  than  any 
other  now  known. 
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Bat  now  to  deBcribe  the  pioceas  of  wood-engraving,  and  printing  {rom 
the  wood  80  engraved : 

The  wood  for  fine  engravings  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  box-wood,  of  the 
finest  quality,  perfectly  sound,  free  from  all  blemishes  or  defects,  and 
thoroughly  well  seasoned.  For  the  coarser  or  commoner  kinds  of  wood- 
cuts, cherry,  mahogany,  and  other  hard  woods  are  sometimes  used.  The 
wood  is  sawed  across  the  grain,  in  slices  of  about  the  height  of  type,  or  as 
printers  say,  *  about  type-high.'  These  slices  of  wood  are  then  put  up 
m  racks  for  fiurther  seasoning,  presenting  an  appearance  somewhat  similar 
to  a  series  of  wooden  platters  put  up  to  drain  by  some  careful  cook  of 
the  last  century. 

When  the  wood  is  sufiSciently  seasoned,  it  is  *  faced,'  i.  s.,  brought  per* 
fectly  smooth  on  one  side,  which  is  then  '  the  face '  of  the  block,  and  is 
ready  for  the  artist. 

The  artist,  who  makes  the  drawing,  generaUy  selects  the  wood  himself 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  have  it  close-grained,  and  free  from  all 
imperfections.  He  generally  chooses  a  block  but  littie  larger  than  the 
engraving  is  to  be,  and  if  the  design  is  larger  than  can  be  got  on  one 
piece  of  wood,  two  pieces  have  to  be  joined,  the  effects  of  which  the 
observing  reader  may  have  sometimes  seen  in  a  very  perceptible  white 
line  where  there  should  not  be  one. 

The  artist,  or  '  draughtsman,'  as  he  is  generally  called,  having  got  a 
piece  of  wood  to  his  mind,  commences  by  covering  the  face  of  it  with 
a  white  or  very  light  wash :  this  is  the  '  ground.'  1±q  then  with  a  black- 
lead  pencil  draws  the  subject  or  design  which  is  to  be  engraved,  and 
colors  with  different  colored  washes  the  different  parts  of  the  picture, 
thereby  indicating  to  the  engraver  the  degree  of  light  or  shade  wnich  he 
wishes  the  engraving  to  present. 

K  the  drawing  wus  made  be  by  a  superior  draughtsman,  as  Dah- 
LKT,  Wallin,  Dobpler,  Bellew,  and  some  few  others,  who  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  profession  in  New-York,  it  is  of  itself  a  beautiful 
picture,  presenting  at  the  same  time  the  appearance  of  a  water-color 
and  pencil-drawing. 

The  wood  now  passes  from  the  draughtsman  to  the  engraver,  whose 
province  it  is  to  render  fiuthfully  the  spuit  of  the  drawing  by  a  correct 
and  dean  engraving  or  cutting  of  the  wood. 

Anct  here  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  grand 
distinction  between  wood-engraving  and  copper  or  steel-engraving.  In 
the  former  all  the  light  points  are  out  away,  only  those  lines  which  are 
to  appear  on  the  paper  being  left ;  while  in  engraving  on  metal  plates, 
the  Imes  which  are  to  appear  are  cut  into  the  plate,  and  the  white,  or 
*  lights,'  aie  left  This  difference  is  owing  to  the  different  modes  in  which 
the  engraving  is  inked,  and  the  impression  is  taken.  In  the  wood- 
engravmg,  the  lines  which  form  the  picture  are  inked  by  a  roller  passing 
over  them,  and  the  impression  is  taken  by  a  fiat  surface,  the  white  parts 
of  the  picture  never  being  inked  at  all ;  whereas  in  printing  from  copper 
or  steel,  the  lines  which  form  the  picture  being  cut  in  the  plate,  the  ink 
is  forced  into  those  tn-graved  lines  with  a  small  ball ;  the  white  parts 
which  are  unavoidably  inked  in  doing  so  have  to  be  cleaned  before  the 
sheet  which  is  to  receive  the  impression  can  be  laid  on.    The  impresaioik 
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18  given  by  forcing  the  plate  under  a  oylinder,  which  forces  the  sheet  ot 
paper  into  the  lines,  and  thus  takes  the  ink. 

This  will  explain  how  it  is  that  wood-engravinss  can  be  worked 
(printed)  with  tjrpe,  while  copper,  steel,  and  lithographic  engravings  can- 
not 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  wood-engraver,  in  whose  hands  the 
block  is  rapidly  becoming  a  '  cut.' 

The  wood-engraver's  tools,  or  rather  tool,  (for  he  uses  but  one,)  con- 
sists of  what  is  technically  called  a  *'  graver.^  It  is  something  like  a  thick 
triangular^bladed  knife,  with  a  round  knobby  handle :  and  anned  with 
this  simple  and  single  instrument  alone,  and  that  skill,  taste,  and  perse- 
verance which  are  mdispensable  to  any  thing  like  rank  in  his  profession, 
he  ^uts  out  the  smallest  possible  speck,  or  boldly  opens  out  the  ^lights' 
which  are  to  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  picture.  With  steady  and 
skilful  hand  he  cleans  out  the  delicate  lines  which  indicate  the  clear  and 
cloudless  sky,  the  thunder-giving  cloud,  the  leafy  tree,  the  stately  build- 
ing, the  god-like  form  of  man,  or  the  more  tender  and  beauteous  out- 
line of  the  fairest  portion  of  humanity,  *•  dear  delightful  Woman  I ' 

For  an  engraver  ever  to  rise  to  superior  excellence  in  his  profession,  he 
must  have  taste,  and  a  correct  perception  of  form  and  natural  beauty ; 
for  although  an  engraver  may  be  a  perfectly  correct  workman,  and  a 
clean  engraver  withal,  if  he  has  not  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  the  same 
natural  perception  of  form,  proportion,  perspective,  light,  shade,  and 
color,  which  are  essential  to  a  draughtsman  or  artist,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  engaged  with  that  feeling  which 
is  necessary  to  a  proper  rendering  of  the  draughtsman's  ideas.  The 
subject  may  have  been  drawn  with  the  utmost  f^edom,  life  and  ^irit^ 
and  yet  come  out  of  the  engraver's  hands  stiff,  awkward  and  constramed. 
8uch  a  man  had  better  saw  wood  than  attempt  to  *  cut '  it :  he  may  suc^ 
oeed  at  the  former,  he  never  will  at  the  latter. 

The  taste  for  illustrated  books  has  increased  so  much  of  late,  and  the 
business  of  wood-engravinff  is  so  extensive  in  this  city,  that  it  would  be 
impossible,  in  an  article  or  tliis  description,  to  attempt  to  name  all  those 
who  deserve  to  be  considered  excellent :  but  the  names  of  Bobbett  and 
Edmonds,  B.  F.  Childs,  Herrigk,  Howland,  Lossinq  and  Babbitt, 
J.  W.  Obr,  J.  H.  Riohabdson,  Leslie,  Whitney  and  Annin,  and 
Andbews  and  Levy,  are  among  the  most  eminent  which  this  city  can 
boast. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  business  of  wood-engraving  is  one 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  fair  sex,  many 
of  whom  in  Europe  have  attained  to  considerable  exceUence,  some  for 
pleasure,  others  for  profit ;  even  ladies  of  title  have  not  disdained  to  handle 
the  graver,  and  we  remember  to  have  seen  specimens  of  their  handiwork, 
which  proved  that '  the  titled  classes '  are  not  necessarily  useless  members 
of  society.  It  can  be  performed  in  a  parlor  without  making  a  tithe  of 
the  litter  caused  by  patch-work,  and  when  once  learned,  can  always  be 
done  at  home. 

The  wood  is  now  engraved,  but  it  has  still  to  be  printed  before  the 
public  can  see  the  result  of  the  labor  already  performed :  and  we  must 
now  introduce  the  reader  to  the  wood-cut  printer,  and  initiate  him  into 
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tkft  prooen  neoeeaary  to  be  gone  througb,  before  the  picture  will  present 
that  appearance  which  the  draughtsman  and  the  engraver  intended  it  to 
present 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  acute  reader,  for  whom  we  are 
now  writing,  has  seen  numy  wood-engravings  which  appeared  very  light, 
or  ^  gray,'  where  they  ouffht  to  have  appeared  black ;  and  very  heavy,  and 
the  lines  very  thick  ana  coarse  all  round  the  extremities,  where  they 
ought  to  have  appeared  so  light  and  fine  as  ahnost  to  have  gone  away 
into  nothing.  Now  it  is  ninety-nine  chances  to  one  that  this  &ulty  ap- 
pearance is  not  attributable  to  either  the  draughtsman  or  the  enmver. 
It  might  be  the  fault  of  the  person  who  printed  it,  or  it  might  be  the 
fuilt  oi  the  publisher ;  but  it  is  most  likely  it  was  the  &ult  of  the  person 
who  bouriit  the  book,  because  he  preferred  a  cheap  edition  to  a  good 
<Mi6.    We  will  explain. 

To  get  a  fair  and  correct  impression  from  a  wood-enffraving,  it  is 
necessary  that  every  part  of  it  should  have  exactly  as  mudi  impression 
on  it  as  will  bring  off  the  lines  perfect,  and  no  more.  Now,  as  it  is  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  that  (without  any  preparation)  the  extremities 
of  the  cut  will  have  the  heaviest  impression,  and  the  centre  will  be  the 
lightest,  and  as  ^nerally  the  darkest  part  of  the  subject  is  in  the  centre 
and  the  extremities  are  light,  it  is  necessary,  to  counteract  the  tendency 
before  mentiimed,  and  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  that  the  cut  should 
nndeigo  the  process  of  bemg  *  made  ready.' 

But  as  the  term  *  making  ready'  may  be  rather  obscure  to  some  of 
my  readers,  and  as  I  reall  v  do  wish  to  enlighten  them,  and  as  I  have  no 
idea  that  bv  so  doing  I  shall  injure  the  craft,  I  will  inform  the  curious 
reader  in  wnat  it  consists. 

In  the  first  place,  the  printer  proceeds  to  bring  the  cuts  to  one  perfect 
level,  and  as  there  is  sometimes  considerable  variation  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wood,  he  has  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  by  underlaying  the  cuts 
with  paper.  If  there  is  type  to  be  worked  with  the  cuts,  Uie  cuts  must 
be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  type.  Having  brought  the  cuts  to  a  level, 
the  printer  now  proceeds  to  overlay  them,  which  is  done  by  overlaying 
the  dark  parts  by  successive  thicknesses  of  paper  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  depth  of  shade  indicated  by  the  engraving,  and  cutting  out  the  light 
parts,  thus  increasing  the  impression  on  the  dark  or  solid  parts  and  de- 
creasing it  on  the  light  parts.  • 

Now  to  follow  accurately  every  minute  object  in  the  picture,  cutting 
oat  and  overlaying  it  in  the  precise  amount  required,  is  a  work  of  little 
less  skill  and  delicacy  than  engraving  itself^  and  the  man  who  is  a  good 
wood-cut -printer  must  have  judgment  and  a  taste  for  pictorial  represent- 
ations ;  and  many  of  the  engravers  and  draughtsmen  who  may  read  this 
will  feel  and  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  some  of  their  best  productions 
have  been  marred,  if  not  spoiled,  by  unskilfulness  in  the  printer  or  nig- 
gardliness in  the  publisher.  None  but  those  who  understand  the  busi- 
ness can  fully  appreciate  the  immense  difference  between  the  appearance 
of  wood-engravings  which  are  carefully  made  ready  and  well  worked, 
and  those  which  are  not  made  ready  and  are  carelessly  worked. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nuddng  ready,  or  preparing  the  out  for 
printing,  is  really  of  as  much  importance  as  the  engraving  or  the  draw* 
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ing ;  and  the  discerning  reader  will  ako  perceiye  that,  as  it  must  also  take 
some  time,  it  adds  to  £e  expanse  of  printing. 

As  all  printers  are  honest  men,  (this  is  an  axiom,)  when  a  wood-cut  is 
placed  in  his  hands,  he  will  work  or  print  it  in  exact  proportion  of  ex- 
cellence to  the  price  paid  Thus,  if  the  publisher  is  going  to  publish  a 
very  cheap  edition  of  an  illustrated  work,  he  pays  nothing;  for  making 
ready :  the  cuts  are  merely  underlaid  or  leyelled,  and  the  reader  is  left  to 
guess  at  the  subject  of  the  design.  K  he  is  going  to  issue  a  moderate- 
priced  edition,  he  will  pay  the  printer  a  '  moderate '  price  for  making 
ready  the  cuts,  and  the  figures  begin  to  emerge  from  the  chaos  of  in^ 
and  the  reader  sets  a  tolerable  perception  of  what  the  artist  wished  him 
to  see ;  but  if  Uie  publisher  ventures  upon  a  fine  edition,  and  will  pay 
for  the  time  necessary  to  properly  make  them  ready,  and  they  are  in- 
trusted to  a  competent  worlnnan,  they  will  vie  with  copper-pUte  en- 
gravings in  deamess,  in  brightness,  and  in  general  beauty. 

Now  then,  whose  fault  is  it  if  wood-engravings  do  not  look  well! 
Publishers  would  rather  bring  out  good  editions  than  bod,  if  the  public 
would  buy  them. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  conclude  this  paper  better  than  by  rendering 
unto  Caesar  the  tribute  due  to  Osesar,  or  in  other  words,  by  giving  the 
credit  which  is  justly  due  to  those  publishers  who  endeavor  to  improve 
the  public  taste  by  publishing  the  best  editions  of  illustrated  works,  and 
to  those  printers  who  take  sufficient  pride  in  their  business  to  do  their 
utmost  to  improve  it. 

There  is  no  one  publishing-house  in  New-York  which  better  deserves 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  this  list  than  the  American  Tract  Society,  com- 
monly called  in  the  trade '  The  Tract  House,*  for  there  is  no  other  house 
which  has  done  so  much  to  spread  abroad  (and  at  home)  a  taste  for  good 
printing.  Although  most  of  their  issues  are  small,  both  in  size  and  in 
price,  and  a  great  many  are  printed  expressly  for  children,  they  are 
oeautifully  printed;  good  paper,  good  type,  good  ink,  good  wood- 
engravings,  and  the  very  best  of  work  being  bestowed  on  them.  K 
these,  even  though  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  do  not  create  a  taste  for 
good  printing,  Uien  nothing  will.  All  honor  to  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  careful  and  judicious  foreman  of  the 
press-room,  under  whose  superintendence  this  fine  wood-cut  printing  is 
executed.  • 

Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  who  publishes  some  of  the  very  best  editions  of 
the  very  best  works,  deserves  to  be  rewarded  by  a  very  large  sale  for  the 
exceedingly  liberal  manner  in  which  he  brought  out  the  best  edition  ever 
published  of  the  works  of  Washington  Irving.  They  are  copiously 
illustrated,  the  drawings  by  Darlet,  the  engraving  by  the  best  engravers, 
and  the  printing  by  the  best  printers  the  city  could  produce.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  good  books  he  publishes.  There  is  no  individual 
publisher  in  the  city  who  gets  out  his  works  in  more  liberal  s^le,  or  who 
Las  done  more  to  encourage  a  taste  for  fine  printing,  than  Gao.  R  Putnam. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  a  firm  whose  name  is  known  every  where,  and 
whose  business  is  immense,  are  also  helpers  in  the  cause.  Their  Illuft- 
trated  Bible,  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  Monthly  Magazine,  and  other 
illustrated  publications,  are  doing  their  share  in  cultivatmg  the  tastes  as 


wdl  as  improTing  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  print  all  their  own 
works. 

The  Bbothkrs  Afplbtoh,  in  Broadway,  have  issued  many  works  which 
have  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  their  enterprise,  libera]ity,  and 
good  taste.  Amonff  the  most  striking  of  these  are  Hallbck's  illustrated 
'  Poems,'  Bishop  Wainwrioht's  *  L^d  of  Bondage,'  and  the  *  Enick- 
Knacks  from  an  Editor's  Table,'  recently  published. 

Mr.  Charles  Sgribner  has  issued  several  works  which  have  done 
honor  to  his  press.  His  large  illustrated  edition  of  the  '  Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor '  was  very  beautifully  executed. 

Among  those  who  are  printers  only,  the  name  of  J.  F.  Trow,  Ann- 
street,  may  be  mentioned  with  distinction,  as  eminent  for  an  ambiUon  to 
turn  out  such  printing  as  will  gratify  the  most  fiistidious,  and  excite  his 
compeers  to  a  wholesome  and  honorable  competition.* 

Of  Mr.  Gray,  the  printer  of  the  Enickerbookbr,  and  of  his  extensive 
establishment,  your  Magazine  has  already  spoken,  and  at  large,  in  terms 
of  just  commendation.  His  greatly-increasing  business  and  enlareed 
premises  sufficiently  attest  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  his  ambition 
to  excel  in  the  'art  preservative  of  all  arts.'  Torbet  of  Nassau-street, 
Alvoro  of  Gold-street,  and  quite  a  number  of  others,  are  also  striving 
to  make  New-York  as  fiimous  for  the  quality  of  its  printing  as  it  already 
is  for  the  quantity . 

•  Wb  lalM  gnat  pleaiim  In  *b«ariiig  our  totflmony*  to  the  JotUoe  of  this  enoomiam.  Onr  own 
n«eat  toIobm  it  evldenoa  In  point  To  the  capable  aiaUtantB  of  Mr.  Tno  w,  and  especially  to  hie 
foreman,  Mr.  Wbbbt,  who  'each  partlcolar  of  hla  duty  knows,*  and  tbet  tt,  and  to  Mr.  Cbatb, 
who  sapertateoded  the  *  making-ready'  of  the  wood<cttt  prioUng,  we  take  this  oecaslon  to  tender 
oar  public  thanks.  This  latter  gentleman  has  no  superior  In  his  line  In  the  dty.  He  k>oks  with  a 
tone  artiste  eye  at  ttie  pvodoetlon  of  elfccts  In  light  and  shade,  and  no  manipnlatlon,  howsoercr 
^  don  he  lenTe  nnemployed  to  seeore  •  good  work.'  sp.  KwioKsmBooKaa. 


vioht:      a      sonnet 


O  KigbtI  I  love  thee,  as  a  weary  chfld 
Loves  the  maternal  breast  on  which  it  leans  I 
Bay  has  its  ^Iden  pomp»  its  hiutliog  aoenea, 
Bat  richer  gifu  are  thine :  the  turmoil  wild 
Of  a  proud  heart  thy  low  sad  voice  hath  stQled, 
Until  its  throb  is  gentler  than  the  swell 
Of  a  liffht  billow,  and  its  chamber  filled 
With  cloudless  light,  with  calm  unspeakable : 
Thy  hand  a  curtain  lifteth,  and  I  see 
One  who  first  taught  my  heart  with  love  to  thrill, 
Though  loDff  ago  her  lip  of  song  grew  sfilL 
Day  showetn  bat  the  sod  upon  her  breast, 
But  thou,  O  Night  I  her  form  m  glorious  raiment  drest. 
HiJr.  r,)0cto»«rss»i9ss. 
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MABSAOBUSBTTB      MOUNTAINS. 

Fbom  the  windows  of  my  stad j. 

Southward  as  I  often  gaze. 
Veiled  in  sammei's  sunset  ruddy, 

'Monumbmt'  its  cliflfs  displays. 

Clings  around  its  summit  hoary 

Indian  tale  of  love  and  crime ; 
Bktant's  muse  embalmed  the  story, 

That  shall  lire  to  latest  time. 

Northward  stands  the  ancient  dwelling 

SsaeKANT  builded  long  ago, 
Where  his  heavenly  ardor  swelling, 

Bathed  the  Bed-man  in  its  flow. 

Westward,  in  their  earthy  slumbers^ 

Lie  the  thousands  of  our  dead ; 
While  the  monumental  numbers 

Register  each  honored  head. 

Pale-face  and  his  dusky  brother 

Mingle  there  their  common  dust^ 
Waiting,  each  beside  the  other. 

For  Uie  rising  of  the  just 

In  the  gap  of  yonder  mountain 

lies  the  famous  Ict-Glim, 
Where  at  times  Romance's  fountsin 

Mirrors  torches  maids^  and  men. 

Just  before  me^  thus  inditing, 

Laubel  Hill's  green  shades  arise, 
Many  a  pilgrim  foot  inviting 

To  the  '  Rock  or  Sagufiok.' 

Sweetly  bosoming  the  river, 

lie  the  meadows  fair  and  wide; 
While  the  fringing  willows  auiver. 

Shadowed  in  the  placid  tide. 

Mountains,  wood-topped  and  romantic^ 

All  this  beauteous  scene  empale, 
And,  like  sentinels  gigantic; 

Guard  the  beauty  of  the  vale. 

Valley  full  of  Nature's  glory, 

Be  thy  charms  remembered  long! 
Rife  with  legendary  story. 

Worthy  poesy  and  song. 

Fairer  home,  creation  over. 

Errant  mortal  ne'er  shall  see : 
Humbly,  like  a  faithful  lover, 
StodtMdge,  (Mat*.,)  1898.      ^  bequeath  my  heart  to  tbee  1  ».  w.  a  Cawmu** 
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TRANSCRIPTS 

VBOK  THB  DOOXBT  OF  ▲  LATB  SBBRirP. 

BT   VKBDaaZOK   X.     TVLVB. 

*  Mb.  Baudik  is  not  in,*  said  the  clerk  of  one  of  the  fashionable  hotels 
in  Broadway,  of  whom  I  had  inquired  on  a  professional  visit  one  morn- 
ing. 

*  Not  in,'  repeated  I  gravely,  and  retired. 

I  called  again,  and  got  the  same  answer.  I  called  again,  and  again : 
the  same  answer  still.  ^  Strange,'  diought  I, '  that  this  man  is  never  at 
home.'  I  had  called  at  the  hotel  at  early  mom  and  dewy  eve,  and  lin- 
gered about  until  the  midnight  bell  had  struck,  and  the  man  Baudin 
was  always — 'not  at  home.' 

*At  what  time  is  it  usual  for  him  to  be  in,  or  at  what  hour  would  it 
be  convenient  for  me  to  see  him  ? '  I  asked  of  the  clerk. 

'I  don't  know,  Sir,'  replied  he ;  'Mr.  Baudin  has  gone  out  of  town, 
and  I  am  not  possessed  with  the  information  vou  desire.' 

'  Gone  out  of  town ! '  muttered  L  '  Oh,  this  is  too  bad  I '  Here  had  I 
been  calling  and  running,  anxiously  expecting  that  at  every  call  I  made 
I  would  have  one  writ  the  less  in  my  budget  of  secret  history :  for  so,  I 
take  it,  should  a  sheriff's  docket  be  styled.  Where, indeed,!  would  ask, 
ooold  so  true  a  history  of  the  manners  and  lives  of  the  people  of  any 
age,  in  their  private  relations,  be  gleaned  as  from  the  official  documents 
in  our  possession  f  — the  barren  |mraseology  of  the  official  return  eked 
out  by  private  memoirs : 

**T ift  true,  and  pity  'tb,  nu  tnie.' 

Upon  reflection,  I  concluded  that  my  simplicity  had  been  deceived  by 
the  clerk  at  the  hotel,  whose  intention  (a&  I  afterward  learned,  suggested 
by  Mr.  Baudin)  was  to  put  mo  '  off  tne  track,'  and  thereby  assist  the 
party  tn  delicto  to  gain  time  and  avoid  the  service  of  the  writ  I  had 
against  him. 

It  may  be  asked,  '  How  did  the  clerk  know  you  were  the  sheriff? ' 
My  answer  is, '  I  could  not  go  any  where,  it  seemed,  without  being  recog- 
nized by  an  acquaintance,  or  by  some  one  for  whom,  or  against  whom,  I 
had  had  business  relations ;  and  thus  while  applying  at  the  hotel  was  I  dis- 
covered, and  known  as  sheriff,  and  addressed  by  several  of  the  boarders 
at  the  hotel' 

Being  known  there  as  the  sheriff,  and  having  no  hopes  of  finding  my 
man  around  those  quarters,  I  was  put  to  my  *  native  cunning '  to  find  out 
his  whereabouts,  in  the  best  and  quickest  way  possible.  For  I  must 
work  quickly,  if  at  all,  or  otherwise  give  up  the  chase.  But  to  me  there 
was  no  such  word  as  '  fail'  To  this  end,  then,  I  resolved  to  work  expe- 
ditiously. Baudin  undoubtedly  had  got  an  advantage  over  me.  He 
perhaps  had  seen  me,  or  had  a  description  of  my  person,  obtained  proba- 
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biy  through  his  friend  the  clerk  at  the  hotel.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
was  laboring  against  great  odds.  Nevertheless,  as  'the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,'  I  determined  to  follow 
him,  though  it  should  cost  me  some  time  and  labor. 

*  Gone  out  of  town !'  pondered  I :  'yes,  that  means  not  to  be  caught ; 
'  left  the  hotel/  that  means  not  in  my  lAiliwick.  So  here  goes  for  a  cap- 
ture!' 

'  Find  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack,'  is  an  old  puzzle ;  and  in  my  situation,  to 
drag  out  the  person  of  Mr.  Chillington  ^audin  from  his  lurking-place 
was  almost  as  impracticable.  It  certainly  was  equal  to  one  of  the  labors 
of  Hercules :  for  be  it  known  Baudin  was  a  gay  young  man  about  town, 
who  had  gone  to  seed.  He  had  seen  the  sunshine  of  his  days,  and  being 
.  already  on  the  dark  side  of  life,  like  the  bat  he  kept  under  cover  by  day 
and  prowled  about  at  night 

I  mquired  at  most  of  the  public  places  which  I  supposed  Baudin  vis- 
ited. 1  went  to  the  theatres ;  called  at  the  principal  billiard-saloons,; 
stopped  at  the  restaurants  of  Florence,  Sherwood,  Fisher,  and  others ;  in 
short,  I  dropped  in  at  every  supposable  place  that  Baudin  patronized,  and 
mv  search  was  continued  for  six  long  weeks,  principally  o'  nights,  but 
without  realizing  my  so  eagerly-desired  triumph,  the  capture  of  Chilling 
ton  Baudin. 

Still  my  efforts  to  find  him  were  not  slackened,  though  with  but  little  bet- 
ter success.  As  soon  as  I  had  any  information  as  to  where  he  was,  and 
made  inquiry  there,  he  was  non  est  inventus :  had  sloped,  gone,  vanished. 
This  was  practised  on  me  for  some  time.  I  could  not  get  information  in 
time.     He  was  *  not  there '  at  every  place  I  called. 

At  length,  being  wearied  with  the  trouble  I  had  taken  in  the  matter, 
and  feeling  too  that  I  had  done  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  plaintiff 
in  the  wnt  as  '  the  law  required,'  and  that  nothing  but  chance  would 
enable  me  to  serve  it,  I  was  disposed  to  give  it  no  more  care,  and  re- 
turn it  when  return-day  came.  While  waiting  for  this  desirable  period 
to  arrive,  one  day  a  stranger  called  upon  me  at  my  office,  and,  addressing 
me  in  pure  Celtic  patois,  said :  *  Sheriff,  yee's  had  a  bit  av  a  job  for  me, 
against  Dan  O'Neil,  for  sbmdering  me  karacter,  an  ye  tuck  him  I  know ; 
an  I've  come  now  to  ask  yer  honor  the  names  av  ihe  bail  you  tuck ? ' 

I  remembered  the  writ,  but  I  was  not  disposed  to  give  information 
about  a  subject  until  I  had  ascertained  what  mterest  he  had  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  so  1  asked  him  who  he  was. 

*Me  name's  Con  Dalton,  yer  honor,  and  yer  honor  can  find  that  on 
the  bit  av  paper  yer  honor  had  agm  Dan  O'Neil,  the  blaggard ;  and, 
bedad,  I  think  yer  honor  must  know  me.  I've  seen  yer  honor  a  dozen 
av  times  or  so  at  the  Tarlton  Hotel,  asking  for  Mr.  Chillington  Baudin.' 

I  gave  Cornelius,  or  Con  Dalton,  as  he  called  himself  the  information 
he  desired,  and  he  thanked  me  heartily  for  the  good  service  he  insisted 
I  had  done  him. 

*  The  security  is  good,  yer  honor,  and  Dan  was  got  in  good  time,  for 
he's  off  now;  but  the  bail  is  «rood,  and  I'm  obleeged  to  yer  honor,  an'  if 
1  can  do  yer  honor  a  good  turn  when  it  comes  in  me  way,  I'll  do  it,  and 
glad  av  the  opportunity.' 

*I  thank  you,  Mr.  Dalton,'  said  I,  *for  your  kind  offer;  but  tell  me, 
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what  were  70a  doing  at  the  Tarlton  Hotel  when  you  saw  me  there  so 
often,  and  inquiring  for  Mr.  Baudin  f ' 

*  I^m  a  waiter  there,  Sir,  be  the  ofSce  close V 

*  Ah,  jou're  a  waiter,  and  your  station  is  around  the  office,  eh  f  * 
•Yes,Sir,ji»t' 

'And  you  know  Mr.  Baudin,  the  gentlenuin  I  inquired  for  so  often f ' 
'  Troth  do  1 1  and  I  know,  too,  yer  honor's  call  for  him ;  it  was  a  bit 
AT  paper  like  mine  agin  Dan  O'Neil  you  had,  only  not  for  spilin*  a  ka- 
racter,  but  for  gettin'  goods  be  false  pretences,  called  troover,  I  mind.' 

*  Con,'  said  I  to  him,  hoping  to  get  from  him  some  information  which 
would  be  of  service  to  me,  and  fearing  withal  that  he  would  not  impart 
to  me  any  thing  about  Baudin,  if  he  really  knew  of  his  whereabouts, 
'  Con,  so  you  are  acquainted  with  that  gentleman,  are  you  i  —  and  I  sup- 
pose you  know  where  he  is  to  be  foun^  eh  f ' 

*I)o  I  know  him? '  said  he;  ^'deed,  but  I  do;  and  it's  menlf  that 
knows  where  he  is  jist' 

*  And  you  '11  inform  me,  Con,  will  you  f ' 

*  Noy  yer  honor,  I  'U  not  inform,  but  I  '11  tell  yees.  I  promised  yees 
that  I  'd  do  yees  a  good  turn  when  it  came  in  me  way,  and  bedad,  I 
think  the  time 's  jist  come.    Only  be  secret,  yer  honor.' 

I  promised  him  secrecy,  and  assured  him  that  in  no  event  should  the 
source  of  my  information  be  known. 

*  Well,  yer  honor,'  said  he,  *  beyant  Broadway,  to  the  lift,  as  ye  go  up, 
in  Mercer-street,  before  yees  come  till  the  comer,  and  right  fominst  a 
stable  acrass  the  way,  there  is  a  boording-house,  and  there  ye  'U  find  the 

f'  Qtleman  ye  're  asking  me  av.  No,  ye  '11  not  find  him  unless  you  do  as 
tell  yees :  he  lodges  there,  ye  see,  and  the  girrel  that  tends  the  door, 
bdike,  is  tould  till  be  sly  who  she  lets  in  to  see  Mr.  Baudin.  Her  name 's 
Mary,  yer  honor,  and  yees  knows  better  how  to  git  in  than  I  can  tell  ye. 
Only  a  shilling  or  so ;  but  yer  honor  knoi!^  Go  in  the  morning.  Sir, 
about  eiffht  o'clock.    Do  as  I^bid  ye,  and  all  will  be  right.' 

*  I  wiU  do  as  you  bid  me,  Mr.  Dalton.' 

*  Call  me  Con,  if  you  plaise :  Con 's  me  name." 

'  I  will  follow  your  directions,  so  be  easy  on  that  head.  Con ;  and  no 
one  shall  be  the  wiser  that  you  gave  me  the  information ;  and  beside,  I 
am  much  indebted  to  you.' 

*  Not  a  bit  av  it,'  said  he ;  ^  yees  acted  like  a  gintleman  till  me ;  only 
be  careful,  and  ye  '11  get  your  bird.  ESght  o'clock  in  the  morning,  mind. 
Good  bye,  Sirl'  • 

*  Good  bye.  Sir ! '  and  he  was  off. 

At  eight  next  morning  I  was  at  the  house  where  Baudin  was  supposed 
to  have  lodged,  which,  following  the  directions  of  Con  Dalton,  I  had 
easily  found.  As  he  said,  it  was  opposite  a  stable.  Going  to  the  door, 
I  rang  the  bell,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a  merry  blue-eyed  ffirl ;  who, 
on  my  saying  that  *■  I  wished  to  see  Mr.  Baudin,'  replied,  doubtmgly,  that 
'she  wasn't  sure  that  Mr.  Chillington  Baudin  came  home  in  the  night; 
'deed,  but  she  thought  he  had  n't  come  home.' 

*  Oh  yes,  Mary,'  said  I,  coaxingly,  *  he  did  come  home ;  and  I  know 
jou  are  a  good  girl,  and  here 's  something  for  you,  Mary.  You  will,  I 
am  certain,  answer  me  truly.' 
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''Deed,  bat  I  will,'  said  ahe.  ^The  jintleman  70a  was  aaking  for  k 
who!' 

'  Who  I  why,  who  but  Mr.  Chillington  Batidin  f '  said  L 

*•  That  'a  it,  sore ;  I  'm  lectured  upon  that,  Sir.  I  can't  admit  anj  one 
to  see  the  jintleman  but  them  that  asks  for  the  jintleman  in  full' 

I  laughed  outright  at  the  cunning  hit, '  the  jintleman  in  full'  ^Ah, 
Chillington  Baudin,  I  hare  you  now ! '  thou^t  L 

*  Ah,  Mary,  please  to  direct  me  to  his  room.' 

*  I  '11  keep  your  honor's  company  till  the  room,  and  show  it  you.' 

*  Thank  you,  Mary.' 

'  Mary 's  me  name,  shure,'  said  she,  as  she  requested  me  to  precede  her 
up  two  pair  of  stairs.  *  Yis,  that 's  me  name,  and  that 's  the  room  of  A&. 
Chillington  Baudin,  and  ye  '11  find  him  there.  And  ye  tould  the  jintle- 
man's  name  in  full,  did  n't  ye,  Sir  ?  Indeed,  I  know  you  did.  That's 
the  room,  Sir.' 

Into  the  room  indicated  by  the  girl  I  posted.  But  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise, and  the  dilemma  in  which  I  was  fixed,  when  I  discovered  two  beds, 
and  each  of  them  occupied  by  a  person  who  snored  prodigiously.  There 
was  I  standing,  midway  between  the  beds,  a  silent  spectator,  careful  lest 
my  least  breathing  should  awaken  one  or  the  other,  or  both  ;  fearful  that 
if  I  awoke  either  I  should  '  wake  the  wrong  passenger.'  '  This  is  a  fix  1 ' 
thought  I.  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  leave  the  room,  and  call  on  Mary 
'  to  snow  me  my  man.'  No,  that  would  n't  do ;  that  would  shock  the 
girl's  modesty,  and  mine,  too,  to  ask  her.  How  can  it  be  done  f  In  what 
way  can  I  discover  which  was  Baudin  ?  By  looking  at  their  clothing? 
No ;  that  was  a  suspicious  act,  if  they  awoke  during  the  process ;  and  I 
miffht  be  mistaken,  and  ^et  a  bullet  in  my  head.  Ah,  I  nave  it :  I  will 
look  in  their  hats ;  their  mitials,  or  probably  some  marks  of  identity,  are 
there.  But  lo  1  llie  thought  vanished  from  my  mind  when  I  saw  both 
hats  on  the  same  table ;  both  identical,  with  no  eaivmark  upon  either. 
Thus  agitated,  I  knew  not  what  to  do.    <  was  cogitating  anxiously  to 

? reduce  some  way  or  means  to  enable  me  to  single  out  my  defendant, 
but,  as  the  result  will  show,  I  should  have  had  no  anxiety  at  all,)  when, 
on  looking  toward  one  of  the  beds,  a  pair  of  eyes  wide  open  were  look- 
ing at  me,  staring,  and  seemed  to  ask,  (as  eyes  will  speak,)  '  Who  the 
devil  are  you,  and  what  are  you  here  for  ? ' 

I  stood  for  a  while  in  doubt  what  to  do,  those  eyes  still  glaring  at  me, 
and  yet  there  seemed  as  if  fear  lingered  about  them.  The  body  rose  half 
way  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  arms  over  and  outside  the  covering,  and 
at  last  the  mouth  opened  and  spoke :  ^  Hallo,  old  fellow !  who  are  you  ? 
What  do  you  want?  What  are  you  doing  here?  Very  odd  I  Very 
strange  I' 

*It  does  seem  odd,  strange,'  replied  1,'and  I  suppose  I  oughttoapolo- 
gize  for  the  intrusion  and  my  apparent  rudeness.  But,'  continued  I,  'if 
you  talk  so  loudly,  you  will  awaken  your  friend.' 

*■  Chillington  is  an  amiable  fellow,'  said  he, '  and  I  do  n't  care  whether 
he  is  awakened  or  not  Chillington,'  continued  he,  in  a  loud  voice,  ad- 
dressing the  sleeper, '  wake  up  1     Come  1  get  up  1 ' 

*  Ah  ha ! '  thou^t  I,  *  now  I  have  cot  you,' 

'  Chillington !  Baudin !  hallo !  wi^e  up  1'  continued  he>  in  a  man- 
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ner  aomewluit  alanned,  and  a  voice  a  little  tramaloua,  as  if  inyoldiig  his 
firiend^s  assistance  to  repel  me,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  no  hoaati 
intentions  about  his  room. 

The  gentleman  thus  addressed,  and  thus  besought,  did  awake,  opened 
lus  eyes,  and  he  appeared  more  lightened  than  the  other.  The  thought 
flashed  across  my  mind  for  an  instant  that  his  state  of  feeling  miffht  arise 
from  the  certainty  that  perhaps  I  had  business  relations  with  him,  and 
not  of  so  mild  character  either  as  to  be  disposed  of  easily.  Calming 
himself  down,  however,  and  addressing  me  with  that  easy  carelessness  of 
manner  men  of  his  class  ordinarily  exhibit,  he  exclaimed,  *  6k>od  morning, 
Sheriff;  no  necessity  for  your  card.  I  know  you  very  well,  but  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction.  Sheriff,  Mr.  Ranston ;  Ranston, 
the  Sherii£  Give  you  bail ;  oh,  yes,  a  sufiSciency ;  plenty,  plenty,  and 
good  at  that  We  are  off-hand  fellows ;  we  are  m  deshabille  just  now ; 
but  we  will  arrange  our  toilet  at  once.  Can  *t  comprehend  why  you  called 
at  so  unseasonable  an  hour ;  no  necessity  for  this  excessive  diligence,  my 
dear  fellow,  not  in  the  least     Was  there,  Charley  f ' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  Charley  replied. 

*Mr.  Charles  Ranston,'  said  I  to  myselfl  '  If  so,  instead  of  catching 
one  bird,  I  have  actually  caught  two.'  Such  was  the  fact :  but  bide  the 
while,  dear  reader,  and  all  slwll  be  made  known. 

'Charley,'  continued  Mr.  Baudin,  ^you  will  go  bail  for  me.  Eh, 
Charley  f 

'  Yes,  Chilling,'  replied  he, '  provided  the  Sheriff  takes  me.  Take  me^ 
Sheriff;  ehf 

'  Oh,  certainly.  I  '11  take  you  with  pleasure,  if  your  name 's  Charles 
Ranston.' 

'  My  name  ain't  any  thing  else ;  no,  indeed  it  ain't  Not  a  middle 
ktter  in  it' 

'  I  always  take  every  thing  I  lay  my  hands  on,  provided  I  have  a  writ 
against  it,'  I  replied,  at  the  same  time  laying  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.* 

This  was  a  cut  direct,  and  he  staggered  under  it 

'You,  you  haven't  a  writ  against  me  too,  have  you,  Sheriff? '  stam* 
mered  he. 

'  I  have  that  honor,  Mr.  Ranston.' 

'  Trick,  rather,  I  should  say,'  retorted  Ranston. 

'  Face,  said  Baudin,  smiling,  between  his  teeth. 

'  No,  gentlemen,  the  '  honor '  is  a  '  trump,'  and  takes  the  *  trick,' '  said  L 

'  That 's  bringing  down  two  birds  with  a  single  shot  Is  n't  it,  Chap* 
ley  f '  said  Baudin. 

'And  barring  them,  too,'  replied  Charley,  in  a  semi-playful  manner; 
but  still  a  little  frightened,  I  thought 

'  Mr.  Ranston,'  said  I, '  your  case  is  trifling,  nothing  but  an  appear- 
ance-writ; and  I  will  thank  you  to  endorse  your  name,  which  signifies 
only  an  admission  of  the  service  of  the  writ' 

'  Is  that  ail  ?'  said  he,  gleefuUy.    '  Oh,  I  '11  do  that  cheerfully,  particu- 


*Tbb  emtomaiy  way,  In  oldea  Umea,  wheo  a  ahariff  made  an  anMt,  waa  to  | 
dflAndant^s  person ;  so  also  when  be  leTled  npon  property,  lie  louehed  erery  ar 
and  ftom  that  moment  tbe  property  waa  boond. 
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hoAj  as  there 's  no  more  harm  in  it  than  in  a  promise  to  pay.    So  that 's 
done.    Now  I  am  at  liberty.    Is  it  so,  Mr.  Sheriff? ' 

*  You  are,'  replied  I. 

*  Viva/  Ftva .^  I 'm  still  Charley  Ranston :  but  how  about  my  friend ? ' 
said  he. 

'  He  won't  (are  so  welL* 

'No!' 

'  No,  Mr.  Ranston.  Mr.  Baudin  must  give  me  bail  in  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  such  sureties  as  can  justify  in  that  amount.' 

*•  I  can 't  do  it,'  replied  Mr.  Baudin.  '  It  cannot  be  done.  My  last 
hope  is  ffone,  if  you  will  not  take  Mr.  Ranston.' 

*'  He  do  n't  like  to  be  taken ;  do  you,  Mr.  Ranston  \ '  I  asked  of  that 
gentleman. 

*'  No  objection  in  the  least  to  be  taken  up,'  said  he,  ^  conditioned  if  I 
am  let  down  so  easily ;  much  indebted  to  you.' 

'  Not  indebted  to  me  at  all,  but  you  have  erery  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  your  good  luck  on  this  occasion.' 

*  So  I  have.     Viva  I  Viva  ! '  exclaimed  he. 

'  Mr.  Baudin,'  said  I,  addressing  that  personage, '  you  say  that  you  can- 
not ^ve  me  the  bail  required.  It  therefore  omy  remains  that  you  must 
go  to  jail.' 

*  Ball,'  'jail,'  Mail,' '  bail,'  chimed  he  thoughtfully.  '  Tes,  that  is  what 
I  have  concluded  on,'  said  he  in  reply, '  and  I  may  as  well  take  it  easy. 
(jk>t  any  money  f '  said  he,  addressing  Ranston.  To  which  question  that 
gentleman,  after  searching  his  pockets,  and  turning  them  inside  out,  and 
finally  finding  something,  replied : 

'  Yes,  ChiUington,  a  solitary  dollar  comprises  my  entire  balance  in  ex- 
chequer.   Do  you  want  it  ? ' 

'Do  I  want  it,  Charley  I  Certainly  I  do.  Have  n't  a  copper  mvseli^  and 
I  think  I  shall  want  a  break&st  before  I  go  to  jail ;  that  is,  if  the  sheriff 
will  permit  me  to  trespass  upon  his  time  long  enough.' 

'  Oh,  certainly,'  said  I ;  '  you  shall  be  treated  like  a  human  being  as 
long  as  you  are  under  my  care.  Certainly  you  may  have  time  enough 
for  your  breakfiist' 

Charley  Ranston  here  left  us,  rejoiced,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  out  of  my 
company.  At  least,  so  he  seemed,  for  when  going,  he  bade  me  '  Good- 
bye, fflad  to  get  rid  of  so  close  a  friend ; '  and  he  hurried  off,  praying 
that  he  might  never  be  '  caught  a-napping  again,'  which  during  my  time 
never  did  occur  with  him  again. 

ChiUington  was  allowed  oy  me  to  partake  of  his  break&st,  which  by 
reason  of  the  low  state  of  his  finances  was  obtained  at  a '  cheap  and 
nasty '  restaurant  hard  by.  His  breakfast  b^ing  completed,  after  a  little 
while,  I  escorted  Mr.  ChiUington  Baudin  to  jaiX  and  deUvering  him  to 
the  tender  mercies  and  kind  considerations  of  the  jaUer,  I  left  him,  as 
he  said: 

'  By-bye,  Sheriff.  Give  my  love  please  to  Charley,  if  you  should  see 
him.     By-bye.' 

Baudin  remained  in  jaU  some  days,  but  was  finallv  Hberated  by  his 
relatives,  who  were  wealthy,  and  made  a  settlement  of  the  claim  against 
him  in  fidl. 
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Hen,  wheteeech,  when  ereoliig  darkke, 
grow  hrlglita 


XbeiL  whea 

FhMB  tEb  mklBifht^  eomlng  gloom, 


iDlhlaroom: 


o^orne 


la  lUt  room  eo  qnrinllf  made^ 

Walk  and  caMmnto  tehkmed  oldl7, 
When  the  •im-llgtat,  In  through  ibade, 
Struggles  boUlj. 


»m7  mind,  in  lltAd  manhwe, 
et  Inward  to  an  olden 
Odiv  room,  whow  etatelj  anhee 
AUangoUeo. 

II  to  n^hled,  arcsh  and  eotamn — 

Ikoogli  ken  tim-llght  never  fldto ; 
And  Memory  hangs  her  plctarm  sobom 
Onttawallt. 


Then  I  mectihe  loved  onmwho. 
Bat  fbr  Inward  Trath*to  endeavor, 
,  to  menty  mortal  view, 
liOii  for  ever. 


Bel  I  meet  them,  and  no  longer 
In  the  dtmnoe  an  we  parted, 
And  their  prceenee  makes  me  atrangw— 
Btronger-beirted! 


BiBlelT  preacoces,  whoee 

ShedowstheBeaJf- 
TfU  the  Actnal  ocdy 
la  to  me. 


Ae  who  wife  andi 

PurUed  oTlier  nnreel, 
Uree  for  thorn  she  did,  nd  d 
Love  the  beat: 
Jfkm-0rUmm9,  Mn^  ISM. 
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with  angel  sway, 
iseen,feltevernei 
I  and  open  daj. 


Leading  on  with  I 
Tboo^  unseen, 
Oat  to  l>roed  and  open  dajr. 
Loved  ones  hen. 


Dear  ones  with  cdeatlal  light 

Ardi  and  column  so  lllamlnei 
That  the  day  seema  perfect  night 
In  the  human. 


And  when  back  I  tmce  my  thought 

To  this  quainUy-Tashioned  ReaL 

All  about  se — *- " 


TUJL  the  tflenee  softly  fimng 
From  the  dim  old  corridor, 
Two  sweet  tiny  volom  shifting 
Musiepour. 

Tbeee  ben  dwell  without  their  mother, 

In  this  room  lo  quaint  and  olden, 
Aadihey  know  not  of  the  other 
Arched  and  golden. 

And  they  ask  me  dally  for  her, 
And  I  tea  them  shels  then ; 
And  they  moke  me  still  deplon  her. 
Asking  when: 


Saying  softly,  as  no  oti 

Voices  oould,  with  each  a  tear, 
'  Win  onr  dearest,  dearest  mother 
Boon  oome  hero?' 


But  with  eech  young  miod*S  expansloii, 
From  thU  mansion,  stained  and  oMen, 
I  will  lead  them  to  the  masadon 
Arched  and  golden. 

And  the  hooariioM,  newly  gfaddened. 

Then  shall  find  its  dear  ones  bkmdedi 
As  if  It  had  not  been  saddened, 
Orbe 


Then  them  embers,  dimly  daiklli« 
From  my  mlnd*8  pun  anthracite^ 
flhaU,  when  comes  its  day-time  aparicUog^ 
Grow  mon  bright 

And  when  shades  deport  befon  me^ 
Like  the  msrcih  of  wintry  gloom, 
Thougbto  ahaU  gk>w  which  now  come  o'er  b 
In  this  room : 

In  this  room  so  qnalntlymade, 

With  Its  easements  foshloned  okfly. 
When  the  son-light,  hi  throtwh  shaA^ 


i-syr' 
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Tbb  RoiuircB  or  SnrDBjrr-Lin  Aisau),    Bj  SscHAmD  B,  Kxvbau,  AnOor  of  *8L  htgtr/ 
*  Cuba  and  ttie  GiilMafl,'  etc.  VewTofk :  Pdtxak  axd  Ck>HPAinr. 

Wx  welcome  with  Bmoere  pleamire  the  addition  of  this  new-comer  to  the  by 
no  meoDB  numeroiu  ranks  of  'books  whieh  are  booksw'  We  welcome  it  as  a 
deeply-absorbing  ronanee ;  we  welcome  it  as  «  profofmd  truth ;  we  welsome  it 
as  a  straight-forward  and  ample  narratiye  of  deeds  and  thoo^'fats ;  and  we  wel- 
oome  it  as  a  deep  and  enrions  philosophical  study.  There  is  now  a  new  era 
in  works  of  fiction.  During  the  Middle  i^es^  poems  and  legends  were  perused 
mmply  'for  the  sake  of  the  story: '  scenes  of  war  and  lore ;  wild  advntures  by 
sea  and  land ;  grotesque  and  marrelloius  tales  of  the  supemaioral ;  all,  in  litety 
that  could  appeal  to  the  passions  or  senses,  was  wrought  up  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  a  Tivid  interest  in  eyen  the  most  unthinking  and  illiterate.  As 
regards  the  principle  on  wluch  these  works  were  written,  we  find  little  real  differ- 
ence in  the  works  of  even  such  modem  noyelists  as  Scott,  CoonEi,  or  Jmmxb,  In 
iad^  as  regards  consistenoy,  and  a  true  title  to  be  ranked  among  the  representa- 
ttres  of  a  school  or  style,  there  are  many  works  of  fietKm  Toted '  decidedly  ml- 
gar '  at  the  present  day,  whieh  will,  howerer,  in  after-times,  be  carefully  presevred, 
not  only  as  containing  curious  instances  of  life  and  manners^  but  from  their  really 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  predominant  characteristics  of  the  old  schooL 
And  what  then  are  Uiese  characteristics  f  Let  us  examine.  How  many  a  reader, 
in  perusing  '  popular  and  thrilling  romances,'  written  by  men  whom  he  ibioiM  to 
be  without  genius — perhaps  almost  without  talent — has  beenrexed  with  him- 
self at  finding  the  unbidden  tear  starting  to  his  eye,  or  at  feeling  in  his  heart 
emotions  wiiieh  he  is  ashamed  to  hare  awakened  by  so  weak  a  voice  as  that  of 
the  norelist  before  him.  And  how  many  a  small  reviewer,  puizled  on  the  one 
hand  at  the  deep  emotions  which  the  work  inspires,  and  on  the  other,  at  the 
manifest  want  of  many  of  the  simplest  qualifications  of  a  good  writer  or  thinker, 
briefly  dispatdies  it  in  a  eommon-place  style,  totally  eondemning  or  praising  it 
at  will,  doing  either  with  a  fair  show  of  strict  justice^  or  winning  for  himself  a 
reputation  of  the  purest  impartiality  by  alternately  sUubmg  its  defects  and 
pUuUring  its  merits.  Now  the  true  cause  of  this  seeming  contradiction  is  in 
reality  plain  enough.  There  is  a  vast  array  of  the  most  intensely-absorbing 
emotions  or  events,  appreciable  by,  and  capable  of  falling  within,  the  ezperienee 
of  every  one.  The  abduction  of  a  wifs^  the  seduction  of  a  daughter  or  sister, 
the  min  of  property  by  a  friend,  form  events  capable  of  touching  the  hearty  even 
when  lamely  set  forth,  even  as  the  announcement  that  they  had  really  happened. 
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voald  fill  us  with  horror,  whether  announced  in  the  homely  language  of  an 
ignorant  8erTant>  or  whispered  in  the  polished  and  refined  accent  of  an  intimate 
friend.  The  hack-ground  on  which  these  figures  of  thrilling  romance  are  painted, 
ia  less  difficult  of  execution  than  readers  generally  suppose.  It  is  but  the  Uteral 
imitation  of  nature — or  models;  and  a  little  practice  renders  any  knight  of 
the  quill  wonderfully  perfect  in  all  its  mysteries. 

Modern  noyelists  haye  risen  superior  to  their  predecessors  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  describing  minuter  and  subtler  emotions  than  those  with  which  the  Trouyenrs 
and  Minnesingers  were  iamiliar.  But  they  haye  no  more  originated  a  new  style 
than  haye  the  builders  of  the  present  century  a  new  architecture.  There  has 
been,  it  is  true^  a  re&etion,  and  a  powerful  one.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Ger- 
many to  re-construet  noyelism  on  a  philosophical  and  aesthetic  basis ;  an  attempt 
which  has  here  and  there  met  with  a  responriye  echo  in  the  soul  of  some  con- 
genial thinker.  But  for  the  mass,  all  su<^  reflectiye  works  are  as  yet  necessary 
iailnres.  What  is  Wilhklm  Meisteb  to  a  Miss  of  sixteen!  Nothing  good  or 
useful,  we  are  certain.  The  lesthetic  noyel  requires  the  employment  of  good 
and  eyil,  of  highly  ineoi^gruous  elements>  that  its  singular  and  critical  spirit  may 
find  full  employment  And  though  critical  reading  be  in  reality  infinitely  more 
defightful  than  that  whose  highest  aim  consists  of  interest  of  narratiye,  still  the 
l^eat»  oyerwhelming  majority  of  unthinking  readers  will  eyer  prefer  the  latter. 

Bnt^  although  no  new  school  is  f^i  yet  fairly  formed,  we  still  find  distinctly- 
marked  sig^  of  the  beginning  of  one.  Here  and  there  a  writer,  endowed  with 
more  penetration  and  a  truer  spirit  of  progress  than  his  compeers,  yentures  to 
quit  a  IHtle  the  old  beaten  track,  and  without  relinquishing  that  interest  of  nar- 
ratiye which  is  his  only  hope  of  salyation  with  the  multitude,  still  yentures  to 
regard  human  nature,  with  its  infinite  lights  and  shadows^  as  one  gpreat^  glorious, 
endless  work  of  Art>  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  as  all  other  emanations  of 
mind  impressed  in  matter.  'But^'  the  reader  may  inquire,  'does  not  the  narra- 
tiye lose  in  interest^  does  it  not  miss  in  thrilling  power,  through  this  introduction 
Af  philosophical  thought!' 

To  whicji  we  would  reply:  'What  think  you  of  the  works  of  SrsBiaf  * 

In  the  common-place  noyel  eyery  body  was  very  good  or  yery  bad.  What 
the  merely  descriptiye  side  of  the  new  school  of  noyelism  is  giuning  oyer  the  old 
by  its  phflosophy  is  a  more  accurate  portrayal  of  human  nature  as  it  is.  The 
noblest  minds  yary  and  change,  and  show  dark  points  in  a  manner  neyer  set 
forth  in  old  romancee^  while  the  yilest  men  at  times  show  themselyes  possessed 
o^  we  will  not  say  great  and  noble  traits,  or  singular  saying  clauses^  but  a  thou- 
sand little  amenitiea^  a  thousand  little  common-place  varieties  of  good  and  eyil, 
which  greatly  influence  our  impressions  of  the  grand  leading  traits  of  their 
character.  Unfamiliar  with  philosophical  criticism  and  comparatiye  art^  ordi- 
nary noyeHsts  are  totally  incapable  either  of  appreciating  or  setting  forth  these 
peculiarities:  and,  indeed,  an  attempt  of  this  nature  would  seriously  risk  over- 
turning the  entire  balance  of  the  subject  proposed. 

Among  those  works  which,  elin^ng  with  a  deep,  an  earnest  love  for  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature^  still  comprehend  that  throughout  all  wind  deep  mysterious 
laws  of  harmony,  leading  to  something  far  more  glorious  than  sensuous  beauty, 
we  daas  this  late  work  of  Mr.  tTtwwat.t^  In  it  the  author  has  not  done  all  that  he 
could  do,  for  his  mind  is  of  the  promising^  progressiye  order,  whose  every  new 
performance  indicates  new  capabilities.  The  work  itself  lays  no  claim  to  be  of 
that  higih  oxder  of  origiiiality  which  109  daim  for  it    It  is  simply  the  record  of 
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a  few  tme  and  literal  experiences,  during  a  stadent-residence  in  Paris.  Bnt  its 
observations  are  of  no  common  order,  and  the  insight  which  it  displars  into  the 
heart  and  life  is  miracnlons.  Eyery  body  and  eyerj  thing  u  for  the  author  a 
profound  study.  like  Fantano  in  Alfrkd  dx  Muaesi^s  charming  proyerb,  he 
sees  in  eyery  soul  a  great  mysterious  abyss  of  thought,  or  of  subject  for  thought 
Those  who^  misled  by  the  titles  expect  to  find  in  this  work  merely  a  brilliant 
record  of  de%htful  sins,  duels,  drinks,  and  pretty  mistresses,  will  be  disappointed. 
With  a  keen  rapid  glance,  and  in  his  peculiar  silent  way,  our  author  indeed  sees 
through  and  comprehends  eyery  thing  of  the  kind,  with  the  eye  of  a  finished 
man  of  the  world,  to  whom  all  phases  of  life  are  equally  intelligible.  But  he  is 
as  evidently  a  genilemafif  and  as  such  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  that  innate 
delicacy  and  refinement  which  recoils  from  the  description  of  aught  which  could 
affect  unpleasantly  the  young  and  the  pure.  To  learn  the  world  at  the  least 
possible  risk  of  corruption,  a  youth  going  abroad  for  the  first  time  should  have 
this  work  literally  by  heart  It  will  teach  him  in  advance  lessons  which  he 
might  not  otherwise  draw  from  years  of  experience.  With  all  this  refinement 
and  deUcaey*  both  of  morals  and  perception,  our  author  does  not  lack  strength 
or  energy.  We  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  biographies  of  very  few  men  pre- 
sent such  striking  instances  of  the  success  of  vigor  of  will  against  eyery  oppo- 
sition, as  his  own.  And  since  the  inelegant  but  expressive  term  of  '  old  fogy '  has 
crept  into  legislative  and  editorial  parlance,  we  take  the  liberty  of  negatively 
employing  it,  by  assuring  our  readers,  that  as  far  as  a  true  spirit  of  advance  in 
life^  literature,  and  art  is  concerned,  we  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  author 
appears  to  be  so  little  of  an  '  old  fogy'  as  this.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise. A  life  derived  from  high  family,  familiarized  at  all  times  with  elevated 
historical  and  social  relations,  passed  alternately  in  the  best  universities  of  En- 
rope  and  America,  or  in  frequent  and  widely-extended  travel,  until  the  most 
out-of-the-way  nooks  of  continental  life  became  old  acquaintances,  could  hardly 
give  as  a  result  a  work  which  was  not  new,  piquant,  and  progressive.  Such  w 
the  work,  and  such  its  characteristics.  The  author  has  aimed  at  penetrating  and 
setting  forth  the  SBsthetic  spirit  of  life,  without  losing  a  shade  of  interest  in  the 
narrative.  He  has  succeeded :  the  problem  is  solved.  Let  us  only  hope  that 
this  work  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  long  and  widely-extended  series  of  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  nature. 


EttATa  ON  THK  PftooRSfs  OF  Natiori.     Bj  Ezea  C.  BiAMAiv.    Id  om  Toliuiie:  pp.  890. 
New-Tork:  Ohablbs  Scrxbhsb. 

Tms  is  truly  a ' labor-saving  machine,'  (if  the  author  will  allow  us  thus  to  speak :) 
its  six  hundred  and  thirty  closely-printed  pages  are  filled  with  valuable  and  inter- 
est ing  information,  which  can  no  where  else  be  found  in  so  convenient  a  form.  To 
the  general  reader  it  is  useful  as  a  work  of  reference^  and  to  the  politician  and 
historian  it  is  almost  indispensable.  Statistical  information  is  that  which  we  most 
need :  of  theories  we  have  enough ;  but  in  results  and  facts,  by  which  all  theo- 
ries are  tested,  and  from  which  all  advances  must  be  made,  we  have  always  been 
deficient  lliis  work  is  one  important  step  toward  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
student  and  the  statesman  in  that  department. 

Hie  author  has  had  great  advantages  in  the  collection  of  his  facts,  and  the 
results  prove  that  he  has  not  lacked  the  industry  and  ability  neeessaiy  to  ih« 
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iulL  The  vork  is  comprehenBiYe  in  its  character  and  reliable  in  its  detail^  and 
as  sach  we  recommend  it  to  all  in  want  of  accurate  statbtical  information.  Mr. 
Sbaican  has  plaoed  the  publio  imder  many  and  great  obligations  by  the  publican 
tion  of  this  book:  and  we  tmst  that  he  will  be  encouraged  by  a  proper  ao- 
knowledgment  to  continue  his  useful  labors. 


Caiui  Graccvdi.    a  Tmgedy  In  Fire  Acta.    By  Louisa.  S.  MoGokd,  of  Boath-Oirallnt.   Neir> 
York :  H.  Kcbrot. 

The  drama  is  not  a  fayorite  form  in  the  poetical  literature  of  the  day ;  per- 
haps because  the  fashion  is  rather  to  deal  with  the  general  and  abstract^  or  to 
take  a  wider  range  in  view  of  humanity  than  belongs  to  the  expression  of  indi- 
ridual  feeling,  or  the  portraiture  of  individual  character.  Our  female  writers, 
especially,  have  ayoided  this  species  of  composition.  Some  indeed  have  writ- 
ten fine  poems,  cast  in  a  dramatic  form,  but  we  know  of  no  genuine  tragedy  or 
eomedy,  glowing  with  the  vigorous  exhibition  of  character  and  passion,  or  rich 
in  the  faithful  delineation  of  life  and  manners,  which  give  the  drama  its  sub 
stance  and  vitality,  from  the  pen  of  an  American  woman.  The  poetry  of  the 
country  has  been  almost  exclusively  lyric,  didacLic,  or  descriptive.  Its  themes 
are  usually  chosen  from  fire-side  experiences,  and  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of 
a  contemplative  existence,  or  from  the  various  aspects  of  external  nature :  re- 
collections of  noble  deeds,  or  sympathy  with  them,  finding  melodious  expression, 
but  seldom  with  such  depth  and  pathos  as  to  stir  the  soul  in  its  recesses.  The 
style  of  the  muse  at  the  present  day,  here  as  well  as  abroad,  is  a  soft  attractive 
mien  and  wealth  of  adornment,  in  contrast  with  the  severe  simplicity  of  her 
ancient  garb.  She  appeals  to  the  fancy — the  excitabilitles,  it  may  be  said — ra 
ther  than  to  the  graver  intellectual  faculties.  The  banquet  she  offers  is  a  store 
of  sweets^  choicely  prepared,  and  improved  by  judicious'  mingling  of  foreign 
ingredients,  but  the  substantial  aliment  is  often  wanting ;  the  strong  meat  by 
which  the  understanding  grows  and  thrives ;  and  where  there  is  food  for  thought^ 
it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  su^estion,  provocative  of  appetita  than  a  satisfactory 
supply.  The  air  around  us  is  full  of  delicate  harmonies^  snatches  of  whieh  may 
'lap  us  in  Elysium '  for  a  brief  moment ;  but  we  listen  in  vain  for  some  master 
tone  so  fraught  with  power  that  were  it  long  to  enwrap  us» 

'TiiH  would  ran  back  and  IMch  the  ase  of  gold. 
And  speckled  yiadtj 
Would  licken  soon,  and  die. 
And  leprous  sin  would  melt  Aroni  eaifhly  mould.' 

The  generalizing  spirit  of  the  age  contributes,  without  a  doubts  to  the  present 
taste  in  poetry,  and  this  is  in  a  measure  the  effect  of  our  political  condition. 
The  continuance  of  a  state  of  things  causing  danger  or  distress  felt  by  every 
individual  throughout  the  land,  would  concentrate  the  attention  divided  among 
a  multitude  of  objects,  and  bring  home  the  thoughts  wandering  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  If  a  high  degree  of  cultivation  had  been  general,  the  seenes  of  our 
Revolution,  enlisting  the  passions  of  individuals  as  well  as  involving  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  rnight  have  given  a  direction  and  vigorous  life  to  popular  lit- 
>ature.  But  our  ancestors  were  better  qualified  to  act  in  those  stirring  scenes 
_in  to  depict  them  artistically ;  they  could  fight  their  batUes  o*er  again  in  tha 
hearing  of  their  childrenibut  they  were  not  competent  to  the  use  of  the  pen  as 
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well  as  the  sword.  The  heroic  matrons  of  that  day  could  arm  husband  and  son  for 
the  strife,  could  wield  the  soldier's  weapons,  or  even  write,  as  did  Mkbct  VTakbbv, 
the  history  of  the  struggle :  but  they  were  not  skilled  to  bnild  the  lofty  rhyme ; 
and  those  who  conrted  the  muse,  it  must  be  confessed,  lacked  the  genius  wUch 
could  burst  through  all  douds,  and  shine  with  such  splendor  as  to  enlighten  the 
world.  The  genial  atmosphere  and  assiduous  cultiyation  of  later  years  might 
have  shown  them  how  to  produce  what  would  have  been  remembered  with  pride 
and  profit  by  future  generations;  but  in  the  process  of  refining  the  taste  the 
stimulus  was  lost  As  the  female  mind  expanded  with  increased  advantages 
of  education,  and  the  sunshine  of  national  prosperity  fostered  the  growth  of 
art^  the  impulsiye  mental  energy  which  seeks  its  outlet  in  creative  action  and 
vigorous  utterance  was  less  felt  The  influence,  too,  of  the  prevailing  school 
of  English  poetry,  in  which  a  sensuous  brilliance  of  imagery  and  elaborate  lux- 
uriance of  decoration  had  taken  the  place  of  the  homely  strength  of  former 
times,  formed  the  popular  taste  in  this  country,  raising  \ip  imitators  of  Btbon 
and  the  Lake  poets.  Then  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  continental  na- 
tions began  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  delicate  growth  of  verse,  and  the  German 
writers  had  their  share  in  moulding  its  products.  Questions  of  philanthropic 
interest  were  open  to  discussion,  in  which  any  might  take  part;  and  human 
rights,  social  relations^  and  the  constitution  of  society  began  to  be  canvassed. 
This  kind  of  progress^  enlarging  indefinitely  the  range  of  mental  action,  is  pecu- 
liarly unfavorable  to  the  poetic  art  particularly  in  the  drama,  which  requires  con- 
centrated energy  and  development  of  its  idea  by  direct  and  personal  expression. 

The  prevalent  character  of  poetry,  fanciful,  descriptive,  impassioned,  or  su- 
perficially metaphysical,  is  illustrated  in  the  productions  of  most  of  our  female 
poets»  those  of  the  East  receiving  the  first  impulse,  and  those  of  the  West  echo- 
ing the  like  struns  in  various  degrees  of  melody.  Scarce  one  has  written  in  a 
style  so  different  from  the  rest  that  any  of  her  works  have  a  distinctive  charac- 
ter, essentially  unlike  the  others :  all  wear  the  same  features,  and  belong  to  the 
same  school ;  and  very  few,  we  are  bound  to  say,  on  account  of  this  want  of 
individual  originality,  are  destined  to  an  enduring  reputation.  The  South  has 
been  deficient  in  representatives.  Except  the  lady  whose  work  is  the  subject 
of  this  article,  and  ^rs.  Oilman,  who  is  not  a  native  of  South-Carolina,  it  has 
had  no  poetess  whose  writings  have  commanded  much  attention.  Yet  in  the  agi- 
tated state  of  public  feeling  which  has  prevailed  in  South-Carolina  for  some  years 
past  e^Bt  important  requisites  for  the  nourishing  and  development  of  the  po 
etio  faculty  in  its  greatest  vigor.  The  idea  of  external  oppression,  exciting  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  turning  the  mind  to  tiie  contemplation  of  examples  of  heroic 
resistance,  has  in  past  times  produced  the  noblest  specimens  of  eloquence,  and 
plumed  the  wings  of  Poesy  for  her  most  sustained  flights. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair,  however,  to  attribute  solely  to  political  causes  the 
fact  that  South-Carolina  has  produced  the  only  American  poet  whose  produc- 
tions may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  elder  school,  which  appeal  to  the  intellect 
more  than  the  fancy,  and  are  marked  by  such  sinewy  strength  of  thought  and 
expression  as  to  be  stamped  at  once  with  a  character  of  ori^^ality.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  Mrs.  MoCord  is  familiar  with  the  early  standards^  of  those  days  when 
there  were  giants  in  English  literature :  her  oast  of  thought  and  style  of  utter- 
ance show  tiiat  she  has  studied  them  lovingly;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
the  more  ephemeral  beauties  of  a  later  school  have  had  little  favor  with  her. 
She  is  wholly  unlike  any  of  her  sisters  of  the  lyre,  and  writes  with  a  terseness^ 
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vigoi^  esnioitAtt^  aad  mMoiiUiie  eneigy  whieh  ihow  her  to  be  eltogetker  of  • 
^liferent  order.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  Tolume  of  poens  and  an  Eeiay 
on  Politieal  Eeonomj,  she  has  pablidied  nothing  before  '  OJam  QRAoaam,'  The 
«hoiee  of  this  rabjeot^  the  teyere  cAaasio  simptieity  of  the  plaj,  in  plot  and  inei- 
dentk  and  the  anthoT^t  disdain  of  the  aoeompanimenta  whioh  haye  opened  the 
way  of  others  to  a  brief  popularity,  will  prerent  its  ac^nirmg  a  sadden  repu- 
tation; yet  it  eyinoes  powers  of  a  yeryhigh  and  vnccMiunon  order,  and  desennt 
special  attention  as  a  brUliant  anomaly  in  onr  literature^  signifieant  perhaps  ol 
•  ehange  that  will  greatly  eleyate  its  character. 

In  some  reapeets  the  author  of  'Gaius  GktAOoiniB*  resemblee  that  poet  of  the 
wedlock  of  flame  and  iron,  Eluott:  but  the  production  of  which  we  are  con- 
tinually reminded  in  her  play,  is  Tatlob*s  '  Psiur  yAir  Akteveldx.'  We  mean 
not  to  imply  that  it  is  the  least  of  an  imitation ;  there  appears  no  eyidence  that 
His.  MoOomn  has  eyen  read  that  splendid  work:  but  hers  has  the  same  force  asd 
^uaintness  of  expression ;  the  same  compression  of  much  meaning  into  few  words ; 
the  same  infusion  of  sarcasm  with  pathos ;  the  same  powerfbl  and  comprehen- 
fAye  thought;  and  the  sane  contempt  of  mere  ornament^  with  a  bold  use  of 
rh€t«ricarilgares»  as  it  were  from  necessity  of  strong  utterance.  In  the  firsts 
Mcond,  and  third  requisite  to  dramatic  excellence — character — her  claims  can- 
tiot  he  denied-:  her  personages  are  sketched  with  a  sturdy  strengtti  of  outline^ 
And  stand  foith  in  perfect  indryiduality ;  the  interest  depending  on  the  exhi- 
bition of  character  more  than  upon  any  artistic  grouping  of  incidents.  In  this 
pointy  and  in  the  neglect  of  adyentitious  aids,  Ihe  work  also  bears  a  likeness  to 
the  poem  aboye  referred  to,  commending  its^  like  that,  to  the  appreciation  of 
the  diBcriimnating  few,  rather  than  the  applause  of  many  readers. 

The  story  of  Caiub  G&aoobvb  is  so  wdl  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy 
space  with  an  analjrsis  of  the  tragedy.  It  has  furnished  a  sulject  to  the  Italian 
poet  Monti  for  the  finest  of  his  dramatic  creations,  which  u,  howeyer,  inferior 
«s  a  whole  to  this  of  our  country-woman.  The  eloquent  appeals  of  GaAOCBm 
to  the  people,  the  Senate,  and  his  followers;  theriyalry  and  rancor  of  Ofdoob; 
the  plans  and  passions  of  their  seyeral  adherents ;  and  the  noble  loye  and  hero^ 
ism  of  OoasTBLiA,  are  highly  dramatic  msAerials,  capable  of  being  wrought  up 
with  intense  effect  To  show  how  skilfully  they  are  handled  by  Mr&  MoConn^ 
would  be  to  transcribe  the  play.  The  address  of  Graoobcs  to  the  citixens  of 
Rome,  in  scene  sixth  of  the  second  act,  is  a  masterly  specimen  of  fiery  eloquence, 
in  its  magnificent  climax  swaying  the  multitade  like  a  reed,  but  its  length  pre- 
«hides  its  insertion.  The  whole  of  ecene  fourth  of  the  fiMi  act^  descriptiye  of 
fltrife  and  slaughter,  and  the  scene  of  GnAoomm*  death,  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  dramatic  poetry  within  our  recollection:  but  want  of  space  ex- 
dodes  extracts.  But  partial  Justice^  howeyer,  could  be  done  the  piece  by  ex- 
tractS)  had  we  the  abilifcy  to  giye  them.  The  yerstfieation  is  remarkably  correct 
and  melodious,  and  the  frequent  use  of  uncommon  words,  yet  appropriate  and 
«xpres8lye,  giyes  quaintness  and  piquancy  to  the  diction.  'Hiroughout  is  eyident 
the  writer^s  partiality  {o  old  models  in  English  yerse.  Among  the  prominent 
eharacters,  that  of  LionriA,  the  youthful  wife  of  Osaoqbqb»  ic  exquisitely  por- 
trayed, and  appears  in  a  touching  and  beautiful  light  beside  the  noble  matron, 
CottviUA.    The  coyetouS)  treacherous  SxmMuuaua  is  also  well  drawn. 

The  author^s  resistance  of  the  temptation  to  inyest  her  tragedy  with  the  at* 
tractions  of  the  romantic  school,  and  strict  preseryation  of  the  classic  spirit  and 
eostumev  constitute  «De  of  its  prominent  merits.    Her  acquaintance  with  the 
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poets  of  Greeoe  and  Rome  in  their  own  langoAgee  luw  enabled  lier  to  impart  to 
^  a  purely  olaeaic  tone,  which  no  unlearned  writer  could  hare  giren.  We  know 
of  no  modern  English  tragedy,  ezeept  'lox/  whi<di  has  so  mnch  of  this. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  '  Caiub  Gbaoohub  '  as  a  production  not  only  remark- 
able as  marking  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  onr  literature^  indicating  « 
returning  of  taste  to  the  old  and  admirable  standards  which  held  popular  affeo 
tion  before  *  the  torch-light  put  out  the  star-light^*  but  as  evineing  powers  sur- 
passed by  none  of  our  female  writers,  and  which,  in  future  work%  will  command 
an  enyiable  fune.  Iliough,  if  she  write  nothing  else^ '  Gaidb  Gkaoohub  '  is  enough 
to  enroll  her  name  among  those  of  whom  the  country  will  be  proud. 


Lin  OF  Sir  Waltsr  Scott.   B7  Dokald  MaoLbob.   In  one  volame:  |^  99&   New-Tcik: 

ChARLU  ScStBHBB. 

LoGCHABx's  Life  of  Soon,  undeniably  ezcelleiit  and  replete  with  interest  as  ii 
ifl^  is  yet  too  extended  to  haye  secured  general  perusal.  Hr.  MagLbod's  moder- 
ately-flized  volume  comes  opportunely,  therefore^  to  supply  an  important  desid- 
eratom.  Without  omitting  any  facts  that  belong  to  the  history  proper  of  tho 
great  Scottish  author,  or  incidents  that  chequered  his  early  and  later  career,  the 
writer  has  nevertheless  compressed  the  whole  into  a  compass  which,  although 
comparatively  small,  is  still  so  comprehensive  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
His  volume  is  truly  what  it  purports  to  be^  a  true  biography  of  Sir  Waltib 
Soonv  made  up  from  Allan's  Life^  WASBnroroN  laviNo's  'Sketches  of  Abbottsfbrd/ 
and  LoGKHART^s  diffusive  volumes^  already  alluded  to.  What  will  at  once  win 
the 'reader's  regard  is  the  loving  manner  in  whidi  Hr.  MacLiod  commences^  con- 
tinues! and  completes  the  biography  of  his  illustrious  countryman.  His  task  ia 
unmistakably  performed  con  amorvs.  He  has  omitted  all  criticism;  wisely,  we 
think,  since,  as  he  well  observes^  'the  World  is  now  Soon^s  judges'  and  criticism 
would  be  adscititious.  What  the  writer  claims  in  his  prefaee  he  has  faithfolly 
performed.  He  has  written  a  history  of  the  man  and  the  author^s  life  iSsithfiilly 
and  lovingly.  'Soon  was  so  true  a  man,'  says  our  author,  ' so  earnest^  full  of 
franknesS)  beauty,  and  reverence ;  loving  his  God  and  his  Knro ;  loving  the 
heaths,  and  firs^  and  rude  mountains  of  his  wUd  Scotland;  loving  kith  and 
kindred  like  a  true  clansman;  his  dependents  like  a  benevolent  superior;  his 
dogs  and  horses  like  an  unequalled  master!  Merely  to  tell  how  such  an  one 
Uved,  loved,  enjoyed,  sorrowed,  labored,  struggled,  and  died  bravely,  is  not  this 
better  than  to  analyze  the  'Heart  of  Mid  Lothian'  or  '  Waverley 'I  To  which 
query  we  for  one  do  not  hesitate  at  onoe  to  reply  in  the  affirmative. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  accompanied  the  present  notice,  brief  and  inade 
quate  as  it  is^  with  a  few  extracts  which  we  had  indicated  as  we  read  the  vol- 
ume thmugh  at  a  sitting,  with  pencil  in  hsnd;  but  for  r^Asons  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, this  is  impossibla  We  can  but  commend  the  work  to  our  readers  as  ono 
of  unflagging  interest,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  writtm  in  language  simple 
but  often  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  always  in  keeping  with  the  particular 
theme  in  hand.  Beside  the  fact  that  the  work  in  its  externals  is  well  put  before 
the  public^  we  should  add,  that  it  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  consecutive 
periods  in  the  progress  of  its  illustrious  subject^  which  careful  method  makes  a 
reference  to  any  portion  of  its  interesting  contents  a  matter  of  convenience  as 
rare  as  it  is  praiseworthy. 
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*AiroiHiELRm  nox  'Up-Rrnn'  will  be  aa  pleasant  an  annonneement  to 
am  readers  as  the  fiumliar  manuseript  of  the  writer  was  to  ns.  Of  ihete  mat> 
tan^  eepeeiall/,  we  wish  all  our  prose-oomspondents  to  '  make  a  note : '  the 
smplieitj,  nataralness^  tike  easj  alloquial  and  ooUoquial  oharaoter  of  the  s<y^ 
of  this  eorrespondenoe.  It  is  not  'writing:'  it  is  thinking  and  talking  npon 
paper  preeiBely  as  the  writer  would  think  and  talk  in  the  presence  of  a  friend, 
with  none  other  to  hear  or  sea  eo.  KvtoxBmBoaxsn. 

«  l^tkB  River,  Jfovmktr,  18SS. 

'  Tarn  last  Tesfeigee  of  sommer  are  gone  with  the  departing  year.  The  garden* 
gsU  is  eloaed;  the  rusty  scythe  is  hung  up ;  the  cider-mills  now  creak  and  groan, 
while  the  few  remaining  apples  on  the  trees  have  their  cheeks  frost-bitten.  The 
threshing-floors  are  the  scene  of  much  riot  and  racket  The  flails  glance  in 
the  air,  flung  aloft  by  dexterous  arms :  the  fanning-mills  are  in  perpetual  mo- 
tioa;  and  the  old  horse  is  condenmed  to  his  annual  punishment  of  the  tread- 
mill It  is  painful  to  see  him  monotonously  stepping  on  an  inclined  plane  by  the 
hour  together,  weeping  out  perhaps  his  remaining  eye,  and  whUe  winnowing 
out  the  grain  for  others^  rapidly  getting  himself  in  condition  to  be  turned  out 
to  dieu  I  haye  some  reepect  for  the  Yankee  who  inyented  the  ohurning-machine 
to  go  by  dog-power,  but  none  whateyer  for  the  Wmnizr-like  ingenuity  which 
eontriyed  this  torture  for  the  noble  horse.  Yes :  he  will  soon  be  turned  out  to 
die^  like  that  raw-boned  animal  which  I  saw  the  other  day  on  the  turnpike. 
He  had  been  a  farmer^s  horse,  and  for  many  seasons  had  ploughed  the  fields,  and 
did  his  share  of  arduous  duty.  He  had  earned  the  hay  and  oats  and  comforta- 
ble stable  which  should  haye  been  his  reward  in  old  age.  But  his  master  had 
not  merey  enough  to  cut  his  throaty  although  he  could  haye  got  the  money  for 
Us  skin ;  and  now  he  wanders  about  starying,  and  will  be,  until  the  town's  peo- 
ple remoye  his  carcass  firom  the  road,  a  stalking  monument  of  base  ingratitudet 

'  Hie  other  day,  while  reading  a  book,  I  heard  a  sound  on  the  highway  like  the 
tramping  of  a  company  of  dragoons.  On  looking  out»  lo  I  the  whole  road  for 
the  distanoe  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wa^  literally  crowded  with  jack-asses^  with 
their  ample  eara^  and  tails  knobbed  like  a  lion's,  following  a  single  horseman, 
'iHio  rode  solemnly  in  adyance.  Their  approach  was  productiye  of  great  ex- 
citement among  the  horses  graang  in  the  fieldB^  who  galloped  up  and  down  along 
the  fence,  neighing  prodigiously.  I  asked  the  conductor:  '  How  many  asses  haye 
jeo  t '  He  replied,  *  A  hundred  and  twenty-fiye.'  '  Where  do  you  take  them  t ' 
*To  Nsw-HAyBi  1 '  The  next  day  another  troop  as  large  passed  by,  and  on  the 
next  another —an  going  to  New-Hayen.  They  are  not^  howeyer,  sent  there  to 
be  put  to  college,  but  are  thence  shipped  to  the  West  Indies.    The  exportation 
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of  aasea  from  the  eoantay  is  immenfle ;  yet  the  race  does  not  appear  materially 
diminished.  The  trade  has  long  been  carried  on  at  New-Hayen,  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  place  where  there  is  so  much  emdition,  and  at  the  same  time  so  many 
long  ears. 

'Eyer  since  the  frosty  rime  appeared,  and  the  air  has  beoome  sharp,  yonr* 
ears  are  stnnned  at  the  break  of  day  by  long-continned  and  most  agonised 
squealings.  They  oome  from  all  parts  of  the  oompasa.  The  tender  pigling,  the 
bristling;  obese  grantor,  turns  his  whiter  bleared  eye,  now  snffased  with  flame, 
for  the  last  time  with  a  tender  reminiscence  to  the  yacated  pen,  to  the  soft^  wal- 
lowing sty.  Visions  of  potato-parings^  refuse^  and  sweet  nubbins,  straw-laid 
bed,  and  ring-tailed  darlings,  mingle  with  an  instinctiye  presentiment  of  the 
whetted  knife.  Piggy  does  not  march  to  his  execution  with  the  silent,  dogged 
resignation  of  a  oondemned  criminal,  but  inyariably  with  a  resistance  of  the 
strong  police,  and  immense  lamentations.  As  he  always  went  contrary  when 
driyen,  from  the  time  of  the  ringing  of  his  rooting  snont^  he  now  uses  his  yast 
muscular  energy  to  take  his  own  part,  and  issues  a  squealing  protest  against  being 
kiHed.  He  resists  with  all  his  mighty  as  he  is  dragged,  pulled,  and  pushed  along 
to  slaughter.  But  Piggy  should  reflect  that  he  is  not  the  only  animal  who  must 
eat  His  destiny  is  compound:  To  eat  and  to  bs  satin.  The  first  part  he  has 
fulfilled,  according  to  his  nature.  For  the  latter  he  is  not  responsible.  Ton  will 
now  see  him  diyested  of  his  bristles,  washed  as  white  as  snow  in  a  scald-bath, 
and  strung  up  by  the  heels,  with  his  jaws  stretched  apart  by  a  dry  corn-cob. 
The  next  morning,  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock,  he  will  be  stored  with  other  produce 
in  a  wagon,  with  his  hoofr  sticking  out  from  beneath  a  blanket,  while  the 
countryman,  his  head  crouched  on  his  shoulder  to  protect  him  from  the  north-east 
wind  or  a  driying  snow-storm,  slowly  wends  his  way  to  market  His  final  sep- 
ulchre is  the  human  stomach.  He  whose  habitation  was  so  lately  a  pig-ety,  and 
his  foot  in  the  trough,  whose  aspect  was  most  beastly,  most  hideous,  will  soon 
become  a  part  of  'fine  lords  and  fine  ladies,'  and  no  doubt  enter — I  say  it  with* 
out  disrespect — into  the  grand  mausoleum  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Behold  that  Senator  expound  the  Constitution  I  Behold  that  Judge  upon  the 
bench  I    For  some  part  of  his  composition  he  is  indebted  to  the  sty. 

'So  much  for  the  transmigration  of  bodies,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubf^ 
and  the  flesh  of  pig  becomes  beatified  in  transparent  corporation.  It  resides  in 
the  yigor  of  the  manly  arm;  it  is  in  the  purple  blush  of  youthful  beauty;  it  is 
in  plumpness,  and  flowing  linear  and  tender  lineaments,  going  before  a  creasy 
age,  when  the  stomach  abjures  fat  When,  during  the  past  summer,  it  was 
my  amusement  to  hasten  to  the  sty,  at  the  emptying  of  the  desiderated  slop- 
pail  ;  when  I  listened  to  those  porcine  grunts,  and  was  a  witness  of  that  beastly 
emulation  to  obtain  the  tid-bits  of  the  leayings^  and  the  choicest  of  the  peels ; 
when  I  turned  away  from  the  ill-smelling  mud,  and  reflected  seriously  how  much 
is  conyeyed  in  the  yery  name  of  hog,  I  can  scarcely  realize  the  transfusioti  of 
such  grossness  to  so  much  delicacy  and  delight  Bach  household  is  now  en- 
liyened  with  preparation  for  a  'feast  of  fat  things.'  The  kitchen  is  a  scene  of 
continual  festiyity :  eyery  tub  is  in  requisition ;  the  empty  larder  is  replenished ; 
the  lean  poor  wax  fat  What  a  hissing  and  what  a  frying  I  What  an  unctuous 
smell  1  What  an  herbal  fragrance!  The  doyen  feet  are  turned  to  bowls  of 
transparent,  palpitating  jelly.  And  souse !  souse !  Souse  is  a  gelatinous,  emol- 
lient^ dainty  morsel  Spare-ribs  are  as  delicate  as  delicate  can  be!  Steaks! 
Cook  them  in  a  devil-dish,  with  a  little  currant-jelly  and  sauces,  after  the  Doo- 
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toK'B  fashion,  and  thej  are  beyond  all  praise.    But  when  I  come  to  speak  of 

crackling t  —  'fat^  call  It  not  fiit'^0  GHAua,  GHAKUst  I  yield  the  palm  to 

thee  I    Tbat  pen  of  thine  conld  add  a  charm  to  ererj  subject,  and  like  the  win- 

iei^time  bedeck  with  greenest  sprigs  and  fragrant  parsley  the  rery  front  of  pigl 

'Again,  the  little  raddy  drank,  with  its  alternate  layer!  of  lean  and  tat,  stilted 

alike  for  Jaoob  Speat  or  for  his  excellent  wife^  whose  tastes  w^e  direrse,  used 

in  my  kind  lather^s  family  to  be  senred  up  at  jndidons  interrals,  in  a  dish  called 

tonr-eront    This  dish  we  rererence  for  the  sake  of  onr  Dutch  ancestors ;  and 

akhoQ^  the  cabbage  at  a  certain  stage  has  yolitant  principles  which,  beginning 

at  the  kitchen,  walk  without  ceremony  into  the  parlor,  and  stop  not  short  of 

the  eoek-Ioft  and  rafters — a  sort  of  spiritual  cat — yet  it  has  to  the  initiated  a 

fieree  relish,  which  can  scarcely  be  described.    The  Si  Nicholas  Society  will 

bear  me  out  in  what  I  say.    But  if  there  be  any  relish  of  life  for  which  we  are 

indebted  to  Piggy,  it  ia  sausage ;  and  sausage,  we  have  been  always  taught^  to 

be  relished,  must  be  eaten  at  home.    I  remember,  when  a  boy,  the  particularity 

of  my  old  grandmother  in  the  preparation  of  sausage.    What  cleanliness  was 

reqnfredl    How  adequately  the  powdered  sage  and  other  herbs  were  mingled 

in  its  composition  1    And  when  it  came  upon  the  table,  with  buckwheat  cakes, 

battered  and  cut  into  four  quarters  on  a  hot,  full-sized  plate,  upon  my  word,  if 

the  coffee  were  well  composed,  no  breakfast  could  be  more  complete.    But  to 

hear  me  talk  in  thia  way,  you  might  take  me  for  a  sensual  epicure,  instead  of 

bein^  as  I  am,  a  man  who  can  lire  upon  a  dry  crusty  and  except  at  few-and-far- 

between  interrals  of  hilarious  health,  cares  not  what  he  eats,  so  long  as  it  be 

well  serred  and  clean : 

« I  GAim OT  est  bat  Uttte  meSt, 
My  sUHDAch  Is  not  good.* 

Periiapa  Mrsi  EUl^b  immortal  cookery-book  gives  the  best  receipt  for  sausage. 
Baring  said  thus  much  for  VifSSJ*  ^  ^'^^^  ^^7  ^^^^  ^^  ^  show  how  admirably 
erery  part  of  creation  fulfils  its  destiny,  and  contributes  to  its  proper  end.  But 
I  must  turn  the  tables,  by  revealing  a  little  of  my  own  proper  sentiment  Fork 
I  like,  but  it  must  be  in  homosopathic  proportion.  Last  winter  I  lived  on  the 
■ea^ore,  and  at  'killing-time,'  some  body  sent  me  a  chunk  of  aromatic  head- 
cheescL  Sitting  up  late  at  night  before  a  good  fire,  and  writing  as  I  am  now 
in  the  'small  hours^'  an  inclination  came  over  me  to  partake  of  supper.  I  threw 
upon  the  coals  a  half-dozen  fine  oysters,  and  when  they  were  roasted  nearly  to 
«  crisp,  partook  of  them  with  a  little  good  bread-and-butter.  Afterward,  to  do 
juatiee  to  my  friend's  gilt,  I  put  into  my  mouth  a  small  piece  of  head-cheese  I  I 
never  was  more  convinced  of  the  grossness  of  fat  Upon  my  word,  no  Israelite 
ever  loathed  a  morsel  of  the  undean  animal  more  heartily  than  I  did  that  bit 
of  bead-cheese.    It  sickened  me  on  the  spot 

'But  all  people  cannot  attain  to  shell-fish.  When  I  went  a-trouting  in  Yer- 
mont,  WnuOAX  MAiLoav,  by  profession  a  fisherman,  as  we  sat  down  to  take  our 
diimer  on  the  tnr(  after  a  successful  day's  sport,  used  to  tilt  his  bottle  of  raw 
wbiakey  to  his  lips^  and  then  cut  off  a  chunk  of  fat  pork.  '  Gentlemen,'  he  said, 
'  there  is  nothing  that  so  sets  onto  the  stomach.'  '  Yes,'  said  t,  '  this  way  of  tak- 
ing a  dinner  ia  pleasant'  'Oh,'  said  he,  '  that  isn't  all  of  it  It's  natur,*  But 
before  I  get  through,  or  have  shown  for  how  much  enjoyment  we  are  indebted 
to  the  sty,  I  must  make  you  realize  what  has  often  passed  before  my  own  eyea 
Hmtc  is  a  play-ground,  and  a  hundred  boys  are  kicking  at  a  foot-balL  Now 
it  flies  high  in  air,  and  into  the  next  field.    They  all  tumble  over  the  raiK  fol- 
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lowing  each  other  like  a  flock  of  aheep.  Now  they  have  it  in  a  oorner,  and  what 
a  stubbing^  and  a-kickUig,  aooompanied  by  the  cry  of  'ahinnee  1  ahinnee  1 '  and 
at  last  they  eet  it  oat|  and  with  yoathfnl  oheeks  fluahed  with  health  and  exer- 
cise, with  a  Bucoeaeion  of  well-aimed  kioks^  they  driye  it  home  to  the  goal  Kow 
if  Piggy  had  not  squealed  with  agony  in  the  mominj^  this  game  eonld  not  haye 
come  off  toward  eye.  f.  w.  g.' 


'The  Ointubt  Papkbs.' — We  regret  that  of  the  interesting  articles  thus  en- 
titled, which  haye  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  insertion,  we  can  only  find  spaoe 
for  the  following  in  the  present  ntmiber.  The  lines  which  ensue^  from  the  facile 
hand  that  sketched  the  'Babylonish  Ditfy'  and  drew  the  forceful  picture  of  the 
'  Battle  of  Bunker-Hill,*  need  not  our  poor  blazon  to  commend  them  to  the  ad- 
miration of  our  readers: 

HB  T  AB  B  L. 

*  Tbbei  '■  a  deep  pond  hid  in  yon  plney  cover. 

That*t  giarianded  with  ro8e4>looint  wild  and  sweet, 
Enwreathed  wttii  penalle  wiUowt  hanging  over 
Graen,  bowery  nooks,  and  many  aioft  retreai, 
Whara  Hbtabbl  and  I  did  often  meet, 

«Thero  the  brown  throstle  sings,  there  aidma  the  awallow; 

Thero  the  blue-bodded  ash  its  foliage  weaves 
From  deep-etniok  roots,  broldered  with  sedge  and  mallow : 
Fair  Uea  the  pool,  beneath  Ua  ridgy  eavea, 
Blotted  with  waxen  pods  and  ornate  leavea. 

"Thero  workless  teste  the  mllL  each  mooklering  shingle 
Leto  through  the  son-threads  on  the  knotted  floor ; 

There,  where  the  village  hinds  were  wont  to  mingle, . 
TWl  weeds  np^priug ;  and  in  the  eobwebbed  door 
One  sees  plahi  written, 'They  ahaU  oome  no  more  I ' 

■There  the  white  cottage  standa!  shadowed  and  anneii, 
Ite  rained  porch  with  frnitleH  vinea  o'erelung ; 

In  beda  and  pebbled  paiha  the  vagrant  muUehi 
Tops  the  rank  brien  where  once  mosk-roaes  qntmg, 
Heart'a-ease,  and  slender  spires  with  bloe-beUa  hong. 

« There  in  that  aolitade,  deserted,  lonely, 

aoaed  in  a  little  Eden  of  onr  own, 
Unvisited,  save  by  the  wood-birds ;  only 
Ouraelvea,  (sweet  Hbtabbl  and  I,)  akme^ 
Our  veiy  trystlng^teoe  onsougbt,  imknown, 

•  Wandered,  aometlmea  beneath  the  pine*s  daik  ahedow, 

Bometlmea  at  evening,  when  the  mill*s  thick  flume 
Trembled  In  silver,  and  the  distant  meadow 
Wsa  half  snow-white,  half  hid  in  sunken  gloom. 
Even  aa  our  own  Uvea,  half  Joy,  half  doom. 

Half  Joy,  half  doom  I  the  blissflil  years  are  teded. 

And  the  dark,  shadowed  half  la  left  lo  me: 
By  grieC  not  time,  my  aeattered  hairs  are  braided 

With  sUver  threada.    AndHBTABBLf    Ah,  she 

Bleepa  by  her  babe  beneath  the  <7preBs>treeI* 

Thb  readers  of  the  KNiGEBBBOooca  will  recognize  in  the  subjoined  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  our  great  landscape-painter,  Durand,  that  simply  just  praise  which 
his  genius  has  commanded,  and  which  has  been  often  rendered  in  these  pagea. 
In  a  subsequent  number,  kindred  justice  will  be  rendered  to  other  of  our  land- 
scape-painters, whose  increaang  reputation  b  honorable  not  only  to  their  geniuf 
but  to  the  onward  progress  of  American  art: 

>TBBEBianobmnchoftheflne  arte  that  has  produced  so  many  eminent  and  anooaaaftd  maa 
In  the  United  Btatetaa  that  of  hmdseape-painttng.    It  la  not  our  pnipose  to  preaenl  an  eeaay  on 
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ImnilmrMfm-ftAalAng.  We  dMire  only  to  point  out  some  of  th«  ebancterlstlcs  of  ocr  leading  laod- 
■eepei>ainterB|  and  to  attempt  to  do  Joatloe  to  a  few  of  tboie  hy  whow  genius  and  labor  to  much 
hm  been  aeeompltehed,  and  of  wbom  we  hare  so  many  reaaoni  to  be  proud. 

*  Laadaeape-palntlng  baa  acquired  in  our  country  a  dignity  and  character  flrom  the  works  of  ita 
profenon,  wbldi  cannot  be  claimed  for  any  other  branch  of  Uie  fine  arts ;  and  the  reasons  for  this 
are  obrloos.  The  great  rariety  of  character  peculiar  to  American  scenery  otfers  points  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  taate  and  feeling  of  erery  tme  nature-loTlng  artist ;  and  whether  he  be  most  Influenced 
by  the  rural  and  the  coltiTated, 

•  awmsT  lnt«rehuim 

Of  lilll  sad  tbU* J,  riT«r.  wood,  or  pLala :  * 

or  by  the  grand  and  aontary,  he  may  find  ample  fleU  for  the  eseroise  of  his  powers  and  the  coitl- 
▼atkm  of  bis  genius.  There  Is  also  a  higher  appreciation  by  our  people  of  those  forms  of  nature 
vtth  which  they  are  femfllar. 

*TbsPB  can  be  no  doubt  thai  there  la  a  more  genuine  and  sincere  admiration  of  hmdscapeiMlnt- 
taig  la  oar  oounify  than  for  any  other;  and  It  Is  because  it  Is  more  esaiiy  understood  by  even  the 
■MNi  eommoB  minds.  Hence  we  find  upon  our  walls  a  greater  preponderance  of  landscapes. 
Bad  or  indifl^rsnt  the  most  of  them  may  be,  but  they  Indicate  the  general  taste  and  preference 
for  this  form  of  art.  We  allude  here  more  partlcularty  to  those  whose  tastes  hare  been  left  to  their 
own  honest  Impulses  and  Indlnallons,  which  hare  nerer  been  twisted  and  turned  awry  by  inter* 
ooufae  and  communion  with  an  aflbcted  and  eflbmlnnte  class  known  as  the '  dU«u»nti»^  We  do 
■el  asenn  those  who  have  been  tainted  by  a  tour  abr9ad,  or  returned  (h»m  trnrel,  not  only  Imbued 
wtlh  n  'lore  of  the  old  masters,'  but  accompanied  by  huge  boxes  ftall  of  *  wrignuth^^  and  which 
they  will  not  beUere  to  be  trash,  because  they  paid  high  prices  for  them  at  Florence  or  Rome. 
We  have  eome  feith  In  the  Judgment  and  taste  of  the  intelligent  classee — albeit  their  Journeys  hare 
not  been  for  ftom  home — who  eqfoy  nature  when  In  the  midst  of  its  beauties  or  Its  grandeur,  and 
who  foal  the  Imprenlon  of  good  and  trathAiI  pictures  with  an  honest  and  high  appredatlon  of  their 
real  and  aubstanttsl  merita.  We  have  many  such  among  osl  Hence,  the  American  landscape- 
priMer  appeala  to  morehearta,  and  finds  rsady  communion  with  more  souls,  than  any  other  laborer 
In  art. 

*  We  1ia:ve  alliided  to  the  nitvna  Indueements,  all  tending  to  the  growth  and  eleration  of  this 
branch  of  painting,  In  the  Tarlety  of  character  which  belongs  to  our  natural  scenery.  What  coun- 
try posaeaais  greater?  Bwltaeriand,  with  Its  lofty  and  splintered  mountain-crags,  and  Its  narrow, 
pretty  TaDeys  that  nestle  so  quietly  at  their  feet,  may  possess  more  plcturesqueoess  ihan  belongs 
hi  veneni  to  our  own  scenery ;  but  we  huTe  enough  to  awaken  the  paintet's  highest  enthusiasm 
aaaoag  oar  own  moaatalaa,  In  our  Talleys,  and  along  the  margin  of  our  romantic  and  beautlftil 
alraaiM,  that  sprsad  fortuity  and  flredmem  in  their  murmuring  progress  through  so  many  silent 
plaoea.  The  scenery  of  erery  country  baa  ita  own  characteristics.  Ours  Is  all  our  own ;  and  we 
have  not  forto  go  ftom  our  homea  to  And  all  that  Is  grsnd,  and  glorious,  and  beautiful  In  nature,  to 
tefite  the  atndy  and  the  contemplation  of  our  artists.   To  quote  the  beautlAil  Unguage  of  Brtamt  : 

'  Toou  hut  not  left 

*  T^jutUt  without  a  wit&as«.  In  these  ahadea. 
Of  Tkt  perfeetlona.    Orandeur.  atrangtb.  aad  gtmy 
Arm  here  to  apaak  of  Tat  a     Thia  mighty  oak. 
By  whoaa  iramovabla  at«in  T  ataod,  and  aaam 
Almoat  annihilated,  not  a  prince 
In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep 
Z'er  wore  hia  orown  aa  loftily  aa  he 
Weara  the  green  coronal  of  laavea  with  which 
Tar  hand  has  graced  bim     Neatled    at  hia  root 
le  beauty  each  aa  blooxna  not  in  the  glara 
Of  the  broad  aun.* 

IhcTO  la  no  defldsncy  of  the  wtaUrid  here:  on  the  contrary,  the  variety  Is  Infinite;  and  whether 
the  artlat  most  aflbeU  the  grand,  the  solitary,  or  the  rural,  the  cuMlvated  and  the  quiet,  he  will 
And  an  abundant  field  for  his  pencil,  and  ample  scope  for  his  genius. 

'  Our  purpose  Is  rather  to  oflbr  some  obserratlons  upon  the  scTersI  e*«r«et«rw<ic«  <tf  our  land 
neape  artists,  than  to  dlseum  the  general  subject  of  landscape-painting.  We  do  not  propose  to 
oAr  any  extended  criticism  of  their  works,  but  to  attempt  to  do  Justice  to  the  claims  of  each  upon 
iM  admiration  and  gratitude  of  their  country  for  what  they  have  already  done. 

*  We  esnaoi  go  for  aatray,  or  offend  the  general  Judgment  of  the  community,  by  placing  the 
Basse  of  DvRA.«D  at  the  head  of  our  landscape-paintera.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  eloquent 
amd  tooehlng  apeeeh,  unpremeditated  as  It  was,  In  which  he  answered  the  enthusiastic  greetings 
of  Ma  aanse  at  the  opening  of  the  National  Academy,  cannot  but  feel  that  In  him  Naturb  may 

k  one  of  lie  naoat  modest,  truthftil,  and  Inspired  worshippers  ;  and  the  very  earnestness  and 
r  of  the  apph^use  of  his  aadltory  prored  how  strong  a  hokl  he  baa  upon  their  aflbetlona 


We  eonfess  to  an  aflbetionato  fondnem  for  the  man  and  for  his  paintlnga.   The  latter  s 
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OB  to  be  vlnuMt  a  literal  tmiacrlpt  of  bb  own  indlTldiialtty :  m  deeply  perrMUng;  m  flill  of  that 
delicate  and  trathftal  peroepUon  of  the  qniet  and  the  beanty  of  nature ;  so  moich  of  fta  ffnfim^t 
and  feeling.  There  la  nothing  poerile,  or  Inslnoere,  or  alfeeted,  in  what  be  does.  It  is  the  deroot 
homage  and  oflbriog  of  hia  aoul  to  the  divinity  before  whose  altar,  and  within  whose  great  tempta^ 
he  wonblps.  Vo  one  can  look  iqion  hla  pictnrea  without  aympathlzing  with  him  In  all  that  h9 
feels,  and  all  that  he  deplete  in  the  beantifiil  aapecla  and  harmonlea  of  nature.  We  woold  not  be 
understood  aa  asserting  that  hla  paintinga  are  wholly  devoid  of  fanlta.  Those  who  look  with  the 
critlc^s  keen  acrutlny  upon  hia  worka  sometimes  oomplalni  perhaps  not  without  some  reason,  that 
hia  timidity  prerenta  him  tnm.  doing  Justice  to  hlmaelf ;  that  hla  Ibre-grounds  lack  strength  and 
boldneas;  and  that  hla  shadows  are  not  deep  enongii,  or  Tlgorooa  enough,  to  bring  out  the  nearer 
0l]||ecta  with  eneigetic and  eflbcttTe  foraoi  For  am^we  know,  theae  aWdama  may  be  eocreet: 
we  certainly  hare  no  indtnaUon  to  oontndlot  them.  The  natural  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
man  forbida  him  fh>m  bold  or  raah  experimenta.  He  inlerpreta  Nature  aa  he  aeea  her;  and  while 
he  adTaneas  with  aU  humility  toward  hershiiBe,lie  saeiifioea  no  truth  to  dap^nporenggendon. 
In  color,  the  worka  of  Mr.  DuEAMD  generally  poasesa  fine  and  harmooiooa  pointa.  Thelbllagecf 
hUtreea  is  charmingly  painted,  and  Aill  of  the  Ulb  of  troth.  We  feel  that  we  could  repose  beneath 
their  ahndowa,  or  dlmb  into  their  branchea.  Hia  anmmerakies  are  fiill  of  beauty,  soft  and  balmy^ 
and  spread  their  golden  hues  oyer  hlll*top  and  mountain,  lUr  field  and  glittering  spire,  aa  if  emo* 
lating  Nature  in  its  glorious  and  wondrous  power.  Whoeyer  baa  examined  Ua  atudiea,  taken  in 
the  open  air  and  amid  the  auihUght  and  ahadowa  of  Nature,  cannot  lUl  to  remark  the  truthfulness 
and  beauty  of  their  detalL  In  these  he  shows  hlmaelf  her  ftithAil  diadple,  and  her  dos^obeerr- 
ing,  patient  atudent;  but  the  real  greatneaa  of  the  man  aa  an  artlat  oonalala  in  hia  grealneaa  aa  a 
poet.  Hla  omnpoaitiona,  while  fldthAd  to  the  truth  of  detail,  combine  a  beautUU  seniimemt^  which 
la  iUt  by  the  obserrer;  and  it  is  in  this  in  which  his  true  greatness  consists.  A  more  dose  delin- 
eation of  nature  no  more  makes  a  great  painter  than  it  doea  a  great  poet.  What  dlatlngniaheB 
BuTAXT  ftom  an  other  American  poets,  is  not  the  correctness  and  peiflBOtion  of  hia  doBcHptkma  in 
detail ;  the  dagnerrcotype-minutlflB  of  the  tangled  wood,  the  moaay  bank,  the  murmuring  brook,  the 
mixed,  oonftued,  and  intennlngled  intricadea  of  the  fbnst  solitude.  These  may  all  be  presented 
to  the  mind  with  the  master  akiU  of  the  poet,  and  yet  be  defldent  in  that  which  givea  to  poetry  Ita 
vital  power  of  touching  the  human  heart  and  arousing  Ita  qrmpdhiea.  Betamt,  in  the  trueaplrit 
of  a  poet,  Imbnea  hia  deecripttona  of  nature  with  a  human  aentiment  and  feeling,  and  therefore 
appeal^  and  ncTer  in  vain,  to  the  tboughtAil  and  oontemplatiTe  aouL  In  thla  power  DusAim  ia 
eminent  above  all  hia  oontemporarlea.  Take  Ua  landacapea,  those  we  mean  that  are  the  oflbpring 
of  hla  own  nature,  which  he  baa  pdnted  in  areal  apirit  of  k»ve ;  thoae  that  conrey  hia  own  character, 
if  wemay  BO  apeak,  and  which  he  baa  created  in  the  midst  of  the  tranquil  quiet  of  hiaatudto;  and 
we  aball  find  in  theae  a  deep  and  a  pervading  «ciutmsii/,whidiappeala  directly  to  the  heart  This, 
then,  la  Ua  prevailing  diaracteriatlc— the  symbol  of  hia  power. 

*Doea  any  one  remember  hia  picture  oKUbited  aome  (bw  years  dnoe,  *The  Qoae  of  a  Sultiy 
Dayt'  The  sky  seems  to  be  surcharged  with  the  heat  of  a  long  and  appreaslveaummerday.  Na- 
ture, animate  and  Inanimate,  droops  beneath  the  languor  of  the  llfeleaa  atmosphere.  The  pendent 
boogha  are  BtlD.   The  wearied  and  enervated  herds  aeek  the  cod  brook: 

'Som  raminatlfia  lia.  wM1«  otben  stand 
Half  In  the  flood  and.  often  bending,  aip 
Tbe  circling  ■urfaee  ' 

No  refteahing  breeze  antanatea  the  hot  air  with  motion.  Ote  atmosphere^  penetrated  with  the  ftill 
glare  and  blaze  of  the  all-conquering  heat,  hangs  like  a  curtain  of  fire  oyer  the  Ihoe  of  nature. 
Every  object  seems  to  indicate  the  oppreeskm  by  which  It  Is  subdued.  Even  the  spectator  partid 
pates  in,  and  sympathizes  with,  the  truth  of  this  most  extroordinaiy  picture.  We  do  not  qieak  o^ 
nor  do  we  intend  to  critldae,  ita  merita  in  detail.  What  the  artist  Intended  to  convey  he  haa  sno* 
oeeded  in  conveying  with  a  maateriy  skllL  The  observer  feels  its  truth,  and  acknowledgea  the  a^ 
attve  power  of  the  painter.  Let  ua  here  recall  the  recollection  of  another  of  DvnAim^totfnest  ple- 
turee,  now  In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Oozzbrb,  late  President  of  the  Art-Union.  The  study  of  treea 
is  very  Ifaie,  and  the  sun-light  and  shadows  that  dapple  the  Interior  of  the  wood  are  of  greai 
effect  and  beauty.  We  might  have  enumerated  others  of  his  works,  all  presenting  some  new 
beauty  worthy  of  admiration ;  but  we  have  been  content  to  speak  of  the  diaracteristlcs  of  Mr. 
Ddeakd^s  paintings,  leaving  to  the  critic  the  task  of  defining  his  flraltSb 

*  Whatever  pralae  may  be  accorded  to  ihe  worka  of  thla  artist,  we  are  convinced  that  no  Ugher 
tribute  to  his  genius  could  be  oflbred  than  to  eay,  that  It  is  his  peculiar  privilege  and  power  to 
Inspire  us  with  a  deeper  and  a  more  eannst  tore  of  nature.  No  man  can  study  his  works  witli- 
out  leaving  them  both  better  and  wiser  than  he  was  beftne.  The  impresdona  they  make  have  an 
devaUng  inflnenfle  upon  the  mind,  and  nft  it  abore  the  sordid  materialism  that  eogroeses  too  moA 
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or  oar  time  and  fteolflM.  HIa  oOBtitbatioDB  to  bit  eoontry,  while  ttiej  add  to  Its  inteUactaal  and 
sofalwealth,ha?eaeoaredtolilnaelf  anaxneandatkmethatwmiiotMo&paaBaw^^  Noartltt 
■Do^  nahaa  devoted  himself  niUi  more  eanestaais  and  palient  tbooght  to  his  proliHiloa ;  and 
hehMleaned  ^tolookon  Vatai«,iiot  aa  la  the  hoar  of  thoeghtless  yonthp'bnt  as  the  deroot 
wonhlpp6r,  whoae  adarionllla  to  teach  and  to  iolerpiet:  and  who,  .Imbued  with  the  Inapiiatlon 
or  his  oalib^  iwveala  le  thoae  aromMl  him  the  Jof 

*  Ov  •lavated  thoogtxta :  a  aeiue  aubUma 
Of  aomethlof  far  more  deeply  invarftued, 
Wtioee  dwelling  la  the  luht  of  aetttns  aoas. 
And  the  round  ocean,  ana  the  llTinc  air, 
Aad  the  blue  aky.' 


A  Nxv  Iaseaxt  Lmat  jm  tbk  flouzox. — '  The  Quog  LaHei  JMUry  Oem, 
nientioiied  in  our  last^  hM  not  jet  appeared.  To  aeeompany  the  *  Profpechu,' 
haweret,  as  a  'apeciment^*  we  haye  reoeiyed  a  'Pome*  of  a  most  affecting  na* 
torei    Both  protpeetqi  ^nd  '  pome '  (de  terre)  enaae : 

*Ooaot|iik  la  simple,  ft  la  toponrldelbr  the  homaamiiid  the  flraUa  which  salts  Itatandarsge. 
ThelmpfOTeailiiks  ofaodeljlB  ItsdegeneFSte  stage  is  that  which  is  most  important  in  oar  bosonts. 
or  aoeh  waa  Jomsoii,  and  Mn.  Han jjw,  and  SsAKSPSAaa.  No  immodest  word  nor  porfhne  oaft 
afaafl  be  aaea  Into  oar  Issoos.  We  traat  that  our  issoos  will  be  pofOb  WehaTonoJealoasjaglnst 
aciar  I«dles*  M^aslnes;  we  do  not  want  to  be  oonsklsrad  sa  doln*  anythink  agnn*  other  Ladles* 
llagaalnaa»  bat  we  can  and  most  saj  this*  in  selfdefence :  *  nr  issoos  will  be  pore.*  Oar  editor 
la  a  eorpaa  of  llttaiy  ladlsa  and  geptieniMi  whleh  Is  well  known  into  this  eommanlty  as  some  of 
the  brlfliaateat  takma  which  ^endore  amM  the  onottenble  soleoultles  of  oar  ftee-bom  forests.* 
(BBAxapsAaa.)  Oar  magajdnewlH  be  oondoded  In  a  slmllBrspirtt.  VnlgarperahigamaBtbelhr 
torn  as:  for  oar  eorpee  Is  not  the  kind  tbsgr  take  oa  for. 

*  Hie  selebratedOtptCoiiKnnNKPWS»gsqqIw»  la  employed  Into  thlagood  work:  andanomer- 
ooa  eorpaa  of  ooatvibations»  of  dlatlngolshed  littery  talons,  Is  engaged.  We  persoom  that  the 
oomcnto  eontalaed  hi  oar  flnt  tasoo  wiU  be  gratuyink  to  the  pabttk,  which  Is  as  fonera : 

AnoKBss  of  the  EnrraE  or  tbb  Quoe  Ladxss*  LiTTsaT  Qwm.   By  Cohxum  Nsppus,  Esqoire. 

Om  TO  THS  OOBAM.     By  0.  N. 

Tna  Loss  or  *  Tbb  BAKaaiu*    By  M.  84I>lt  Datm. 

Bkuwk'b  MissET :  Wohax^s  Riobts'  OoavBimoM.    Reported  by  Mr.  Oovxux  Nbppuis. 

TkB  FuBBBiBs  AKD  LoBos  QusaTiOH.    By  CArxAlii  G.  MBrrus. 

Pom B.    By  Comkub  N ^ 

Iabbs.    ByC ^, 

ScBTca.    ByW . 

Pbubma  :  an  Eyetallaa  lUe.    By  OoMXuno  NsmMsio. 
BtAm^.   By  the  Quoe  BijiB. 
VdllonP  Table.    By  Gomxuii  Ksmia. 

■PuoB  to  eomhik  oat  with  oar  wock,  we  wish  the  ptibllk  to  see  what  we  ara  a^n*  to  do  tn 
the  way  of  potaPry,  that  leflned  and  beaattftd  glory  of  oar  globed  alrth,  and  spaelona  Armament 
en  high,  with  all  the  bine  inferior  sky.  « 7^  JL«t«  «/ «*«  Aer*«-,  eatf  Ifts  FrstsrvolMii  •/ X^c,* 
eampoged  by  the  Oaptfaig's  wifo)  Mrs.  M.  Sallt  Davis,  speaks  an  *MiHrae^tan'  of  the  wreck 
cf  a  Qaogyassel  that  waakat  In  going  from  oar  beloTed  Island  over  to  the  Oonneetieot  shore : 

**T  WAS  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Anmist,  my  story  I  shall  note, 
I  went  on  boerd  the  Barber  to  make  a  Tislt  at  Bridgeport; 
Bat  the  wind  dying  oat,  and  It  being  sadi  a  calm. 
They  cast  the  anehois  oyer  and  hiy  okMO  ander  land. 

•  The  caUn  beli«  hot,  to  the  qoartardeek  I  did  fatlte, 
My  hosband  took  the  sncbor-watdr  and  we  stayed  together  there; 
I  heard  three  daps  of  thonder  and  the  lightning  did  appear, 
1  spoke  onto  my  hasband,  and  he  aajBi  oh  do  not  foar. 

•Mt  hndiand  spoke  agaliw  and  Ihsae  words  he  did  repeat, 
I  think  the  cause  of  the  lightning  la  on  aoooont  of  tbeheit; 
He  says,  that  we  win  lay  ben  antll  the  break  of  day, 
Then  we  win  hlat  oar  salla  and  gai  UMler  war. 
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*  At  halfput  ctoircD  the  wind  It  blew  a  gale. 
And  then  U  wis  no  on,  Ibr  we  eooM  not  let  ttll; 
I  went  Into  the  eebin  to  oet  ont  of  the  waj, 
And  thwe  I  WIS  to  MMtek  Ihia  I  oooki  not  itaj. 

■  Bbbsttt  HvLia  was  on  board,  bat  not  mndi  did  die  m 


Bot  onoe  she  made  me  this  reply,  *  I  have  lUnled  atanoii  awaj.' 

I  weal  upon  the  d    "  ' '"^ 

Andthweliawt 


I  weal  upon  the  deck  for  to  get  some  leviTed, 
'  "  '       *    ^  the  danger  of  kMlng  a&  oar  iItci. 


T  WIS  then  I  did  Ibr  merer,  for  m&ecf  did  Implora, 

Thit  the  Loan  with  his  Aimlghtv  inn  might  knd  oa  Hlb  on  shore. 

Then  Lawii  q>oke  to  David,  as  he  did  cross  the  deck, 

Throw  over  wood  without  deiaj,  he  did  so  loodlj  speak. 


'80  they  thrsw  over  wood  in  the  midst  of  the  trial, 


And  I  amongst  the  rsst  gave  myself  no  d 
I  thrsw  over  wood,  and  heavy  sticks  too^ 
Which  I*d  not  thought  it  possible  for  me  to  do. 

*Fbr  water  nor  rsbi  I  neither  did  stoow 
I  threw  over  wood  though  It  cime  nae  gun  diet; 
I  went  Into  the  cabin  for  to  take  some  lest, 
llien  hito  the  windows  the  water  did  pressi 

*  Then  I  told  the  giris  ss  quick  as  I  could  thhik, 
To  hold  the  pillows  to  the  windowS|  or  else  we  should  sink : 
One  ssid  unto  the  other,  as  soon  as  it  was  day. 
The  vesMl  dngs  her  anchor,  and  we  csanot  stay 

•80  th^y  shifted  the  cable,  and  we  had  not  gone  Air 
Before  the  young  Barber  struck  on  the  bar. 
Then  Into  the  cabin  Ihtf  sent  one  of  the  men, 
To  tell  us  to  come  out,  tor  the  cabin  was  broke  in. 

*Bo  we  marched  out  and  looked  around, 
ihouldidl 


We  expected  In  the  water  we  should  all  soon  be  drowned. 
*r  was  then  I  took  thought,  and  It  came  Into  my  mind, 
That  I  had  but  one  son  st  home  for  to  leave  behind. 


« That  when  he  did  hear  of  our  doMbl  slate, 
To  mourn  and  lament  over  our  dismal  fkte. 
Then  Davis  ssM,  I  shall  not  put  on  the  Jib, 
For  foar  sheni  roU  over,  and  that  she  won*t  live  I 

*Then  Lawis  tpok^  he  spoke  It  once  mora, 
'Put  on  all  her  Jib  and  crowd  her  to  the  shore! 
Then  myself  to  David  did  I  make  this  reply, 
*Put  on  aU  the  JiN  for  men^!*  I  did  ay. 

'Fbr  if  that  the  vessel  the  shorsdonn  mske, 
You  see  that  our  lives  do  all  lay  at  stake. 
As  we  were  going  on  the  shore  so  eariy  in  the  mom, 
They  put  It  upon  me  for  to  blow  the  horn. 

'I  blew  the  horn  for  an  hour  or  more, 
In  hopes  of  some  rsllef  fhnn  some  one  on  the  shore. 
When  the  vesml  struck  the  shore,  then  gladly  were  we; 
We  aU  began  to  think  that  we  great  merqr  see. 

*  We  thought  If  all  our  lives  we  couki  all  obtain, 
The  loss  of  our  vessel  we  would  not  complaia. 
Then  on  the  bowsprit  shroud  I  did  erawL 

And  straightway  into  the  boat  I  did  fUI. 

« Pm  In  the  boatl«  I  said,  I  hiswd. 
And  around  my  foel  the  painter  twisted. 
Then  La  wis  spoke,  he  spoke  it  once  more, 

*  You  must  get  up,  or  we  can  *t  help  you  on  shorsk* 

*  I  fetohed  these  words  out  at  last, 

*  I  can  *t  get  up,  my  footns  Ant: ' 
Then  Lewis  worked  so  righay  then. 
For  his  poor  mother  to  defend. 

*  He  cauitht  It.  and  he  quickly  took 
The  painter  from  around  my  foot. 
Then  I  got  up  In  the  boat  sgafn. 
But  I  was  not  eased  of  my  pain. 
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*  And  ererr  thina  tluU  looked  so  new, 
I  WM  lanaed  lafe on  ahott  tt't  troe; 
The  LoKp  he  see  fit  thai  1  should  be  landed 
8alb  oo  shora^  and  now  my  Hoiy 's  noet  endad. 

*I  can  t  tell  you  much  more,  but  there  Is  one  thing  I  have  to  reheane, 
And  I  shall  encloae  in  the  latter  of  thla  Terse: 
The  boat  launched  uut,  and  It  fetched  all  the  rseft  — 
And  gjkxy  to  Jasvs,  tor  he  Is  to  be  blesti* 


GoHip  wnB  RsADxis  AND  GoBBBPONDSinfib— On  New-Teai^B  daj,  one  year 
■go,  pMsed  awaj  from  earth  the  spirit  of  Flobbto^  a  lovdj  little  giri,  of 
whom  her  hereayed  lather  thus  tenderly  writes:  'While  millionB  of  hearts 
are  to  be  made  joyons  on  the  ushering  in  of  the  ooming  New-Tear,  how  oan  it 
be  otherwise  than  that  many  wounded  spirits  must  welcome  that  day  with 
thoo^ta  of  deepest  sadness  (.  We  buried  our  little  Flobbtob  on  last  Kew-Yeai's 
day  morning.  It  was  in  the  South.  The  forest-trees  were  all  decked  in  their 
long  robes  of  black  moss,  as  if  in  mourning  that  their  deity  were  dead,  and 
scarcely  a  single  smile  could  be  seen  in  all  their  grim  faces.  But  in  a  few  short 
weeks  after,  as  if  by  magic,  or  a  far  higher  Powsa,  the  mtrade  of  the  creation 
was  again  renewed,  and  the  whole  forest  almost  rang  with  the  laughter  of  the 
young  birds  and  buds  and  blossoms^  Erery  thing  was  brigjit  and  beautiful,  and 
an  procTaimed  the  presence  of  the  living  God.  And  so  was  it  with  our  dear 
FunxMOB :  when  she  left  us,  the  miracle  of  her  creation  was  again  renewed,  and 
among  the  'green  pastures '  of  her  angel-home  she  will  neyermore  meet  with  the 
Westing  breath  of  winter,  but  in  the  neTei>ending  simshine  of  Hn  glorious  pres- 
ence a  perpetual  Spring  is  hers;  eyer  expanding  in  loYelinesi^  and  ever  adding 
new  beauties  to  her  wreath  of  glory.'  The  following  feeling  lines  were  written 
upon  the  occasion  by  a  friend  of  the  parents  of  the  departed : 


'Lin  a  day  In  solemn  sweetnees. 

8lnkh«  into  softer  light. 
With  Its  fftory  lingering  after, 

f^ded  Flobbitcb  ftora  our  sight, 
LeaTlng  traees  of  her  spiiii 
Only  pure  snd  wnUe. 

'Gafherad  home  the  lOffBg  pffeecnee» 

Making  sunshine  Its  employ, 
DsikTa,  wHh  blessing  mufiriy  vtlerad, 

Shed  a  twUighi  on  our  foy, 
Beariw  home  the  flragfle  Diossom 
IteooldiwCdesboj. 


Earth  with  storm  and  wallinsr  Tolees, 

Garnering  wblri-wlnds  In  ttie  air, 
Gsnnot  touch  the  living  FLonnHon, 


BeiCfog  sweetly  oCherwheie : 
Ibiongh  yoor  hearts  she  made  a  pslhinqr 
To  the  eatnnoe  tktr§, 

'Feaoal  the soivh slowly  eMdM^ 

Tell  the  storm  within  Is  o*e^ 

Like  an  oeean*s  distant  murmur, 

Dying  on  a  sUeoi  shore: 
Angel-hearted.  «A«  has  started 
OnLWb'Jeeraieis/* 

"  ETermore  I  *  Shan  be  JUr  presoiti 

It  is  oars  to  work  and  win; 

Standing  in  her  midst  of  ohMy. 

Florihcb  beekons,  led  by  Hug, 
Lore  diTlning:  like  her  shlali^ 
Faith  can  enter  in  1 


Before  leaying  this  theme^  let  us  present  the  following  beautiful  thoughts^  this 
moment  receiyed  in  a  letter  from  a  friend  and  correspondent^  whose  a^lniii^^^ 
writings  haye  been  a  thousand  times  welcomed  by  our  readers:  'Tliough  help- 
less and  dependenti  a  little  child  has  enough  brightness  in  his  eyes  and  gayety 
in  his  prattle  to  fill  a  household  with  joy.  When  he  awakes  first  at  the  'peep 
of  day'  and  imprints  kisses  on  his  parents'  lips^  their  fragrance  is  sweeter  than 
that  of  the  mom.  "Die  mofw  of  hie  yoiee  is  like  the  song  of  birds  at  the  approach 
of  light ;  his  smile  more  sunny  than  the  first  entrance  of  Bun*beams  into  the  rooia 
His  little  arm-chair,  on  high  stilts^  is  scrupulously  placed  when  the  last  is  broken 
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ftad  he  IB  no  nnimporUuit  member  ftt  tlie  lamily  board.    I>iuiDg  the  daj,  hov 

pleasant  the  lettering  of  his  feet  on  the  stair^ease,  his  Toioe  in  the  eonrt^yard, 

hia  frequent  bunting  into  the  room  with  some  new  tale  I    At  ni^t  he  kneels 

down,  whitelj  elad,  as  before  some  holy  altar,  at  his  mother's  knees^  and  his  little 

prajer  goes  strai^t  to  heayen  from  a  ehild's  heart     *  Ont  of  the  month  of  babes 

and  saeklings  Tnou  hast  ordained  praise.'    Not  unfrequent^  when  he  sleeps  are 

the  mother^s  jMlgrimages  to  his  ooneh,  while  under  his  long  lashes  and  sealed-up 

lids  the  spirit  of  a  ehemb  seems  to  dwell    But  ohi  if  God,  in  Hn  wise  proyi- 

denee^  should  change  that  repose  into  the  sleep  of  death,  and  the  white  flowers 

are  plaeed  upon  his  breast^  in  his  little  clasped  handa,  the  tears  which  sparkle 

Ml  hia  brow  are  bri^tk  but  perhaps  the  bitterest  CTor  shed.    I>earlittleC is 

lead!    I  Mmember  the  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  a  beautiful  erening  in  autumn. 

We  all  sat  in  the  summer-house.    The  moon  arose,  and  the  stars  twinkled,  and 

were  refleeted  m  the  wares  which  beat  below  the  difib.    The  ehfld  looked  up 

tothebiightest  star  of  all,  and  said: 

TwinKLB,  twtDkto,  little  stn^ 
Bow  I  wonder  what  yon  wn. 
Up  sboTe  the  world  so  high, 
like  a  diamond  In  the  Sk J !* 

Bia  seemed  like  a  prophetic  yoica    But  a  few  moons  hare  waned,  and  little 

0—-  is  now  a  star  in  heayen.    Before  he  died  he  sang  the  yery  strams  which 

had  delighted  him,  and  he  now  sleeps  in  peace  near  the  riyer^s  brink,  where  in 

tpring-time  the  ilowers  shall  bloom  aboye  him  which  he  so  mudi  loyed,  and  where 

th«7  will  not  cease  to  be  watered  bj  a  parentis  tears.'    How  many  a  bereayed 

heart  will  be  touched  by  this!    -    -    -    Oum  correspondent  *M.  W.'  writes  so 

pleasantly  of  a  typographical  error  which  occurred  in  <  A  7hU  of  Jfrn-Orktmi,' 

In  our  last  number,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  print  a  portion  of  his 

Bote:  'In  one  part  of  the  tale  in  question  the  writer  is  made  to  say,  it  being  so 

printed,  that  his  heroine's  *Um  eyes  filled  with  tears.'    jkiier  a  few  sentences, 

the  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  same  lady,  is  found  remarking,  that '  she  raised 

her  great  bhek  eyes  toward  heayen.'    Many  farmersi  who  read  slowly,  and  dig 

^t  word%  one  by  one^  as  if  they  were  digging  potatoes^  will  stop  here.    The 

lawyen^  generally,  will  disbelieye  the  whole  story.    Eyeiy  body  but  the  clergy 

and  a  few  heefiess  young  ladies  will  be  sure  they  haye  caught  me  in  the  act  of 

dealing  in  fiction,  and  describing  a  person  who  neyer  existed ;  for  there  is  nothing 

in  the  course  of  the  narratiye  to  show  how  the  heroine's  eyes  became  black  and 

blusL    If  your  printer  had  let  me  know  that  he  was  halting  between  black  and 

blue,  unable  to  decide  which  wopld  look  best  in  prints  I  would  haye  compro- 

miaed  with  him,  by  mixing  the  colony  and  making  the  lady's  eyes  of  a  unifonn 

gray.    He  is  usually  so  accurate  and  tasteful  in  his  yocation,  that  I  would  not 

mind  leaying  all  these  little  mechanical  details  in  his  hands^  and  allowing  him 

to  fix  the  color  of  all  eyes  and  hair  which  I  haye  occasion  to  introduce  in  any 

narratiye:  proyided  he  won't  make  them  green,  red,  or  yellow,  and  will  keep 

them  of  the  same  tkU  throu^ioui    What  a  quiet^  unnoticed,  but  certain  influence^ 

the  elegant  printuig  of  the  Kmigbobookie  exercises  on  the  written  thought  and 

the  reading  mind  I    Sentences  haye  a  well-bred  look  and  courtly  presence,  which 

ghres  them  a  weight  not  their  own.    A  trite  sentiment^  so  printed,  looks  new; 

and  a  common  thought  confronts  you  in  such  lettered  pomp^  as  to  impose  on,  and 

put  you  down.    The  upri^t  type^  with  little  gaps  of  white  paper  between,  march 

with  a  kind  of  dignity,  as  if  (A«y,  at  all  eyents^  had  no  doubt  they  were  conyey- 

fatg  rsM  ideas ;  and  the  carnal  punctuation,  the  broad  mai^gpns^  the  whole  page^ 
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hm  the  Mine  effmt  oa  written  w4>rdB  that  a  fine  delivery  has  on  epoken  onee. 
In  iaeti  I  am  not  ineUned»  after  all,  to  blame  your  printer  for  those  *  eyes : '  ilpee, 
way  own  being  weak  and  failini^  my  mannseript  is  bad,  and  most  often  try  his 
padenee  and  yoarsw    'Speaking  of  printing,'  let  me  oongratulate  yon  on  the 
axtraordiaary  beauty  of  the  'Knioe-Kkaois,'  both  within  and  without;  by  no 
means  excepting  the  engravings  and  the  designs  thereot    There  are  not  many  snch 
moon-lit  skies  as  the  sky  in  the  pietnre  of  the  old  horse;  nor  do  many  sneh 
beans  of  light  ttmgi^e  through  palings,  over  the  shorty  crisp  grass  at  the  horse's 
feet;  nor  are  there  many  snoh  sunny  interiors  as  the  Interior  of  the  SanctnnL 
I  mean  there  are  not  many  such  things  to  be  found  in  books.    Ihe  figures  of  the 
cai^pet  on  the  floor  of  the  saaotnm  aetnally  lie  down  and  stretch  oul^  instead  of 
standing  up  on  end,  as  figures  of  the  kind  stand  in  many  drawings.    I  have  seen 
an  allegorical  pietnre  in  onr  Academy,  by  a  teacher  of  drawing;  in  which  not 
only  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  bristled  upv  but  a  table  in  the  room,  hatf-orer^ 
turned,  had  a  pack  of  cards  glued  to  the  top  of  it,  so  that  not  one  of  them  would 
iSidl  to  the  ground :  the  room  itself  was  triangular ;  the  master  of  the  house  stood 
on  nothing  scTcral  feet  above  the  floor,  and  other  optical  delusions  took  place. 
I  sincerely  hope  your  book  may  meet  with  all  succcis.    I  would  wish  it  a  gale 
of  prosperity,  if  that  did  not  seem  too  tempestuous  and  violent  an  expression. 
I  knew  a  worthy  minister  who^  having  heard  of  the  '  breath  of  the  Spiett,'  and 
believing  the  phrase  might  be  strengthened,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  breath  of 
wind,  used  to  pray  for  a  renewed  *gale  of  the  Spoirr.'    Therefore,  let  me  ask  for 
your  first  book -'venture'  a  steady  trade-wind,  quick  dispatch,  a  harbor  among, 
eivilixed  people^  and  golden  returns! '    For  these  kind  wishes,  and  those  of  kin-> 
dred  friends,  we  return  our  heart-felt  thanks.    -    -    -    <  Tino-a-ling  !  —  a-ling  If 
at  the  street-door  bell.    It's  the  postman.    By-and-by  comes  fittle  Josi.  ink^» 
the  sanctum:  'A  letter  from  California!^- a  letter  from  Enrrt    Kntr  is  mar^ 
ried  I '    So  we  took  the  letter,  and  drew  our  chair  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  read. 
(We  had '  set  her  copies^'  and  taught  her  to  write.)    Before  going  to  California^  jbe 
had  lived  with  us  for  seven  years — coming  to  usdirectly  from  the  ship  that  brooght . 
her  to  America :  a  kind,  comely,  virtuous,  faithful,  grateful  creature  she  wasr.  and ' 
one  after  another  she  sent  for  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  Ireland,  until  at  k»t  all  * 
were  hercL    Hie  gold-mania  of  California  alone  won  her  from  us — and  lia  went 
away  with  '  many  tears»'  sending  back  to  her  brother,  to  be  read  in  the  sanetum, . 
numerous  letters^  addreeaed  to  idl  her  relations,  often  containing  something,  beside  « 
mere  proie»ting  evidences  of  affection,  and  always  minute  remembrances  to  •aU ; 
the  'little  people.'    And  now  Kmr,  the  'good  and  faithful  servant,*  ia  mar- 
ried I  —  and  married  well  and  wisely,  in  one  of  the  far-interior  flourishing  towns 
of  far-off  Oslifomial    It  makes  us  a  HtUe  sad  to  think  that  tke  little  '^Kmon'  ^ 
she  once  so  faithfully  watched  and  tended — (we  can  almost  hear  her  al.thfs  ^ 
very  moment  singing  a  plaintive  Irish  ah*  to  them,  rocking  her  diair  to  and  -fro  > 
the  whiles  in  the  nursery  above)— may  be  'women  grown^  and  mmk,^  befofCiehe  • 
will  see  them  again — perhaps  she  may  never  see  them  again,  who  think  and 
speak  BO  frequently  of  her!    Well,  'ICay  she  find  in  ohildren  of  her  own,  objects 
of  as  faithful  care  as  she  found  in  this  distant  r^onl '  is  the  aspiration  with  t 
which  we  dose  this  irreaistibie  reverie  of  the  past  and  present    •    •    -    'Tarn 
author  of  the  unpretending  but  beautiful  versss  which  ensue,'  writes  an  esteemed  s 
town-correspondent^ '  is  an  instance  of  the  varied  and  wonderful  character  which'  - 
is  to  be  found  eeattered  hither  and  thither  over  our  broad  land ;  a  song-writer 
not  unknown  to  fame^  for  his  productions  are  to  be  feund  in  the  classic  saleetions 
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of  AiLAK  CumcnraHAic,  and  other  of  tbe  best  oompiler&r    This  gentfemaa  hao 

been  many  yean  a  resident  cf  Lonisrille^  Kentucky,  where  I  had  the  pleasorv 

of  makhig  Ids  aoqnamtanee  last  summen    Hb  name  is  Huoh  Ajmblh.    Tin  M' 

lowing  passage^  which  will  serre  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  'May-Waskong^' 

will  readily  be  remembered  by  eyeiy  reed«r,  as  oeeurring  in  the  early  port  of 

the  Seottish  adrentares  of  Watsbuet  : 

*Tbi  Mmey  tbongh  pleasiiw,  was  not  qfolte  eqasl  to  flie  garAens  of  Aktesf  yet  wintail  not  the 
*du0  4»«M<ett«  garruU*  of  thiftt  enfthsnltiig  psradiM ;  for  upon  the  greea  Moreanfcl  two  tMro* 
leggeu  danueb,  each  standinff  In  a  0)001008  tab,  performed  with  thetr  feet  the  oflfee  of  a  pateol 
waebtog-maehlne.  Tbeaa  did  not,  howeTsr.  like  the  maMcDS  of  Anaida,  remain  to  greet  witb 
their  harmony  tlie  approaohing  guest,  bat,  alarmed  at  the  appeaxanoe  of  a  handsome  stnnger  ob 
the  opposite  side,  dropped  their  garments  (I  shoold  say  gannent,  to  be  quite  eorreet>oTer  their 
Maba,  which  their  eocupatlon exposed  somewhat  too  mcd^,  and,  witb  a  shrill  exelamalieQ  of  *Ea^ 
Sirs  I  >  uttered  with  an  accent  between  modesty  and  coqoetiy,  sprang  off  like  deer  in  dlfferenft 
directlona.* 

'In  Ayrshire,  and  I  beUcTe  in  Scotland  broad,  a  May-washing  'in  daj«  o^laag 

syne'  came  as  regularly  round  as  the  month : 

UAT-WASaiNO. 


About  the  time  the  mavis  ^  sings 

Uls  sweetest  flrae  the  brake, 
And  primroses  around  the  springs 

THelr  seented  Moomaawsike: 

Whan  cralks  are  heard  amang  thebrainL^ 

Aii'bata8etrtfoate*on, 
Aye  tbat*8  the  time,  by  bum  an'  swalrdya 

To  mak  the  linen  deaa. 

The  light  had  Jimply  brak  aboon,  * 

Tbe  east  bcnm  to  dear. 
Whan  our  gude  wife  was  in  her  itooiif^ 

An'  a'her  maidi  asteer.o 

They  're  ta'en  the  nalpry^  braid  an'  wide, 
The  sarin,  8  the  sheets,  an' a',  • 

And  they  're  awa'  to  yon  bum-dde, 
To  mak  them  like  the  sna. 

An'  brightly  did  that  bumie  play, 

An'  heartsome  was  its  croon, 
For  saft  the  pleasant  month  o*  May 

Was  slipping  Into  June. 

The  gauzy  mist  begun  to  streak 
Owre  haugh  an'  howe  sae  fUr, 

An'  laixing  wi'  the  blgpatreek,e 
LoottM  up  the  caller  air. 


Our  lassies  then  for  boyne  aa^  tab 
Tbdr  coats  began  to  break ; 

Lads  baud  aback !  for  sic  a  sight 
Has  spoiled  mf  rsat  a  week. 

ITow  Jfbe  an'  Joke  an'  canty  laagh 
Bang  loud  owrs  banks  an'  biaesb 

As  ankles  like  the  barkit  saugh  lo 
Ged  splaahfn'  mang  the  dasa^ 

Aye  glybe  the  wart  goes  fta  the  ban' 
Whan  some  ddlght  's  in  Tiew, 

An'  weeHhe  lassies  kent  that  e^ea 
WouU  sen'  them  Joes  enew. 

Oh !  for  the  Jolly  days  o'  youth, 
Whan  loTO  swals  free  the  bud  1 

Life 's  lythe  wind  settled  in  the  sooth. 
Tlie  im  u  without  a  dad  I » 

Seldom  as  July  sees  a  ftost 

Tour  lOTcr  sees  a  fla', 
But  milk  an'  hinuy  kinoly  mixt 

Without  a  splash  o*  ^.  is 

Wisdom  that  Ues  'neath  lyart  tocks 

Anlther  saw  mtebt  say ; 
But  wha,  wi'  cauld  December  blaslSr 

Would  scath  the  flowers  o'  May  f 


'  The  Retrospect '  is  another  production  of  Mr.  Aimsuie;  distfuguisbed  for  sim- 
plicity and  pathos : 

*Asupflftyyea«iiook, 
As  ye 'd  tnce  a  resUess  brook, 
Up  glen  and  eataiact. 
Through  some  wild  and  desert  trad. 
With  here  and  then  betweea 
Some  spot  of  pleasant  green ; 
TIU  In  mead  orflowery  dell 


LeyltsnatiTecrntalwen: 

Tomysplrtt'tastaittagwptace, 
When  bum  and  grsaiT  lea 
Wore  worid  enough  for  me. 
Bach  blossom  on  the  woM 
Wsa  my  sllTer  and  my  gold. 
The  btrdi  and  mossy  stone 
My  canopy,  my  throne  1 

*  Bok  tlM  spMt  who  eaa  sUD  t 


Tbe  spring  will  be  a  rill. 
Let  us  dam  it  as  we  will ; 
And  the  dta  of  boqr  men 
Win  reach  the  deepest  glen. 
A  strange  exdting  noise, 
Rousing  boyhood  ftom  his  toys  -~ 
Painting,  glorious  to  behold  f 
Soeoes  of  pleaaure,  heapa  of  goM. 
Yet,  I  own  it  with  s  sigh. 
The  glitter  took  mine  eye, 
And  with  Hopx,  my  wily  guide, 
Stranffe  lands  and  plans  Vwe  tried. 
Till  Pre  seen  each  sunay  height 
Take  the  color  of  the  night. 
But  *  tbe  rolling  land '  is  passed  I 
I  have  reached  the  shore  at  hut; 
Merging  calmly  to  thy  sea, 
Dsrk,  dumb  ErsairiTT !  > 


fA2f**%V-«'®^''iiSl«'^--J®'«>k««l  »««*•        *8aroelybrokea.        681li 
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Air  Induuuipolu  friend  inqvirM:  'Can  yon  ttUl  me  what  gave  rise  to  the 
phnee,  'the  Or^ai  UmwoMhed^f  Who  wmi  he,  or  they,  or  shef  Is  the  <Ua- 
WMhed '  dead — and  if  so^  whea  did  he  die^  and  where! '  In  the  abeenee  of  all 
information  'in  the  premises^'  we  throw  the  momentous  query  *apon  eom> 
mxadty'  -  •  -  Wb  know  not  when  we  hare  read  a  more  thrilling  paragraph 
than  one  in  a  reoent  eity  Joamal,  giving  a  description  of  restoring  a  blind  giri 
to  sight,  by  a  Dr.  Oadwxu»  of  Canada.  She  was  twenty^ne  years  of  ag^  and 
totally  blind  from  her  birth;  having  not  the  slightest  oomprehension  of  any 
object^  save  from  the  sense  of  toaok  'To  describe  her  sensationsy'  says  the 
narrator,  'when  the  first  weloome  ray  of  light  entered  her  hitherto  sightless 
orbs^  would  be  beyond  onr  power.  In  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  the  idea  of 
material  things  whioh  she  had  cherished  for  so  many  yearS)  through  the  sense 
of  feeling,  were  entombed  in  memory.  Anew  and  bright  world,  full  of  lig^ 
and  life,  full  of  wonder  and  admiration,  terrible^  because  hitherto  unknown  in 
its  realized  beauty  and  grandeur,  arose  before  her.  She  looked  and  trembled ; 
she  shook  from  head  to  foot^  like  an  aspen  leaf;  and  unable  to  utter  a  word,  she 
gaied  in  wild  astonishment  on  the  scene  before  her.  When  her  emotion  had 
somewhat  subsided,  Dr.  Cadwiill  inquired  if  she  saw  him.  '  Yes,'  said  she,  *  I 
see  you.  Oh,  how  white  you  look  t '  Subsequently  she  noticed  a  pair  of  brass 
candlo^tieks  in  the  room,  and  inquired  what  they  were.  On  being  informed, 
she  was  inereduloua  The  ideas  which  she  bad  formed  of  a  candlc<^ck  were 
far  different  from  those  which  her  new-bom  sight  conveyed.  The  candle-stickB 
were  brought  to  her;  she  handled  them,  and  exclaimed,  'Oh,  yes,  they  are 
candlesticks ;  how  bright  they  look  t '  Dr.  Gadwul  showed  her  his  gold  watch, 
and  inquired  if  she  knew  what  it  was.  She  answered  in  the  negative ;  and  on 
being  informed,  she  said,  '  What  a  queer  thing  it  is  t — both  sides  of  it  are  not 
alike."  It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add,  that  from  the  first  opening  of 
her  sealed  vision,  her  sight  has  been  constantly  strengthening.  .  -  -  Oon 
Binghamton  friend  ('  H.  B.  B.')  has  certainly '  got  us '  handsomely.  As  <hus :  '  In 
your  'Ksiok-Knaoks'  I  see  the  question, '  Can  there  be  a  rule  without  an  excep- 
tion I '  Yes:  the  nasal  organ  is  indispensable  to  a  comely  human  countenance. 
'How  beautiful  is  the  face  of  nature ; '  yet  we  look  in  vain  for  a  nosel '  Wrong 
there,  EjnoL :  to  wit :  Amibont's  ^osb.  I  have  seen  it! '  The  '  argument'  is  a 
non  wefuilur :  and  we  '  confess  the  soft  impeachment'  •  -  -  '  A  SuBsoniaaa* 
in  Pennsylvania  sendtf  us  the  following,  for  which  he  vouches:  'Some  years 
since,  business  calling  me  to  New-Orieans,  I  found  myself  one  evening  steaming 
it  down  the  liississippl  The  night  was  raw  and  unpleasant ;  and  not  having 
much  else  to  do,  most  of  tiie  passengers  betook  themselves  to  card-playing.  The 
boat  being  mueh  crowded,  all  the  tables  etc.,  were  soon  seized  upon ;  and  al- 
though every  thing  availaUe  was  finally  pressed  into  the  service,  quite  a  num- 
ber were  oU%ed  to  wait  for  others  to  become  tired.  One  party,  however,  I  ob- 
eerved,  who  seemed  determined  to  find  a  plaee  wme  where,  llieir  attention  was 
at  length  attracted  to  the  plethoric  form  of  apparently  a  Methodist  clergyman, 
who,  extended  upon  several  chairs,  was  peaeefnlly  slumbering.  Quietly  draw- 
ing up  a  stool  on  either  side  of  him,  they  went  to  work.  The  game  was  single- 
handed  euohre,  and  as  the  points  were  scored  with  chalk  upon  the  sleepei's 
coat,  it  soon  presented  a  curiously-variegated  appearance.  Kotwithstanding  the 
game  was  by  no  means  quietly  condncted,  the  old  gentleman  slept  calmiy  on, 
antQ  one  of  the  player^  becoming  excited  in  some  dispute  which  had  arisen 
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aboat  the  game,  and  forgetting  the  yitality  of  the  eaid-table^  in  adding  empha- 
ab  to  a  proposition  h«  was  laying  down,  brought  down  hie  elendied  fiit  with 
oonfliderable  foroe  immediately  npon  the  pit  of  the  old  gentlemaalB  stomadi.  A 
rnmbUng  carernona  eoand  followed,  and  the  startled  sleeper  slowly  anumed  aa 
upright  position,  yiolently  straggling  the  while  to  recoyer  the  modicum  of  afer 
so  rudely  expelled.  Almost  choking  with  laughter,  I  awaited  the  denouement 
of  the  scene.  Slowly  suryeying  first  one  player  and  then  the  other,  and  then 
oarefully  scrutinizing  his  hieroglyphically-adomed  eoat^  he  at  length  very  coolly 
said,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  us  all,  who  were  waiting  for  some  violent 
outbreak :  'Gentlemen,  if  you  have  got  through  with  ikU  coat,  I  hare  another 
under  it  that  is  perfectly  at  your  disposal  Be  so  kind,  however,  as  to  be  a  lit- 
tle careful  of  your  *g€Uure$!*  .  -  .  <I  bays  been  reading  in  the  'Khick- 
Knaokb,"  writes  an  Andover  (Mass.)  correspondent^  *your  '  Oomp  Ahonti  OkU- 
drmC  You  doubtless  remember  the  weather-cock  story  told  by  Wordbwobii^ 
and  I  think  afanost  any  one  can  recall  some  scene  in  which  he  has  been  obliged 
to  Ue^  by  his  parents  or  other  firienda  I  have  in  my  own  case  a  most  striking 
ilhistraUon  of  this.  I  was  once*tied  to  a  bed-post  until  I  should  teU  Csther  that 
I  had  heard  him  say  something  I  had  nerer  heard  him  utter.  To  obtain  ay 
release  /  did,  and  at  the  same  time  told  mother  that  il  was  a  lie.  But  the  eifeete 
of  that  lie  did  not  pass  away  soon ;  for  my  sense  of  justice  was  injured,  and 
although  mythology  does  not  mention  it,  I  feel  certain  that  Astrjea,  ere  die  left  the 
earth,  was  harbored  by  a  little  child.'  -  -  -  Sons  two  miles  up  the  river  i^m 
St  Johnsbury,  Yermonti  is  a  primitive  sort  of  a  little  village  called  '  The  Centre.* 
Here,  not  long  since,  the  rustic  youth  of  the  vicinity  congregated  for  a  'dance^* 
'and  dance  they  did,'  said  our  informant^  'with  an  unction  unknown  to  your 
city  belles  and  beaux.'  One  interesting  young  man,  having  '  imbibed '  rather  too 
freely,  became  *  fatigued  *  in  the  course  oi  the  evening,  and  wisely  concluded  to 
'retire'  for  a  short  rest  A  door  ajar  near  the  dancing-hall  revealed,  invit- 
ingly, a  glimpse  of  a  comfortable  bed,  of  which  he  took  possession  with  a 
prospect  of  an  undisturbed  *  snooze.'  It  so  happened,  howbeit,  that  this  waa 
the  ladies'  withdra wing-room,  and  no  sooner  had  he  doeed  hia  eyes,  than  a  pair 
of  blooming  damsels  came  in  from  the  hall,  and  began  adjusting  their  disordered 
ringlets,  the  dim  light  of  the  tallow-candle  not  disclosing  the  tenant  of  the  bed. 
The  girls  had  tongues  (like  most  of  their  'seek*)  which  ran  on  in  this  wise: 
'  What  a  nice  '  dance '  we  're  having  I  Have  you  heard  any  body  say  any  thing 
about  me^  Jaxe  f '  '  La,  yes,  Sallt  I  Joe  Baowir  says  he  *never  see  you  look  ao 
handsome  as  you  do  to-night  Have  you  heard  any  body  say  any  thing  about 
me  ? '  •  About  you/  why,  sartin :  I  heard  Joi  Funt  tell  Sam  Jonm  that  you  waa 
the  prettiest-dreased  girl  in  the  roonl'  Whereupon  the  dear  things  chuckled, 
'fixed  up '  a  little  more^  and  made  off  toward  the  ball-room,  lliey  had  haidly 
reached  the  door  when  our  half-consoiona  friend  raised  himaelf  upon  hia  elbow, 
and  qnite  intelligibly,  though  alowly,  inquired:  'Ha'  you  hmrd  ary  borry  soy 
any  tMnff  aiout  Ml,  girls  l  *  *  Phaoay  their  pheelinka '  at  that  juncture  1  They 
fled  with  an  explosive  acreaku  -  -  -  'Smru^' says  the  learned  LurKUxAenxzica^ 
'  ia  styla'  The  fact  is  illustrated  in  1^  following  florid  extraot  fri>m  a  eountiy 
journal  which  ahaU  be  nameleaa: 

*Fro8T.— On  tattSniKlAjr  ntatit  tbero  was  a  large  wMto  ftott,  wbleb  not  only  Ml  Its  sign  npon 
ttie.  bouae^pft  nnd  fence*,  but  the  beaatUUi  shrubs,  ajre.  ereo  the  tall  and  stately  oak  of  the  foveot, 
plainly  IndfcHtes  that  their  day  of  beauty  aud  grandeur  Is  closed,  at  least  for  a  season.  And  aa  we 
(ozfi  upon  ihe  onoe  beauttful  and  lonily  rose,  whidi.  bufc  a  fbar  aorolngs  ago,  as  the  Larite  soil 
fn-th  hU  shrill  notes  of  jou^  raised  Its  tender  bud  and  kissed  the  golden  rays  of  the  oriental  9un^ 
and  see  each  lorely  leaf  wltlMring  Into  nothingness,  wa  are  led  to  beU«Te  and  exclaim,  Sfc  irea 
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9it  gloria  mundi !  Tea,  gentle  resdcr,  bat  yesterdeT  we  bebeld  you,  m  ft  vera,  in  the  ftdl  prhnt 
of  maobood ;  bold,  Tlgoroitt.  and  reaolotci,  nnUke  the  gentle  (lower,  the  cold  and  writhing  wtnda 
of  adversity  bad  not  aooeas  to  your  heart.  Old  age  bad  wrought  no  furrows  on  thy  placid  and 
manly  brow ;  no  nlvery  loeka  decorated  thy  ammated  vuagA,  bot  all  waa  Illb  and  oooTlvanqr  I 
But  ob  I  remember  that  yon  too  must  pam  awav.  And  erp  the  cloae  of  1859;  perhaps  the  antuma 
of  your  life  may  have  come,  and  the  cold  and  diUlIng  frost  of  death  may  nip  your  tender  lud  i ' 

This  editor  maj  improTe:  in  Utt,  he  cannot  avoid  it  The  next  move  he 
makes  wtut  be  «pi  -  -  -  Tea  new  yolnme  of  the  '  Homd  Jcurtud  *  oommencet 
nnder  new  auspices^  and  with  a  g^reatly  enlarged  eironlation.  A  new  sappl7  of 
PencOlingt  from  the  pen  of  Wilub;  new  Songs  and  Ballads  b7MoRB]B;  a  new 
Novel;  an  additional  Department  for  the  Ladies;  and  enlarged  aceonnts  of 
LectnreS)  Schemes  of  Benevolence,  etc.,  are  among  the  novelties  announced.  We 
invoke  for  onr  old  friend  Moaus  the  patronage  which  he  labors  so  well  to  de- 
serve. Hisjonrnal  is  well  printed.  •  -  -  Tea  following;  we  are  assured  npon 
undoubted  authoritj,  is  a  veritable  prayer,  made  by  a  student  of  the  Lane  llie- 
ological  Seminary,  when  called  upon  to  dose  a  '  monthly  concert^'  as  it  is  oalled. 
He  arose  and  effectually  *  closed '  it  thus :  '  O  Lobdv  we  thank  Thke  that  though 
we  cannot  read  the  Biblk  in  the  original  tongues,  yet  we  have  a  translation  whioh 
is  as  good  as  could  be  expected,  under  the  circumstancea  And  we  also  thank 
Thck,  that  tbough  Tbou  hast  made  the  world  very  large,  and  hast  stationed 
missionaries  all  over  it,  and  hast  made  it  revolve  with  very  great  veloeity,  yet 
Tbou  hast  bo  caused  the  centripetal  force  to  overcome  the  centrifugal,  that  they 
don't  fly  off  I '  -  •  -  Thackeray,  in  his  admirable  lectures^  quite  earried  the 
town  with  him ;  and  our  friends  in  Boston  have  a  rich  treat  in  reserve  for  them. 
His  manner  is  unconstrained  and  natural ;  his  voice  silvery  and  dear;  and  his 
pronunciation  faultless.  In  private,  his  manners  and  conversation  are  eminently 
wioning  and  agreeable.  -  -  -  An  odd  old  fellow  thus  describes^  by  two  styles 
of  definition,  the  thing  known  as  '  Tranacendenialimn  :*  *  Ye  see,  I  have  tew 
defin  tions — one  vulgar  and  t'other  refined.  The  refined  definition  is  this^  anji 
I've  gin  it  afore:  Transcendentalism  is  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Unknown; 
to  measure,  and  sound,  and  define  that  which  has  neither  depth,  nor  rise,  nor 
form ;  to  analyee  the  soul,  and  to  make  its  relations  to  another  world  a  part  of 
the  univertoi  chaos  which  covers  every  thing.  My  vulgar  definition  is  this: 
TraDseendentalism  is  an  attempt  by  philosophers  to  measure  the  AuaoHrr  in 
a  quart-pot  1 '  -  •  -  IK  a  certain  sea-port  town,  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
not  the  farthest  removed  from  the  British  line^  resides,  or  did  reside  five  yeais 

since.  Deacon  B ,    The  Deacon's  sod  '  Jm '  had  a  hankering  after  the  salt 

water,  but  could  never  persuade  the  '  old  folks '  to  sanction  his  making  the  long 
voyage.  At  length,  after  many  months  of  fruitless  pleading,  '  Jm'  did  sneeeed, 
and  the  old  gentleman  fitted  him  out  A  few  days  after  his  departure,  a  neigb* 
bor  met  the  Deacon,  and  the  following  conversation  ensiled :  '  Well,  Deacon,  so 
Jm's  off  at  last?'  'Tes,  yes,  I  see  it  wa'n't  no  use;  hewasb^nt  on  going;  so 
I  thought  he  'd  best  go,  and  be  done  with  it'  *I  gness  yon  did  about  ri^t^ 
Deacon;  Jimmt  will  come  out  straight  yet,  I  reckon.'  *  I  reckon  so  too:  he'b 
smart  Jni  is,  and'  has  got  a  firstrrate  ship,  and  a  fint-rate  skipper.  You  see^ 
fact  is,  Captain  Bbowv  understands  the  hull  thing;  and  he  has  promised  to  show 
Jim  how  to  keep  the  reckoning,  and  how  to  take  Iwiart,  and  I  ezpeot  afore  the 
first  voyage  is  up,  Jof  will  be  a  perfect  lunaOel*  •  -  -  What  is  the  rml 
name  of  the  writer  whose  nom-de-plume  is  'Bon  QAUiTim'?  A  correspondent 
wants  to  know,  and  w6  can 't  tell  him,  just  at  this  moment  although  we  have 
heard  it    -    -    -    Boom,  the  tragedian,  is  dead ;  and  in  him  has  departed  a 
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man  of  true  genius.  Wbat  aa  actor  he  was  I  With  ahnost  every  thing  phjei- 
eally  against  him,  small  stature,  inelegant  lower  limbs,  and  at  the  last  a  broken 
nose,  he  had  nevertheless  that  burning  fire  of  Gkniub,  that  GoD-given  gift,  which 
threw  every  mere  personal  defect  into  deepest  shadow.  Who  can  ever  forget 
his  Sir  Gujbb  Ovebxxach,  his  Hajclxt,  his  Kichabd  the  Third  I  What  entrances 
and  exits  of  the  stage  were  his  I  No  actor  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  onr  short 
life  ever  so  affected  onr  Bpirii  as  Booro  in  his  palmiest  days.  Poor  erratic  child 
of  genius  I  But  '  after  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well  1  Nothing  can  touch 
him  farther.'  ...  A  nmiD  who  spent  some  weeks  the  past  autumn  in 
Montpelier,  Yermont^  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  vouches  for  the 
following :  The  morning  after  the  death  of  Danox  Wkbbtbr,  he  was  making  his 
way  to  the  oapitol,  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  edifices  in  the  country,  by  the 
way,)  when  he  fell  in  with  a  somewhat  *  pompious '  clergyman,  hailing  from  a 
far- western  State  —  a  brother  or  brother-in-law  of  one  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress from  his  distriot  Our  friend  remarked  that  the  Legislature  would  prob- 
ably adjourn  immediately,  on  account  of  the  national  bereavement  'Won't 
there  be  any  other  ceremony  on  the  occasion  f '  asked  the  clergyman.  '  I  pre- 
sume not  to^ay,'  was  the  reply.  '  In  some  places^'  explained  the. western  divine, 
*  it  is  usual  on  such  occasions  for  some  one  to  pronounce  a  philippic  I  *  Not  being 
well  posted  up  in  such  proprieties,  the  Legislature  omitted  the  '  philippic.'  The 
same  member  reports  that  one  of  his  fellow-legislators  objected  strongly  to  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new '  Liquor-Law '  as  being;  in  his  humble  opinion,  quite 
too  *a»irinffentt*  ...  AjouminiNe  correspondent  of  the  *  Timei*  daily 
journal,  in  a  description  of  the  upper  and  lower  falls  of  the  Genesee  at  Portage, 
ventures  the  prediction,  that  in  less  than  five  years  these  wonders  of  nature  will 
attract  as  many  visitors  as  Niagara.  We  have  not  a  doubt  of  this.  We  visited 
them  in  October,  and  must  say  that  they  are  matchless  in  the  grandeur  and 
almost  fearful  sublimity  of  their  surroundings.  No  scenery  that  we  ever  beheld 
approaches  them  in  wild  voMtnett,  for  we  can  think  of  no  better  combination  of 
words  to  express  their  peculiar  character.  Mr.  Himut  J.  Bbxmiv  the  distinguished 
landseape-painter,  now  resident  at  Rochester,  has  painted  two  views^  from  pic- 
turesque points,  of  these  great  wonders  of  nature.  The  first,  executed  for  Colonel 
Silas  Sktmoub,  embraces  the  Upper  Fall,  and  that  most  marvellous  of  modem 
kindred  achievements,  the  Great  Rail-Road  Bridge,  that  spans  the  awful  gorge  of 
the  Genesee  at  Portage:  the  second,  a  commission  from  Mr.  Wadswokth,  of 
Geneseo,  embodies  a  view  of  the  Lower  Fall,  with  its  bold  accessories  of  rocks  and 
towering  headlands.  No  points  could  have  been  better  chosen.  ...  *Will 
you  tell  me,'  writes  a  friend,  *  where  I  can  get  a  song,  mentioned  in  your  Septem- 
ber number,  and  advertised  in  my  village  paper  to-day,  as  *  Sung  to  Annot  Lylx 
by  Sir  Waltek  Soorr'f  My  sister  suggests  that  Sir  Waltkb  must  have  been 
accompanied  in  his  solo  by  tiie  '  Last  Minstrel  \*  -  -  -  An  old  and  cherished 
friend,  doubtiess  at  this  present  moment  in  Seville,  old  Spain,  in  company  with 
a  companion  whose  genius  has  made  him  world-renowned,  mentioned  to  us  one 
evening  a  little  circumstance  that  reminded  us  not  a  littie  of  'Grandfather 
WHrriBKAD,'  so  inimitably  represented  by  Plaodk  the  elder.  *  I  'm  all  right,* 
said  an  old  city  merchant,  to  a  friend  who  had  congratulated  him  upon  bis  hale 
old  age,  '  I  'm  all  right,  only  I  can 't  remember  any  thing :  memory 's  gone :  forget 
every  thing  that  I  wanted  to  remember  when  I  left  home :  can 't  think  o'  nothing.' 
*Why  don't  you  keep  a  littie  memorandum  book!  HuU  would  always  refresh 
your  memory.'    *Well,  I  do  keep  one;  but  I  can't  remember  to  bring  it  dovm 
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with  m«u  I'm  very  forgetful — rerj.*  'Past  sorgerj/  dear  Sir  — 'past  sor- 
gerj  I '  -  •  -  What  a  loyely  winter,  thas  far,  we  have  had  in  this  onr  good- 
liest of  all  gfoodly  cities  1  Take  up  the  telegraph  weather-reports  in  jour 
momiog  papers^  and  in  all  directions  jou  maj  find,  '  Snow  fell  six  inches  last 
night ; '  rain,  with  a  soar  east  wind ; '  '  snow-storm  raging,  and  a  terrific  gale  on 
the  lake,'  etc,  etc.:  while  here,  in  a  cUmate  tempered  bj  the  great  equable 
ocean  that  surrounds  us^  daj  after  daj  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in  the  pure  apple- 
green  of  our  dear  cool  skjr.  We  really  love  this  metropolis  of  our  natiye  'Em- 
pire State  r  •  -  -  Feasib's  London  Magazine  has  been  showing  up  the 
pretensions  of  that  amiable^  weal^  Tain,  and  inconceivably  over-rated  poetaster, 
TorpBB.  A  cutting  imitation  of  his  'Proverbial  Philosophy '  is  embraced  in  the 
review :  as  for  example : 

^Thi  son  sets  in  the  weit;  dsrimm  eoTBlopM  the  earth. 
Light  is  something :  we  hare  Mid  It ;  when  the  tan  sets  something  is  gone. 
Speech  is  the  light  of  thooght ;  silence  is  darlcneae ;  thought  is  a  sun. 
When  the  son  seta,  thought  ends ;  sllenoe  should  eome,  but  it  does  not. 
Speeeh  which  if  light  goes  on,  yet  how  It  is  light  we  marrel. 
Speech  without  thought  is  heary ;  lieavy  and  light  are  dlseimiltr. 
Speech,  then,  is  Ught  and  heavy ;  there  is  unity  in  contradiction. 
We  talk,  but  we  hare  nothing  to  say :  such  talk  Is  proverbial. 
Give  us  a  form  of  speech ;  give  us  a  manner  of  speaking. 
Senleoees  please  on  the  Up,  if  the  mouth  will  utter  them  roundly. 
Matter  to  say  we  have  none,  hot  we  speak  In  the  manner  of  Tuptbr. 
Uanner  will  make  the  man,  andas  Ibr  the  matter  ~  what  matter? 
Yet  it  is  good  to  pause  In  a  thing  that  might  go  on  for  ever. 
Milk  ia  sweet,  nuts  are  hard,  bricks  are  red,  but  white  oocairionally. 
Let  thevoiee  die  on  the  Up:  the  words  of  the  wise  are  ended.* 

'Head-achs'  proper  is  an  ailment  with  which  we  were  never  at  all  troubled 
but  if  any  of  our  readers  should  be  afflicted  with  it,  at  any  time,  it  will  be  a  plea- 
sant thing  to  know  what  it  is,  according  to  a  late  German  medical  author,  who 
htm  divided,  classified,  and  named  the  different  varieties.    Just  observe  of  what 
awful  ailments  your  head  may  be  susceptible:  ' Klopfen-Stehend ;  Stechend- 
Bohrend;  Klemmend;  Klopfenreissend ;  Driickend;  Bentaubender ;  Gluoksen- 
der;  Klopfender;  Auseinanderpressender ;  Pressender;  Zerspringender ;  Wogen- 
der;  Schwappender ;  Ziehend;  Spannend;  Driiokendpressend ;  Schraubender ; 
Zwangender;  Herauspressend ;   Zusammenpressend ;  Ziehend wahlend.'    Riding 
vp  Broadway  in  an  omnibus  the  other  afternoon,  we  saw  '  on  the  street,'  as  they 
asy  at  the  south,  a  young  man  who  had  the  *  Zuiammenpreeeend*  to  such  a  de- 
(Tree  that  he  could  hardly  sustain  himself  from  falling.    By-the-by,  certain  of 
CMir  medical  testimony  before  coroners'  inquests  are  not  much  behind  these 
Gkrman 'head-aches' in  general  comprehensibility.    A  m^ropolitan  physician 
testified  on  a  recent  inquest,  that  he  found,  on  examining  the  body  of  the  de- 
•eased,  'more  than  a  normal  quantity  of  blood  in  the  liver;  the  eubaraehnoid 
mermu  efkeion  more  abundant  than  usual ;  the  eondeetenenee  of  the  brain  awry, 
except  a  portion  of  the  cervical  substance,  and  a  IwUtnnia  upon  the  left  portion : 
mliwmnoue  infiltration  was  visible  in  the  vascular  structure  of  the  kidneys^  which 
^rere  also  emphitemaioue'    The  man  being  dead,  the  coroner^s  jury  wisely  thought 
tluit  such  a  number  of  learned  symptoms  were  enough  to  kill  any  body,  and 
tHey  brought  in  a  verdict  according  to  these  'plain  facts.'    -    .    -    How  many 
tilings  one  sees,  in  running  over  the  columns  of  a  morning  journal  at  the  break- 
Ikait-table,   to  touch  the  heart  with  sympathy  and  sadness  I    Just  now,  in 
reading  the  report  of  the  trial  of  a  young  man  for  murder — since  convicted,  and 
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now  awaiting  the  dread  exeoutloa  of  the  law — we  came  upon  thte  fi^owing 
passage  in  the  teatunony : 

*Mft0.8AULiWQm:  *Priioiaerto»|rMii.   Bmitwj9nlgmm.   Mfkm$hamdi§iM  living,*     . 

May  God  pity  and  help  that  poor,  aged,  widowed  mother,  in  the  trials  through 
which  she  has  already  passed,  and  has  yet  to  endure !  Sorely  tft«  muet  feel  that 
there  is  '  another  and  a  better  world '  than  this,  the  theatre  of  her  mortal  sorrow 

and  agony  I    -    -    -    Ifa.  B ^  a  well-known  metropolitan  printer,  onoe  told 

us  that  on  one  oeeasion  an  old  woman  from  the  country  came  into  his  printing- 
office  with  an  old  Bxblb  in  her  hand.  '  I  want^'  said  she, '  that  you  should  print 
it  over  agin.  It's  gettin*  a  leetle  blurred,  sort  o(  and  my  eyes  isnt  wot  they 
wos.  How  much  do  you  azf '  'Fifty  cents^'  'Can  you  have  it  done  in  half 
an  hour! — wish  you  would:  want  to  be  gittin'  home:  live  good  ways  out  o* 
teown.*  '  Certainly.*  When  the  old  lady  went  out^  he  sent  round  to  the  office 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  and  purchased  a  copy  for  fifty  cents.  '  Loa'  sakes 
a-massy ! '  ezelaimed  the  old  lady,  when  she  came  to  look  at  it^ '  how  good  you  've 
'  fixed '  it  I  —  it  *s  e'en-a'most  as  good  as  new  I  I  never  see  nothin'  so  cor'ous  as 
what  printin'  isl '  -  -  -  Pcrhapb  few  of  our  readers  will  remember,  what  we 
have  never  encountered  xmtil  to-day,  the  following  *  Spitaph  on  a  BritUh  Calf,* 
It  is  ascribed  to  the  great  statesman,  Gbobob  GANiONa^  and  was  to  have  adorned 
the  monument  erected  over  the  Marquia  of  Anolbba's  leg^  which  he  lost  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo: 


*Tbb  bard  who  writes  theie  lioM  is  son 

That  ihoM  who  read  the  whole 
Will  flnd  a  laugh  was  premature^ 
For  here  too  lies  a  sole. 

*  And  here  live  little  ones  ropoae, 

Twicborn  with  other  five, 
Unheeded  by  tbelr  brother  toes, 
Who  aa  are  now  aUrOb 

*  A  leg  and  foot,  to  speak  more  plain, 

Rest  here  of  one  oommanding, 
Who,  though  his  wits  he  might  retain, 
Lost  half  his  understanding; 

'And  when  the  guns,  with  thunder  fraught. 

Poured  bulleta  thiek  as  haiL 
Oould  only  in  this  way  betauflU 
1V>  give  the  foe  leg^Mdl: 


*  And  now  in  England,  Just  aa  gij 

As  in  the  battle  braTe, 
Goes  to  a  root,  rsTiew  or  play. 
With  one  foot  In  the  grave. 

^^  Fortune  In  vain  here  showed  her  splta^ 
For  he  will  stlO  be  ftwad 
With  England's  sons  again  in  fight, 
Resolved  to  stand  his  ground. 

*  Bat  Fortane*s  pardon  I  must  beg, 

She  meant  not  to  disarm ; 
For  wlien  she  loppM  the  heroes  leg, 
She  did  not  sees  his  harm : 

*  And  but  indulged  a  harmless  whim ; 

Slnoe  he  oouki  walk  with  one, 
She  saw  two  legs  were  lost  on  him 
Who  never  meant  to  run.' 


Tax  following  description  of  *A  Vuit  to  Olenmaryt  the  former  reddenoe  of 
Bfr.  N.  P.  WiLUBk  near  Owego^  would  perhaps  have  appeared  more  timely 
in  an  earlier  number,  for  which  indeed  it  waa  intended.  We  can  testify  to 
the  faityolnesB  of  the  limning.  The  last  time  we  visited  Gunkabt  was  on 
a  warm,  wet  November  day.  Save  an  umbrella,  'companion  we  had  none.* 
Over  the  picket  endoabg  the  grave  of  the  poeCfs  little  dau|^ter,  here  ^wken 
o(  a  small  light  tree  had  fallen ;  the  rain  was  trickling  from  its  leafless  spraya 
upon  the  grave  below,  and  little  streama  were  percolating  from  the  gray-green 
mossy  wall  of  the  tomb  into  the  murmuring  brook  below,  whose  miniature  cas- 
cades^ as  it  gurgled  and  fretted  onward,  gave  forth  a  plaintive  aoond,  seeming  to 
say,  in  a  ftiintly-audible  voioe^  'Sleep,  baby,  sleep T  The  letter,  however,  in 
more 'in  order:' 

'Dbab  tfincK.:  Yov are  an  B»troB«  and  the  woild  sayv  that  I  have  a  perftet  right  to  abase  or 
oompUmeal  you  at  pleasure;  to  write  to  jwii  and  indeed  to  make  free  with  your  time  and  fhir 
name,  as  thon^  they  were  my  own :  therefore  bear  with  me  palienUy.  The  momenta  hang  heavy 
upon  my  hands,  and  I  address  yon  more  with  the  ezpeotation  of  *  kOiing  tbne '  than  of  either  amusing 
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'CkUkedwUhdiut,  and  tired  of  footii«  liie  ngged  pav6meiiU<»f  thU  oCterwiM  deltghtAii  Ow«go, 
I  paU  a  Tiall,  a  few  dayt  alnoei  to  GLsNMAaT ;  aod  you,  I  know,  can  appreciate  the  pleaaoree  of 
an  afternooB  ao  apeat.  A  delightAiI  rkle  of  half  aa  hoor'a  duration  brought  ua  (for  there  waa  a  *  we  * 
oompofling  the  party)  to  the  fbrmer  realdeoee  of  Mr.  WiLua.  We  had  planned  the  excuaioii,  but 
Xatnre  naaofhetund  the  wealher;  and  neTer  waa  there  a  more  lovely  day  *f»r  aeelng*  than  that. 
No  great  eoarw  red-fheed  ann  bbaedMray  In  our  fteeai  bat  sofUy  and  mikily  the  light  came  down 
through  the  thick  foliage  that  shadows  the  glen.  A  aiogie  foot>path  wanders  up  the  ascent,  turn- 
ing and  winding  as  though  uncertain  of  its  way ;  now  leading  straight  through  a  long  arenue  of 
noble  old  toreatrtreea,  worn  by  time,  and  showing  in  their  rough  trunlta  and  gnarled  Unfbs  evldenoea 
of  many  a  atormy  day,  and  of  a  youth  kmg  aince  gone  by;  and  again  burying  the  Tisilor  in  a  wU- 
denieaa  as  profound  aa  though  human  footstep  had  nerer  trod  it  As  the  eye  gases  up  at  the  tower- 
ing arch  of  fkeah  and  whispering  leavea  above,  the  ear  catches  the  ceaaeleia  murmuring  among  the 
teanehea,  and  listens  inatlnctlvely,  aa  if  there  might  be  whispering  voices  in  the  air.  Indeed,  I 
know  not  why»  but  there  la  a  silence  and  lonely  beauty  pervading  every  thing,  that  spealca  more 
audibly  to  the  heart  than  to  the  outward  aensea.  A  little  brook  winda  merrily  dowa  the  glen, 
rwhing  atoog  aa  though  haatening  to  the  open  valley  beh>w,  to  eaeape  from  ahodowa  and  dariinea% 
and  todaaea  in  the  open  Ughiof  the  unclouded  son. 

*0n  the  banka  of  this  little  stream  la  pointed  out  the  spot  where  a  lUr  and  mijeatlc  lady  (now, 
alaal  *gone  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were  !0  uaed  to  alt,  aod  with  her  white 
feel 'traiable  the  Btream,' while  the  poet  bathed  them  in  the  crystal  waten.  But  a  abort  distance 
theoee,  I  Ibond  the  litUe  tortoise-aheU  comb  which  I  send  you.  May  not  thai  fldr  tady,  in  making 
bar  sylvan  toilet,  have  dropped  it  theroi  and  left  it  thus  nnnotioed  t 

*  About  half-way  up  the  glen  a  ruatlc  seat  Is  placed,  tempthig  the  visitor  to  zest,  and  more  leisurely 
view  the  beauties  of  the  place.  Near  this  a  footrbridgeaeroea  the  stream  leada  to  the  grave  of  Mr. 
WiLbuV  child.  No  stone  marks  the  spot,  but  a  light  paUng  turronnda  It,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
gnve  a  simple  roae-bnah  la  growing.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fitting  scene  for  a  chlld^a  laat  sleep ;  burled 
aoMMig  the  treea»  that  look  down  aa  though  hi  their  strength  to  protect  it,  and  the  neverceaalng 
murmur  of  the  llttto  strsam^  and  the  whispering  of  the  leavea  sounding  ftdntly  around. 

*  After  aitting  here  aome  time,  we  continued  our  walk  up  the  glen.  So  strongly  Imbued  were 
we  with  the  beautiea  of  the  place,  that  we  immediately  got  up  a  little  operatic  amuaement,  to  give 
our  pent^p  feettnga  vent.    One  of  the  party,  whom  I  will  call  *•  Faib,'  undertook  to  *  do  *  NoaMA, 

while  GBAU.aT  C ^  of  New-York,  (whom  you  know,  I  presume,)  exeeuted  the  Deuids  and 

ADja.euA;  and  your  aervant  waa  orchestn  and  audience.    The  solemn  stillness  waa  broken  by 
souoda  that  never  befbre  had  interrupted  this  retreat,  and  the  old  wooda  learned  new  ecfaoea. 

^  *  But  I  will  treapaas  no  loiter  oo  your  patlenee.  Suffice  it  to  any,  that  Noem ▲  gave  out.  An  aloma 
'llBied,'  and  the  Dauina,  with  the  ordieain  and  audience  at  their  heels,  rushed  from  off  the  seene» 
aod  stood  in  a  few  momenta  at  the  summit  of  the  hiU.  From  here  we  could  see  the  lovely  vall^ 
of  the' Susquehanna  spread  out  below,  like  a  vast  picture  of  wondrous  beauty,  with  Owego,  quiet, 
pleaaant,  and  home-Uke,  (ThtU  It  la  I— En.,)  slumbering  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  river  for  miles 
wanders  through  the  val^y,  winding  and  turaing,  aa  loth  to  leave  the  aoene,  and  yet  gieelhig  the 
eyw  Just  aa  pleasanUy,  tUI  it  la  ifaially  loat  from  sight. 

*FOr  a  long  thne  we  gazed  hi  silence  upon  the  lovety  vall^  before  ua,  and  when  onr  ^unwilling 
feolalepa  homeward  bent,'  a  feeling  almost  of  lonellneas  came  over  ua,  and  we  turned  again  wist* 
felly  to  gazoy  till  the  aurronnding  treea  shut  out  the  view. 

^BkenaehaatemidabMlpan:  TnOfYoan, 

•  FaASBaaaTasAM.* 


«p.8._We  apem  the  evenhy  ovar a  bottle  of  * SpmrkUag  JHcawiw/  and  our  gla—e  elaked 
r  tothe  aameaoC  yowasu;  *0  Kno,*  •(  ^J 


A  YOUNo  man  from  the  'vanJ  distriota^'  being  on  hu  first  trip  to  see  how  the 
world  wagged,  arriyed  in  Buffalo  a  short  time  since,  and  put  up  for  the  night  at 
a  fint-dass  hoteL  On  retfaing  he  deposited  his  boots  at  the  side  of  his  chair  by 
the  door.  On  getting-  up  next  morning,  he  discovered  that  his  boots  had  '  made 
tnek&'  He  rushed  down  stairs  to  the  office,  made  inquiry  after  his  lost  property, 
and  was  informed  by  the  derk  that  probably  the  porter  had  them.  '  Portkb.  's  got 
'cD^  ehf '  said  be  v  'well,  I'd  like  to  know  what  in  thunder  Kr.  PoaTsa  's  got  to 
do  with  ffiy  boots  1 '  Hating  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the '  colored  pnsson ' 
who  had  taken  than  away,  he  demanded  his  boots.  'Dar  dey  is,'  said  GaoNTy 
produeing  ft  pair  of  highly-polished  cow-hides.  *No,  them,  aint  'em  1 '  he  exclaimed : 
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'mine  was  a  dirty  pairl'  The  grin  of  the  Afrioan  was  'Mm«;'  as  the  phrase 
goes  in  that  quarter.  -  -'  -  Thk  author  of  *A  Chapter  on  Stuttering*  (which 
awaits  insertion)  writes:  'Permit  me  to  inquire  whether  our  late  lamented 
'Ouupod'  was  not  afflicted,  to  some  extent^  with  a  habit  of  stuttering?  He 
possessed  yery  many  points  of  resemblance  in  common  with  GHABtn  Lamb  and 
Leigh  Hunt,  both  of  whom  labored  imder  an  impediment  of  speech.'  Not  at 
all :  a  pleasant  voice,  a  conversation  free  and  flowing,  as  all  will  attest^  who  ever 
knew  him,  were  especial  characteristios  of  Willis  Gatloed  Clark.  -  -  -  Ths 
Lbster  RiflbB)  named  after  Uie  ezoeUent  foreman  of  the  printing-office  of  the 
Enickbrbocker,  under  the  command  of  Captain  S.  L.  R.  T^oiifson,  mode  a  tar- 
get excursion  to  Hoboken,  recently,  and  had  rare  sport  Many  prizes  were  won, 
of  greater  or  less  value ;  a  fine  silver  goblet  among  them,  and  a  most  beautiful 
pair  of  castors  from  the  establishment  of  our  friend  Lucius  Hart,  number  six 
Burling  Slip,  whose  Britannia  and  silver-plated  ware,  in  all  varieties,  for  use  as  , 
well  as  ornament^  are  no  where  excelled,  either  for  beauty  or  cheapness.  If  any 
oity  reader  doubts,  teet  him  I  -  -  -  '  How  do  you  get  on  with  your  arithmetio 
and  catechism  f '  asked  a  father  of  his  little  boy  the  other  night :  '  How  far  have 
you  got  ? '  '  I  've  ciphered  through  Addition,  Substraction,  Justification,  Adop* 
tioD,  and  Sanctlfication  I '  answered  the  little  fellow.  It  used  to  puzzle  us  a  good 
deal,  we  remember,  when  a  boy,  to  '  cipher  out'  the  meaning  of  several  of  these 
last-named  '  sums.'  -  -  -  In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  we  may  say  in  this 
place,  that  orders  with  enclosures  for  the  * Khick-Knaeks'  may  be  sent  either 
to  L.  Gatlobd  Clark,  Editor  of  the  Enigkbrbooksr  Magazine,  Number  139 
Nassau-street,  or  to  D.  Apflkton  and  Company,  the  publishers,  Number  200 
Broadway.  A  third  large  edition  seems  'inevitable.'  We  hope  it  may  be  found 
a  pleasant  holiday-book  to  many  readers*  -  -  -  Our  friend  Lucius  Hart  tells 
a  capital  story  of  the  ingenuity  exercised  by  a  little  boy,  in  calling  attention  to 
his  first  pair  of  new  boots :  The  little  fellow  would  draw  up  his  pantaloons,  and  - 
display  the  whole  of  his  boots ;  then  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  eyes 
now  on  the  shining  leather,  and  now  upon  a  friend  of  his  father's,  who  was 
present:  but  it  was  a  bootless  effort.  At  length,  however,  he  succeeded. 
Sitting  in  front  of  both,  he  exclaimed :  '  Father,  ain't  three  times  two  six  ? '  '  Yei^ 
my  son.'  '  Well,  then,'  said  he,  pointing  to  each  of  their  feet,  *  if  three  times 
two  is  six,  there '«  just  eix  boots  in  this  room  I*  -  •  -  *  What  a  long  taO  our 
comet  has  got  I '  Professor  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College^  In  a  town-lecture  upon 
astronomy,  the  other  evening  speaking  of  the  '  Great  American  Cornet^*  (we  take 
it  that  there  is  no  other  such  comet  in  '  Ew-rop^')  observed  that  '  The  rate  at 
which  it  travelled  was  about  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
more  than  four  thousand  miles  to  every  pulsation  of  the  wrist^  or  beat  of  the 
dock.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  its  near  approach  to  the  sun;  in  fact,  it 
almost  grazed  that  body.  The  least  calculation  of  its  tail  made  it  about  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles  in  length.  So  that  were  it  wound  round  the  earth  like  a 
serpent^  it  would  go  around  it  four  thousand  times  I '  Now  it  seems  to  us  that 
that  is  too  big  a  tail  for  any  'body,'  celestial  or  terrestrial,  and  especially  for 
an  *  erratic  body,'  bound  by  no  law  unless  it  be  by  some  'higher  law*  than  is 
known  to  the  other  'bodies  celestial,'  whose  'glory'  doesn't  lie  in  exactly  tlie 
same  direction.  Apropos  of  this  magnificent  scale  of  eelest<  ial  measurement :  it 
reminds  us  of  a  reply  once  made  in  England  by  one  of  our  own  'cute  Yankees 
to  a  London  cockney,  who,  standing  upon  the  'benk  of  the  Tems,  nea-urr  Grin- 
nidge,'  said:  'Me  deah  Saw;  'aV  you  any  such  nvers  as  iheA  in  Emerikawf  * 
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*Jlb  ikaiir  ezeUimed  the  Yankee:  «w]iat»  that  muddy  ereekl  Get  eoat! 
Wkj,  weVe  got  more'n  ten-and-twenty  riven  that  woold  flow  etraighti  through 
the  'Big  Brook,'  the  ^naiitic  oeean,  that  shete  you  off  from  xu,  and  then  stick 
•out  forder  on  both  aides  than  all  the  rivers  that  yon  got  in  your  hull  'garden- 
pateh,'  as  yon  call  yonr  little  'Island  o'  Sn^-landl*  '6n>  hUz  me  soul  I '  ex- 
claimed the  cockney,  drily :  '  that 's  very  eztrod'nary  1 '  And  it  wu, '  rayther  I ' 
But  oometi^  tails  out  of  the  question,  we  have  pigs'  taQs  enough,  accumulated 
in  one  year,  in  the  capital  of  one  State  in  the  Union,  to  eclipse  the  erratic  hea- 
venly body  of  which  Profeasor  OuisnED  speaka  Accurate  statistics  have  been 
famished,  from  a  porcine  '  observatory '  at  Cincinnati,  from  which  it  appean^ 
tiiat  pigs  enough  are  slaughtered  in  the  '  Queen  City  of  the  West  *  alone,  not 
only  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  each  with  the  tail  of  his  next  neighbor  in  his  mouth, 
but  that,  without  straightening  the  kinks  in  the  tail  of  any  one  '  individual  *  of 
the  '  species '  which '  form  the  line,'  the  whole  would  reach,  and  nearly  double  on, 
Um  other  side!  Grand  is  astronomy  I  Wonderful,  mathematics  I  -  -  -  You 
atep  into  the  office  of  the  New-York.and  Erie  Rail-Road,  or  that  of  the  Hudson 
Biver  Rail-Road,  and  in  the  superintendents  of  each  you  shall  see  two  thought- 
fbl-looking  gentlemen,  engaged  in  what  you  cannot  help  perceiving  are  very  impor- 
tant avocationa  Ihey  are  not  unlike  conmianders  of  armies.  Every  hour,  and 
■ometimes  every  half  hour,  their  '  troops '  and  'supplies'  are  pasung  and  repass- 
ing each  other^  each  going  or  coming  to  different  near  or  distant  poiats,  with 
•baggage,'  and  freight^  and  'munitions^'  following  in  the  rear ;  upon  iron  roads, 
quilted  with  'turn-outs'  and  mazy  with  curves  and  parallels;  but  there  they 
sit;  withf  the  map  of  their  battle-fields,  the  'time-tables^'  before  them,  '  calm  as 
a  sommer^s  morning;'  because  tley  know  that  if  their  officers  and  '  train '-ed 
soldiers  do  but  perform  their  duty,  they  need  fear  no  evU.  What  an  effective 
thing  is  Ststkii,  legitimately  carried  out  by  competent  and  faithful  directors  of 
pliant  Power!  Hunk  for  a  single  moment  of  this^  reader,  as  you  are  whirled 
past  the  bleak  wintry  landscape,  riding  securely  and  delightftxlly  in  the  'rapid 
car.'  -  -  -  A  vuEzm  at  West-Point  tells  us  a  comical  anecdote  of  a  very 
diffident  young  clergyman,  who  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  a  professionid 
brother,  who  also  kept  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school.  He  was  introduced  to 
a  bevy  of  the  fiur  pupils  in  the  drawing-room,  and  among  them  to  a  Miss 

M ,  to  whom  he  said,  stanmieringly :  'A-a-ar-a —  Miss  M ,  a-a-I-I-I 

am  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  you.  I-I-I  had  the  honor  of  deeping  mth  your 
/aiker  a  short  time  ago  I '  If  this  is  n't  a  rich  specimen  of  the  art  of  '  scraping 
acquaintance,'  we  have  never  heard  of  one.  It  beats '  poor  Powxb,'  in  the  '  Man  of 
2S^ervcv'  all  to  nothing.  -  -  -  In  the  pamphlet  entitled  *Ofinndl  Land,* 
by  Colonel  Fobgi^  of  Washington  City,  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  in  recent 
^iglish  national  maps  the  name  of  Mr.  Gbhtmell  has  been  ejected  from  a  land 
where,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  all  civilized  nations,  it  had  a  right 
to  remain  ior  ever,  and  ^Albert  Land*  inserted  instead.  'Such,'  concludes  the 
writer,  '  are  the  thanks  and  the  greetings  of  England  to  America  for  sending  so- 
lidted  aid  to  assist  in  finding  her  long-absent  subjects! '  .  .  -  A  rxw  Sun- 
days since^  Reverend  I>r.  — —  was  invited  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  some 
infant  seholan;  attached  to  a  Sabbath-school ;  children  from  four  to  eight  years 
of  age.  '  My  dear  children,'  said  the  learned  Doctor,  '  you  have  great  privileges ; 
fan  greater  than  those  enjoyed  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Ajurotu;  Copssmiodb 
and  Pttbagobas  ;  for  had  you  all  the  advantages  of  the  Pythagorean  age,  it 
'would  not  prevent  you  from  being  drawn  away  by  the  ignis-fatuus  of  Sin  I ' 
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Fbom  a  reyiew  in  the  'Centurj  Papers*  of  an  artide  upon  '  Goitrcm&my  mud 
G^afl^rondm^ri^' embraced  in  arolome  of  'Seleetions  from  the  Quarterly  Beyieir/ 
(contained  in  one  of  the  excellent  works  known  as  'The  AmBtoK  library,*)  we 
segregate  the  subjoined  extracts.  Probably  the  refriewer  had  nerer  heard  of 
the  Strasbourg  goose,  Che  hero  of  the  first  Pai^  de  foi$  Ora^^  of  whom  the  «i^ 
perimenting  'chef*  remarked,  that  'his  great  heart  throbbed  with  pride  for  the 
honor  of  the  French  cuisine,  as  he  stood  with  burstlBg  firer  before  the  devaur' 
ing  fire,  a  martyr  to  the  grand  science ! ' 

*  To  MASK  A  Pie  TAtTB  LIXB  A  WlLB  BOAE.  —  TSkO  ft  liTiog  pifi  Ud  M  hllB  fWallOW  ftC  til* 

iowlDg  drink,  t1  a.  :  Boll  togetlier  In  Tloefar  and  walsr  aone  roMBwy,  thjato,  sweet  ImMH«  bi|^ 
learei^  ud  tage.  WImh  too  have  let  lum  iwallow  this,  immtiiMUlM  wkim  him  u  dmik  /— and 
roost  him  forthwith  I* 

*  *IIow  TO  Bat  a  6oo>b  Alits.*— Tkke  a 
a  geoM  ii  best  of  all  for  this  porpoae,)  paF 
•pared.    Then  make  a  fire  round  aboat  her , 

■nd  that  the  flra  may  sot  bum  hertoo  toon;  nor  too  Aurofi;  that  the  maj  not  eacape  free.  Wlthla 
the  circle  of  the  lira,  set  amall  caps  and  pots,  titH  of  water  wherein  salt  and  honey  ara  mingled; 
and  let  th^rs  be  set  alao  cbUKorat  ftill  of  sodden  apples,  ent  Into  mall  pieces  In  the  dish.  Hie 
goose  must  be  all  larded  and  basted  orer  with  butter,  to  make  her  the  more  fit  to  be  eaien,  and 


hke  agoosevoradadCfOrMNBesachlivcljrereatareiOHil 
paU  off  aU  hb  feathers,  only  the  hoMl  and  neok  moat  be 
her;  not  too  close  to  her,  that  the  amekede  not  choke  b«^ 


and  cleanse  herseir;  and  when  she  roasteth  and  oonsomes  Inwardly,  always  wet  her  head  and  heart 
with  a  wet  sponge:  and  when  you  see  her  giddy  with  running,  and  begin  to  atnrable,  her  heart 
wants  moisturei  and  she  is  roasted  enough  I  Tuke  her  up,  aet  her  beftare  year  gueala,  and  she  wlB 
ery  as  yon  cut  off  any  part  of  her,  and  wiU  be  almost  eaten  up  before  abe  be  dead.  It  Is  mlgh^ 
pleasoil  to  behold  r 


^Elegiae  Stanzoi,'  by  Hxwrt  W.  Rogkwxll,  will  appear  in  our  nexl^  as  also  a 
poem  on  the  death  of  Daniei.  Wkbstbb.  *  Wateinmre,  a  Bubble,'  etc,  has  been 
placed  in  type.  The  following  friends  will  be  responded  to  in  the  Qoasip  of  oop 
February  number:  *The  Professor,'  ^BiyxaLKT,'  of  Burlington,  *J.  B.  B,*  'W.  F. 
G.,'  Saratoga^ '  B.  G.'  and  <  G.  a  a,'  Erie^  (Pa.,) '  R  Aim  A.  B.,*  Nashville,  (Tenn.,) 
*  J.  B ,'  *  aw.  J.,*  Oxford,  Maryland, '  B.  F.  a  6,'  Charlestown,'  (Mass.,)  '  Euaticusi' 
'Ki  IX  P.,'  with  his  book  of '  matchless  yerse,'  and  many  matters  more.  A  notice 
of  our  gifted  contributor,  '  W.  N.,'  author  of  '  Blondini^'  in  a  late  number,  was 
accidentally  omitted  in  making  up  our  forms.  •  •  -  Tbc  present  number 
being  stereotyped,  we  were  compelled  to  prepare  our  matter  early,  by  which 
means  much  has  been  omitted  from  our  pages  that  would  otherwise  have  ap- 
peared. Worka^  many  of  them  of  more  than  common  interest^  from  the  follow- 
ing publishing-houses,  will  be  noticed  in  our  next:  Messrs.  Jamsb  Mtnrmos  axd 
GonpAinr,  Tickkob,  Rkbd  and  FisldSi  and  John  P.  Jswnr  and  0>]ir ant,  Boston ; 
BANflS^  Bboxbsr  and  Company;  D.  Appubton  and  Company  ;  Gnoeob  P.  PtmrAM  and 
Company  ;  HAipsa  and  BbotbxbS)  and  Jobn  Wilby.   -    -    -    '  Happy  Niw-YKAm  t ' 


PUBLISHER'S     MOTICB. 

Tbb  PuBLisBia  dealfea  to  Inform  the  readers  of  the  KmcxiBBOcxBa  that  he  had  engaged  the 
artist  who  ninstnied  the  Emtok*s  *  KmcK>KiiAeKs  *  to  make  an  etching  of  the  Brnvoa^s  Bamtux 
togolnthepreaeianamber.  A  alight  aeddent  rMdeie  It  imposalble  to  get  the  ptale  ready  in 
^me.  HaYlBg  oaicniated  mnefa  on  Avnlahiagsabaortbets.wlth  aomelhlng  more  than  had  bean 
pk  omised,  he  was  aarloarii  disappointed  In  hia  ezpectatkwa.  Not  balng  able  at  the  last  moment  to 
proTlde  an  appropriate  piatCi  It  occorred  to  him  that  tnm  the  namerons  applteatlons  he  has  had 
for  the  Epitob's  poriralt,  he  eonld  not  do  better  than  let  that  take  the  phm  of  the  designed  Uln»> 
tratkm.  It  la  nearlj  four  years  since  It  appeared,  and  the  readers  ef  the  KmeKsaeocKBa  are  now 
abont  ten  times  as  maBjraa  at  that  period.  He  trwas,  therefore»  that  the  comparatively  few  who 
maj  haTe  duplicates  of  the  poftrait  will  remember  that  we  charge  them  nothing  extra  for  H,  and 
while  they  may  have  two  eopies,  to  the  great  ma|ority  of  oar  patrons  It  will  be  new,  and  we  trast 
not  unacceptable^  The  etching  of  the  saoetom  will  be  eompleled  and  iasned  la  a  sabaaqiat 
^ber. 


ADVERTISEMKNTS. 


F^WIAB  k,  WBLL8,  Fhranologtelfl,  Na 
m  Hmmq  BtiMt,  9.  Y^  Mlldi  woikt  <m 

O.H.rowLB».  lTn.Fowlui.  8.  R.  Willi. 


Job  ft  Gizd  Ftinting  by  Btetm. 


Hydropathy. 


HTPROPATHIO  Of STTTUTB. 

)E.  TRALL  vacMtrea  patlcvta  at  the  eommo- 
dioiM  dtj  MlabUduncDi,  No.  ii  Lalght  Bt. 
A  apedal  dBpaztmcnt  for  tho  meebaoieal  and 
•vnlcal  traatmaiit  of  Pemalo  DtoeMoi,  U  under 
tte  ehaiVB  of  Dn.  nrmU  and  Hoeford. 


Dl 


Ladies'  &  Children's  Sboea 


UiDOES>  FBSROH  8HOB  SMFORIUBI. 

CANtRKLL,  No.  336  Bowery,  aaatoted  lijr  the 
llrm  of  Labojteaaz  k.  8oo,  late  of  Broad- 
wmj,  would  moat  refpeclfaDyUiTlte  attention  to 
Vk  preaent  eztenalTO  aatortmant  of  Ladiea* 
Gaitafi^  BBppera,  Bnakina,  Jte.,  for  trarelllng, 
woBcnade,  the  parlor,  erenisg  parties.  Itc 
Smx  artlde  told  Vy  him  ia  goazaiitceda^  being 
■opcfioc,  in  mexj  quaUty  of  eKeaBenee,  to  any 
that  can  be  pfoenred  in  the  city  at  the  tame 
Frioa.  Cahtbbll. 


JAN1EL  B.  HUNT,  Ladies*  and  Ghildiens' 
f  aahiooaMe  Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  wholeaala 
and  ietail,S79  Grand  Btrae^N.Y.  auff. 


D1 


Xaehineiy. 


CCBENCK?S  HAGRINBBT  DBPOT,  No.  08 
O  CMrtlaodt  Street,  New-York.  Wood- 
worth*8  Patent  Planing  MadUnea  in  great  rail- 
ety,wlth  tnmtB  of  wood  and  iron;  alao,  Ma- 


chhilafeB^Toola  of  every  kind.  Engine  and  Hand 
Laba^  Iron  Planen,  Slaam  Enginea  and  Boll- 
cfVWIilla^s  Patent  Lathe  for  Gar  Axlea,  Boiler 
~  ~  \  and  Bhcara,  Leather  Beltli 
1  Oh  vka,  fimot  and  Seooring 
Upright  Drllla,  Ite,  Itc  aug. 


Vmbrellai  ft  Parasols. 


JOHN  I.  saUTB,  Manaaeftarar  af  UmbreDaa 
and  Pansola,  284  and  286  Broadway,  block 
■ait  aboTa  tha  AsUv  Honaei  between  Barclay 
BtNek  and  Park  Plaoe,  diraeUy  opposite  the 
PariL  Fooiitain,  Now-York.  ang. 


ffliip  Chandlery. 


CLOUOH  a  HALLENBBCK,  BblpOhattdlan 
and  Manvaetaxers  of  Pradnm  Ground  Ver- 
dlpia  asd  an  other  Odoia,  by  Steam  Pofwer,  No. 
S(  Waal  8lnat,eaa  Mock  abora  Naw<-York  a 
Ma  BaBroad  Depot.  aug. 


OoalM. 


noma  factory^ a  rich  aasortment  of  T6r- 
XJ  taiaaSheU  Draas  Oomba,  the  newest  Preneh 
pattcna.  The  variety  ambraeea  every  style  of 
laportad  and  heme  magaacture.  Combs  mad^ 
%a  eider  aotd  repaitad. 
■•g.      A.  a  J.  SAUNDERS,  387  Btoadwaj. 


VRAK  JOB  PROmnLNo.  97  CHS;  aomar 
'  of  Ftaiafort  St.,  New^Yofk,  prlnta  Twenty 
eekly  and  Monthly  Periodicals,  with  Books, 


JOHN  A.  GRAY, 
QTRAK  JOB  ] 
DofP^    " 
Weekly  I 
Pamphleta,  Oard%  and  Jabs  of  every  <i 

and  color.    Bioht  ksw  Stbax  PmaasBS,  f! 

ties  of  tha  very  best  description,  long  piaclkal 
axperlanee,  dose  personal  sapervlslon,  and  this 
emi^oyment  of  laire  capital  and  aocompUihad 
wotknen,  enable  hun  to  prodooa  tapmer  w^rk 

BVSIXBSS  OABBS  VBOM   $1^25  PBB  TBOOSABB. 


India  Knbber. 


w 


SW-BBUNSWIGK  RUBBSE  OOlfPANY. 
Warehouse  No.  20  Maiden  Lane,  New*  York. 
Mannacturers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  all 
Goods  made  from  Charles  Goodyear's  Vulcaik* 
ized  India  Robber,  consiattaig  of  Shoes,  Oloth- 

ing,aotb,ac.,ac 

JOHNSOB  liBTSOH,  PBBS. 


Oold  Pens. 


AG.  BAGLEY  a  CO.,  Mannactorara  of 
•  Gold  Pane,  and  Gold  and  Silver  Pen  and 
Pencil  Oases.    Patented  and  warranted.    No. 
IS  Maiden  Lane,  and  277  Broadw«r,  New-Yoifc. 
H.  H.  Hooavroir,  A.  O.  Baolbt. 


Dentistry. 


GEORGE  CLAY,  SUROION  DENTISTrM 
CLINTON  PLAOB,  EIGHTH  8TRHBT, 
NEW-YORK. 


Xedieated  Soap. 


GOURAUD>S  Italian  Medleatad  Boap 
Tan,  Phnples.  Fraeklea.  aob  Pondre  Bnb- 
tUa  nproota  hair  from  low  rorhcads  or  any  part 
of  the  body.  67  Walker  Street,  first  store  from 
Broadway.   Call  and  get  eircnlar. 


Hardware  ft  Cutlery. 


EDWARD  CROLIUS,  No.  85  Fallon  Street, 
cor.  Water  Street,  New-York,  Importer  of 
Hardware  and  Catlery. 

Fannhiff  Utensila,  Hoiia»«aeping  Artlclaa, 
Heehanie'sTeolsln  great  vaiiety,  ac.,  aa.  a«g. 


Vpholstery  ft  Feathers. 


GREAT  BARGAINS  fai  Feathais.  Beds,  Mat- 
trssscs,!  ac,  at  CRAWBUOK%,  No.  368 


Grand  St..  (saeeiMl  door  east  of  Eaaaz  Street,) 
cheap  Upfaolalery  and  Feather  Store.  Tha  at- 
tention of  amihaa  about  pvrthaslBg  ta  nspeat- 
f^yfaivited  to  the  lane  and  beanHfU  asson- 
ment  of  Bads,  MatlTCassft,  PaUieasaa,  Bedateada, 
Cottage,  ae.,  aU  of  which  hafabesnpttahaaad 
at  low  eaah  prices,  and  will  be  sold  a»  each  pel- 
eea  aa  to  make  it  an  IndaecflMnt  ftr  all  to  eall 
aadeumine  the  above  steak  tuavfcms  to  asaklMr 
their  purchaaes.  Old  bada  and  MaUioMw  wa? 
vatcd  and  made  over. 

W.  ORAWBUCK,  858  Oiand  Stieet, 

'  or  eaat  of  EaMX  Btieet,  N.  T. 


ADY£BTISSMENTS. 


THE    AGAMEMNON    OF    JISCHYLUS. 

TmndiOed  Ihxa  tb*  Giwk  by  WILLIAM  FETBB,  A.  M. 

ALSO,      WILLIAM      TELL, 

And  other  Poena,  ftom  the  Gennaa  of  Bobillkb. 
LQfDSAY  &  BLAKISTON,  26  Soath  Sixth  Stzeet,  PhOadelphia. 


Xronkf ,  fto. 


betw 


6ALLIWAY,  manufactiuer  of  TnmkB, 
_  •  Valises,  and  Carpet  Bags,  412  Grand  st^ 
itween  ainton  and  Attorney  ita^  New- York. 
K.B.--Trunk8,  VaUaea,  and  Carpet  Baga  made 
oxpreealy  for  retail. 


Xonxxiing  Ooodt. 


XfXW  MOUBMINO  8TORB.— BARTHOLO- 
SS  WSW  h.  WSED,  No.  651  Broadway,  be- 
tween Spring  and  Prinoe  stc,  New-Tork. 


Bmldiog  MateriaU. 


EDWABD  D.  NELSON  k.  Co.,  dpalen  In 
Bnilding  Materials,  SOO  and  S91  West  at, 
near  the  Hudson  Blver  Bailroad  Freight  Depot, 
New-Tork.  SD.  D.  NBL80N. 

P.  D.  OHBISTIB. 


Hardware. 


HARDWARB  for  BaOdon,  Honaekeepen, 
Mechanie'a  Toola,  and  Agrienltoral  Imple- 
mentSffor  aale  by         ALVBBD  FliAGRAVB, 
225  Greenwleh  at.,  three  doora  from  Barclay. 
Sign  of  the  Great  Padlock. 


Latest  Voeal  Xnsic. 


FIRTH,  POND  Ik  Co.,  of  New-Ycyk,  have 
aent  na  the  following  pleoea  of  Vocal  Mnalo 
Jnat  iaaned  by  them :— •*  Ella  Dnt,"  a  South- 
ern ballad.  MnaiebirA.B.Pfiat«r.  ^Willho 
Maibsm  Maeet  MnJ*'  a  spirited  hmnoroiia  aoog. 
Mnalo  by  Henxy  Kleber.  "  Thb  Hour  roa  BUi 
amdThbs."  DaetfortwofbmaleToIoes.  Mosle 
by  S.  C.  Foster.  All  of  the  pleoea  are  mnoh  to 
be  admired.  The  reraea  are  eaay  In  thought  and 
flow,  while  the  mualo  ia  very  pretty,  and  happQy 
adapted  to  the  r^ 


Hats,  Caps,  fto. 


^M.  BANTA,  manulkoturer  and  dealer  in 
Hata,  Gaps,  Fiiz8,Ladiea'  Bearer  Bonneta, 
ren'a  Fancy  Bearer  Hata,  100  Canal,  corner 
of  Wooeter  atreet,  New^York. 


Cigars. 


JOSE  PEREZ  DBLGADO,  OonunJaalon  Mer^ 
chant,  importer  of  the  beat  Hatrana  Cigara 
and  Tobaeee  Leaf;  No.  1  Bearer  street  and  tO 
Broadway,  New- York. 


Coaoli  Lampa 


PAEKBR,    DEVOURSNEY,   &  TINKER, 
Coach  Lamp  Manufaoturera,  No.  107  Centre 
atreet,  New-York.    Entrance  No.  5  New-Haren 
Railroad  Freight  Depot. 
17"  Coach  Lamps  repaired  in  the  host  manner. 


Groceries. 


Dagaerreotypes. 


PREMIUM  DAGUERREOTYPES  at  HAR- 
RISON k.  HILL*8  GALLERY,  288  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyn,  rht  fadUties  in  this  suite  of 
rooms  for  Dagaexxeotyping  are  unequalled  by 
any  establiahment  in  the  worid.  And  as  it  re- 
garda  the  aUll  of  our  operationa,  we  hare  only 
to  allude  to  the  worid-renowned  fitct  that  Mr. 
Harriaon  (while  \a  the  employ  of  Mr.  M.  M. 
Lawrence,  of  Broadway,  N.  Y.)  took  the  Prise 
Medal  at  the  World's  Fidr. 

N.B.— On  hand,  a  large  assortment  of  Loekets^ 
Keys,  Seals,  Rings,  ace,  expressly  for  Daguer- 
reotypea. 


JH.  BGINS  &  Co.*8  Temperance  Grocery 
•  Store,  284  corner  of  Delancy  and  Columbia 
atreete,  and  5i09  Third  arenne.  *  Constantly  on 
handL  Groceriea  of  auperior  quality,  and  at  prioea 
equally  farorable  as  those  of  any  other  Estab- 
liahment^ 


Piano-Fortea 


PUNO-FORTE&— The  finest  assortment  of 
Piaao-Fortea  hi  the  city  may  be  found  at 
the  apadoua  wareroonSa  of  N.  P.  B.  CURTIS  h. 
Co.,  447  Broadway,  conateting  of  Geo.  Uewa'a 
celebrated  American  Patent  Action  Pianoa,  T. 
Gilbert  and  Co.'a  popular  ^oliau  Piano,  ^- 
-t'a  and  others'  Boudoir.    Also,  a  rarie%  of 
ind  aeeoiid4iattd  Pianos  for  sale  and  to  let 
7  Broadway. 


PORD  9t  BROTHER,  Piano-Forte  DmI. 
k  809  Broadway,  New-York.  New  and 
rhaod  Pianos  to  rent. 


CAMEO  DA6UERRE0TYPE8.-^aUeiy,  248 
Fulton  street,  Brooltlyn.  This  new  and  ad- 
mired style  of  picture  was  first  introduced  bj^ 
Ohaa.  H.  Williamson,  the  artist  of  thb  GaUery, 
where  all  other  styles  of  Daguerreotypea  maybe 
liad  of  the  finest  order. 

Opposite  Globe  Hotel,  BrooilyB. 

T    ATKINS,  Dsgnerrean  Artist,  263  Fulton 
•  street,  Brooklyn. 


PRIZE  MEDAL 'AWARDED  !—IN8LBY'8 
new  and  superior  Illuminated  Daguerreo- 
types, 311  Broadway,  second  block  abore  the 
Irring  House,  New-Ywk.  Other  styles  as  usual. 
Pupils  taught.  Terms  moderate,  indudhig  the 
improrements  and  a  Patent  for  the  Illuminated 
Pictures.    Skylight  on  second  floor. 

PHILIP  HAAS,  Dagueneac  Artist,  No.  871 
Broadway,  New- York. 


ROOT'S  PRBMIUM  (GALLERY,  No.  388 
Broadway,  New-Tork.  For  portcaita  of 
adults  by  our  process,  and  Improred  Instru- 
ments, a  cloudy  day  Is  quite  as  fkrorable  as  clear 
weather.  For  children,  a  dear  day  (between  11 
and  2)  is  preferable.  In  dress,  arold  white,  blue, 
or  Il^t  pink.  Our  Gallery,  with  its  Sleren  Gold 
and  surer  nedalc^and  works  of  art,  is  open  at 
all  hours,  and  ntEE.  Whether  rWtoes  wtah 
pictures  taken  or  not,  we  shaU  at  aU  thnea  be 
nappy  to  aea  them. 


SnUBS  FOB  laSS-HTHB  BIST  FAMILT  NEW8PAPBB  IN  THE  WORLD. 
mew  TBAB-rioBW  vmAwaxm-tofw  vtvk. 


THE  HOME  SOUSNAL, 

PMiaM  ipety  Saturday^  in  the  eUy  of  New-York^  at  the  hu price  of  %2  a  year. 

ON  SATOEDAY,  THE  FIRST  DAT  OF  JANTJARY  NEXT,  THE  FIRST 
mmBKB  or  a  hew  ajEEm  of  this  refined,  piquanit  cheap,  and  nniTenally  popohur 
Familt KswBPAPxa,  will  be  presented  to  the  public,  printed  on  fine  whttepaper, 
and  a  new  and  beautiful  type,  mannikctured  expreealj  for  the  purpose.  This  ar- 
rangement will  afford  all  who  desire  to  receiye  the  work,  an  opportunify  of  com- 
menciitftheir  subscription  with  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Ha.  WiLus  will  oontmne  bis  usual  editorial  labors,  writing  on  the  FAflBiWG  iopiob 
or  umoLwn,  as  thej^  occur.  He  wiU  also  rive,  fitxn  tune  to  time,  passages  from  his 
TkmteU  m  the  Tropue,  and  in  the  South  and  West,  with  portions  of  which  the  raaderi 
of  the  HoiM  Jcumal  are  akeady  fiuniliar.  Hie  entire  time  being  devoted  to  the 
paper^  the  well-known  tabutt  and  omustBT  of  his  pen  will  be  seen  in  its  columna 
as  belbreu  But  we  hare  a  new  feature  to  offer  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  WiUia^  and  one 
that  we  beUeye  (at  this  period  of  taste  far  pieturinge  of  real  life)  will  be  preemi- 
nently attnustiye.    He  proposes  to  giye  a  series  of  sketches  descriptive  of 

COUNTRY-L.1FB  WITHIN  CITY-REACH. 
Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  one  snccessftil  effort  in  this  class  of  writing.  Bjb 
*  Letten  from  under  a  Bridge*'  described  mere  country  life^  as  experienced  in  a  remote 
retirement  on  the  Susquehanna.  For  the  last  year  or  two  ne  has  been  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  facilities  given  by  improvements  in  nUlroads  and  steamboats- 
uniting  3ie  re|)oec  and  beauty  of  rural  life  with  the  comforts  and  advantage^  of  easy 
acpeas  to  the  dty.  He  finds  much  in  this  which  is  new.  It  fbrms  a  combination  of 
the  desirable  qualities  of  the  true  modes  of  life,  which  he  thii^  weU  worth  describ- 
ing and  making  familiar  to  the  worid    In  addition  to  the  above, 

A  NEW  NOVEL, 
translated  from  the  German  by  a  graceful  and  brilliant  American  author,  entitled 

:xj:d     apxac 


win  adorn  the  columns  of  the  forthcoming  Niw  Sraiixs. 

Tks  Town,  as  herBtofor*,  win  be  a  leading  tople:  oot  Us  trifles,  fuhloiu,  and  aanuemflnta 
mtvaly,  though  theae  an  noted  with  eara.  The  waoklj  ehronlda  of  the  Town  oompriaca  noiioML 
mora  or  lesi  minute,  aoeordlng  to  eircomstancea,  of  toe  important  lectwea,  meettnga,  works  of 
ait,  aefaemea  of  improToment  and  beneroleace^  new  onterprisae,  dlacorariaa,  and  inventioBS,  as 
wtU  as  the  |>opa]ar  entartainmenta. 

'^IxTSRBaTiKO  TO  La>ixs,"  is  the  title  of  one  department.  Bpedal  pains  are  taken  to  select 
ftem  the  news  and  literatnxe  of  the  world  ttiose  facta  and  Ideas  which  are  of  peenllar  importance 
to  the  Women  of  America.  A  fhixer  field  fbr  their  indostry,  and  wider  scope  for  the  exerdM  of 
are  among  the  neeeasities  of  the  time  to  which  we  shall  endeayor  to  attract  pobUo 

works  of  Interest,  or  from  Taluable  articles  la  the  reriews  and  magazines,  liberal 
ettaeta  will  be  presented  weekl  j. 

TxB  Vosmoir  Papbrs  will  continue  to  be  carefollj  examined,  and  ereiT  thing  of  home  Interest 
extracted,  and  arranged  under  the  head  of  »  Beadlogs  in  Vordgn  Joonala."  American  papers, 
tat  a  similar  purpose,  will  l>e  dillgentlj  ransacked. 

A  laige  number  of  Asta  Asn  DiariNoaisHKa  nssoiia  are  aeeustomed  to  arall  themselves 
of  the  oolamne  of  the  Uom9  Journal  whenerer  they  desire  to  commuaiflste  with  the  pabMc. 
These  conlrlbutlons  are  a  valuahle  feature  of  the  p^>er. 

As  the  Him  Journal  is  designed  to  be  far  exeelleneo  a  Family  pAPim,  the  editoit  keep  ia 
view  the  taates  of  the  younger  members  of  fluniliee,  and  endeavor  to  provide  in  each  number 
someUilng  specially  adapted  to  the  Uklng  of  intelligent  youth. 

Upon  party  politica  and  sectarian  dogmas  the  Home  Journal  is  silent ;  but  upon  subjects  which 
are  not  m  dispute  between  parties  or  sects,  tt  endearon  to  advocate  the  side  of  humanity  and 
iaatlce,  sod  to  keep  ita  readers  in  mind,  that  it  it  not  all  of  lift  to  get  a  living. 

This  copious,  comprdieBBlye,  and  elegantly  printed  Familt  Nbwspapbr  Is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  the  indiqtensBble  drswlng-«oom  gasette  of  the  country.  A  iHnne  Is  hardly  complete,  we 
tUnk  we  may  safety  venture  to  say,  without  the  HOME  JOUBNAI^  which  is  the  Obbomiclb  of 
ALL  TBAT  niTBaasTS  ALL  OLAsssS  ov  ikKHBTT,  Sad  of  the  InteUlgeDee  which  most  enlivens 
SB  American  Homck  Nbw-Yobk  is  thb  obbat  cbmtbb,  and  here,  at  the  lb«iitafa»>head  of 
aovst^Tt  fMtdeii^  Blenturc,  and  foreln  aews,  the  Mtma  Journal  is  printed  and  pubUihed.  Ita 
editors  (Obo.  P.  MosBia  and  N.  P.  Willis)  devote  their  entfare  time,  skill,  and  experience  to 
lbs  task  of  ^Mug,  each  week.  BVBRT  THING  WORTH  KK  O WINO. 

TaaMB^ye^oaeoapy,  $3;  tor  three  eoplea,  $S^  or  Amp  one  aepy  fbr  three  years,  $S-alwaya  in 
Subscribe  without  delay.    Addnsa  MOUBU  9t  WIuSl 

lOriollonatteetyNew-Tcrk. 


ROBERT  MORRIS,  K.  T. 

Author  of  Sketches  by  a  Travelling  Nahircdist ;  Leotijvrea  to  a  Normal  Clou : 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Freemasonry ;  School  Dialogues,  dhc 
Mr.  Morris  to  a  reeideiit  of  Louisville,  Keatirfikj,  and  beiog  a  candid,  anprejudioed  judge,  aad 
a  caiefal,  icratiniiiiig  obserrer  of  the  institation  of  SLAVERY,  he  has  produced 

A  TALE   FROM  REAL   LIFE, 

which,  for  deep  pathos,  thrilUog  interest,  and  dramatic  power  and  effect,  is  absolutelj  snpedor 
to  Mrs.  Stowe's  late  work,  entttled  <^  Urolv  Tea's  Casix."     This  fitory  Is  enUUed 

THE  FAITHFUL  SLAVE, 

and,  oommtndng  in  the  First  Number  of  the  Sixth  Tolume  of 

which  begins  on  the  11th  of  December,  1853,  it  will  be  continued  during  eight  weeks. 

While  this  Thrillino  Story  is  in  course  of  publication,  EACH  NUMBER  of  the  Mussvm 
will  contain  a  SPLENDID  ENGBAVINa,  illustrating  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this  admirable 

Tale.  

NEW  ATTRJ^OTIONS  FOR  THE  NEW  VOLUME. 

To  add  sUll  more  to  the  beauty  of  the  LITERARY  MUSEUM,  the  best  arttoU  in  Amerioahave 
been  engaged  to  produce,  wrmovr  RBOARn  to  bzvsiisr,  the  MOST  MA6NIF10ENT  VliG- 
KXTIE  that  has  erer  graeed  the  pages  of  a  Newspaper. 

BTHTICB    TO    NBWfl    ]>BAI<BRS. 

To  enable  ustesuppir  the  Increasing  demands  of  ITewemen,  we  shall  print'TwsNTT  f  ■ousiltn 
BZTRA  Copies  of  the  LlTrTRART  MUSEUM  Itom  the  commencement  of  the  New  Story  and  ef 
the  New  Volume. 

TfiSVS,  dnyfriably  la  AdTimee.) 
Oae  €*p7,  •■«  j^mr,  hj  Cftrrier^     «•••«••-••    $9.M 

Oae  €«p7,  one  yeftr*  hj  Blail,    •    •    • 5I.M 

OM  ToUinie,  hj  91*11, 1.00 

Fovr  €olcn,  •■«  yesir,  by  lllftll, ll*00 

And  sll  aboye  four  copies  at  the  same  rate.    Single  copies  to  be  had  at  all  Peciodioal  Stores  in 
the  civilized  wotid. 

All  lettem  whatcrer,  respeetlBg  the  boalnees  nanagcment  or  editorial  departaent,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to 

08SIAN  £.  DODGE, 

Ifo.  19  SdMol  St.,  Bo«t«B,  Hsu*. 

To  ovR  PxRsoiiAL  FsnaBS.— All  lelUn  not  ielattn|rin  any  manner  to  the  bwinese  of  the 
paper,  and  Intended  ffor  mr  sys  elM«,  should  be  marked  '^priTale.*' 

oar  Persons  wishteg  the  direettim  of  their  pepert  changed,  should  Inform  us  of  the  Poet 
Ofllces  to  which  they  are  rmo  sent. 


h 


IMFOETANT  BEDTTCTION  IN  CLUB  FBICES. 


ARTHUR'S  HOME  GAZETTE 

TWENTY  COPIES  FOR  TWENTY  DOLLARS, 

And   One   €«p7  addiUonMl   to  the   Afent  or  Octter-ap  of  the   Clab. 

From  all  siden  hai  como  the  spontaneous  scknowledrment,  that  the  ^*  Hoxc  Gakkttb"  has  thus 
fitf  been  TUB  PUREST  AND  BEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  published  In  the  United  States  ;  but 
with  this  testimony  has  also  come  the  orer  and  OTer  w^aln  repeated  wish  that  we  woald  reduce  the 
dab  prices  so  low  that  persons  of  moderate  means  conld,  by  formlns  largo  clubs,  procure 

the  price  at  which  so  many  papen  can  now  be  obtained.  To  this  desire  we  hare  yielded,  and  hare 
alao  rmbutd  the  wkolf  rangt  of  Club  Prices,  so  that  as  small  a  number  as  four  persons,  by  joining  In 
a  club,  CAN  GET  THE  PAPER  FOR  9L25  EACH. 

In  issuing  a  new  Prospectus,  the  publishers  can  only  reiterate  what  they  hare  before  said,  Tiz. : 

***'  T.    S.    ARTHUR,    BDJTOR, 

has  entire  control  of  the  paper ;  that  not  a  line  goes  in  without  his  supervision ;  and  that  he  is,  there- 
Ibre,  req>onsible  for  all  that  appears  therein.  So  that  just  the  same  confidence  felt  in  him  by  the  pub- 
lic as  a  aoond  and  safe  moral  teacher,  may  be  felt  in  his  "  Home  Gazette,"  which  i*  emphatically  a 
Supporter  of  Religion  and  Tirtue,  and  the  conserrator  of  good  morals  and  social  well«being. 

In  eondnoting  the  •*  Home  Gaiette,"  the  editor's  aim  Is,  to  blend  the  entertaining,  the  useful,  and 
the  fnetmetlTe  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  high  degree  of  interest,  and  yet  at  the  same 

lime  IKSTaVOT  AJID  BLCTATt  BOTH  THK  IXTBLLieT  XVD  TUS  APrBCTIONS. 

nr  THE  COLTTXHB  07  HIS  PAPER  WIIX  THSBEFOBE  BE  FOUHB 


The  Hfetorical  and  Domeetio  Romance. 

Pietures  of  Soeial  Ufe. 

Brief  Stories  and  Sketches. 

BtogrspUes  of  Eminent  Men. 

Lcsres  from  History. 

Choice  Oifginal  and  Belected  Poetry. 

Sketches  of  TntTel. 

SeleotioBsfrom  New  WoriEs,  and  the  current 

Home  and  Foreign  Periodical  Literature  of 

the  day. 


lastruetiTe  and  Entertaininfir  Anecdotes. 

Useful  Inforiuation  on  all  subjects. 

Scientific  Memoranda. 

A  Summary  of  Passing  Bvents. 

Reading  for  the  Sabbath. 

Selections  ttom  Agricultural  Journals. 

Brief  Reviews  and  Notices  of  New  Books. 

Youths'  Column  and  Children's  Department. 

Hfaitafor  Housekeepers. 

Humorous  and  Entertaining  Articles,  etc.,  etc. 


BeAlcB  a  great  variety  of  Artidea  on  aU  subjects,  particularly  adapted  for  FAMUiY  READING. 

The  "  GAaiTTB**  is,  in  a  word,  A  HOME  NEWSPAPER ;  and  the  editor  stands  pledged  to  make 
it  an  that  a  home  newspaper  should  be— chaste,  dignified,  and  entirely  ftee  flrom  every  thing  that  can 
▼Itlate  or  in  the  least  deprave  the  mind.    With  the  new  year  will  be  commenced 

A  NEW  STORY,  OR  NOUVELETTE,  BY  THE  EDITOR, 

BMTrrLBD 

SPARING     TO     SPEND- 

OR,  THE  LOrrOKS  AND  THE  PINKEBTOVS, 
In  which  the  wisdom  of  true  economy  in  all  perronal  and  domestic  relations  will  be  set  fortli  and 
practically  iUnetrated  in  the  author's  pecoUaf  manner. 

As  heretofore,  the  original  contributors  to  the  **  (Iomb  (*az£ttb*'  will  be  smong  the  best  writ^^rs 
of  our  country. 

TS&MS,   XX    JLDVJLXC-R. 
1  Corr,  PKB  Anmuii,  $S. 
3     **  "3,  or  $1  50  to  eaeh  subscriber. 

3  •*  "  4,  or   I  34         "  " 

4  "  *'  5.  or     I  25         "  •* 

8      **  "       (and  one  to  getter-up  of  dub)  910,  or  $1  '2j  to  each  Sub^riber. 

13      "  "  **  **  *<        15,  or    I  16        "  •* 

20      **  »*  "  •»  *«         20,  or    1  00       **  ** 

tT"  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  where  a  club  of  twenty  unite  and  take  the  •«  Homk  Oabkttk,"  the 
piioe  paid  by  each  subscriber  will  only  befl  a  year,  while  the  getter-up  of  the  club  will  receive  a  copy 
in  addition  for  his  trouble. 

13^  Postmasters,  and  others,  who  wish  to  make  up  clubs  of  twenty  at  $1  eaeh,  can,  in  order  to 
fiacUliate  the  reception  of  the  paper  by  those  who  flnit  enter  the  club,  send  $10  for  ten  copies,  aud  the 
remainingrf  10  when  the  club  is  full,  at  which  time  the  extra  copy,  for  getting  np  the  club,  will  bo  for- 
warded. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  St,  CO., 

107  Walnut  Street,  PMIadelphla. 

IT*  Tlie  HOHB  RAZBTTI  uid  KNICKERBOCKXR  «UI  b*  MDt  on*  j«ar  for  «4. 


%mtxuM  anlr  Original 


THE 


KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE, 

EDITED  BY  LOUIS  QAYLORD  CLARK- 


ToB  number  for  January,  1853,  will  be  the  first  of  the  Fortt-Fibst  Volitue  of  the  Eiock 

KBBOCKEB  MaOAZHIE. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  nvE  to  three  dollars  a  year,  the 
circulation  of  the  Enickerbooker  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  In  many  places  ten 
are  sold  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  Magazines,  all  things  considered.  Instead  of  making 
new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  few  extracts  from  notices  of  late  numbers,  which 
we  might  extend  to  a  number  of  pages. 

<ThoM  familiar  with  the  Editor's  monthly  (Qonip  with  his  Beaden,'  hare  donhtless,  with  oarselTes,  admired  the 
^peremiial  source  of  its  pleasant  wit  aod  Joyonsness.  In  this  number  'The  Gk)esip*  holds  on  ita  way  like  aome  fidr 
rlTuIet  glancing  and  dancing  in  the  snnbiune  of  a  May  morning.  We  used  to  wonder  how  Mr.  Cl^rk  held  ont,  expect- 
ing he  mnst  certainly  ' snow  brown'  in  the  coming  number;  bat  this  nomber  gires  no  sign  of  ezhanstiOQ.'— JVbtunuU 
InUUigenett  ffashington. 

« Pleasant,  genial,  delightfal  *  Old  Rkiok.  I'  Thy  name  is  a  sogsestion  of  tSi  things  delecUble  ;  the  tfgfai  of  thy 
modest,  freah  ootct,  a  balm  to  spirit oal  sore  eyes ;  a  glance  within  thee,  best  antidote  for  the  bines.  Thou  bsst  9\rea 
to  kindly  humor,  to  piquant  delineation,  and  to  iride-'splitting  fun,  a  *  local  habitation,'  without  which  they  might  go 
wandering  OTer  the  domain  of  lettera,  calling  now  and  then  where  a  friendly  door  opened  to  them,  but  refusing  to  be 
comforted  for  Uie  len  of  their  old  dear  home.'— Cmtn'^r,  Burlington,  Vu 

*  The  great  care  eTlnoed  in  the  selection  of  articles  that  adorn  its  pages,  Is  a  suiBoient  guaranty  that  no  eontrlbutlon 
meets  the  eye  of  the  reader  but  those  which  are  known  to  be  worthy  of  his  perusaL  When  storms  and  wild  tempests 
aie  sweeping  o*er  our  hill-stde  Tillage  in  these  chill  winter  hours,  and  all  is  drear  and  desolate  without,  we  a^  for  no 
more  agreeable  companion  than  the  'Kniokbrbockbr;'  for  while  its  contents  hnpart  valuable  information,  iu  aallies 
of  genuine  wit  are  a  sovereign  spedfio  for  ail  fits  of  the  blues  or  attacks  of  the  horrors,  and  time  passes  merxily  on.'— 
Democrat^  Doylettown,  Pa, 

*  The  Khicxbrbooksr  has  been  and  will  be  a  fact  of  Its  own :  a  genuine  living  thing,  all  the  moce  desirable  now 
(hat  the  new  crop  of  magazines,  filled  with  aitidea  pirated  from  English  anthor8»  makes  iireah  home  crealkma  more 
eonspicuous  and  welcome.'— ^Yei^-y^t  ft  Christian  Inquirer, 

*  Mo  one  ever  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  Kniokbrbocxsr  a  disappointed  reader.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
antidpations,  they  have  always  been  rewarded.  When  he  took  up  a  new  number,  he  felt  sure  of  a  uterary  trr«t;  It 
was  no  mere  showy  repast  he  was  invited  to.  Did  he  seek  the  grave  or  didactic  essay,  the  toqching  story,  poetSo  gama, 
or  the  humorous  tale,  ne  was  e  1  ways  sure  of  floding  the  object  of  his  search.  And  (hen,  beskies,  there  was  the  *  Ooeaip ' 
of  Old  *  KnIck.,'  always  looked  to  with  eagerness,  never  put  down  except  with  regret  that  there  were  not  more  pages 
of  ii^mitable  random  sketches— the  JTatdk'nacks  of  that  repast.'— GmrMr,  A'ateA«z,  Mitt. 

Thb  Fudgb  Papers,  by  Ik  Maryel,  Author  of  the  Reveries  of  a  Bach^or,  Dream  Life,  Ac, 
&c ;  The  Sequel  to  St.  Legeb,  or  the  Threads  of  Life,  b^  Richard  B.  Kimball,  Esq. ;  and 
IfeisTEB  Eael^s  Sketch-Book,  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  Esq.,  will  be  continued  regularly,  unless 
interrupted  by  the  absence  or  illness  of  the  authors. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton,  Author  of  Letters  from  up  the  River,  etc.,  wiH  be  a  regular  contributor. 

Fitz-Gbesne  Halleck  has  engaged  to  furnish  poetical  contributions  from  time  to  time. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  spared,  to  make  the 
KsiGKEBBOCKSft  moFO  than  ever  deservir.i^  of  the  first  position  among  our  original  American 
Magazines. 

TERMS. — ^Three  Dollars  a  year,  strictly  in  adyaace~>there  will  be  no  deviation  from  this 
condition ;  Two  copies  for  $5  00 ;  five  copies,  and  upwards,  %2  00  each.  Booksellers  an<l 
Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  Agent&  Those  who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribers 
will  receive  favorable  terms.    Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application,  post-paid. 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CLUBBING.— TheEjncKERBocKER  and  Harper's,  Graham's  or  Godey^s 
Magazines  will  be  sent  one  year  for  five  dollars ;  the  E^itickerbogker  and  Home  Journal,  ot 
any  other  of  the  two  dollar  weekly  papers  published  in  New-York,  Philadelphia  or  Bo6toz\« 
for  rouB  dollars  a  year. 

REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE.— The  Postage  on  the  EmcKERBOCKER,  when  prepaid  quaj- 
terly  in  advance,  will  be  only  two  cents  per  number.    It  may  be  paid  by  the  Subscrioer  or  tls  « 
Publisher. 

All  rtmittukoeg  and  all  business  communications  must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to 

SAMUEL   HUESTOir, 

139  IVaMAB  StrMf,  lf«wwY«rkL« 


NEW-YORK 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
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NEW-YORK: 

UBLISHBD  B7SAMUSL  HUESTON,  139  NASSAU  STEBET. 
LOKDON : 

JOHN   CHAPMAN.   149  STRAND. 


boston: 

FBTRIDOIS  at  CO. ;   CROSBY  k  NICHOLS  :  RBDDINO  k  CO. 
PHILACZLFHIA  :   W.  B.  ZIBBEB. 
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JOmV  A.  OlAT,  PBINTKE. 


By  L.  Oaylord  Clark,  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Kagazine. 

DAPPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  NO.  200  BROADWAY, 
I  have  just  issued  the  Seventh  Thousand  of  this  popular  volume,  scarcely 
seven  weeks  out  of  the  press.  It  is  printed  upon  fine  white  paper,  beautifully  bound 
in  embossed  cloth,  and  illustrated  with  choice  engravings,  from  Origmal  Designs  by 
Mr.  F.  Bellew.  The  subjoined  are  amonj;  the  Notices  of  the  Press,  which  have  ap- 
peared since  the  work  was  published :   ^ 

*  We  feel  truly  grat^Ail  for  this  volume,  which  U  no  less  creditable  to  American  Journalism 
than  to  American  wit,  pathos,  and  humor.  It  is  destined  to  have  more  repute  in  the  liteiazy 
world  ^an  the  author  seems  to  anticipate.*— AVio-yor*  Evening  Post. 

*RicH  as  it  Is  in  bon-mots  and  laughable  anecdotes,  it  owes  not  a  little  of  the  distinguished 
fovor  with  which  it  is  reoelred  to  \i»  fc^nMX  vein  of  humanity,  its  picturesque  glimpses  of  nature, 
and  the  frequent  touches  of  pathos  that  alternate  with  passages  of  side-splitting  humor.'  —  JVno- 
Yark'Daay  Tribune.  / 

*  In  the  laughter  and  the  tears  called  f  )rth  by  its  perusal,  the  prevailing  feeling  is  tenderness 
for  the  fbibles,  charity  for  the  faults,  and  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  those  at  whom  we  laugh, 
and  those  leitk  whom  we  weep.  It  is  nuts  and  wino ;  a  warm  fire,  and  a  long  winter  evening,  with 
the  one  you  love  beat  by  your  aide.*  —  JVtfie-  York  Eoening  Mirror. 

*  This  beautiful  volume  is  veritably  the  crime  de  U  erinc  of  the  Knickkrbovkkr  Magasine. 
Whoso  desires  a  small  armory  of  amusement  against  the  coming  of  a  morbid  or  a  spleenful  day, 
should  forthwith  secure  this  admirable  volume.^—  JVcip-  York  Albion, 

'  Thbsk  <  Kniek-Knaeka*  are  capital  They  have  a  Aragrsnce  and  a  flavor  that  cannot  foil  to 
satisfy  the  most  fasUdlous.  In  the  exceedingly  flno  settingout  which  the  Appletons  have  giTen 
them,  none  see  them  but  to  onve  them,  nor  taste  them  but  to  praise.*  — JVew- Tor Jt  Courier  end 
Enquirer. 

*  SoMi  of  the  most  feeling  an4  touching  thoughts  ever  penned  are  hero  embodied.  The  book 
will  have  a  la^e  salo  —  as  why  should  it  not  T  It  presents  every  var^y  of  tone,  subject  and  treat- 
ment ;  its  articles  are  none  of  them  long,  and  they  are  all  of  them  foultlessty  written.'  —  Hartford 
iConn.)  Times. 

'  This  is  one  of  the  mo?t  charming  publications  of  the  season.  Mr.  Clabk^s  humor, 
although  sporUve,  is  genial,  and  his  satire  is  never  personal  or  vindictive.  Hearty  contempt  for 
every  description  of  cant  is  a  prominent  charaoterisdo  of  his  writings,  and  perhaps  not  the  least 
influential  among  tho  causes  of  their  popularity.'  —  J^ewYork  Commercial  Advertiser, 

'  An  interesting  book,  that  will  be  found  to  cootidn  ftomething  that  will  entertain  and  amuse 
every  body,  whether  *  grave  or  gay,  liyely  or  severe.*  *  —  Utica  Daily  Oaietu. 

'  Wb  road  the  woric  nearly  through  at  the  first  sitting,  so  interesting  did  we  find  it.  There  is 
sowuthing  in  its  pages  that  must  suit  every  fancy.' —  Utica  Observer, 

*  A  MINK  of  thought  and  feeling  as  productive  and  ezhaustless  as  the  *  placers'  of  California 
It  will  soon  become  one  of  the  nuessitias  of  the  literary  fire-side.*  —  Albany  Daily  Register, 

*  A  coLLBCTioN  of  the  best  things  in  that  best  collection  of  good  things,  the  Editor^s  Table 
of  the  Knickbkbockbr  for  the  last  nineteen  jetLrs.^  —  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

^Trb  richest  and  raciest  volume  of  the  season.'  —  Troy  Budget, 

*  Clark  has  caused  alternately  more  Jaws  to  crack  with  laughter  over  his  wit  and  humor,  and 
more  tears  to  be  shed  over  his  touches  of  the  pathetic,  than  any  writer  of  the  age.*  —  Pittsburgh 
Oatstte, 

'  Wb  know  of  no  collection  of  American  humor  that  contains  such  a  vaziety  of  original  and 
racy  matter.'  —  Putnam*s  Monthly  Magazine. 

*•  Onb  of  the  most  readable  books  issued  for  many  years.  It  will  fill  up  an  hour  that  would 
otherwise  be  idle  ;  it  will  b^uile  the  tAdium  of  a  railroad-ride ;  more  agreeably  than  any  other 
book  we  know.*  —  Jfsut-York  DaUy  Times. 

<  For  the  solace  of  a  dull  or  weary  hoar,  when  one  desires  to  be  soothed  with  sad  thoughta» 
or  enlivened  with  merry  ones,  we  know  no  better  prescription  than  these  ^  Knidc-Knacks.' '  — 
Richmond  (Fa.)  SovUhem  Literary  Messenger. 

*MoRB  variety  and  zest  we  know  not  of  between  a  pair  of  covers  than  this  daintUy-printed 
and  admirably-illustrated  volume.'  —  Home  Journal. 

*  Cbrtainly  a  very  interesting  and  most  amusing  volume.'—  Porter* s  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
^Hdmorous,  grave,  sprightly,  witty,  vivacious,  and  pathetic.'—  CAam&er«6ttr^&  {Pa.)  Reposi- 

tory. 

^  Thb  book  is  a  sovereign  specific  against  dull  company.  What  a  volume  for  a  steamboat  or 
rail-car.'  —  Louisville  Daily  Couriir. 

*  Onm  of  the  richest  collectioas  of  humor  and  pathos  within  our  knowledge.'—  The  Illustrated 
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JOURNEYINGS      IN     SPAIN      IN       1852 


The  tourist  who  has  been  accustomed  to  aU  the  improvements  of  Eu- 
ropean travel^  and  the  luxuries  of  ^ood  inns  and  good  attendance,  must 
be  endowed  with  much  self-denial  if  he  attempts  a  journey  through  Spain. 
In  that  benighted  land,  at  least  three  centuries  behind  the  present  age 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  conveniences  of  travel  and  the  comforts  of  life, 
his  poor  body  will  be  most  unmercifuUy  shaken  over  bad  roads,  and  his 
stomach  surprised  with  a  most  unchristian  cumne,  Spain  is  not  a 
country  of  canals,  rail-roads,  omnibuses,  and  steam-boats,  nor  of  fine 
restaurants,  caf^  and  first-rate  hotels.  A  want  of  energy,  and  an  indis- 
position to  change  old  customs,  pervades  every  class  of  society,  and  the 
maxim, '  Let  weU  enough  alone,'  is  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent 

The  caminos  reales^  or  royal  roads,  which  branch  off  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  capital,  and  connect  it  with  the  principal  sea-ports,  were 
admirably  plann^  and  constructed  in  the  beginning,  but  from  long  neg- 
lect, many  of  them  have  been  suffered  to  ^  nearly  into  a  state  of  ruin. 
The  other  roads,  which  may  be  divided  into  those  practicable  for  car- 
riages, and  those  which  are  mere  bridle-paths,  are  much  worse  than  these, 
and  during  the  winter  season  are  almost  impassable. 

This  condition  of  things  greatly  curtails  the  &cilities  for  locomotion, 
but  among  a  people  who  move  about  so  little  as  the  Spaniards,  the  incon- 
venience is  trifling ;  and  for  the  tourist  it  possesses  many  advantages  over  - 
our  rapid  mode  of  rail-road  travelling,  for  he  is  enabled  to  see  more  of 
the  country  through  which  he  is  passing,  and  to  gain  some  idea  of  thB 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 

Robbers  are  another  difficulty  which  the  traveller  sometimes  has  to  - 
encounter  in  his  joumeyinfis,  both  in  the  hiffh-ways  and  by-ways.  A  few 
years  since,  it  was  almost  unpossible  to  mf3:e  a  tour  through  the  country 
without  having  an  encounter  with  some  of  these  worthies,  but  at  present 
adventures  of  the  kind  are  more  rare.    There  are  several  grades  of  ban^- 
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ditti,  which  are  classified  under  the  names  of  Ladrones^  Salteadoru^  and 
BaUmn, 

The  first  of  these  form  themselves  into  regularly-oiganized  bands,  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  well  armed  and  mounted,  and  under 
perfect  discipline.  A^ainsti  such  a  force  resistance  would  be  useless,  if 
not  perilous.  And  when  the  diligence  is  stopped  by  a  band  of  these 
dashmg  fellows,  the  passengers  usually  hand  over  their  money  and  valu- 
ables with  a  good  grace,  and  are  treated  with  the  utmost  dyility  in  re- 
turn. But  if  any  resistance  is  offered,  or  if  any  of  the  passengers  hav- 
ing a  belligerent  turn  should  resort  to  fire-arms,  and  wound  or  kill  one 
or  more  of  the  robbers,  the  blunderbuss  is  called  into  requisition,  and  one 
runs  the  chance  of  losing  his  life  as  well  as  his  purse ;  ana  if  he  do  escape 
being  shot,  he  will  wiuiout  doubt  be  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  most 
unmercifully  beaten.  No  injury  if  possible  is  done  to  the  ladies ;  on 
the  contraiT,  acts  of  robber^gallantry  are  frequently  shown  toward  them, 
which  would  bear  relating. 

The  SalUadorea  are  a  lower  order  of  robber,  who  go  on  foot,  and  lie 
on  ambush  for  their  victims,  jumping  out  upon  them  when  least  expected ; 
:and  the  Ratero,  or  Raton,  the  lowest  of  the  class,  is  a  sneaking  foot-pad, 
who  robs  and  oftentimes  murders  unprotected  single  passengers  in  unfre- 
quented roads.  I  often  heard  tales  of  travellers  having  been  waylaid 
nand  murdered,  and  of  the  diligence  having  been  stopped,  and  the  pas- 
sengers stripped  of  every  thing  except  the  clothes  on  their  backs ;  yet, 
turm'ng  a  deaf  ear  to  th&e  stones,  I  went  quietly  on  my  way,  traversing 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  sometimes  in  public  conveyances  and  some- 
times on  horsebacjc,  as  occasion  required,  without  meeting  with  a  single 
unlucky  adventure.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to  carry  fire-arms 
'  for  personal  defence ;  and  in  my  joumeyings  through  lonely  places,  I  have 
often  met  with  fierce-looking  men^  with  long  beards,  and  huge  guns  slung 
at  their  saddle-bows,  who,  without  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  might 
have  been  taken  for  robbers.  But  they  always  turned  out  to  be  peace- 
able country-people,  going  upon  their  business,  who  touched  their  hats 
in  passing,  and  gave  me  national  salutation, '  Vayase  eon  Dies: '  May 
your  worship  go  with  God. 

Although  t£e  inconveniences  I  have  enumerated  appear  somewhat 
'^formidable,  they  are  in  reality  much  less  so  than  might  be  supposed. 
And  to  the  tourist  who  is  a  lover  of  the  novel  and  picturesque,  and  who 
is  willing  to  put  up  with  a  few  discomforts  in  exchange  for  the  pleasures 
he  will  meet  with  by  the  way,  there  is  no  country  more  attractive  than 
Spain.  In  this  land  of  the  motmtain  and  valley,  of  the  olive,  the  orange, 
.and  the  vine,  he  will  behold  an  original  people,  whose  manners  and  cus- 
toms have  remained  unchanged  for  centuries.  There  he  will  see  the 
Alcazar  <jf  the  Moor  frowning  from  many  a  rocky  height,  and  will  roam 
through  his  fairy  palaces,  once  the  abode  (tf  all  the  gorgeous  splendors 
'  of  the 'East  'He  will  behold  the  grim  monastic  pile,  and  the  stately  ca- 
thedral, and  gaze  with  rapture  upon  the  glowing  canvas  of  Murillo  and 
Velasquez.  Every  step  will  be  replete  with  interest  And  after  the 
labors  of  the  day,  wholesome  exercise  will  add  a  sweet  sauce  to  his  fru- 
<gal  meal,  and  he  will  enjoy  refreshing  sleep  upon  his  homely  couch, 
iSiough  he  be  attacked  by  an  army  of  fleas ;  for,  as  the  Spanish  proverb 
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says, '  Quien  duerme  bienj  no  iepiean  loMpidgaM  : '  fleas  do  not  disturb 
those  who  sleep  soundly. 

At  Bayonne,  a  firontier  town  of  France,  I  took  my  place  in  the  dili- 
gence for  St  Sebastian.  Soon  after  leaving  Bayonne,  we  came  upon  the 
neutral  ground  which  lies  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  mountain 
barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  appeared  in  view.  From  thence  a  short  ride 
brought  us  to  the  bridge  over  the  Bidasoa,  a  small  stream,  which  flows 
between  the  two  contiguous  countries ;  and  this  boundary  passed,  we 
entered  the  Basque  Provinces.  We  were  now  among  that  race  of  hardy 
mountaineers  who  have  never  yet  been  conquered,  and  who  to  this  day 
q>eak  a  language  differing  from  every  other  m-  Europe. 

An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  Irun,  the  first  town  in  Spain ;  and  although 
so  near  the  frontier,  the  change  is  very  perceptible.  The  men,  w^pped 
in  their  ample  cloaks,  have  a  more  grave  and  dignified  aspect ;  the  houses 
are  all  built  with  huge  balconies ;  the  streets  are  narrower,  and  the  place 
has  a  gloomy,  inanimate  appearance.  Here  our  passports  were  exammed, 
and  our  luggage  underwent  the  scrutiny  of  the  Spanish  custom-house. 
W«  were  treated  with  the  greatest  civility  by  the  officers,  yet  at  the  same 
time  every  trunk,  carpet-bag,  and  hat-box,  was  searched  with  the  utmost 
ik;or.  From  Irun  to  St.  Sebastian,  the  country  possesses  little  interest 
The  latter  place  is  a  homely  town  of  about  ten  mousand  inhabitants,  and 
presents  few  ol^ects  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 

Leaving  St  Sebastian,  we  entered  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  country, 
where  mountain-streams  gushed  along  the  narrow  ravines,  rich  verdure 
covered  the  Swiss-like  hills  and  mountains,  and  pretty  little  villages  ap- 
peared in  view  at  short  distances.  The  laborers  were  in  the  fields,  men 
and  women  together,  turning  up  the  earth  with  a  species  of  pronged  fork, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  plough ;  the  donkey  plodded  uong  the 
road  with  his  heavy  burden,  and  every  thing  spoke  mdustry  among  this 
hardy  race  of  mountaineers.  Night  came  upon  us,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  moons  I  have  ever  ga:^  upon,  added*  a  new  charm  to  this 
wild  moimtain-Bcenery.  The  road  became  more  and  more  steep,  and  I 
descended  from  the  diligence,  with  several  of  my  fellow-passengers,  to 
enjoy  the  charming  scene  on  foot 

I  had  not  become  accustomed  to  the  lumbering  Spanish  diligence  then, 
and  the  novelty  caused  me  no  little  amusement  t^i  the  reader  inuigine 
a  huge  vehicle  containing  four  compartments.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
berlinoy  o^  eoupi,  the  place  par  excellence,  situated  in  front,  and  con- 
taining three  persons ;  next,  tne  interior,  the  second  best,  containing  six 
persons ;  third,  the  imperial,  placed  on  top,  with  places  for  four  persons ; 
and  last,  the  rotunda,  situated  behind,  for  six  persons,  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  swallowing  all  the  dust  raised  en  route.  On  the  top  is  placed 
all  the  luggage,  secured  with  ropes,  and  protected  from  the  weather  by  a 
leather  or  pamted  canvas-cover. 

This  huge  niachine  is  drawn  by  eight  or  ten  mules,  decorated  with 
a  profusion  of  small  bells,  and  presided  over  by  three  important  person- 
ages. The  first  of  these  is  the  Mayoral,  or  conductor,  who  is  the  chief 
or  captain*  He  superintends  the  driving,  regulates  the  time  for  stoppage, 
and  pays  particular  attention  to  the  passengers  in  the  berlina  and  interior^ 
with  an  eye  to  a  gratijicacioncita  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 
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The  Mayoral  is  sometimes  assisted  in  the  driving  bj  the  Zagal,  his 
second  in  command,  who  is  a  most  picturesque-looking  personage,  attired 
in  the  Andalusian  costimae,  which  is  the  adopted  dress  of  the  jockey,  the 
smuggler,  the  bull-fighter,  and  the  robber,  throughout  Spain.  This  con- 
sists of  a  fi;ay-colored  silk  handkerchief  tied  round  the  head,  on  the  top 
of  which  IS  placed  a  low-crowned  black  beaver  hat,  with  a  brim  turned 
up  around  the  edge,  and  bordered  with  velvet;  of  a  jacket  of  brown 
cloth,  embroidered  on  the  back  and  sleeves  with  gay-colored  flowers,  and 
ornamented  in  front  with  filagree  buttons  of  silver  or  gilt ;  pantaloons 
of  velvet  plush,  either  blue  or  dark  green,  slashed  at  the  sides,  and  also 
ornamented  with  two  rows  of  filagree  buttons ;  a  scarlet  sash  around  the 
waist,  and  large  leather  gaiters  on  the  legs. 

The  duty  of  the  Zagal  is  extremely  laborious.  He  runs  by  the  side 
of  the  diligence,  sometimes  encouraging  the  animals  by  kind  words, 
sometimes  belaboring  them  with  his  long  whip,  and  at  others  stimulating 
them  to  their  duty  by  the  most  shocking  oaths  and  imprecations,  in 
which  he  is, always  seconded  by  the  conmiander-in-chief.  The  poor  fel- 
low is  almost  constantly  on  the  go,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
journey,  only  mounting  occasionally  by  the  side  of  me  Mayoral^  or  re- 
posing himself  for  a  few  moments  on  the  iron  step  by  which  the  passen- 
gers mount  into  the  rotunda^  when  the  diligence  encounters  a  smooth 
piece  of  road. 

The  last  personage  is  the  Delantero^  or  postillion,  who  rides  one  of  the 
leading  mules,  and  is  generally  a  lad  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of 
age,  with  sufficient  powers  of  endurance  to  remain  in  the  saddle  from 
morning  till  night,  without  repose,  except  during  the  short  stoppages  for 
meals.  When  this  huge  vehicle  is  in  motion,  rolling  to  and  fro  over  the 
rough  roads,  amid  clouds  of  dust,  now  diving  into  deep  ruts  and  anon 
rising  again  to  the  surface,  it  reminded  me  very  forcibly  of  a  Dutch  gal- 
liot in  a  gale  of  wind. 

The  road  becoming  more  precipitous  before  arriving  at  Yittoria,  six 
oxen  were  attached  in  front  of  our  mules  to  assist  in  dragging  us  up  a 
steep  mountain.  Two  additional  drivers  were  then  added  to  our  cara- 
van ;  and  the  uproar  made  by  the  combined  force  surpassed  all  descrip- 
tion. The  continual  cracking  of  the  whip  of  the  Mayoral  and  Zagal^ 
the  sound  of  the  goad  on  the  backs  of  the  oxen,  and  the  vociferations  of 
the  whole  party,  reechoed  far  and  wide  through  the  mountain-passes,  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Vittoria,  the  scene  of  one  of  Wellington's  vic- 
tories over  the  French.  This  is  a  pretty  Uttle  town  of  about  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  w^ith  two  beautiful  Paiteos^  or  public  promenades,  and 
a  handsome  plaza,  surrounded  with  arcades.  But  I  did  not  tarry  here,  for 
I  had  not  yet  arrived  in  the  interesting  part  of  Spain ;  and  after  a  day's 
sojourn,  I  continued  my  pilgrimage  to  Burgos. 

Passing  through  several  small,  dirty-fooking  villages,  the  scenes  of  pov- 
erty and  wretchedness,  we  arrived  at  Miranda,  where  we  descended  to 
take  dinner.  But  alas !  not  such  a  dinner  as  I  have  enjoved  in  *'  La 
Belle  France,'  even  in  the  poorest  village  inns.  The  Spanish  cuisine  h 
really  execrable.  Every  article  placed  before  you  is  stewed,  and  strongly 
impregnated  with  rancid  oil,  garlic,  safiron,  and  red  pepper ;  and  the 
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newly-arrived  stranger,  whose  stofhach  is  unaccustomed  to  such  high- 
fiavored  condiments,  is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  boiled  eggs,  bread,  and 
cheese.  The  &mous  puchero  and  olla  may  be  very  savory  duhes  for  the 
Spaniard,  but  for  one  accustomed  to  a  civilixed  euidm^  a  mixture  of 
be^  bacon,  sausages,  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  garlic,  pepper,  etc., 
etc,  has  no  attractions. 

It  was  a  fl&te-day  at  Miranda,  and  all  the  town  was  in  an  uproar. 
Young  men  attired  in  harlequin  costume  appeared  before  the  inn,  and 
danced  to  Uie  music  of  the  guitar  and  castanet  A  procession  of  priests, 
attired  in  their  robes  of  office,  and  bearing  the  image  of  a  saint,  was 
likewise  parading  the  streets.  The  van  was  followed  by  the  Alcalde  of 
the  place,  and  nuiny  of  the  principal  inhabitants ;  while  in  front  there 
were  about  twenty  young  men,  decked  out  with  gay  ribbons,  who  danced 
along,  singing  and  keeping  time  by  striking  together,  in  a  kind  of  mock 
fencing,  painted  sticks  or  clubs.  This  curious  ceremony  continued  until 
the  party  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  church,  where  they  entered 
with  all  becoming  gravity  to  perform  their  devotions. 

Leaving  Miranda,  the  country  became  more  picturesque,  and  we  soon 
entered  the  wild  pass  between  the  mountains  of  Oca  and  the  Pyrenean 
q^mrs,  where  high  rocky  walls  frowned  on  each  side  of  us,  and  a  grim 
precipice  opened  its  awful  jaws  at  our  feet  After  leaving  the  gorge,  the 
country  became  almost  a  desert.  We  traversed  vast  plains,  where  not  a 
tree  was  seen  to  gladden  the  eye,  and  the  few  scattered  villages  through 
which  we  passed  presented  a  gloomy  and  povertynstricken  appearance. 

When  we  stopped  to  relay,  we  were  mimectiately  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  ragged  beggars,  of  all  ages,  who  importuned  us,  for  the  love  of 
Gon  and  of  the  Virgin,  to  bestow  upon  them  our  charity.  But  let  it 
be  known  that  the  Spanish  beggar,  who  is  the  type  of  all  beggars,  is  the 
best-bred  b^gar  in  the  world.  He  will  patiently  solicit  you  tor  alms  by 
the  hour,  and  then,  alter  finding  out  that  you  are  inexorable,  instead  of 
taming  away  with  a  sour  face,  he  politely  dofis  his  hat,  and  wishes  you 
a  pleasant  journey. 

But  we  now  approached  Burgos,  the  ancient  capital  of  Old  Castile, 
whose  time-honored  walls  I  hailed  with  pleasure.  The  palmy  days  of 
this  old  city  have  departed,  and  its  population  has  dwindled  to  a  few 
thousands.  Yet  its  far-fsuned  cathedral,  its  numerous  historical  associa- 
tions, its  venerable  Gothic  appearance,  and  its  dark,  narrow,  and  almost 
deserted-looking  streets,  make  it  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
stranger.  For  nearly  a  mile  from  the  walls  the  road  .was  ornamented 
with  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  numerous  gentlemen  and  bright^yed  sefioras 
were  abroad  taking  their  evening  promenade. 

We  nt  length  entered  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  dty,  and  our 
diligence  halted  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion,  a  large  unpaved  square, 
used  as  a  market-place,  surrounded  with  mean-looking  porticoes,  and 
ornamented  in  the  centre  with  a  statue  of  Charles  III.  The  pearl  of 
Burgos  is  its  cathedral,  whose  splendor  surpasses  description.  This  stu- 
pendous Gothic  pile  was  commenced  in  1221,  by  order  of  St  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  was  finished  toward  the  end  of  the  same 
century. 

lime  has  dealt  lightly  with  this  beautiful  edifice.    Its  lofty  spires  of 
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delicate  open  Btone-work,  and  the  exqiiSsite  carvings  of  its  portak,  remam 
almost  as  perfect  as  when  they  came  from  under  the  hands  of  the  work- 
man. The  interior  is  grand  and  imposing,  but  much  blocked  up  hj  the 
eorOy  or  choir,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  central  nave,  and 
prevents  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  whole.  The  choir  is  divided  into 
two  piffts,  separated  by  the  transept,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  eight  or 
ten  feet  in  height,  each  part  being  screened  off  from  the  transept  by 
magnificent  open-worked  iron  portiw,  which  are  only  opened  during  ser- 
vice. The  first  part  contains  the  grand  altar,  and  the  second  part,  which 
is  properly  the  choir,  is  occupied  during  service  by  the  choristers,  and 
by  the  priests,  when  not  officiating  at  the  altar.  In  one  end  of  this  is 
the  archbishop's  throne,  and  the  sides  are  lined  with  two  rows  of  most 
beautifrdly-ficulptured  oaken  staUs,  whereon  are  represented  various  sub- 
jects from  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Standing  near  the  centre  of  the 
building,  where  the  eye  is  less  obstructed  by  the  toro,  the  stupendous 
dimensions  of  this  sacred  temple  are  better  appreciated.  The  magnifi- 
cent octagon  cupola,  rising  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  the  marble  pavement,  sustained  by  four  enormous  columns,  omar 
mented  with  beautifrd  sculpture,  and  containing  niches  occupied  by  the 
statues  of  saints  and  apostles;  the  dim  religious  light  which  pours 
through  the  antique  painted  glass  windows,  faintly  illuminating  the  long 
aisles,  and  the  numerous  chapels  that  surround  the  church,  produce  a 
religious  effect  upon  the  mind,  only  experienced  in  these  Gothic  piles 
which  man  has  raised  to  the  worship  of  the  Deiit. 

The  various  chapels  merit  particular  attention,  for  th^  neariy  all  con- 
tain some  good  specimens  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Their  altars,  how- 
ever, struck  me  as  bein^r  in  bad  taste.  They  are  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  gilding,  and  the  figures  of  their  saints  are  decked  out  in  idlks  and 
satins,  and  overcharged  with  jewelry.  The  chapel  of  the  Condestable^ 
the  principal  one,  is  as  large  as  many  of  our  city  churches,  although  only 
an  insignificant  part  of  wis.  Here  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Yelasco 
family,  the  hereditary  constables  of  Castile.  -  In  the  centre  are  placed 
the  magnificent  marble  tombs  of  its  founder,  Pedro  Hernandez  de  Ye- 
lasco, obiit  1492,  and  of  his  wife,  Maria  Lopez  de  Mendoza,  obiit  1500. 
Their  full-length  statues  repose  upon  their  sepulchres,  and  the  exquisite 
sculpture  of  the  armor  of  the  king,  and  the  costume  of  the  queen, 
with  its  delicate  lace-work,  surpass  all  description.  This  chapel  con- 
tains three  altars,  and  several  other  tombs  of  members  of  the  Yelasco 
family,  which  possess  much  merit.  It  is  likewise  adorned  with  beautiful 
paintings,  rich  carvings,  and  numerous  master-pieces  of  Spanish  statuary, 
sculptured  out  of  stone.  The  whole  is  lighted  up  by  the  many-colored 
rays  that  pour  through  the  antique  windows,  which  shed  a  peculiar 
charm  over  this  resting-place  of  the  departed. 

From  the  body  of  the  church  I  passed  into  the  vast  cloisters,  the  sMq 
of  which  13  more  purely  Gothic  than  that  of  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. The  windows  and  the  painted  arches  are  most  curiously  carved,  vrith 
fiowers  and  strange  devices ;  and  the  sculptured  figures  and  alU>-relievo9 
on  many  of  the  tombs  are  most  admirable.  From  thence  I  passed  to 
the  Sala  Capitular^  or  Hall  of  the  Chapter,  which  is  said  to  be  a  part 
-f  the  ancient  Moorish  palace  upon  whose  site  the  cathedral  was  con- 
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ftracted,  and  whidi  was  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  conquest  The 
Moorish  oeilinfi^  is  of  heavy  carved  oak,  covered  with  curious  paintings,  the 
colors  of  whidi  present  an  astonishing  freshness,  considering  that  eight 
centuries  have  passed  since  they  were  laid  on.  We  saw  here  several 
good  paintings,  and  in  an  adjoining  vestry  were  shown  the  Cafre  del  Cid, 
an  iron-bound  chesty  which  belonged  to  that  great  captain,  and  which 
figures  in  the  chronicles  of  his  times. 

There  is  so  little  life  and  activity  at  Burgos,  and  so  few  people  seen 
abroad  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  that  the  stranger  might  almost  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  deserted  city.  Once  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  and  the 
residence  <^  a  gay  and  luxurious  court,  it  is  now  a  decayed  town,  with 
a  scanty  and  poverty-stricken  population,  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
genuine  Old  Uastilijuis,  or  as  they  more  forcibly  say, '  CastellaMos  randoa 
y  Vtejos.^ 

This  is  the  city  of  the  famous  Cid,  who  fought  so  gallantly  aniinst  the 
Moors ;  and  we  wandered  through  numerous  narrow,  dirty  ana  gloomy- 
looking  streets  in  search  of  the  house  where  he  was  bom.  Finally  as- 
cendii^  a  hill,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  we  found  the  site  on  which 
the  mansion  stood,  but  every  vestige  of  the  building  was  swept  away. 
A  monument  in  a  ruined  condition  still  exists  on  the  spot,  b^fcring  an 
inscription,  but  it  was  so  de&ced  that  we  were  unable  to  decipher  it 

I  lefl  Bulges  in  the  diligence  for  Valladolid.  and  never  has  it  been 
my  lot  to  travel  over  a  more  uninteresting  route.  This  part  of  Old  Cas- 
tile is  flat  and  treeless,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  bv  our  caravan  of 
mules  was  almost  suffocating.  The  ancient  splendor  of  Valladolid,  like 
that  of  Burgos,  has  passed  away  for  ever.  Ine  French  committed  ter- 
rible ravages  here,  and  civil  wars  have  completed  what  the  foreign  foe 
conmieno^    The  town  was  first  sacked  by  the  invaders,  who  subse- 

rtly  desecrated  and  burned  many  of  its  churches  and  monasteries. 
master-pieces  of  painting  and  sculpture  were  either  stolen  or  de- 
str^ed,  altars  were  broken,  and  gorgeous  sepulchres  dashed  to  pieces. 

To  this  day,  an  inveterate  ha^ed  exists  toward  the  French  among  all 
classes  of  the  community.  Almost  every  foreigner  seen  in  the  streets  is 
taken  for  a  Frenchman ;  and  I  have  not  only  here,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Spain,  had  the  mortification  to  see  bovs  stop  their  play  and  follow  me 
with  impudent  feces,  shouting,  Frances  I  Frances  /  Stones  have  likewise 
been  thrown  at  me  more  than  once,  which,  had  they  taken  efiect,  might 
have  caused  severe  injury. 

y alladohd  has  a  population  of  about  twenty  thousand  souls,  although 
eapable  of  oontaininff  more  than  twice  that  number.  The  streets  have 
a  gloomy  aspect,  and  there  is  little  animation  to  be  seen  in  any  quarter, 
exoq)t  on  Sundays  and  fl^te-days,  when  here,  as  through  all  Spain,  the 
whole  population  turns  out  in  holiday-dress,  to  promenade  the  streets 
and  pubhc  walks. 

On  the  evening  of  my  arrival,  I  took  a  short  stroll  through  the  town 
with  one  of  my  fefiow-passengers,  who  was  a  resident  of  the  place.  After 
traversing  several  narrow,  ^oomy-looking  streets,  the  houses  in  which 
had  the  appearance  of  so  many  prisons,  we  entered  the  grand  Plaza. 
This  is  surrounded  by  large  builmngs,  underneath  the  first  story  of  which 
are  handsome  porticoeS|  supported  by  granite  columns.    Here  are  to  be 
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found  the  best  shops,  and  it  is  likewise  a  resort  for  all  the  loungers^  and 
the  centre  of  all  the  business  and  activity  of  the  town. 

After  promenading  the  porticoes,  and  examining  the  shop-windows^ 
which  did  not  look  very  inviting,  my  companion  proposed  taking  a  cup 
of  coffee.  At  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Plaza,  he  conducted  me 
up  a  flight  of  steps  and  through  a  small  door  into  a  long,  low  room, 
where,  by  the  dim  light  of  several  lamps  which  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
and  through  a  dense  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  we  distinguished  about  one 
hundred  persons  seated  at  small  round  tables  scattered  over  the  room, 
most  of  whom  were  enveloped  in  cloaks,  and  engaged  in  playing  domi- 
noes, smoking,  sipping  coffee,  or  eating  ices.  From  the  black-l^arded, 
fierce  look  of  many  of  the  company,  one  might  have  more  readily  ima- 
gmed  himself  in  a  den  of  thieves,  than  in  the  most  elegant  cafi  of  Val- 
ladolid. 

After  having  seen  the  cathedral  of  Burgos,  that  of  Valladolid  sinks 
into  insignificance.  Although  it  has  never  been  finished,  it  is  now  in  a 
half-ruined  condition,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  tower  in  1841,  which 
caused  considerable  injury  to  the  building.  The  Doric  facade  is  hand^ 
some,  and  the  arch  above  the  grand  entrance  noble.  The  form  of  the 
interior  is  an  oblong  square,  four  hundred  and  eleven  feet  in  lengtli,  and 
four  hundred  and  four  in  breadth,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance, 
although  much  injured  by  the  coro^  which  as  usual  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  church. 

In  the  sacristia^  or  vestry,  the  sexton  showed  me  a  most  magnificent 
custodiaj  a  species  of  tabernacle,  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
pounds,  and  over  six  feet  in  height,  which  is  used  for  carrying  the  Host 
m  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi.  This  is  a  chef  cTauvre  of  Juan  de 
Arfe,  who  Kved  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  period  when  Valladolid  was 
celebrated  for  the  excellent  workmanship  of  its  silversmiths.  The  sexton 
informed  me  this  was  one  of  the  few  precious  objects  which  escaped  the 
melting-pots  of  the  French,  who  appropriated  all  the  valuables  that  were 
not  concealed  before  their  arrival.  Valladolid  possesses  the  remains  of 
numerous  churches  and  convents,  but  many  of  them  are  now  deserted 
and  falling  to  ruin.  Among  these,  the  Church  of  the  Convent  of  San 
Pablo  presents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  florid  Gothic 
style  of  architecture  we  have  ever  beheld.  It  must  have  taken  years  to 
complete  the  facade,  which  is  most  elaborately  sculptured.  The  interior 
was  gutted  by  the  French,  and  is  now  used  as  a  d6p6t  for  galley-convicts, 
before  they  are  forwarded  to  their  destination.  The  ancient  and  once 
richly-endowed  convent  of  San  Benito,  which  was  adorned  with  numer- 
ous works  of  art,  is  now  deserted ;  and  that  of  Carmen  Calzados  is 
turned  into  a  barrack. 

One  of  the  greatest  objects  of  curiosity  at  Valladolid  is  the  painted 
wooden  sculpture  of  Berrugete,  Juan  de  Juni,  and  Hernandez,  whose 
names  and  whose  works  are  hardly  known  out  of  Spain.  Tliese  spe- 
cimens are  found  in  the  museum,  which  contains,  beside,  the  artistical 
riches  of  the  thirty  suppressed  convents  that  once  adorned  the  city. 
The  statues  are  as  large  as  life,  and  so  faithful  is  the  expression  and 
coloring  that  they  are  startlingly  natural.  They  are  formed  into  groups, 
in  whidi  the  attitude  of  each  figure  is  most  truthfully  displayed.    Among 
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those  which  more  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  was  a  Christ  bear- 
ing the  Cross,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  the  Death  of  Christ,  all  by 
Hernandez.  The  Silleria  of  the  convent  of  San  Benito  is  also  another 
very  curious  work,  by  Berrugete.  It  consists  of  one  hundred  oaken  stalls, 
taken  from  the  choir,  and  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  carv- 
ing of  its  bas-relie&,  and  elaborate  ornamentation.  Ui  in  each  stall  some 
subject  of  Spanish  history  is  represented,  in  which  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
belia,  the  Cid,  and  Fernando  Cortez,  figure  largely. 


TO        A        BKOW-BIRD. 

Bird  of  the  winter-time  I 
That  comest  near  when  winds  are  wild  and  bleak, 
And  gusty  tempests  through  the  forests  shriek, 

In  the  eold  northern  clime : 

How  like  a  thought  art  thou 
Of  some  departed  joy,  our  own  no  more, 
Whose  memory  flits  around  Life's  wintry  shors^ 

Even  as  thou  dost  nowl 

Thou  waitest  not  for  Spring 
To  fill  the  fields  of  heaven  with  cloudless  blue ; 
Nor  for  the  merry  June,  whose  breezes  through 

The  fragrant  forests  sing. 

Morn  with  its  golden  mist, 
That  floats  like  incense  up  from  wood  and  river. 
And  Evening,  of  sweet  scents  and  dews  the  giver. 

And  waves  by  moonlight  kissed : 

October's  long  bright  days, 
When  hill  and  hollow  teem  with  the  sweet  story. 
And  the  wind  whispers  its  tnemento  mori, 

ThroQgh  wood-lands  steeped  in  haze : 

Thou  heed'st  them  not :  alone, 
Where  the  sad  Northern  day  is  cold  and  brieC 
Thy  quick  chirp  gladdens  the  great  forest's  grief. 

When  the  far  tempests  moan. 

CSontented  with  my  part 
Oh  I  thus  would  I,  when  storms  do  loudest  roar, 
In  Him  who  '  cares  for  thee,'  trust  evermore 

With  an  unfaltering  heart : 

That  when  at  last  I  stand 
By  Death's  dark  stream,  my  soul  may  take  its  flighty 
Where  Summer  with  its  everlasting  light 

Fills  Heaven's  enchanted  landl 

EWoK,  Nov.,  185S.  H.  w.  Rooxwmia, 
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THE     HAH     WHO     HABBIXD      HIS     O  B  A  IT  D  -  H  0  T  H  E  K  . 


aOITBO    BT    WZLLZAK    WOKTK. 


The  deed  shall  be  told, 

The  serpent  unrolled 
nutt  lies  eoiling  in  many  a  hideous  fold 
Bound  this  heart  of  mine,  onee  so  nntrammelled  and  bold, 
^nee  my  soul  to  the  Devil  I  bargained  and  sold 

And  beeame  for  all  time 

A  monster  of  crime, 
To  be  withered  in  prose  and  blasted  in  rhyme^ 
By  newspaper-soribblers  a'  d  poets  sublime, 
In  books  at  a  dollar  and  sheets  at  a  dime ; 
In  oopy-right  volumes  and  volumes  re-printed, 
An  honest  resource^  by  which  fortimes  are  minted. 

n. 

There  was  not  a  beanty  in  Union-Square, 

In  street  the  FourteenUi  or  in  Avenue  Five, 

Whom  a  person  might  fancv,  that  wanted  to  wive. 

With  figure  so  graceful  or  features  so  fair, 

Sneh  radiant  eyes  or  such  glorious  hair, 

As  the  8hip-owner*s  daughter,  sweet  Emilt  Clabx  : 

And  how,  when,  or  why 

She  was  brought  to  oomplv 
With  my  grand-father's  suit,  is  a  thmg  I  defy 
The  whole  world  to  explain ;  but  it  can 't —  nor  can  L 

Yet  such  was  the  fact : 

The  fortress  attacked, 
Struek  its  colors  to  Age,  by  a  million  backed ; 
And  I  — I  was  bidden  to  witness  the  scene 
Of  Seventy  wedded  to  sweet  Seventeen. 
A  terrible  bargain  I    I  saw  it :  what  then  7 
I  became  from  that  hour  the  most  wretched  of  men. 


Thvbb  stood  at  the  altar  the  radiant  bride, 

(like  Madxlinx  Brat  by  the  side  of  old  Gridi,) 

In  orange-flower  blossoms  that  pallidly  vied 

With  the  hue  of  her  cheeks  ana  her  brow's  noble  pride : 

The  azure  of  heaven,  the  depth  of  the  sea, 

From  beneath  her  long  lashes  gleamed  sadly  on  me^ 

As  mv  pitying  eaze 

Met  we  sorrowrol  rays 
Of  her  eyes^  which  I  saw  through  a  glorified  haze. 
That  saddened,  yet  brightened  my  heart  as  they  fell. 
Like  celestial  fire  in  a  cavern  of  Hell !  « 

Mixing  torture  and  bliss  in  delirious  swell, 
All  higgledy-piggledy,  smash  and  pdle-mdle, 
Till,  my  brain  spinnmg  giddily,  scarce  I  could  tell 
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If  the  jellmg  of  fiends  or  the  clang  of  a  beQ 
Oo  mj  ear  with  such  splitting  monotony  fell! 


Yes  1  the  eril  was  done^ 

And  I — /was  the  son 
Of  the  man  whose  respectable  father  had  won 
The  beauty^  whose  aspect  had  floored  me  outright 
By  a  striking  example  of  love  at  first  sight. 


Ohl  she  was  fairer  than  words  can  describe! 
Though  were  I  a  bard  of  the  iKNimoN  tribe^ 

I  would  say  so  in  terms 

Containing  the  germs 
Of  at  least  half-a-dozen  poetical  firms 

In  phrases  so  cnoice, 

With  so  ffentle  a  yoico^ 
That  the  hearts  of  Ameriean  girls  should  rejoice. 


But  as  I  am  merely 

A  man  who  writes  clearly 
His  meaning,  and  then  sells  his  manuscript  dearly ; 
In  fact»  as  I  'm  strictly  a  business  person. 
Some  subjects  I  can't  turn  the  stream  of  my  verse  on ; 
And  at  this  Tery  moment^  recording  the  curse  on 
My  heart,  I  could  go  off  and  rant  uke  Macphkbsok, 
Or  hexameters  LoNGnxLOw-metred,  or  Yossiam  — 
But  who  would  stand  classical  rhythm,  or  OsszanI 


Ah  1  few  people  know 

The  flame-currents  that  flow 
Beneath  the  cold  masks  men  of  business  show : 
How,  while  talking  of  stocks  that  must  up  or  down  go, 

Tnetr  hearts  may  be  rent 

By  passions  lon^  pent, 
Like  gas  under  pressure  m  want  of  a  Tcntt 


I  struggled,  I  wrestled — I  squabbled  and  fought 
With  my  love  for  my  grand-mother — horrible  thought! 

Of  course  I  well  knew 

That  it  never  would  do 
To  encourage  such  notions:  I  labored  to  view 
Her  beau^  as  common-place ;  nay,  I  was  fain 
To  try  and  make  out  that  her  features  were  plidn: 
I  tridd  to  find  fault  with  the  turn  of  her  chin ; 
She  was  slender — I  strove  to  believe  she  was  thin: 
niat  her  waist  was  too  long,  and  her  fisure  too  tall  — 
Her  eyes  much  too  larse,  and  her  mouth  much  too  small ; 
Her  complexion  too  pfue,  and  her  flneers  too  white 
That,  m  short,  after  all,  she  was  nearly  a  friffht : 
But  with  all  her  deformities  such  a  sweet  gin, 
Such  a  lovely,  adorable^  delicate  pearl 
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Of  intense  fiuetnation, 

Her  leut  obserration 
Or  look  set  my  heart  and  mj  head  in  a  whirl. 
And  inspired  such  wild  thoughts,  that  I  rose  onee  or  twice 
With  a  yague  fiendish  thought  that  some  bliss  at  no  price 
Might  be  purchased  too  dearly  I  then,  grasped  bj  the  viee 
Of  an  iron  necessity,  backward  I  sank, 
And — a  glass  of  ice-water  impatiently  drank  1 


Oh  I  adoring  his  grand-mother  makes  a  man  feel 
His  heart  to  calcine,  and  his  senses  to  reel. 
Wild,  beautiful,  devilish,  maddening  dreams 
Float  round  him  like  incense^  in  yiolet  streams^ 
That  as  they  curl  upward  in  spirals  gigantic, 
Form  serpent-like  columns  to  domes  necromantic ; 
While  angels — soul-blHsted  —  are  driving  him  frantio 
By  choruses  splendid,  unearthly,  transcendent^ 
That  seem  to  react  upon  harp-strinss  resplendent; 
Self-echoing,  quivering,  gleaming,  like  strings 
Golden,  silvery,  flame-twisted,  moved  by  the  wings 
Of  the  gorgeous  spirits  that  beat  on  the  air, 

Light-flashing,  electric - 

Oh,  hellish  despair ! 
Hence  I  begone,  dreams  insane  1    To  the  emerald  grass 
In  that  vista  of  grand  crested  trees  let  me  pass. 
Where  the  shadows  fall  coolly  across  the  bright  glade, 
Like  the  stripes  on  the  skin  of  a  tiger  displayed : 
Is  not  earth  —  this  sad  earth  1  —  a  wild  beast  that  devours 
All  that  crawls  on  its  surface,  and  witliers  the  flowers 
Ere  their  beauty  is  felt  f    Ah  I  she  leans  on  my  arm ; 
Tis  the  delicate  pressure — voluptuous  —  warm  1  j 

Let  the  priests  and  the  laws  do  tneir  worst !    But  what's  this f       ' 
I  'm  alone  ;  all  was  vision ;  all  —  even  that  kiss : 
AH,  even  that  look  of  the  deep,  loving  eyes : 
She 's  my  grand-father's  wife :  she  is  goocl  —  I  am  wise. 


Such  a  life  could  not  last : 

With  my  strength  ebbing  fast; 
(Not  having,  like  Homei^s  great  hero,  a  mast 

To  which  I  could  bind 

My  refractory  mind. 
As  he  lashed  his  limbs,  when  the  Sirens  he  passed,) 
I  resolved  by  an  effort  prodigioue;  one  day, 
Since  no  more  I  could  fight,  to  run  bravely  away. 
Notwithstanding  my  grand-father  urged  me  to  stay. 
And  my  beautiful  grand-mother  counselled  delay, 
Witli  tears  in  her  eyes  such  as  risk  one's  salvation : 
Then  I  kfiew  my  sole  chanoe  lay  in  flying  temptation  I 


I  fled,  striving  vainly  to  tear  from  my  heart 


The  kiss,  which  at  parting  I  could  not  refuse. 
In  Parit)  at  VEfoua  s  I  dined  ct  la  carte. 
In  Switzerland  saw  all  the  lithographed  views: 
Tet  I  could  not  conceal 
From  myself  that  the  steel 
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Had  entered  my  soul ;  that  for  woe  or  for  weal, 

(A3  the  Frenchman  expreeeed  it,  *  for  twau  or  for  vea/,*^ 

My  grand-mother's  charms  were  the  spell  that  still  reigned 

0  «^r  mj  life.    Naj,  the  fiend  whispered  low :  *  I  bad  gained 
Quite  as  much  as  I  'd  lost  in  the  heart  that  remained; 
Deserted  and  lone,  on  the  rock  of  old  age 

In  silence  to  throb,  and  in  darkness  to  rage ; 
With  a  loTe  to  which  hope  was  for  ever  denied : 
For,  a  man  may  not  wed  his  own  grand-father*s  bride, 
'  Not  marry  his  grand-mother  f     No,  that  is  plain : 

1  'm  a  martyr,  a  victim  to  passions  insane  1 ' 


'  But  what 's  this  in  the  paper  ? '    I  read  and  re-read 
The  paragraph  thrice :  '  Why,  my  grand-father 's  dead  I 
I'm  his  heir,  and  of  conrse  I  at  once  must  return. 
Not  to  see  her,  of  course  —  that  *«  another  concern : 
Yet  —  to  meet  her  again  1  and  a  widow,  and  free  I ' 

'  Well?'    We  met:  all  was  oyer,  with  her  and  with  me 


A  certain  amount  of  heroic  resistance 

Is  certainly  possible  —  when  at  a  distance. 

But  loye,  like  a  magnet,  grows  stronger  the  nearer 

Its  subjects  approach :  thus  from  queerer  to  queerer 

Reflection  lured  on  ;  I  at  length  grew  so  cunning 

At  killing  objections,  like  pheasants  in  gunning, 

Thaty  thougli  the  idea  may  perhaps  disconcert  you, 

To  marry  my  grand-mother  teemed  quite  a  virtue  ! 


Yes!  we  married :  loye  topping  all  oon-siderations, 
And  defying  the  horror  of  pious  relations. 
I  married  my  grand-mother  I    Thus  I  became 
A  mark  for  the  scorner,  an  emblem  of  shame. 

poftfcript:  ftg  Blfctrfc  Zt\tgn^\» 

But  what  'a  this^  old  woman  —  what  'a  this  that  you  say : 

'I  married  by  strictly  legitimate  option?' 
You  or  I  may  say  so,  my  go  >d  nurse,  bul  the  way 
Of  the  world  is  a  different  hint  to  convey. 
*Now,'  replies  my  good  nurse,  'do  child,  listen,  I  pray: 
Your  father  woe  only  a  eon  by  adoption  I  * 


Such  indeed  was  the  fact,  and  my  fair  bride's  embraces 

No  longer  an  orthodox  canon  disgraces ; 

But  when  once  a  blunder  is  made,  how  retrieve  it  f 

Hie  fact  I  proclaim,  not  a  soul  will  believe  it 

My  grand-mother's  face  wa8»  thejr  say,  the  sole  cause 

Oi  my  wicked  defiance  of  canonized  laws  ; 

And  all  the  young  ladies  persist  in  declaring 

That  we  'went  the  entire'  to  escape  from  despairing; 

For  they  cannot  give  up  such  a  capital  story 

Ab  wedding  one's  grana-mother — just  eon  amore. 
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THE    COUNTBT    DOOTOB. 

A     FAITHFUL     A  U  T  O  B  I  O  O  R  APE  T  i     BSNXWSD     BT     REQUEST 


I  HAD  stumped  about  the  country  for  a  dozen  yean  or  so,  in  the  same 
equipage,  having  wonderful  success  in  curing  '  cases,'  but  half  the  time 
cheated  out  of  the  credit  of  it  by  catnip  tea.  I  took  a  notion  to  cast 
up  my  books  to  see  how  rich  I  was,  and  what  could  be  made  of  out- 
standing accounts.  It  cost  a  ffreat  many  evenings  of  hard  work  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  that,  m  debts  being  paid,  I  was  not  worth  a 
'brass  &rthing'  —  not  a  red  cent  Notwithstanding  all  the  lucrative 
cases  of  typhus  which  I  had  managed,  I  remained  poor.  I  believe  that 
people  in  the  city  pay  their  fees  with  alacrity  because  the  charges  are 
exorbitant.  When  a  bill  for  a  hundred  dollars,  for  looking  two  or  three 
tunes  at  a  sick  child,  is  presented  to  one  who  lives  in  a  well-furnished 
house  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  the  very  largeness  of  the  demand 
is  a  delicate  compliment  upon  his  ability  to  pay.  The  man  of  the  house 
sits  down  at  a  handsome  secretary,  and  draws  out  a  dean  check  for  the 
fUll  amount,  saying,  '  Doctor,  jqn  are  very  moderate :  now  that  Jacky 
is  out  of  the  woods,  come  in,  in  a  sociable  way.' 

As  soon  as  the  messenger  is  gone,  the  pater/amilioi  exclaims, '  What 
an  outrageous  bill  1  It  is  an  expensive  luxury  to  be  sick'  However, 
It  has  its  advantages  to  be  attendeid  by  a  feshionable  doctor,  as  it  has  to 
worship  God  in  a  fashionable  church.  On  one  occasion  I  was  called 
in  midsummer  to  attend  a  sick  man  on  the  sea-shore.  After  several 
days,  his  family  physician,  the  renowned  Doctor  Jallaps,  arrived  from 
the  city,  and  the  patient  was  soon  after  on  his  legs,  no  thanks  to  me, 
and  ready  for  the  surf. 

'  How  much  are  you  going  to  charge  him  ? '  said  Doctor  Jallape. 

*  Twenty-five  dollars,'  said  L 

*  Poh  I '  said  he,  •  make  it  a  hundred.    He  expects  it' 

'  If  he  expects  it,'  said  I,  Mt  would  give  me  great,  pain  to  disappoint 
his  expectations ; '  whereupon  I  acted  advisedly,  and  received  an  honored 
check  for  a  round  Con  the  Phoenix  Bank. 

On  another  occasion,  when  attending  one  of  my  own  patients  in  the 
same  vicinity,  while  crossing  the  'big  bridge'  when  the  tide  was  up,  I 
came  near  bein^  drowned.  My  sul^  was  soon  afloat,  but  the  horse, 
being  a  good  swimmer,  reached  the  opposite  bank.  Now,  beside  risking 
my  own  life,  I  &irly  dragged  the  patient  from  the  very  gates  of  death. 
I  got  him  out  of  a  bilious-remittent,  drove  the  jaundice  out  of  his  skin, 
and  when  I  came  to  ask  him  for  ten  dollars,  he  blackguarded  me  like  a 
chicken-stealer,  and  would  never  employ  me  again.  The  fact  is,  that 
people  in  the  country  abhor  taxes,  and  a  doctor  is  the  worst  of  pub- 
ucans.  To  be  sick  they  think  is  a  dead  loss,  which  they  unchristianly 
grumble  at ;  but  to  have  to  pay  for  being  cured,  irritates  them  beyond 
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measure.  Oh  I  how  meek  they  are,  when  they  lie  prostrate  in  a  burn- 
ing fever — when  their  teeth  chatter,  and  the  whole  house  jars  with  their 
shEikin^  agues  I  Oh  !  how  welcomely  the  latch  is  lifted  up  to  admit  you 
when  life  seems  to  hang  upon  a  hair  I  But  get  them  on  their  legs,  and 
the  first  thing  which  &ej  forget  will  be  that  they  were  ever  on  their 
backs.  If  many  of  them  do  pay  you,  it  is  under  protest,  procrastinating 
die  settlement  to  a  time  when  the  account  might  be  outlawed,  clipping 
down  the  fiur  proportions  of  a  just  bill,  and  giving  you  the  most  ragged 
lepresentative  of  money. 

I  say  that  when  I  came  to  overhaul  my  accounts,  I  was  not  worth  any 
thing,  and  therefore  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  high  time  to 
many  a  wife  who  would  take  care  of  my  money.  I  did  so,  and  found 
my  condition  better,  but  for  some  years  had  a  hard  time  of  it  My 
children  were  extremely  pettish  and  peevish,  and  what  with  nocturnal 
calls,  I  had  not  a  night's  rest  for  five  years.  If  any  thing  ailed  them, 
they  were  sure  to  cry  the  night  long ;  but  if  they  were  weu,  they  woke 
up  long  before  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  climbing  over  me  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  had  comp^ed  my  head  for  a  short  morning  nap.  But 
paternal  philosophy  can  well  be  reconciled  to  the  sweet  music  of  '  cry- 
mg  babes,'  some  thousands  of  which  have  been  imported  into  New-York 
during  the  present  year.  But  the  number  of  people  taken  sick  in  the 
day-time,  who  send  for  the  doctor  by  night,  produced  a  oompoimd  frac- 
ture of  my  time,  which  seldom  gave  me  a  comatose  state.  It  is  the  sweet- 
est of  all  consolations  to  lay  a  Weary  head  upon  the  pillow  with  the 
thought  that  rest  awaits  you  until  the  dawning  light.  Whatever  cark- 
ing  cares  have  vexed  you,  that  is  a  long  season  of  inmiunity  which 
stretches  through  the  dark  hours  of  the  night  Then  do  the  strained 
muscles  lapse  into  the  most  easy  attitudes  in  the  yielding  couch,  and- the 
taxed  inteUect  is  still,  and  you  bolt  the  door  upon  ingratitude  and  strife. 

But  to  lie  down  without  security  from  disturbance  is  enough  to 
frighten  away  sleep.  Such  is  the  lot  of  a  country  doctor.  I  could 
reUte  innumerable  instances  of  the  utter  disregard  with  which  he  is 
routed  from  his  bed,  without  occasion,  at  all  hours.  Here  is  one  in  point : 

I  arrived  late  one  winter  evening  at  my  own  door,  after  a  hard  day's  toil. 
With  what  a  feeling  of  relaxation  did  I  divest  my  feet  of  heavy  boots, 
set  them  smoking  at  the  fire,  and  then  regale  them  in  easy  slippers  I 
Then  wrapping  about  me  a  soft  padded  gown,  with  what  luxury  did  I 
M  back  m  my  arm-chair,  peruse  the  daily  paper,  and  sip  a  cup  of  tea  I 
^Now,'  said  I,  *  the  labors  of  the  day  are  over.  A  storm  is  brewing  out 
of  doors.  I  hope  that  no  body  will  come  here  to-night  If  they  do,  I 
won't  go.  Let  them  go  after  Bogardus.  I  won't  immolate  myself  for 
any  body.  It  is  unreasonable.'  With  that  I  pulled  down  my  ledger 
and  made  a  note  of  the  day's  visits,  one  half  of  which  were  to  poor 
houses,  negro  huts,  and  Irish  shantees.  As  to  this  class,  they  loved  me 
like  a  broker,  and  their  confidence  in  me  was  unbounded.  They  sent 
for  me  if  their  bones  ached,  or  if  their  corns  hurt  them,  and  I  went  with 
all  speed,  though  I  sometimes  had  occasion  to  scold  them.  Before 
retiring  for  the  night,  I  opened  the  outer  door,  as  was  my  custom,  to  see 
the  state  of  the  weather.  It  was  a  tremendous  night  The  moon  shone 
palely,  but  the  wind  blow  a  hurricane.    It  rained,  it  hailed,  it  snowed, 
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it  blowed.  I  thought  again  of  the  poor  mariners  on  the  coast,  and  with 
a  silent  prayer  for  them,  and  all  houseless,  unprotected  ones,  I  closed 
the  door,  and  went  to  bed.  I  had  just  recovered  from  the  shivering 
seasation  of  cold  sheets,  and  become  conscious  of  a  grateful  warmth, 
while  that  delightful  drowsiness  which  borders  upon  sound  sleep  stole 
over  me,  when  there  came  a  knocking,  impatiently  repeated,  enough  to 
wake  the  dead.  ^  God  blesB  me  T  I  groaned  out,  crawling  out  of  bed| 
and  lifting  up  the  sash, '  what  do  you  want  ? ' 

*  Doctor,  want  you  to  come  right  straight  away  off  to  Banks's.  Hia 
child 's  dead.' 

*  Then  why  do  you  come  ? ' 

*  He 's  p'isoned.    They  gin  him  laud'num  for  paregoricky.' 

*  How  much  have  they  given  him  ? ' 

'  Dono.    A  great  deal    Think  he  won't  get  over  it' 

*  When  did  they  give  it  to  him  ? ' 

*  This  artemoon.' 

'  Why  did  n't  you  come  sooner  f     How  do  you  think  I  am  to  go  two 
miles  on  such  a  night  ?     Have  you  brought  a  wagon  ? ' 
*No.' 

*  Then  I  won't  go.     Tell  them  to ; '  and  having  prescribed 

hastil}'^  out  of  the  window,  I  closed  the  sash  and  went  back  to  bed.  But 
the  howling  wind  and  rattling  sleet  against  the  panes  had  not  that* 
soothing  efiect  which  they  have  to  one  who  lies  snug  and  warm  and 
irresponsible  in  his  coucn.  '  What,'-  said  I,  '  if  that  child  should  die 
through  my  neglect  I  Will  it  absolve  me  from  criminality  because  the 
parents  are  poor  ?  I  will  go :  I  must'  With  that  I  leaped  out  again, 
Kindled  a  match,  and  went  down  into  my  office.  Not  choosing  to  wake 
my  man  Flummery,  or  to  disturb  my  old  horse,  who  was  craunching  hia 
oats,  and  housed  for  the  night,  I  took  my  stick  and  set  out  to  walL  The 
snow-water  went  through  my  shoes  like  a  sieve ;  my  neck  and  bosom 
were  instantly  covered  with  sleet.  Nevertheless,  I  had  some  humorous 
thoughts  while  breasting  the  storm,  and  composed  a  Latin  distich  by 
the  way.  I  had  just  got  the  last  foot  of  the  pentameter  correct,  when 
my  o\vD  foot  struck  against  something  which  looked  like  a  black  log. 
On  scrutiny,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  I  found  it  to  be  my  old  patient, 
Timray  Timmons,  apparently  sound  asleep,  with  his  beloved  rum-jug  by 
his  side.  I  in  vain  shook  him  to  make  him  aware  of  his  situation,  and 
see  if  the  spirit  had  left  his  body.  I  shook  the  rum-jug,  but  there  was 
no  spirit  there,  not  a  drop.  *Timmy,'  says  I,  *wake  up.'  No  answer. 
I  then  kicked  him,  but  he  bore  it  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  kicks.  'He 
is  dead,'  said  I,  and  passed  on  to  the  next  house.  There,  while  opening 
the  gate,  I  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  stout  bull-dog ;  and  while  keeping 
him  off,  and  fighting  my  way  up  to  the  house,  the  master  came  out  in 
his  shirt-tail  with  a  loaded  gun.  *  Do  n't  you  know  me  ? '  said  I,  as  he 
examined  the  priming ;  '  it  is  the  doctor.' 

*  Souls  alive ! '  responded  he;  *I  thought  it  was  a  thief  I  I'm  glad 
you  spoke  when  you  did.  In  a  minute  more  I  should  have  popped  you 
over,  Doc'.  Sorry  to  do  that  My  son  John 's  got  the  fever-aig.  Here, 
Bull,  Bull,  Bull,  Bull ! — g*  home.  Sir  I ' 

*  Timmy  Timmons,'  said  I,  *  is  lying  out  in  the  lane,  drunk  or  dead, 
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I  do  n't  know  which ;  dead  drunk,  at  any  rate.     He  must  be  looked 
after.' 

*  Wait  till  I  put  on  my  breeches.  What  a  wunnerful  night !  Won't 
you  come  in  and  git  warm  ? ' 

*  No ;  get  on  your  breeches,  and  make  haste.' 

*  Guy !  when  I  first  heered  you,  I  thought  it  was  Lawrence  comin'  to 
break  house.  He 's  a  desput  fellow.  So  I  gets  up  and  looks  out  o' 
the  window,  and  then  I  went  into  the  comer  to  find  mv  gun,  and  if  I 
didn't ' 

*  Come,  come ;  do  you  want ' 

^  To  get  the  rheumatiz  f  No,  I  do  n't  Hold  on,  Doctor ;  be  down  in 
one  minute.' 

We  returned  to  the  congealed  Timmons.  My  coadjutor  took  up  the 
jog,  shook  it,  and  said, '  Not  a  drop.'     He  then  smelt  it. 

*  It  is  rum,'  said  I, '  the  cause  of  all  this  misery.' 

'  No,  Doctor,  not  all  rum  ;  there 's  been  a  little  molasses  into  this  jug, 
by  the  smell  of  it' 

'  lift  him  up,'  said  L  He  did  so,  and  carried  his  burthen  home, 
where  I  brought  Timmy  to  life. 

I  now  trudged  on  upon  my  original  errand,  hoping  to  save  an- 
other life  more  valuable  than  that  of  Timmons.  Arrived  at  the  house^ 
I  perceived  it  shut  up  as  if  hermetically  sealed.  Not  a  light  was  to  be- 
seen.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  but  no  answer.  I  knocked  furiously,  and' 
at  last  a  nightrcap  appeared  from  the  chamber-window,  and  a  woman's, 
voice  squeaked  out,  *  Who 's  there  ? ' 

'The  doctor,  to  be  sure,'  said  I ;  'you  sent  for  him.  What  the  dogs^ 
18  the  matter  ? ' 

*0h,  it's  no  matter.  Doctor.  Ephraim's  better.  We  got  a  little- 
sheered,  kind  oC  Gin  him  laud'num^  and  he  slept  kind  o'  sound,  but 
he 's  woke  up  now.' 

*■  How  much  laudanum  did  he  swallow  ? ' 

'  Only  two  drops,'  said  she.  *  'T  aint  hurt  him  none.  Wunnerfiill 
bad  storm  to-night ! ' 

I  buttoned  my  coat  up  to  my  throat,  turned  upon  my  heel,  and  tried; 
to  whistle. 

•Doctor,  Doctor!' 

•What  do  you  want?' 

*  You  won't  charge  nothin'  for  this  visit,  will  you  ? ' 

Now,  as  I  travelled  back  on  foot,  the  moon  became  obscured^  the- 
driving  sleet  blinded  the  eyes,  I  heajd  the  Atlantic  breakers  booming: 
and  beating  upon  the  coast ;  and  with  head  down,  like  a  bulrush,  I 
arrived  at  my  own  door  wet  and  disconsolate,  saying  to  myself:  'That- 

UTTLB  PLANT  OALLED  PaTISKC£  DOSS  NOT  GROW  IN  SVERT  GARDEN  !  ' 


atOH     ON     A     BA.RBSIl*8     ▲  L  15  -  H  O  U  8  E  . 

Rove  not  ftom  pole  to  pole  ~- the  man  lires  here^ 
Whoee  raior  *•  only  equalled  by  his  beer ; 
And  where,  hi  either  lenae,  the  cockney-pat 
May,  If  be  pleases,  get  eonfonnded  cut. 
VOL.  XLI.  8 
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THE       LAY       or       A       TOUKO       PARI8IANSR. 

Oftim  I'd  wandered  throash  the  Locvbb 

And  Galebix  db  Bkaux  Amb  ; 
Often  I  'd  seen  the  troops  manoBUvre 

Up  on  the  Champ  db  IIabi; 
Bat  Beaaty  and  ManoBavre  yet 

I  found  were  still  to  learn, 
When  first  I  saw  LiaBrrB»  coquette^ 

OrUette  ehet  Boimr  Jeunk 

BoiviN  JxuNE  looks  like  a  dnchess, 

And  she  smiles  a  (gracious  smile 
On  the  noYioe  in  her  dutches, 

Whom  she  measures  for  aantMvaille$; 
But  *the  French'  entirely  lails  him 

(Which  took  so  long  to  learn) 
When  thy  bright  glance  assails  him, 

LuBTn;  ehiU  Boiyin  Jsuitje! 

Afternoons  one 's  sure  \oJUmier 

At  the  windows  on  his  way, 
Where  the  crafty  tradesmen  blarney, 

In  the  QuARTiKB  dje  ia  Padc; 
From  gay  crowds  that  never  cease 

On  the  BouLBVART,  he  must  turn 
To  Rub  CAsnouoifB,  Diz; 

To  LuBin^  che»  Boivm  JimnL 

For  there 's  always  something  needed ; 

Satin  scarfs  of  gorgeous  hue, 
Ajaquette  de  matin  braided, 

Or  tifaux  eol  ra6a/(m: 
Kot  at  all  that  one 's  a  dandy. 

Oh  no  I  'tis  but  to  learn 
The  language  of  marchander 

From  Liafim^  ehex  Boivin  Jeune. 

Vainly  they  smile,  the  dames  that  keep 

Watch  by  the  Eltsebs; 
Vainly  their  trailing  satins  sweep 

The  smooth  agphalte  pani : 
Let  the  proud  Fauboueo  beauty's  breast 

Heave  with  disdain,  and  spurn 
The  hourgeoit  crowd — I  like  thee  best 

LouETtE,  ehez  Boivoi  Jedme. 

My  countrymen,  who,  en  badaudf 

Parade  Rue  Rivou, 
Moustache,  eigare,  lorgnon,  Pinaud,* 

Glim  cane  and  bottee  vemie, 
Are  no  disguise ;  and  if  they  were. 

Your  'accent'  she'll  discern: 
No  Yankee  ever  humbugged  her, 

LisETTE,  cfuz  Boivin  Jeune. 


*  The  correct  batter. 
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In  RioHKLDEu'g  old  building,  * 

Whose  gas-lights  brarelv  show 
On  the  mirron  and  the  gilding 

Anz  Tbob  Fbesbs  Pbovxnoauz; 
Where  the  glasses  swim  with  Most, 
^  Babbling  over  like  an  urn, 

Young  America  cries»  *0o  itl 

Here 's  to  her,  ehez  Boiyxn  JsdnxI  * 

I  too — but  never  mind  it  now : 

The  gloves  she  sold  k'e  soiled, 
The  lace-trimmed  cravate  is  laid  low, 

The  dain^  mouehair  spoiled ; 
But  in  daj-areams  I  eherish  jet 

These  memories^  and  yearn 
To  see  dear  Paris  and  Lmvns, 

OriaetU  chez  BoiYiK  JxuvkI  lzttm  BinAvoam. 


THE      LITTLE      NELL 

A   LE0E17D   OF   LAKE   lilCHIOAN. 


BT    LBWlg   J.    BATS*. 


*  Tbb  triumph  md  the  Tanltjr, 

The  rapture  of  the  strife  1 '  Bt kom. 

*  To  bfttUe  with  the  elemeDts,  and  be 

Victorious.*  AVOX. 

*  By  the  horn  spoons !' 

The  Little  Nell  rose  and  fell  lazily  on  the  heavy  blue  swells,  rolling 
with  slow  and  stately  majesty  toward  the  distant  bar,  whose  seaward  out- 
line was  marked  by  a  low,  shifting  line  of  foamy  white.  The  sun  was 
just  peering  above  the  trees  on  the  bluff,  bold  hills,  slanting  on  the  waves 
hardly  a  mile  in-shore  from  the  boat,  giving  to  their  crests  a  light  golden 
tinge,  in  a  long  tapering  column,  converging  to  a  point  at  the  eye ;  while 
the  little  village  of  White  Lake,  direcUy  under  our  lee,  and  some  five 
miles  distant,  with  its  white  houses  and  pretty  gardens,  was  yet  in  the 
shade. 

listlessly  I  leaned  against  the  mast,  striving  to  satisfy  myself  that 
three  or  four  sardines  and  a  cracker  or  two  constituted  what  was  intended 
to  be  implied  by  the  term  *  breakfast,'  and  watching  the  effect  of  the 
various  shades  and  curiously-blended  tintiuffs  of  green,  and  purple,  and 
gold,  and  scarlet,  where  the  pine-forest  and  tiie  beach  and  maple  bottom- 
land met,  half-way  up  the  side  of  one  of  the  largest  hills ;  or,  closing  my 
eyes,  I  dreamily  enjoyed  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun-light,  that  ap- 
peared to  sufiiise  rather  than  penetrate  the  balmy  blue  haze  of  Indian 

*  Palais  BoyaL 
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summer,  floating  so  fantastically  around  the  hill-tops,  and  boiling  up  mys- 
teriously from  me  valleys,  and  waving  like  a  fairy  veil  far  out  over  the 
waters.  Wonderful  transparency  of  opaqueness,  presenting  no  obstacle 
to  the  vision,  yet  itself  distinctly  visible ! 

We  had  staled  all  night  with  a  slight  westerly  breeze,  on  our  return 
from  Stony  Creek,  where  we  had  sold  a  cargo  of  flour  at  so  small  an  ad- 
vance on  the  original  cost,  that  the  skipper  was  hardly  yet  through  grum- 
bling at  our  speculation. 

The  Little  Nell  was  a  small  craft — '  a  very  inconsiderable  machine,' 
as  the  skipper's  grand-mother,  Mrs.  Jones,  had  expressed  herself  to  the 
great  indignation  of  her  grand-son — carrying  only  a  main-sail  and  jib, 
and  capable  of  stowing  about  e^hty  barrels  of  flour. 

John  Jones,  the  *  skipper,'  as  f  called  him,  was  ahnost  as  'inconsider- 
able '  as  his  '  machine,'  being  a  little,  close-flsted,  weasel-faced  fellow,  as 
odd  and  as  full  of  fim  as  he  was  stingy  in  every  thing  but  eatables  and 
drinkables.  On  the  morning  in  question  he  was  steering  the  craft,  hav- 
ing just  relieved  me  from  my  watch ;  and  after  his  morning's  allowance 
of  grumbling,  he  had  relapsed  into  silence,  apparently  examining  with 
great  interest  the  rudely-carved  snake's  head  which  adorned  the  end  of 
the  tiller,  except  when  he  glanced  his  eye  forward  at  a  headland  by  which 
he  was  steering. 

The  sun-light  crept  closer  and  closer  to  the  beach,  and  I  was  absorbed 
in  a  profound  calculation  of  the  time  it  would  require  for  it  to  light  up 
the  surf  on  the  bar  and  gild  the  top  of  the  liberty-pole  on  the  green  in 
front  of  the  Sailor's  Hotel,  when  I  was  disturbed  by  the  voice  of  the 
skipper: 

'  By  the  horn  spoons ! ' 

This  was  an  ejaculation  never  uttered  by  the  skipper  excei)t  when  he 
was  suddenly  struck  by  some  new  and  brilliant  idea ;  and  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  uttered  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  man  who  was  lost  in 
a  sense  of  his  own  wonderful  sagacity.  Knowing  this  peculiarity  of  his 
disposition,  I  waited  a  moment  for  his  self-admiration  to  subside,  and  then 
looked  up  for  an  explanation  of  his  thoughts,  with  a  sardine  arrested  in 
its  course  just  half-way  between  the  can  and  my  lips. 

*  Well  ? '  I  ventured  to  say,  in  an  expectant  tone.  The  skipper  looked 
up,  glanced  at  me,  looked  to  windward,  then  at  the  town,  and  finally  at 
the  mast-head,  apparently  engrossed  in  a  critical  scrutiny  of  our  dirty- 
yellow  fly. 

*  By  the  horn  spoons ! '  he  repeated,  musingly. 

The  sardine  disappeared.  It  was  evident  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed.  A  second  sardine  was  lifted  from  the  can  by  the  tail,  and 
allowing  the  oil  to  drain  fix>m  it,  I  amused  myself  with  watching  the 
swells  as  they  passed  from  under  us,  one  after  another,  till  they  broke  on 
the  bar. 

I  love  the  water,  especially  Lake  Michigan.  Not  as  others  love  it,  for 
its  lucid  clearness,  its  profound,  unfathomable  depth,  the  ever-varying 
beauty  of  its  aspect,  as  it  barely  ripples  in  the  sun,  or  thunders  in  unap- 
proachable majesty  in  the  storm ;  not  for  the  silence  and  the  awe  of  the 
old  mounds  that  dot  its  shores,  sole  relics  of  an  unknown  age ;  and  not 
for  the  inaccessible  mystery  of  its  wondrous  ebb  and  flow ;  though  each 
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of  these  has  its  own  separate  and  particular  charm.  To  me  its  waves 
are  an  intelligence  and  a  life.  Every  pulsation  of  its  mighty  bosom  is  a 
heart-beat  of  memory.  Every  swelling  billow  is  crested  and  fraught  with 
mementoes  of  the  past ;  of  the  sweet  thoughts  that  have  dropped  upon 
me  like  dew,  as  I  have  lain  on  the  moving  deck,  and  looked  up  into  the 
blue  sky,  and  counted  the  clouds,  and  stnven  to  number  the  stars,  learn- 
ing first 

*To  mingle  with  the  unlvene  ;* 

of  the  Mends  I  have  met  and  the  scenes  I  have  passed  through ;  of  plea- 
sure and  of  peril — for  these  I  love  it. 

*By  the  horn  spoons!'  repeated  the  skipper  suddenly,  stamping  his 
foot  as  if  to  give  energy  and  resolution  to  the  words.  At  the  same  in- 
stant he  let  go  the  main  sheet,  and  shoving  the  tiller  hard  to  windward, 
the  bows  of  the  Little  Nell  coquettishly  receded  from  an  advancing  wave 
just  ready  to  embrace  them,  until  her  head  looked  directly  into  the  little 
creek  upon  which  the  village  was  built. 

The  words  were  so  startling,  and  the  action  was  so  sudden,  that  the 
can  of  sardines  slipped  carelessly  from  my  hand  and  rolled  into  the  water. 
Wistfully  I  gazed  at  the  place  where  it  had  disappeared,  till  the  next 
wave  swept  away  the  bubbles  in  its  track ;  and  then  turned,  with  a  look 
of  mingled  reproach  and  indignation,  to  tiie  skipper,  for  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct. 

'  Never  mind  the  sardines,'  he  said,  *  we  '11  get  breakfast  ashore :  it  cost 
six  shillings  though,  and  there  must  have  been  a  shilling's  worth  in  the 
can,'  he  added,  abstractedly. 

The  idea  of  a  warm  breakfast  on  shore,  so  suggestive  of  hot  coffee  and 
smoking  Indian  meal  griddle-cakes,  with  butter  and  honev,  for  which  the 
landlady  of  the  Sailor's  Hotel  had  a  wide-spread  reputation,  had  a  won- 
derfully mollifying  effect  upon  my  indignation ;  and  at  the  additional 
thought  of  fresh  white-fish,  my  anger  entirely  evaporated  in  a  broad 
smile  and  a  complacent  smack  of  the  lips. 

*  You  know  there 's  to  be  a  ball  at  Grand  Haven  to-morrow  night,' 
continued  the  skipper. 

I  assented  with  a  grunt. 

'There  may  be  some  passengers  from  White  Lake  for  us?'  he  ob- 
served inquiringly,  after  a  pause,  laying  a  peculiar  stress  upon  the  word 
may. 

^  There  may,'  I  rejoined,  in  a  manner  that  implied  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  on  the  subject. 

'Two  or  three?'  said  the  skipper. 

'  Six ! '  I  replied,  confidently. 

'Three  couple  at  twelve  shillings :  four  dollars  and  a  half^'  he  added, 
musingly. 

'  Three  couple  at  two  dollars :  six  dollars,'  I  returned,  decidedly. 

'It'Upay?^ 

'  Of  course.' 

'  We  may  get  some  freight.' 

*  Certainly,  we  will.' 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  amid  the  breakers  on  the  bar ;  but,  running 
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before  the  wind,  it  required  but  little  skill  to  keep  the  channel,  and  we 
were  soon  made  fast  along-«ide  the  whar^  if  a  pile  of  logs,  slabs,  saw- 
dust and  dirt  merited  that  title. 

Arriving  at  the  Sailor's  Hotel,  we  gave  the  landlady  a  decided  intima- 
tion that  Sie  was  expected  to  excel  ^  her  previous  performances  in  the 
culinary  art,  the  skipper  adding,  by  way  of  stimulus,  that  we  had  eaten 
during  our  stay  at  Stony  Creek  some  cakes  which,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, '  knocked  the  last  we  got  of  her  make  into  the  bung-hole  of  a 
water-butt.'  From  the  gleam  of  the  old  lady's  eyes  at  this  reflection 
upon  her  skill,  I  knew  that  something  extraordinary  might  be  expected ; 
and  revelling  in  the  delicious  anticipation,  we  returned  to  the  bar-room, 
to  await  the  breakfast  bell,  and  gather  from  the  loafers  our  presence  at- 
tracted the  prospects  for  the  success  of  our  enterprise. 

While  thus  engaged,  a  young  man  entered,  and  learning  that  we  were 
to  sail  at  six  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  arrive  at  Grand  Haven  in  time  for 
break&st  on  the  following  morning,  he  engaged  a  passage  for  himself 
and  two  ladies.  We  also  contracted  to  carry  some  dozen  or  more  bar- 
rels of  white-fish,  just  enough  to  make  good  ballast  for  our  craft 

The  breakfast  proved  equal  to  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  only  *  a 
little  more  so.'  In  fact,  that  particular  breakfast  formed  henceforth  and 
for  many  months  an  era  from  which  to  date,  and  a  standard  with  which 
to  compare  all  subseauent  experiments  in  good  eating ;  and  to  this  day, 
I  never  dream  of  fresn  white-fish  fried,  without  re-devouring,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  very  same  identical  fish  who  fell  a  victim  on  that  memorable 
occasion  to  my  relentless  voracity.  After  breakfast  an  hour  or  two  was 
spent  in  getting  our  freight  on  board,  smoking  and  talking ;  when  I  lefb 
to  the  skipper  the  business  of  hunting  up  what  other  orders  there  might 
be  in  store  for  us,  and  calling  for  a  bed,  I  retired,  to  sleep  off  the  effect 
of  my  last  night's  wakefulness. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  was  aroused  from  a  sound  sleep  by 
a  violent  shake  from  the  skipper,  accompanied  with  the  information  that 
dinner  was  ready  and  our  passengers  waiting.  I  was  not  long  in  com- 
pleting my  toilet,  though  the  hint  dropped  by  the  skipper,  that  I  might 
expect  to  see  Kate  Hill  and  a  young-lady  cousin  of  hers,  described  as 
'  some  and  a  few  to  boot,'  did  add  an  extra  flourish  to  the  &11  of  my  hair 
over  my  temples,  and  the  set  of  my  open,  sailor-like  collar ;  and  some- 
how, my  gaiters  shone  more  than  common. 

Going  down  the  rude  stair-way,  which  opened  directly  into  the  dining- 
room,  my  ears  were  greeted  by  the  famihar  voice  of  Kate  HiU,  in  her 
usual  merry  tone,  foffowed  by  a  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  the  sweety 
clear  voice  of  a  stranger  joined,  so  different  from  any  thing  I  had  heard 
among  the  rough  lake-shore  lumber-men  with  whom  my  lot  had  been 
cast  during  the  last  six  months,  that  I  involuntarily  paused  to  listen. 
Something  was  said  by  the  same  sweet,  mellow  voice,  and  another  burst 
of  laughter  followed.  The  flourish  of  my  hair  suddenly  disappeared; 
my  cravat  lost  its  complicated,  jaunty  tie ;  my  collar  settled  away  into 
an  easy,  natural  fit ;  and  I  stepped  into  the  room  with  something  of  the 
quiet,  unassuming  air  that  I  should  have  presented  at  home. 

The  trout,  a  delicious-looking  morsel,  stuffed  and  baked,  and  done  to 
a  dainty  brown,  lay  in  close  proximity  to  a  tempting  white-fish,  the  very 
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ooimierpart  of  the  one  I  had  eaten  for  breakfast,  both  steaming  up  clouds 
of  saYOTj,  inviting  odors ;  and  the  company  were  only  restrained  from 
an  immediate  and  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  tempting  viands  by  the 
declaration  of  Kate  that  >  they  should  n*t  touch  a  mouthful  until  I  had 
made  my  appearance/ 

Grim  reader,  did  you  ever  eat  a  white-fish  or  a  baked  trout,  with  In- 
dian meal  griddle-cakes  and  wild  honey  ?  Not  such  a  shrivelled,  dried- 
ap  conglomeration  of  scales,  fins,  hard  skinny  flesh,  bones  and  salt  as 
you  may  procure  at  one  of  our  city  hotels  by  that  name ;  but  a  real 
bona-fide  fresh  fish,  caught  by  your  own  hook  or  net  just  at  sun^rise,  the 
fiiBt  trophy  of  your  now  acknowledged  skill,  and  served  up  for  break- 
fiist,  juicy,  delicious,  and  of  a  snowy  white,  with  the  memory  of  your 
lide  on  the  blue  dancing  water,  in  a  neat  white  skiff,  propelled  by  the 
pretty  daughter  of  your  landlady,  yet  green  in  your  imagination  ?  Did 
you  ever — pshaw !  of  course  you  never  did,  or  there  could  be  no  earthly 
reason  assigned  why  you  should  be  loafing  around  some  fashionable 
waterin^place  during  Uie  hot  summer  montl^,  instead  of  finding  health, 
quiet  and  pleasure  by  the  clear  waters  of  the  west :  so  I  shall  not  waste 
words  on  your  ignorance  by  describing  the  various  beauties  of  bass, 
pickerel,  pike,  and  a  host  of  other  fish  that  swarm  in  the  great  lakes ;  or 
painting  the  morning  ramble  through  the  cool  green  forest,  followed  by 
a  dinner  of  wild  fowl  and  a  supper  of  sweet,  rare  venison  steak.  No 
wonder  you  have  lost  your  appetite,  and  have  to  go  to  some  springs  or 
other  to  recruit !  A  man  who  do  n't  know  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  venison,  who  never  ate  white-fish  or  lake-trout,  and  who  is  a 
stranger  to  genuine  prairie-hens,  and  too  Wy  to  cultivate  their  acquaint- 
ance, ought  to  have  a  *  bowel  complaint^  I 

Springing  forward  as  I  entered  the  room,  Kate  caught  me  by  the  arm, 
and  welcoming  me  kindly  to  White  Lake,  she  pa^ed  her  arm  gaily 
around  my  waist,  and  dragged  her  half-willing  victim  to  the  &rther  end 
of  the  long  table  in  a  land  of  wild,  frightened  waltz ;  when,  pausing 
directly  in  front  of  the  stranger  lady,  she  ejaculated : 

*  Mr.  Bates,  Alice  Lee.' 

Miss  Lee  rose,  bowing  gracefiilly,  and  cordially  extended  a  delicate 
white  hand.  To  have  made  a  drawing-room  bow  in  such  circumstances 
would  have  at  once  lowered  me  at  least  sixteen  degrees  in  the  eyes  of 
Kate,  Ned  Green,  and  the  skipper;  and  to  nod  in  the  ready,  funiliar 
style  of  the  lumber-men,  seemed  equally  inappropriate :  so  I  determined 
to  *■  split  the  difference,'  and  bow  alK>ut '  half  and  halt'  Kate,  however, 
effectually  redeemed  my  obeisance  from  any  appearance  of  studied  re- 
finement, by  pulling  me  backward  just  at  the  critical  moment  when  I 
flattered  myself  that  the  'difference'  was  handsomely  'split,'  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  nearly  bring  my  head  and  knees  in  contact ;  and  then  push- 
ing me  as  suddenly  forward,  so  as  to  straighten  me  up  with  a  jerk,  just 
like  opening  a  jack-knife ;  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  companv,  no 
doubt,  but  to  my  ill-concealed  chagrin.  For  this  piece  of  frolic  I,  now- 
ever,  revenged  myself  by  a  warm  loss  from  the  tempting  lips  of  the 
laughing  b^uty,  when  the  &ce  of  Ned  Green  was  observed  to  elongate 
just  in  proportion  as  mine  recovered  its  natural  serenity. 

Leadmg  me  to  the  table,  and  seating  me  beside  herself^  Kate  com- 
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menced  an  undertone,  and,  to  all  appearance,  wonderfully  confidential 
conversation,  to  the  still  greater  annoyance  of  the  poor  fellow,  who  was 
led  to  suppose,  from  our  occasional  quick  glances  at  himself  that  the  con- 
versation was  in  some  manner  mysteriously  connected  witli  his  own  in- 
dividual private  affairs  and  appearance.  He,  however,  so  £a,r  bottled 
his  wrath  as  to  place  a  chair  for  Miss  Lee,  and  with  his  blandest  smile 
and  most  finished  bow,  asked  her  to  '  set  by.'  The  effect  of  this  demon- 
stration was,  however,  wholly  lost  on  Kate.  Indeed,  one  would  have 
thought  she  was  entirely  ignorant  of  v)ho  Mr.  Ned  Green  did  lead  to  the 
table.  This  was  something  very  much  like  adding  insult  to  injury ;  and 
when,  in  the  ardor  of  our  talk,  Kate  pulled  down  my  head  and  whispered 
in  my  ear,  and  I  returned  the  confidence  in  turn,  only  contriving  to  draw 
Kate  a  Uttle  nearer,  and  to  somewhat  prolong  the  mysterious  communi- 
cation, winding  up  by  a  whisper  apparently  intended  to  be  extremely 
low  and  guarded,  and  yet  loud  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard,  of  *  Ned 
must  n't  know  any  thing  about  it,  of  course ;  you  understand ;  mum 's 
the  word,'  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  smile  and  a  nod  which  spoke 
volumes  in  itseli^  the  poor  fellow  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  and 
looking  daggers  at  Kate,  he  observed : 

*  Come,  Bates,  are  you  ever  going  to  carve  that  ar  fish ! ' 

As  he  said  this,  he  transferred  his  glance  to  me,  with  a  look  which 
would  have  demolished  a  stove-pipe ;  but  as  I  sat  with  the  tall  coffee- 
urn  between  us,  I  merely  ducked  my  head,  and  the  glance  passed  harm- 
less. 

Kate  sat  while  I  was  cutting  up  the  tempting  fish  with  an  abstracted 
air,  imtil  she  was  roused  by  Ned  with : 

*  Come,  pour  out  some  coffee ;  do  n't  you  see  we  're  all  waiting  ? ' 

*  Pshaw ! '  said  Kate,  suddenly  starting,  *  I  forgot  you  were  aB  at  the 
table ;'  and  she  turned  the  coffee  with  a  haste  that  was  almost  dangerous. 

This  last  remark  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  clatter  of  knives 
and  forks  and  the  ringing  of  spoons,  and  I  had  now  an  opportunity  to 
contrast  more  closely  the  appearance  of  the  different  members  of  our 
little  party. 

The  stopper  has  already  been  described,  and  I  am  myself  indescriba- 
ble, and  must  therefore  be  imagined. 

Kate  Hill  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  belle  of  the  place ;  and  she  truly 
merited  that  distinction,  if  black  eyes,  red  cheeks,  tempting  lips,  and  a 
form  the  proudest  of  our  city  belles  might  envy,  had  any  claims  to 
beauty.  There  was  a  roguishly  arch  expression  lurking  in  her  clear  eyes, 
and  a  whole  troupe  of  mischievous  sprites  were  eternally  playing  their 
gambols  amid  the  saucy  curls  of  her  glossy  hair ;  though  when  she  was 
sober  she  would  draw  on  a  face  so  supematurally  solemn  as  to  feirly  as- 
tonish the  spirit  of  mirth,  and  effectually  drive  him  from  her  presence ; 
and  then  the  elves  would  slink  out  of  sight  in  her  hair,  and  the  room 
X would  seem  to  grow  darker;  and  one  felt,  beneath  the  influence  of  one 
of  those  looks,  as  if  he  had  just  attended  the  funeral  of  his  dearest  friend, 
and  had  been  forgotten  in  the  Will.  On  the  whole,  she  was  the  wildest, 
the  sprightliest,  most  inexplicable  little  tyrant  that  was  ever  the  acknow- 
ledged queen  of  forest  beauty. 

Miss  Lee  was  of  a  different  order  and  style  of  beauty.    She  had  the 
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fiiiiltless  fonn  and  biilliant  eyes  of  her  cousin,  and  her  complexion  was 
fiiirer  than  the  misty  clouds  the  sun-light  loves  to  linger  on  at  parting, 
and  as  the  clouds,  was  tinged  with  fiunt  roses,  like  the  shadow  of  a  crim- 
son curtain.  There  was  a  winning  sweetness  of  expression  on  her  lips, 
and  a  quiet,  gentle  dimple  m  her  chin ;  but  the  fire  of  her  large  eyes, 
and  the  sweeping  contour  of  her  forehead,  redeemed  these  from  their 
apparent  lack  of  energy.  True,  she  was  thus  beautiful,  but  the  spell  of 
her  presence  was  not  m  these :  it  was  in  the  gentle  realization  of  that 
natural  and  acquired  refinement  which  hung  about  her  Uke  a  mantle, 
contrasting  with  the  rude  wildness  of  her  companions. 

Ned  Green  was  a  handsome  young  lumber-man  of  twenty,  the  general 
fiivorite  of  lake-shore  beauties,  good-natured,  active,  daring,  and  manly, 
with  clear,  jolly  blue  eyes,  curling  hair,  and  light,  firm  tread.  He  was 
the  undisputed  monarch  of  the  wrestling  ring,  boxing,  running,  or  leap- 
ing match,  and  could  *  saw  or  chop  round  any  lumber-man  in  those  dig- 
gins,  and  ^ve  him  odds  at  that'  Public  opinion  had,  for  once,  rightly 
assigned  Imn  to  Kate  Hill  as  her  future  partner  for  life,  and  public  opin- 
ion never  made  a  better  match. 

After  dinner  I  left  for  the  boat  at  once,  to  trim  and  secure  her  load 
and  prepare  for  our  departure.  By  the  time  the  skipper  appeared  with 
our  passengers,  I  had  made  main-sail  on  the  little  craft,  got  her  headed 
for  the  lake,  and  made  £ast  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  with  a  long 
plank  communicating  with  the  shore.  While  Ned  and  the  skipper  were 
setting  the  ladies  aboard,  I  occupied  myself  in  hoisting  her  jib  as  she 
lay  ¥nth  her  head  to  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  a  light  breeze  from 
the  north-west  The  ladies'  carpet-bags,  which  were  already  aboard,  I 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  stow  away  in  an  old  sea-chest  m  our  little 
fore-castle ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  see  the  ladies  them- 
selves aboard.  Kate  had  been  led  across  the  plank  with  perfect  case, 
except  that  she  nearly  pushed  Ned  into  the  creek,  in  a  sudden  yW^ A/,  the 
moment  she  was  actually  safely  aboard.  But  with  Alice  the  case  was 
difierent  In  vain  did  Ned  and  the  skipper  assure  her  of  the  perfect 
safety  of  the  enterprise ;  in  vain  did  Kate  (suddenly  forgetting  the  fear 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  disastrous  to  Ned)  walk  back  and  forth  half 
a  dozen  times  unsupported. 

*Let  Bates  try,'  said  Kate,  who  was  ashore  again;  *he'll  manage  it 
m  some  way :  get  out  of  the  way,  Ned  I' 

Stepping  lightly  on  the  plank — a  narrow,  vibrating  affair,  not  more 
than  ten  mches  wide,  and  stretching  over  a  dozen  feet  of  water — and 
apo]<^]2ing  for  its  insecurity  to  unaccustomed  feet,  I  presented  my  hand, 
and  to  my  surprise,  it  was  at  once  taken,  and  Miss  Lee  assisted  aboard 
i^thout  the  slightest  appearance  of  that  apprehension  she  had  a  moment 
before  professed.  Kate  caught  my  hand  as  Miss  Lee  dropped  it,  and 
sprang  lightly  aboard,  and  then  turned  to  laugh  at  her  discomfited  gal- 
lant 

*  By  the  horn  spoons ! '  muttered  the  skipper,  dropping  his  lower  jaw 
tm  it  rested  on  his  cravat ;  and  then  turmng  away,  he  indulged  in  a 
long,  low  whistle. 

'  That  ar  's  a  go ! '  said  the  boy  who  was  to  cast  off  our  lines,  leering 
wickedly  on  the  chagrined  gallants. 
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*  What  do  you  mean,  you  rascal  ? '  said  Ned,  kicking  him. 

*  What  do  you  mean,  you  land-lubber?'  said  the  sjdpper,  cuffing  his 
ears. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  echoed  Kate,  putting  on  a  face  so  ludicrously 
and  supematurally  solemn,  that  the  boy  &irly  trembled  in  his  boots,  and 
Miss  Lee  and  myself  burst  into  a  wild  laugh. 

*  Never  mind,  Ned,'  she  continued ;  '  it 's  all  in  knowing  how.' 

This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ;  and  springing  hurriedly  aboard,  Ned 
pretended  to  be  very  busy  assisting  the  skipper.  The  boy  on  shore  cast 
off  our  lines,  letting  go  her  bow-line  first,  when  her  head  fell  off,  and  the 
sails  filling,  her  stem-line  was  cast  off,  and  we  were  away. 

It  was  now  near  sun-set,  and  as  the  lake  is,  during  the  summer  months, 
subject  to  land  and  sea  breezes,  we  resolved  to  stand  out  some  four  or  five 
miles  beyond  the  reach  of  the  shore-breeze,  and  run  up  the  lake  with  the 
north-west  wind  outside. 

Slanting  through  the  smoky  air  fell  the  sun-light,  making  a  long  golden 
track  on  the  waters,  and  beautiful  roseate  shadows  chased  each  other 
playfully  back  and  forth  over  the  waving  sea  of  the  visible  atmosphere. 
Far  away  in  the  south-west,  a  single  dark  doud  lifted  its  head,  like  some 
old  mountain,  proudly  from  out  the  waters,  with  every  varied  feature  of 
an  Andean  hill,  from  the  high,  jutting  precipice  and  soaring  peak,  to  the 
even  slope  and  dark  ravine.  Down  its  side  flowed  a  white  streak,  like  a 
mountain-torrent,  with  cascade  and  rapids  and  pool;  and  the  lighter 
clouds  gathered  about  its  summit  as  they  gather  around  the  '  pride  of 
the  highlands'  before  a  storm.  At  the  water's  edge  I  fancied  I  could  see 
the  billows  break  against  it,  and  involuntarily  listened  for  the  roar  of  the 
surf. 

Turning  to  the  shore,  the  tops  of  the  hills  were  alone  touched  with  a 
crimson  hght ;  and  beyond  and  above  them  the  twilight,  gray  and  still, 
had  already  himg  her  sober  veil  athwart  the  sky,  suspended  in  undulat- 
ing folds  from  a  few  pale,  lonely  stars. 

*  How  beautiful ! '  said  a  clear  voice  at  my  elbow. 

I  started  at  this  echo  of  my  own  thoughts,  and  turned  quickly  to  the 
speaker,  Miss  Lee.  She  was  leaning  against  the  main-bcK>m,  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  mast,  gazing  absorbedly  on  the  beautiful  scene.  The 
calnmess  of  her  features,  and  the  auiet  repose  of  her  attitude,  so  lifeless 
of  emotion,  betokened  perfect  inactivity  of  mind ;  but  the  fire  that  blazed 
fitfully  through  the  long  lashes,  drooping  so  languidly  over  the  contracted 
pupils,  gleaming  with  a  sudden  intelligence,  and  then  as  suddenly  bum- 
mg  out,  showed  that  her  senses  alone  were  in  a  state  of  repose,  while  her 
mind  had  gone  out,  free  and  unfettered,  to  roam  over  the  trackless  waters, 
and  bathe  in  the  billowy  sea  of  golden  mist  that  rolled  above. 

Since  the  hour  when  I  first  set  foot  aboard  the  Little  Nell  till  now,  I 
had  met  no  one  who  could  understand  or  appreciate  the  m^teries  of 
that  wondrous  world  which  we  carry  within  ourselves,  the  kingdom  of 
the  invisible  presence.  Thought ;  and  seen  no  one  who  could  admire  with 
me  the  visible  glory  of  the  outward  world.  To  my  companions,  like 
myself^  these  scenes  were  familiar ;  and  unlike  myself,  familiarity,  if  it 
did  not  breed  contempt,  had  produced  an  apathetical  indifference.  Con- 
sequently I  felt,  as  many  a  life-dreamer  has  felt  in  similar  situations,  a 
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sense  of  lonelinesBy  an  intense  craving  and  reaching  out  for  the  compan- 
ionship of  some  mind  whose  hopes  and  aspirations  were  congenial,  the 
thirst  of  that  amhition  that  would  set  the  dreamer  apart  from  his  fellows. 

Ned  was  engaged  in  an  earnest  conversation  with  Kate,  and  the  skip- 
per was  leaning  listlessly  over  the  tiller,  whistling  for  a  breeze.  It  had 
fidlen  a  dead  calm,  leaving  us  some  five  miles  out  on  the  lake,  rocking 
heavily  up  and  down  on  the  uneasy  waters ;  and  the  sails  flapped  wim 
a  wearisome  sound  against  the  spars  and  rigging. 

'  Is  it  not  glorious  3 '  said  Miss  Lee,  slowly  turning  to  me. 

'  I  never  saw  a  lovelier  evening,'  I  replied :  ^  see  how  gradually  the 
twilight  steals  over  the  water.' 

'  I  wonder  if  Italian  sun-sets  are  more  beautiful :  the  mist  floats  around 
the  hill-tops  like  a  delicate  veiL' 

*  There  is  not  a  loveHer  sky  in  all  the  Old  World,  Alice,  than  that 
which  is  spread  over  our  own  home,'  said  I,  unconsciously  using  her  first 


^  And  yet  it  is  neglected  by  men  of  refinement  and  literature.' 

*  Not  entirely,  though  fer  too  much  so.  Never  was  a  land  more  worthy 
of  all  the  admiration  and  eulogy  that  genius  can  bestow,  and  I  hope  that 
some  of  our  ^fted  authors  will  yet  finish  the  task  that  Cooper  and  others 
have  so  nobly  begun.' 

' True,  they  have  done  much.    Do  you  not  love  to  be  a  sailor?' 

*  Sometimes,'  I  replied,  seating  myself  beside  her ;  '  but  it  is  not  alwa^ 
pleasant.' 

'  I  should  think  one  such  evening  would  repay  you  for  a  month  of 
hardship.' 

*  One  weh  evening  does,  Alice ;  but  many  similar  ones,  with  no  more 
appreciating  a  companion  than  the  skipper  there,  are  almost  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  chamu' 

The  sun  had  now  been  down  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  the  evening 
was  so  clear  that  objects  could  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  I  fancied 
that  the  swell  of  the  lake  was  growing  shorter  and  heavier. 

'  How  strangely  the  mist  boils  up  out  on  the  lake ! '  observed  Alice, 
after  a  long  pause.  She  had  been  gazing  steadily  to  windward  for  some 
minutes. 

I  turned  quickly  to  the  quarter  indicated. 

The  light,  smoky  vi^r  which  had  all  day  hung  over  the  water  had 
grown  denser  and  aarker,  till  it  somewhat  resembled  a  light  fog,  through 
which  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  stars  could  hardly  be  discerned.  Close 
to  the  horizon,  where  the  sky  and  the  water  blended,  it  had  suddenly 
lifted  or  rolled  up,  like  an  immense  curtain,  in  the  form  of  a  low  arch, 
resting  at  either  extremity  on  the  waves,  and  in  the  centre  was  in  a  state 
of  strange  and  wonder^l  commotion.  In  places  the  roll  was  as  smooth 
and  regular  as  if  folded  by  human  hands,  but  in  others  was  thrown  into 
confused  and  irregular  doud-like  masses,  from  which  £ftntastic  spiral 
columns  dipped  curiously  downward,  and  were  suddenly  withdrawn ;  or 
parting  into  little  snowy  wreaths,  were  driven  hither  and  thither  in  an 
inextricable  whirl,  as  if  tossing  and  rebounding  from  the  seething  waters 
beneath.  That  portion  of  the  heavens  revealed  beyond  this  wonderfid 
arch  was  of  a  dull,  leaden-gray  color,  across  whidb  flashed  continual 
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streamers  of  lurid  red,  as  of  the  reflection  of  a  distant  conflagration  seen 
through  the  momentary  openings  of  its  own  dun  mantle  of  smoke. 
Above  this,  the  sky  had  not  changed,  but  stretched  softly  away  in  all  its 
wondrous  and  illimitable  glory. 

*  In  with  the  canvas,  for  your  life !  in  with  it ! ' 

It  needed  not  the  warning  cry  of  the  skipper  to  urge  me  to  my  duty. 
Already  I  was  at  the  halliards,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  Little  Nell  was  rolling  tmeasily  upon  the  billows  under  bare  pole ; 
but  as  the  apprehended  storm  would  drive  us  directly  upon  the  bluff 
shore  under  our  lee,  the  main-sail  was  dose-reefed,  and  I  stood  by  to  set 
it  again  after  the  first  violence  of  the  puff  should  be  over.  While  these 
preparations  were  going  on,  the  arch  had  rushed  upward  and  outward, 
growing  less  distinctly  defined  as  it  spread,  and  shadowing  the  dim  light 
with  its  rushing  wings,  till  the  darkness  settled  palpably  around  us,  in  a 
seeming  circuit  of  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  air,  too,  appeared 
to  grow  close  and  heavy,  as  of  many  persons  breathing  in  a  small  room. 
Still  the  roar  of  the  distant  surf  was  distinctly  audible,  as  we  held  our 
breath  in  awe,  till  it  was  drowned  in  the  swelling  moan  of  the  advancing 
tempest  The  lights  on  shore  were  shut  from  view  by  the  advancing 
vapor,  and  we  were  alone  with  darkness  and  the  storm. 

In  mercy  for  us,  the  tempest  sent  a  light  breeze  as  a  harbinger  of  its 
approach,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  little  headway  was  got  upon  our  craft;, 
and  her  head  brought  close  to  the  wind.  The  ladies  were  hurriedly  col- 
lected at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Ned  I  lashed 
some  empty  casks  we  happened  to  have  on  board,  two  under  each  of  the 
heavy  thwarts,  so  that,  with  the  farther  security  of  our  little  fore-castle, 
which  was  perfectly  water-tight,  there  was  at  least  but  little  danger  of 
our  going  down  outside. 

Scarcely  were  these  preparations  completed  ere  the  tempest  burst  in 
all  its  ftuy.  Our  frail  vessel  bowed  to  her  powerftil  antagonist  till  the 
water  poured  over  her  side  in  a  torrent;  and  then,  gracefully  recovering, 
leaped  eagerly  forward  to  the  contest,  but  was  lifted  bodily  on  a  giant 
surge,  and  flung  violently  astern. 

For  an  instant  I  thought  we  were  lost,  as  the  water  swept  by  and  over 
lis  in  a  rushing  torrent,  and  instinctively  I  grasped  an  oar  that  lay  near 
me.  At  the  same  instant  I  felt  a  soft  arm  thrown  hurriedly  about  me, 
with  a  timid,  half-doubtful,  half-clinging  pressure. 

But  the  Little  Nell  recovered  herself  nobly,  and  as  she  rose  gallantly 
on  the  next  wave,  flinging  the  spray  half-mast  high,  to  fall  in  a  shower 
over  our  persons,  the  voice  of  the  skipper  blent  with  the  storm  for  a 
moment,  and  was  swept  away  to  leeward,  as  he  bent  resolutely  over  the 
tiUer : 

*  By  the  horn  spoons !  hurrah ! ' 

For  half  an  hour  there  was  an  alternate  succession  of  puffs  and  lulls. 
The  gale  then  became  steady,  but  gradually  increasing  in  violence,  until 
the  whole  surface  of  the  lake  was  white  with  foam,  Sijough  which  out 
gallant  fabric  appeared  to  rush  with  the  velocity  of  an  eagle  on  the  wing, 
the  spray  flying  m  a  continual  arch  over  her  cross-trees. 

At  len^h  the  darkness  dispersed  a  little,  and  we  were  enabled  to  note 
our  position.     Good  heavens  I  there  was  a  bright  light  under  our  lee : 
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we  were  hardly  a  mile  outside  Muskegon  Light-house,  and  the  breakers 
were  leaping  madly  over  the  bar  within  half  that  distance,  so  surely  and 
rapidly  had  the  storm  driven  us  before  it,  although  we  appeared  to  ad- 
vance. 

All  eyes  noted  our  danger  at  the  same  moment  There  were  none  of 
us  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  there  was  even  a  hope  of 
escape.  The  narrow  channel  opened  into  the  lake  in  the  form  of  an 
elbow,  but  the  breakers  rolled  completely  across  it,  with  a  violence  that 
would  have  torn  us  to  shreds  in  an  instant  We  could  see  their  white 
crests  leap  wildly  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  a  dozen  feet  or  more,  and 
then  Ml  back,  but  to  be  succeeded  by  others.  The  roar  and  turmoil  of 
the  surf  was  beginning  to  rise  above  the  noise  of  the  gale,  like  the  thun- 
der of  Niagara.  Slowly  but  steadily  we  drifted  down  to  certain  destruc- 
tion, every  surge  flinging  us  aloft  in  its  giant  embrace,  as  if  in  the  very 
wantonness  of  power,  and  hurling  us  remorselessly  nearer  and  nearer  the 
wan  and  grisly  Presence  whose  footsteps  were  abroad  on  the  waters. 

'  Doomed ! '  said  the  skipper  "solemnly,  during  a  momentary  lulL  *  The 
Little  Nell  will  never  make  another  tnp.'  , 

'  Hush !  we  are  at  the  very  portals  of  eternity.' 

'  God  can  alone  save  us !' 

I  turned  to  the  pale  face  of  the  last  speaker,  whose  arm  was  thrown 
clingingly  around  me.  I  had  supported  her  against  the  violent  motion 
of  the  boat.  God  help  me  I  her  look  of  innocent  confidence  and  trust, 
even  in  spite  of  her  last  words,  was  absolutely  appalling,  as  though  I 
could  afford  protection  in  the  last  impotent  struggle.  Until  now,  even 
in  the  fiice  of  despair,  there  had  been  with  me  a  faint  hope,  the  shadowy 
outline  of  that  blessed  form  that  never  quite  deserts  the  young  and  daring. 
With  a  confident  reliance  on  the  power  and  skill  of  the  sinewy  limbs 
and  the  strong  heart  that  had  never  failed  their  o^vner,  I  felt  that  I  might 
even  yet  be  saved ;  but  as  I  glanced  at  the  frail  form  at  my  side,  a  pal- 
pable vision  of  the  triumph  of  the  passionless  Conqueror  passed  before 
my  mind.  I  could  see  the  shapely  forms,  grown  stiff  in  his  cold  em- 
brace ;  the  ghastly  horror  of  the  distorted  features ;  the  rounded  limbs, 
swaying  idly  to  and  fro  beneath  the  dark  waters,  with  a  fixedness  and 
rigidity  of  motion  that  was  more  than  terrible ;  the  crowd  on  the  beach ; 
the  smoothing  down  of  those  out-starting  muscles ;  and  most  fearful  of 
all,  the  closing  of  the  poor  bruised  lids  over  those  protruding  eyes.  There 
were  the  faces  of  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  me ;  the  mother  who 
had  already  once  bared  her  heart  to  the  touch  of  the  All-Sorrowful ; 
the  sisters  and  brother  who  were  wont  to  place  such  an  implicit  reliance 
in  my  stren^  and  skill  as  a  sure  safeguard  on  the  waters. 

Strange  mat  we  two  should  be  so  linked  together — the  fur  stranger 
and  mjrself. 

1  chanced  to  glance  at  Ned.  His  fiice  was  as  pallid  as  the  sheeted 
foam  that  rushed  seethingly  by,  and  already  the  bitterness  of  the  &;reat 
agony  was  passing  over  his  heart.  Kate  leaned  against  him  with  an 
expression  of  trust,  mingled  with  a  shrinking  terror,  that  was  pitiful  in 
its  helpless  confidence.  Who  should  awake  her  from  the  hope  that  was 
as  a  bubble  ?     Might  she  not  have  read  despair  in  his  averted  looks  ? 

The  skipper  had  calmly  divested  himself  of  his  cravat  and  boots,  and 
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had  drawn  his  belt  a  little  tighter,  with  the  air  of  a  man  having  nothing 
to  hope,  yet  mechanically  preparing  for  a  fhiitlees  struggle ;  and  he  now 
bent  earnestly  over  the  tiller,  and  watched  the  motion  of  the  boat  with 
an  attention  that  improved  every  chance  of  escape  or  procrastination. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me.  Although  it  seemed  but  little  short  of 
madness,  still  I  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  force  more  sail  upon 
our  already  burthened  craft.  True,  if  I  tailed,  our  &te  would  only  be 
more  sudden  and  irremediable.  It  was  staking  our  last  and  only  hope, 
that  of  nearly  reaching  the  shore  before  we  were  broken  up,  against  a 


With  hurried  fingers  I  tore  away  the  line  with  which  the  jib  was  lashed 
to  the  stay,  and  gave  it  to  the  wind.  As  the  broad  sheet  rushed  out 
from  its  fastenings  and  spread  to  the  gale,  the  little  crafb  bowed  till  the 
water  poured  over  her  side  in  a  torrent,  but  recovered  herself  slowly  and 
rushed  forward  with  a  mad  bound,  only  to  be  flung  back  again.  Throw- 
ing my  whole  strength  and  weight  into  the  effort,  it  was  not  until  I  had 
been  thrice  plunged  headlong  beneath  the  purging  waters,  and  once  nearly 
lost  my  hold  of  the  boat,  that  I  succeeded  in  trimming  and  securing  the 
swelling  canvas.    I  then  passed  astern  and  took  the  tSler. 

Even  as  I  grasped  it,  and  gave  her  a  freer  sheet,  a  fearful  biUow  heaved 
up  in  the  red  light  of  the  bcuacon,  and  combing  over,,  poured  down  upon 
our  doomed  heads  in  a  cloud  of  foam.  The  boat  was  mstantly  filled  and 
driven  under ;  but  now  the  casks  my  forethought  had  arranged  did  us 
good  service,  and  we  struggled  slowly  to  the  surface.  The  wave  had 
broken  outside ;  we  were  upon  the  bar  I 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  boat  kept  her  upright,  and  the  broad  canvas 
straining  out  as  though  it  would  part  from  me  bolt-ropes,  we  moved 
heavily  forward,  half  buried  in  the  water.  Another  breaker !  but  this 
time  it  rose' directly  under  us;  the  bows  of  the  vessel  shot  far  out  into 
the  air,  she  careened  violently,  freeing  herself  from  the  water  with  which 
she  was  filled,  and  then  surged  forward  with  a  shock  that  threatened  to 
part  her  in  fragments.  Another  and  another!  still  she  forged  slowly 
ahead,  and  at  last  the  white  line  of  the  surf  was  fairly  astern. 

At  this  instant  a  rushing  shriek,  as  of  many  voices  mingling  in  the 
affony  of  terror,  but  swelling  high  above  the  roar  of  the  surf  and  the 
whistling  of  the  rigging,  rose  fitfully  from  out  the  seaward  gloom,  and 
died  hoarsely  away  in  a  prolonged  moan. 

*  My  God  1  what  was  that  ?' 

There  was  no  time  for  a  reply,  for  the  blast  that  instantly  followed 
aknost  took  away  our  breath,  though  to  me  the  sound,  although  singu- 
lar, was  not  a  stranger :  the  voice  of  the  pent-up  wind  as  it  rushed  along 
the  cavity  of  a  curling  wave,  the  weird  war-cry  of  the  contending  ele- 
ments, I  felt  my  heart  leap  to  my  throat  with  a  wild  bound,  and  my 
blood  boiled  along  my  veins  with  the  peculiar  thrill  of  aroiising  courage, 
as  if  the  defiant  shriek  of  the  storm  had  been  addressed  directly  to  my- 
self As  the  vessel  met  the  broken  billows,  and  rushed  madly  up  their 
dark  slopes,  the  eager  excitement  of  my  frame  appeared  to  pass  into  the 
inanimate  wood ;  and  as  I  bent  forward  and  watched  her  motion  with 
an  absorbing  and  controlling  interest,  she  seemed  rather  to  obey  the  im- 
pulse of  volition  than  the  natural  laws  that  prescribe  the  motion  of  matter. 
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The  skipper,  too,  had  caught  the  excitement  He  would  chuckle  and 
Tub  his  hands  glee^lly,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  eyes  sparkling  merrily ; 
he  would  lean  over  the  side  and  watch  the  hurrying  billows,  and  then 
glance  at  the  canvas,  with  many  a  muttered  repetition  of  his  &yorite 
oath. 

The  veriest  coward  alive  will  meet  a  certain  degree  of  danger  with  an 
appearance  of  interest ;  and  to  the  brave  there  is  a  fiucination  in  peril 
that  nothing  else  can  afford.  Who  does  not  remember  with  something 
more  than  pleasure  the  proud  thrill  of  triumph  with  which  he  first  out- 
stripped his  fellows  in  some  daring  feat ;  such  as  stemming  successfully 
the  rushing  torrent,  or  climbing  far  out  on  the  very  topmost  bough  of  a 
waving  oak,  where  none  of  his  companions  dared  to  follow  ?  And  the 
man  who  plunges  headlong  into  the  fiercest  shock  of  battle,  or  raises  his 
proud  arm  in  contention  with  the  elements,  is  actuated  by  the  same  mo- 
tives, and  experiences  the  same  wild  joy,  that  animates  the  ardent  school- 
boy. O  Pleasure !  thou  fickle  phantom  of  the  pursuing  heart,  they  have 
never  drained  the  foaming  cup  of  thy  delirious  bliss  who  have  not  faced  the 
destroying  angel  in  some  one  of  his  legion  forms. 

So  the  niffht  wore  slowly  away,  the  gale  gradually  decreasing  in  vio- 
lence, until  it  was  but  a  moderate  breeze ;  out  the  commotion  of  the 
lake  was  such  that  we  did  not  dare  to  alter  our  course,  but  stood  directly 
out  into  the  lake,  although  we  reduced  the  canvas  as  much  as  was  prac- 
ticable with  a  perfect  control  of  our  movements. 

At  last  a  few  &int  streaks  of  gray  in  the  east  announced  the  near  ap- 
proach of  day.  The  skipper,  Ned  and  Kate,  were  in  the  fore-castle,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  around  our  little  lamp ;  and  the  savory  odor  of  steam- 
ing coffee  gave  token  that  Kate  had  also  put  our  little  stove  in  requisition. 

Alice  had  preferred  remaining  without,  as  the  strange  gurgle  of  the 
water  and  the  uneasy  motion  of  the  boat  in  that  pent-up  place  inspired 
hei  with  dread.  She  had  seated  herself  on  the  thwart  next  me,  with  my 
warm  coat  wrapped  about  her,  and  whiled  away  the  hours  in  desultory 
conversation.  I  was  stiff  and  sore  with  the  exhausting  efforts  I  had  un- 
dergone, and  as  soon  as  the  gale  had  sufficiently  died  away  to  admit  of 
steering  with  less  exertion,  I  was  glad  to  change  my  upright  posture  for 
a  seat  beside  her.  Weary  and  wet,  at  last  she  fell  into  a  quiet  and  re- 
freshing slumber,  reclining  unconsciously  against  my  shoulder.  Poor 
girl !  this  was  to  her  a  new  and  strange  existence,  and  the  excitement 
and  exposure  of  the  preceeding  hours  might  have  worn  out  many  a  less 
delicate  frame  than  ners.  I  thought,  as  I  looked  down  upon  her  fair 
young  &ce,  with  the  damp,  disordered  curls  floating  languidly  back  from 
her  pure  brow,  and  streaming  over  the  white  shoulders  peering  timidly 
out  frt>m  the  rough  pearjacket,  that  I  had  never  beheld  any  thing  half  so 
fair,  and  I  inwardly  prayed  that  this  might  not  be  a  type  of  her  voyage 
over  the  stormy  ocean  of  life.  Sleep,  the  blessed  angel,  around  the  pure- 
hearted  weaves  a  strange  spell  of  innocent  loveliness  that  makes  the 
plainest  features  beautiful — beautiful  in  their  calm  and  quiet  repose,  if 
nothing  inore ;  and  his  subtle  fingers  had  wrought  a  smile  upon  the  cur- 
tain of  her  thoughts. 

When  it  was  feurly  day-light,  I  put  the  little  craft  about,  and  ran 
directly  before  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  Qrand  River,  the  bold  sand- 
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hills  at  its  entrance  being  just  visible  above  the  horizon.  The  skipper 
came  out  and  relieved  me  from  my  watch,  the  reef  in  the  main-sail  was 
shaken  out,  and  we  sped  merrily  over  the  imquiet  waters.  I  then  retired 
with  Alice  to  the  fore-castle,  to  partake  of  some  excellent  coffee,  and  have 
a  chat  with  Ned  and  his  pretty  partner. 

Kate  was  looking  a  little  sober,  and  handed  us  the  beverage  with  a 
look  of  demure  thoughtfulness  that  I  could  not  avoid  smiling  hi ;  while 
Ned  was  the  perfect  picture  of  good  nature,  joking  and  laughing,  and 
snapping  his  fingers  in  great  glee.  At  last,  as  if  to  pimish  him  for  one 
of  his  most  wicked  sallies,  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  boat  caused  Kate  to 
spill  some  hot  coffee  on  his  knees  as  she  was  handing  my  cup  to  me ; 
and  his  violent  start  of  sudden  'pain  only  had  the  effect  to  bring  his 
head  in  contact  with  the  foot  of  the  mast,  against  which  he  was  leaning, 
with  a  violence  that  made  it  tremble.  Throwing  up  his  hand  suddenly, 
to  rub  the  contused  phrenological  developments,  he  upset  the  cup  of 
Alice,  bringing  a  fresh  deluge  upon  his  devoted  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
grimaces  and  contortions  of  the  poor  fellow  under  this  triple  infliction 
were  really  pitiful,  but  they  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  laugh 
at  hi^  expense  for  the  ensuing  half-hour.  Although  he  took  it  all  in  good 
part,  it  was  plainly  evident  that  he  did  not  more  than  half  believe  in  the 
genuineness  of  the  accident,  for  he  did  not  venture  to  be  very  witty  again 
in  some  time  without  a  fiirtive  glance  at  the  two  girls,  to  see  if  dieir 
cups  were  freshly  full. 

We  reached  Grand  Haven  at  seven  o'clock,  whereupon  our  passengers 
repaired  to  the  dwelling  of  a  friend,  and  the  skipper  and  myself  to  the 
hotel,  to  sleep  off  the  fatigues  of  the  night  and  prepare  for  the  coming 
ball,  which  was  a  glorious  affair,  and  will  no  doubt  be  long  remembered 
with  pleasure  by  the  Terpsichorean  damsels  of  the  place.  Our  return  to 
White  Lake  was,  however,  excessively  dull,  although  we  carried  a  full 
cargo  beside  our  passengers. 

At  this  place  we  hauled  out  our  craft  and  re-painted  her.  Some  three 
weeks  after,  when  we  entered  the  port  of  Muskegon,  the  skipper's  grand- 
mother 'allowed'  that  The  Storm  was  a  'nicer machine'  than  the  Little 
Nell ;  but  in  spite  of  our  assei-tions,  she  continued  to  asseverate  that  she 
*  knew  that  ar  yaller  fly  the  minnit  she  sot  eyes  on  it,  and  she  reckoned 
Johnny  had  saved  it  when  he  swopped  boats,  out  o'  respec  to  his  granmia.' 

There  was  a  wedding  at  White  Lake  on  the  ensuing  Christmas. 

JVnO'York,  October  S5, 18S3. 
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Thb  shape  ebore  let  oUien  prlze^ 
The  featorao  of  the  fair ; 

I  look  for  spirit  in  her  eyes, 
And  meaning  in  her  air. 


A  damask  cheek,  an  irory  arm, 
Shall  ne'er  my  wishes  win ; 

Give  me  an  animated  form. 
That  speaks  a  mind  within. 


A  fhoe  where  lawfUI  honor  shines, 
Where  sense  and  sweetness  more, 

And  angeHnnooenoe  refines 
The  tenderness  of  love. 


These  are  Uie  soul  of  Beaaty*s  frame, 

Vt^ithoat  whose  vital  aid 
Unfinished  all  her  features  seem, 

And  all  her  roees  dead.     'AxrKsioB* 
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BOMB         GERMAN         BONGS. 
D  2  ATH  -BOUNDS. 

I.  8BREMABE.  ' 

<  What  miuio  wakes  me  from  my  deep, 
So  pleasant  and  lo  light  ?  - 
0  mother,  darlings  see  vho  sings 
So  late  into  the  night' 

'  Nanght  do  I  hear  or  see ;  then  sink 

Back  to  thy  slumber  inild. 
None  brings  Uiee  now  a  serenade, 
poor  sick  little  child.' 

'  Ko,  't  is  not  earthly  mnsio  whieh 
So  fills  me  with  delight ; 
The  angels  call  me  with  their  songs  — 

0  mother  dear,  good  night  1' 

U.  TEX  OBaAH. 

'HTgood  old  neighbor,  wake  once  more 
.   Tne  organ's  solemn  strain ; 
See  if  that  holy  melody 
Can  stir  my  heart  again.* 

The  sick  girl  prkyed ;  the  old  man  played : 

So  played  he  ne'er  before ; 
So  pure,  so  elorious  that  he  knew 

His  own  old  strain  no  more. 

It  was  a  newer,  holier  swell ; 

He  saw,  not  unafraid, 
That  though  bis  hands  might  seek  the  keys^ 

Tet  angel-fingers  played. 

III.  THB  TE&OSTLB. 

'  Bear  me  out  to  the  garden  bowers : 
111  rest  the  summer  long. 
If  once  more  'mid  the  clustering  flowers 

1  hear  the  throstle's  song.' 

They  brought  the  throstle  to  the  child, 

But  still  its  head  it  hung 
Silent  and  sad  within  the  cage^ 

But  not  a  note  it  sung. 

Then  lifts  the  child  an  earnest  look 

With  glances  that  implore : 
It  sinfin  ^  her  eyes  flash  full  of  light, 

And  dose  for  eyermore.  Loswia  uslawb. 

TOL.  ZU.  9 
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STRAY       LEAVES 

FBOM   THS  POHT.FOUO   OP    A   OEOBOIA  I^WTXB  (IN  WASHUfOTOV  CITT). 

I  REMEMBER  very  well  once  coming  from  one  of  the  halls  of  Congreas, 
after  having  listened  attentively  to  a  debate  which  commenced  on  the 
*  Annexation  of  Cuba,'  and  ended  on  *  Progress.'  The  last  speaker,  a 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  had  entered  into  a  discursive  lecture  upon  the 
various  kinds  of  progress  going  on  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  some 
of  his  statements  had  mside  a  lasting  impression  upon  me.  His  oft- 
repeated  query,  *  What  is  progress  ? '  haunted  my  ears,  and  followed  me 
to  my  hotel ;  and  as  I  entered  my  chamber  in  the  evening  twilight,  I 
flung  myself  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  bright  fire,  and  repeated  aloud: 

*  What  is  progress  ? ' 

And  then  I  went  off  into  a  deep  reverie.  All  my  early  life  flashed 
back  upon  my  mental  vision  :  the  beautiful  scenes  df  my  young  child- 
hood; the  tender  care  of  my  gentle  mother — one  *  whose  womb  never 
bore  me,  and  whose  breasts  never  gave  me  suck,'  and  yet  whose  fostering 
love  rescued  me  from  an  untimely  grave,  and  strewed  the  sweetest  blos- 
soms of  affection  and  happiness  across  my  path ;  of  my  noble-hearted 
father,  with  his  glowing  genius,  and  his  unconquerable  humor ;  of  my 
dear  brother,  whose  death  flung  such  a  pall  upon  my  life ;  of  the  little 
rose-buds  that  sprung  up  beside  me,  and  which  the  angel  Death  broke 
from  their  parent  stem  ere  they  had  unfolded,  leaving  that  stem  a  with- 
ered and  a  drooping  plant  'And  are  all  these  passed  away?'  I  said, 
'and  is  this  prepress?  These  gray  hairs  gathering  upon  my  brow; 
this  sadness  settling  upon  my  heart;  this  weariness  intruding  itself 
upon  my  limbs :  is  tlus  *  progress '  ?  If  it  be,  I  want  none  of  it  I 
would  rather  be  the  dull  weed  that  rots  on  Lethe's  shore.  Oh  for  my 
happy  boyhood  again !  Oh  for  a  draught  of  the  fountain  of  eternal 
youth  I  * 

*  You  may  have  it  if  you  will  I '  answered  a  soft,  sweet  voice  beside  me. 
I  looked  up  in  amazement,  for  I  had  scarcely  known  that  I  had  spoken 

aloud.  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  absence  of  mind,  for  I  ought  to  have  re- 
membered that  there  was  no  privacy  in  Washington  life,  and  no  security 
fix)m  impertinent  intrusions,  except  by  bolted  doors. 

*  Pardon  me,'  continued  my  visitor,  *  but  I  have  unintentionally  over- 
heard your  soliloquy ;  and  I  repeat,  you  may  have  it  if  you  will.  It  is 
at  my  command.  But  listen  to  me  first,  and  then  decide ;  for  know, 
that  die  draught  once  quaffed,  its  effect  cannot  be  recalled,  and  the  youth 
you  long  after  will  be  yours  for  ever.  Time  itself  will  grow  old ;  gene- 
ration after  generation  will  spring  up  around  you,  mature,  wither,  and 
pass  away;  but  the  bloom  of  eternal  youth  will  be  upon  you,  and 
though  you  long  for  the  rest  of  death  as  ardently  as  the  lover  for  the 
affection  of  his  mistress,  it  will  not,  cannot  come  to  you.  Will  you  have 
it  upon  these  terms  ? ' 

He  stood  quietly  before  me,  awaiting  my  .answer.  He  was  a  young 
man,  apparently  not  over  twenty-five  years  old,  with  a  fine  manly  coun- 
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tenanoe,  in  the  bloom  of  health  and  vigor,  but  with  a  shade  of  sonow 
ixpoa  his  brow. 

*  And  who  are  you,'  asked  I, '  that  offer  so  cenerously  so  rich  a  boon  f 
Tou  had  better  retain  it,'  I  added  incredulousfy,  *  that  you  may  preserve 
your  own  youth  and  mxmliness.' 

'Alas  I '  he  said,  'I  need  it  not  for  any  such  purpose.  I  have  already 
tasted  its  waters,  and  I  can  never  put  aside  its  effects  until  the  end  of  aU 
things  is  at  hand.  More  than  two  centuries  have  already  passed  over 
my  head,  and  I  long  for  the  rest  of  the  grave ;  but  ah !  its  shadows  come 
not  to  me.  As  wave  after  wave  of  the  human  ocean  has  rolled  up  with 
its  beauty  and  its  majesty,  with  its  tide  of  human  sympathy  and  mortal 
affection,  I  have  sought  to  linger  upon  its  summit,  but  it  has  glided  fix)m 
beneath  me  and  pas^dd  away,  leavmg  me  to  repeat  the  same  effort  with 
each  succeeding  wave,  and  with  the  same  vain  result  I  have  no  one 
that  I  care  for ;  even  when  my  heart  dinfls  to  some  fleeting  object,  it  is 
torn  quickly  from  its  hold,  leaving  that  heart  to  weep  tears  of  blood : 
the  sweet  consciousness  of  having  some  one  who  will  mourn  my  fate 
when  I  die,  is  not  for  me.  I  have  no  hope ;  and  even  the  excitement  of 
fear  is  denied  to  me.  Oh  cursed  hour,  when  I  quaffed  the  waters  of  that 
life-giving  fountam  I  when  I  put  an  end  to  all  human  sympathy,  and  left 
myself  an  isolated  wretch,  with  this  mockery  of  perpetu^  bloom  upon 
my  cheek,  and  this  reality  of  per^tual  sorrow  upon  my  heart  I ' 

'But  who  are  you,  and  how  <ud  you  obtain  it?  and  how  is  it,  that 
while  you  have  been  unable  to  give  it  to  those  you  loved,  you  now  offer 
it  to  a  mere  stranger  f ' 

'Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you.    I  was  bom But  there  is  the 

aoond  of  your  suppei^ng :  I  will  tell  you  hereafter.' 

There  was  the  sound  ot  the  gong,  sure  enough,  but  where  was  the 
man?  I  looked  about  in  vain  for  him,  but  either  he  had  vanished 
quickly,  or  he  was  but  the  creature  of  my  dreams.  Quien  sabe  f  If 
he  were  bom  of  that  deep  reverie,  his  paternity  must  be  traced  either  to 
that  Kentucky  senator,  with  his  ofV-repeated  query,  or  to  the  soft  and 
wooing  influences  of  that  luxurious  chair,  and  that  cheerful  fire.  Again 
I  say,  Quien  eahef  But  he  was  gone,  and  he  came  no  more,  although, 
half-doubtingly,  half-lau^hingly,  I  waited  for  him  in  the  dim  twili^t. 
And  again  a  deep  reverie  came  upon  me,  but  this  time  it  was  the  soberi 
second  thought  of  practical  reason. 

'And  ihis  is  '  progress,'  I  said :  '  to  walk  humbly  and  cheerfully  in  the 
path  of  God's  providence ;  to  scatter  the  blessings  which  He  puts  within 
our  hands  to  the  poor  and  wounded  He  has  pli^ed  around  us ;  to  drop 
the  tear  upon  the  blossom  which  Hs  plucks  from  our  bosom :  the  tear  of 
fl(Hrrow  for  our  deep  affliction ;  the  tear  of  hope  and  joy  for  the  blessed 
assurance  that  it  is  transplanted  to  a  lovelier  bower,  where  it  will  continue 
to  unfold  in  an  eternal  sunshine ;  to  scan  the  map  of  life  which  He  has 
spread  before  us,  and  to  teach  to  our  fellow-mortals  the  many  brilliant 
lessons  we  may  learn,  if  we  will ;  to  continue  to  dcvelope  our  faculties 
and  our  usefulness,  with  Our  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  a  brighter  land ;  and 
then,  when  Time  steals  from  us  our  energies  and  our  wisdom,  to  let  our 
floul's  progress  still  be  upward,  until  death  releases  it  from  its  fleshly 
tabemade,  leaving  it  to  soar  to  that  realm  where  only  the  fountain  of 
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pefpetoal  youth  babbles  up,  and  wbere  the  ^  Bpiritoal  body '  shall  oontmne 
to  *  prc^rew '  thioiigh  the  endless  cycles  of  eternity,  gathering  new  strength 


[  new' beauty  on  its  onward  march. 


Pebhapb  there  is  no  part  of  the  earth  where  more  ladicnyas  scenes  take 
place  than  in  Washington.  The  gathering  together  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  varied  interests,  and  the  nnmberless  daimants, 
all  help  to  form  grotesque  incidents,  which,  if  they  could  be  skilfully 
combined  by  a  master  hand,  would  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death. 
Having  neitner  the  time  nor  the  ability,  I  will  only  mention  one.  There 
is  in  Uie  Senate  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  talent,  of  fine  personal 
appearance,  and  of  mimi  table  wit.  On  one  windy  morning,  he  was 
wending  Ids  way  through  a  by-street,  when  a  gust  blew  off  his  hat  It 
had  scarcely  touched  the  ground  before  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog 
pounced  upon  it,  and  ran  away,  bearing  it  as  a  trophy.  The  senator, 
xmwiiling  to  part  so  summarily  with  his  new  beaver,  pursued  the  felon, 
and  the  scene  became  highly  exciting  to  the  people  of  the  metropolis, 
who,  delighted  with  any  incident  that  could  give  amusement,  were  thrown 
into  perfect  ecstasies  of  joy  at  seeing  the  race  between  the  dog  and  the 
senator ;  the  one  plunging  at  his  utmost  speed,  with  the  hat  between 
his  teeth,  and  the  other,  his  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  his 
stentorian  voice  making  the  air  discordant  with  a  multitude  of  fierce 
entreaties  and  impressive  threats,  pursuing  with  frantic  strides  the  caitiff 
ouadruped.  Findbg  that  his  biped  antagonist  was  gaining  upon  him, 
tne  thief  fled  into  an  open  door,  and  in  too  went  his  pursuer.  The  do^ 
dashed  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  up  dashed  the  senator.  The  dog  fled 
into  a  chamber,  and  there  too  ran  the  avenger;  and  there  they  both 
encountered  a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  just  robing  herself  at  her  morning 
toilette,  and  who  was  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  receive  so  unexpected  a 
visit 

'  What  do  you  want,  you  wretch  f '  said  the  lady,  with  flashing  eye 
and  indignant  scowl,  to  tne  senator. 

'My  hat  I'  answered  the  somewhat  affirighted  but  still  determined 
intruder ;  '  my  hat,  which  your  rascally  dog  has  stolen  from  me  I ' 

'  I  beUeve  that  dog  is  Satan  1 '  muttered  the  lady ;  and  then  fiercely 
added  to  the  dog:  'Give  him  his  hat,  Sirl'  which  the  quadruped 
instantly  obeyed.  *  And  now  be  off  with  you,  you  pack  of  fiends  1  *  (to 
the  doff  and  to  the  senator ;)  and  rushing  at  them,  they  both  fled  down 
the  stairs  in  congenial  terror,  forgetting  m  their  present  panic  their  for- 
mer difference.  The  crowd  in  the  street  received  them  with  three 
hearty  cheers,  and  the  honored  representative  of  a  noble  State  went 
home  with  his  rescued  chapeau  in  his  hand,  (to  guard  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  direful  occurrence,)  but  with  a  more  humble  and  subdued 
spirit  than  ever  before  had  throbbed  within  his  bosonu 

'  I  have  learned  a  lesson,'  he  said,  when  he  had  reached  home,  and 
wiped  his  brow ;  *  two,  I  may  say.  One  is,  to  hold  on  to  my  hat  of  a 
windy  day ;  the  other,  and  more  important,  is,  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  rush  into  a  room  where  a  lady  is  dressing ;  for  of  all  the  fierce 
volcanoes  that  Nature  ever  produced,  the  most  terrific  is  an  angiy  woman  I 
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'Why,  f added  be,  with  an  impressiye  gesture,  and  a  slightly-subdued  ex- 
pletiYe,)  there  was  lightning  sufficient  in  that  girl's  eyes  to  nave  furnished 
the  material  for  a  dozen  tropical  storms,  and  enough  left  oyer  for  a  bril- 
liant aurorarborealis ! ' 

But  the  story  lacks  the  mingled  tone  of  fun  and  of  terror  which  the 
hero  giyes  it,  and  which  is  so  provocatiye  of  mirth,  that  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  lamented  statesmen  of  our  land,  wheneyer  he  heard  it, 
or  it  came  back  to  his  recollection,  would  give  way  to  uncontrollable 
laughter,  even  when  the  heavy  hand  of  disease  had  grasped  his  form — a 
grasp  that  was  never  relaxed  until  the  victim  slept  in  death  I 

Waakmgtom  City,  December  S8, 1858. 


THi      wind:      a      FBAOMEKT. 


WZX.B  0». 


FsoM  what  hieh  Tydon  hatt  thon  eom^  0  Wind! 
Thou  hatt  vam  ehminees  upon  thy  breath  t 
Hast  kitted  an  iceberg  on  the  seaa,  or  slept 
An  hour  upon  some  mountain's  brow,  where  dwell 
Perpetual  snows  f    What  region  gave  thee  birth  t 
The  topmost  peak  of  Andes!  or  of  Alps! 
Or  farther  east,  Himalayl^  upon 
Whose  loftiest  height  no  living  thing  can  move^ 
Where  but  to  be  wiere  instant  death  to  man. 
Such  constant  cold  is  ever  reigning  there  I 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  the  many  things 
That  thou  hast  met  in  wandering  over  Earth  I 
Hie  wonders  of  the  mountains  f  —  of  the  seas, 
Or  deserts  wide  I— for  thou  hast  seen  them  all, 
And  paused  to  sun  thyself  in  pleasant  vales. 

Where  dost  thou  sleep,  0  Wind  I  on  summer  nooni^ 
When  not  a  motion  of  thy  breath  is  visible  f 
When  aspens  quiver  not ;  when  in  the  field 
.Not  one  rye-stalk  doth  bow  its  head  to  thee, 
Nor  blade  of  grass  f    When  o*er  the  quiet  lake 
No  ripple  moves^  or  shade  of  passing  clouds, 
Bost  thou  as  summer  flowers  enjoy  the  sun. 
And  like  a  god,  art  sleeping  on  some  hill  I 
Canst  thou  propitiated  be  Dy  gifts 
Of  human  hands  f    Was  it  for  this  they  raised, 
In  ancient  Greece,  a  temple  to  the  Winds! 
Lot  thou  of  all  the  thinfli^  to  which  mankind 
In  ages  past  have  bowe^  wert  worthiest 
Of  love,  and  praise,  and  offerings  from  their  hands  I 
For  thou  alone  art  typical  of  God, 
Invisible,  omnipotent  in  mighty 
And  movest  over  land  and  sea  as  once 
The  Spirit  of  the  Loin  moved  o'er  the  deep. 

Lo  I  thine  the  gift  is  of  perpetual  youth ; 

Nor  art  than  older  now  thui  when  thou  play'dst 
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Amid  ihe  onnffe-groyeB  of  Solovon, 

Or  kifised  the, cheek  of  Eye  in  Paradise 

How  frolicsome  art  thou  in  merry  Springs 

And  joyous  as  a  lamb  upon  the  hill ! 

Then  Earth  enrobes  herself  in  tresses  gaj. 

And  thou  doat  tend  upon  her  all  the  waj, 

Blowing  the  bursting  buds  to  tender  leaves^ 

And  from  the  ocean  wares  upon  th^  wings 

Thou  bearest  water  for  the  mountam  rills» 

Or  gaUierest  up  the  dew-drops  from  the  sraasi 

The  forest  leaves^  and  ft«m  the  flowers  that  deck 

The  yale  at  mom,  and  lift  their  pouting  Udb 

Unto  the  sun,  from  dimbing  yines^  from  hulst 

And  mountain-brows :  and  those  sad  tears  we  weep 

At  midnight^  bending  o'er  a  dying  friend ; 

Or  those  some  mother  sheds  upon  the  graye 

Where  but  a  month  ago  they  laid  her  son ; 

And  tears  that  maidens  weep  on  moon-light  eyes 

O'er  tales  of  high  romance,  or  fairy-land, 

For  Una's  sake,  or  for  some  prince  forlorn, 

Left  desolate  within  a  tower,  where  all 

Kight  lonff  unearthly  sounds  fill  the  wild  air, 

Loud  clanking  chains,  sepulchral  yoices  low, 

Imaginary  sounds  that  make  us  fear. 

Such  as  the  Siren  Fanot  with  her  wand 

Brings  from  the  bosom  of  the  dark-browed  Night 

Thou  art  no  scomer,  for  thou  gatherest  up 

The  tears  that  fall  from  off  the  poor  man's  lids. 

And  from  the  rich,  and  hangest  them  side  by  siae, 

Within  the  golden  bow.    Tnou  art  a  friend 

Unto  the  sorrowful  as  well  as  gay. 

And  playest  with  the  hair  of  her  who  sits 

In  tattered  garb  beside  her  humble  cot^ 

As  with  the  rayen  locks  of  some  high  dame 

That  twines  the  jessamine  'round  her  palace  door. 

Ihou  art  alike  unmerciful :  unto 

The  dcst  of  kin^  of  eonqueror,  or  sainti 

Of  beauty's  magic  form  that  ruled  men's  heartSi 

As  to  the  yilest  Ethiop's,  that  bowed 

His  knee  in  seryitude :  thou  sweepest  them 

As  one  across  the  continents  and  sea, 

And  giy'st  them  to  the  miehty  woodsy 

The  loyely  flowers,  or  to  uie  loathsome  weeds,  . 

Unmindful  whence  the  source  from  which  they  came. 

Sometimes  thou  moyest  oyer  earth,  so  light 

Of  foot^  so  languidly,  thou  eouldst  not  break 

The  smallest  spider  thread.    But  other  times 

Thou  hast  a  eiant's  streng^  to  bend  the  oak 

As  one  would  bend  a  bow ;  or  else  in  wrath 

To  toss  great  ships  upon  the  sharp-edged  rocks. 

Sometimes  thy  fin^rs  free  the  ayalanohe 
From  its  poised  pomt,  until  with  giant-bounds 
It  comes  mto  the  plain  beneath,  leaping 
Through  woods  oi  pine  upon  the  mountain's  side^ 
As  when  in  Hindostan  through  jungles  leaps 
The  lion  on  his  prey. 

And  when  for  days  the  eun  has  scorched  the  earth. 
And  all  are  fainting  in  his  piercing  heat, 
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IVe  seen  thee  springiiur  up,  a  harbinger 

Of  change^  a  bnn^er  of  soft  dewy  showers^ 

As  thou  of  yore  didst  bring  to  IsajffeL, 

In  times  of  great  distress  and  scorching  heat^ 

When  from  the  mountain-brow  Elijah  saw 

Upon  the  far  horizon,  guided  by 

Thy  power,  a  cloud  that  seemed  no  larger  than 

A  hand  when  first  it  came  in  sights  but  which 

Boiled  up  the  sky,  and  freshened  all  the  land. 

God  maketh  thee  Hn  instrumentt  and  thine  the  task, 

From  century  to  century,  to  blow 

Thy  arid  breath  'round  Babylonian  plains, 

And  Nineyeh,  and  great  Persepolis^ 

And  ancient  Tyre ;  so  that  no  liying  man 

Doth  dwell  wnere  once  those  famous  cities  stood, 

Saye  when  some  wandering  Arab  spreads  his  tent 

To  pass  the  night,  and  at  the  coming  dawn 

Resumes  his  journey  through  the  wildemesa 

So  thou  dost  work  a  curse  on  Egypt's  lands: 

As  when  in  days  of  old  upon  thy  wings 

The  locusts  came,  consunung  eyery  herb. 

And  fruitful  tree,  and  flower,  and  opening  bnd, 

From  year  to  year  thou  sweepest  now  o'er  her 

Destroying  sands ;  her  richest  soils  become 

A  waste.     In  time  the  wilderness  will  spreod 

From  broad  Atlantic  to  Pacific's  coast^ 

A  desert  now,  inhabited  by  sands  alone ; 

And  they  who  trayel  there  will  search  in  yain 

For  sight  of  tomb^  or  monumental  work. 

The  Pyramids  and  Sphinx,  half  buried  now. 

Will  crumble  down :  no  token  left  to  tell 

Where  Chkops  built  his-tomb.    Thus  buried  lie 

The  famous  cities  of  her  ancient  state, 

Memphis,  and  Thebei^  where  mighty  temples  stood» 

That  held  the  records  of  the  elder  world. 

Creation,  and  the  deluges  of  Earth, 

Wherein  the  priests  mysterious  rites  performed, 

And  taught  their  neophytes  an  inner  sense 

To  such  belief  as  ruled  the  populace. 

Amid  their  streets  loiuj^  rows  of  sphinxes  stood, 

And  alabaster  obelisks^  whereon 

Recording  hieroglyphics  were  engrayed. 

Yet  naught  is  left  to  tell  where  once  they  stood, 

Saye  when  some  Arab  digging  through  the  sand 

Strikes  on  a  temple  roof,  and  mining  down, 

Olears  for  himself  a  subterranean  home. 

And  in  the  great  Saharan  desert  wide, 
Thine  is  the  power  to  stir  the  dread  simoom 
That  buries  at  sad  whiles  whole  carayans 
Of  pilgrims  that  ox^  yearly  journeys  go^ 
From  Barbary  unto  the  Prophet's  tomb ; 
Or  merchantmen,  that  on  their  camels  bring 
From  Araby  the  Blest  their  stores  of  myrrh. 
Frankincense,  and  other  the  like  costly  gifts 
Or  precious  relics  as  the  Turkish  lords 
Of  Tunis  or  of  Tripolis  may  buy. 
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TEE    VENOBANCB    OF    LOLA.    MONTXZ. 

*  Fra%en  und  Junjffrauen  §oU  man  Mm, 
£*  an  wakr  0der  erlcgenJ 

Be  ft  a  fiilflehood,  or  be  it  all  troei 
Speak  well  of  a  woman,  whaterer  yoa  do» 

Frauen  OUN8T,  WAR  NIK  tjMsuNST — *The  good  opinion  of  a  lady 
was  never  valueless.'  This  saying,  O  reader,  is  worth  remembering  I 
It  would  have  been  well  for  the  Hsrr  von  Plotz  had  he  not  forgotten  it 

The  Herr  von  Plotz  1 — It  may  be,  O  reader,  that  thou  knowest  not 
his  name  1  For  many  there  be,  of  high  and  low  degree,  whom  I  have 
met  walking  to  and  fro  over  this  green  and  beautiful  earth,  who  knew 
not  the  Herr  von  Ploetz ;  yea,  and  went  down  to  their  graves  as  only 
the  good  go,  under  rose-wood  counterpanes,  with  the  date  on  silver  coffin- 
plates,  who  had  passed  their  allotted  spans  in  gentle,  child-like  ignorance 
of  such  an  individual.  But  among  the  number  I  cannot  include  many 
of  the  residents  in  the  city  of  Munich  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  for  they  were  all,  as  things  went,  pretty  generally  acquainted 
with  him,  and  knew  that  he  corresponded  for  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung^  of 
Augsburg,  chronicling  in  that  great  German  journal  much  of  the  social 
small-beer,  literary  laige  turnips,  and  political  small  potatoes  of  the  day. 

He  was  short  in  stature,  peaceable  of  disposition,  extremely  y^  and 
greatly  beloved.  And  I  rejoice  amazingly  when  I  reflect  that  he  actually 
ate,  drank,  wrote,  waddled  about,  lived,  moved,  and  had  his  being  in 
Munich.  For  haid  I  proceeded  to  accurately  describe  him,  you  would 
have  called  me  a  plagiarist  from  Cervantes,  and  accused  me  of  resurreo- 
tionizing  Sancho  Panza. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  those  days  Lola  Montez  arose,  and  was 
sent  unto  Munich,  not  of  her  own  will,  but  to  work  out  that  of  Destiny. 
And  when  Yon  Ploetz  had  heard  tlus,  he  mended  his  pen — lliough  not 
his  manners — and  exclaiming : 

*  Etkrt  day  oometh  aometblng  new, 
Bat  seldom  any  thing  good  or  true:' 

wrote  down  the  following  item  of  news  for  the  paper,  which  was  duly 
published  and  eventually  paid  for.  [And  his  pen  trembled  with  delight, 
his  soul  thrilled  with  rapture,  his  eyes  expanded  with  joy,  and  his  pulse 
went  pit-a-pat  with  pleasure  at  being  the  first  to  communicate  the  mtel- 
ligence  :1 

'  Today  the  notorious  Lola  Montez  htu  arrived  in  Munich  /' 
'Unfortunate  Yon  Ploetz !    Better  for  thee  had  it  been  hadst  thou  never 
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learned  to  write !     Better,  &r  better,  hadst  thou  never  become  a  corre- 
spondent !    But  best,  flu*  best,  hadst  Uiou  remembered  the  Italian  rhyme : 


'  PmrUpoecj  aseoUo  Msai,  §  noufaUiraiP 

Hb  that  hmn  much,  nor  npons  U  at  all. 

Shall  be  wdoomed  m  parlor,  in  kitchen  and  halL 


*Mom  rose  and  fell'  upon  the  citj  of  Munich.  Buds  ripened  into 
flowers,  and  flowers  to  fioiit  Minutes  expanded  into  hours,  while  hours 
elongated  into  days,  and  all  swam  forth  on  the  chequered  tide  of  Time 
into  the  miscellaneous  chaos  of  Eternity.  With  the  flood  swam  Lola, 
and  a  very  good  swim  she  made  of  it,  too,  in  the  good  graces  of  King 
Ludwig.  ^e  put  no  faith  in  that  wicked  verse  of  Ovid's ;  that  verse 
which,  like  so  many  others,  only  tends  to  give  a  bad  opinion  of  human 
nature,  and  harden  hearts  naturally  gentle  and  confiding : 

*  7^rp$  snux  miles,  i»rp$  tmulis  amorj 

Which  means  that  an  *old  soger  ^  is  a  hard  case,  and  that  the  friendly 
regards  of  an  old  gentleman  ar  n't  worth  having.  '  Nay,'  said  she,  (or 
might  have  said,)  speaking  in  one  of  her  numerous  native  languages : 

'  Mas  vaU  visjs  que  m»  kamrs 
Que  gaian  qme  ms  cssombrt? 

It  is  better  to  be  the  privy-counsellor  of  a  good  old  king,  than  be  loved 
by  some  young  fool  who  would  abuse  me !  (A  literal  translation :  and 
where,  think  ye,  did  I  learn  the  original  ?) 

Now,  among  Herr  von  Pldtz's  peculiarities,  the  most  peculiar  was  that 
of  being  m»  guier  Gesellsehafter ;  which  means,  'good  company'  and  a 
first-rate  diner-out  For  his  good-nature  was  incredible,  his  appetite  in*- 
▼incible,  his  thirst  unquenchable,  and  his  budget  of  odds  and  ends  inex- 
haustible. Nor  was  he  without  talent,  having  written '  JDer  Verwunsckene 
Prmiy  or '  The  Enchanted  Prince,'  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  popular 
modem  German  romantic  comedies.  Every  body  knew  Ploetz,  he  dined 
every  where ;  Count  Seinsheim  patronized  him,  all  the  world  invited  him*. 
Had  he  lived  one  hundred  years  ago,  he  would  have  made  a  flourishing^ 
French  abb^. 

O  thou  unfortunate  Ploetz  I  how  gladly  would  I  turn  aside  the  fearful 
decree  of  Fate  which  I  even  now  perceive  hanging  like  a  thunderbolts 
over  thy  devoted  head  I  .How  gladly  would  I  annid  the  past,  and  thus  • 
prevent  the  future  catastrophe  whither  my  pen  even  now  tends.  But  it. 
may  not  be!  Solemnly,  darkly,  deeply,  sternly,  irrevocably,  like  the- 
awful  Destiny  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  it  comes  rolling  on,  overr 
whehning  in  its  majesty !  tremendous  in  its  power  1 1 — the  Rbvsngs  of* 
Lola  Montsz  ! !  I 

QoiCKLT  and  briskly,  Louis  the  Poet-king  rushed  through  the  streets^ 
of  his  German  Athens.  His  coat,  restrained  only  by  the  upper  button,, 
streamed  horizontally  behind  him ;  and  so  rapid  was  his  pace,  that  had  < 
a  volume  of  his  own  poems  been  placed  on  those  skirts,  it  would  not  have  - 
fallen  off.  Bob,  bob,  bob  went  his  head,  right  and  left,  to  the  passing; 
salutations  of  his  subjects ;  while  his  great  eyes  glared  like  those  of  Mel- 
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moth  the  Wanderer  on  all  countervening  objects.  Among  these  objects 
was  the  Herr  von  Ploetz.  Twistmg  around  his  head,  and  with  that  im- 
petuous rapidity  which  distinguished  his  regal  style  of  address  from  that 
of  other  mortals,  the  monarch  exclaimed : 

'  Good  day,  Herr  von  Ploetz ;  call  on  Lola ;  take  dinner ;  Countess  of 
Landsfeldt;  adieu!' 

And  with  the  last  word,  he  was  already  a  hundred  furlongs  distant 

Was  it  a  dream  ?  Could  it  be  true  9  Was  it  some  subjective  imagin- 
ing, developed  from  the  transcendental  depths  of  his  German  ^  moral  con- 
sciousness'! Was  he  verhextj  or  bewitched?  Was  he  Der  Vervmn- 
schene  Ploetz,  and,  like  his  own  princely  hero,  enchanted  f  LoUi  1  soup  I 
wine  I  roast  and  boiled !  the  king  1  And  yet  it  must  be  true !  Here 
was  the  LudwigVstrasse,  there  was  the  Opera-house.  Over  the  way  was 
Kaiser's  book-«tore,  and  in  the  door-way  he  could  even  perceive  Meister 
Earl  looking  on.  And  far,  &r  in  the  distance,  vanishing  as  he  went,  was 
the  figure  of  His  Maiesty,  Ludvfig  der  Aestketikerf 

In&tuated  Ploetz  1  what  demon  was  it  that  then  whispered  in  thine 
•ear :  '  Go/  ^eingutes  Mahl  ist  kenkenswerth^ — a  good  dinner  is  worth 
:a  halter.'    And  with  Lola,  too.    What  dishes — save,  indeed,  chafing 

•  dishes — couldst  thou  expect  of  her)     Hadst  thou  never  heard  the 

•  couplet: 

*  Or0»§e%  Herrtm  uni  $tkoene%  Franun 
boll  man  toohl  dieue»,  doehwaug  truM^nJ 

Mighty  lords  mad  ladies  fidr 
Should  be  obeyed,  but  tmited  iie*er. 

'Or  didst  thou  hope,  with  that  smooth  tongue  of  thine,  to  come  it  over 
Lola,  cause  her  to  forget  the  *  notorious,  and  blind  her  completely !  Ah, 
.Ploetz I  Ploetz! 

*  Qvtew  d  diabl0  ka  At  tngafiMr 
D§  M«ii«fia  se  ka  d«  iwautar,^ 

He  who  Uie  devU  wookl  fldn  deceive, 
Must  rise  right  early,  I  weU  beUeve. 

Yes,  Ploetz  went — and  dined.  And  many  dap  rolled  over  this  great 
dumpling  which  men  call  the  world,  and  each  said  in  silver  tones  to  its 
successor :  '  I  have  seen  Ploetz  calling  on  the  Countess ! '    £very  day  I 

*  Wtr  etwas  will  gelttn 
DtT  komvu  teltemJ 

'He  'Who  would  pass  for  something,  should  call  seldom.'  Believe  me 
when  I  say,  that  hospitality  should  never  be  too  severely  taxed,  for  'tis  ill 
work  to  over-drive  a  willing  horse ;  and  *  never  be  a  guest  for  more  than 
nine,  or  less  than  three  days.'  Alas !  the  only  philosophical  reflection 
which  occurred  to  Ploetz  was,  that  while  the  pot  boils  friendship  blooms. 
And  now  a  dark,  wild  change  steals  o'er  the  fair  landscape  of  the  Herr 
von  Ploetzian  vision.  The  sun  of  Lola's  favor  still  gilds  with  flashing 
refulgence  the  plate  and  china,  but  there  is  in  its  radiance  a  touch  of  fire 
infernal.  How  transient  is  earthly  happiness,  and  with  what  remarkable 
dexterity  does  the  pea  of  prosperity  vanish  beneath  the  thimble  of  destiny  I 

^Olueek%ndCUa»} 
IVie  Md  brick*  das  : 

*  Fortnne  and  glass 
Soon  break  and  passb' 
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^  For  there 's  no  trustm'  these  here  princes,'  as  the  London  tailor  said 
when  he  sent  the  bill  with  the  pants  to  Louis  Napgleon.  Their  love  and 
their  good-will,  and  their  'inwites'  oat  to  dine,  are  all  yaiiablenesa  and 
the  abdow  of  turning. 


*  Pmnrois*  liiTor,  April  i 
LMllet'  loTiL  a  floating  feather, 
Luck  ai  eanu,  or  same  with  dice, 
Xvar  alter  1b  a  trice.'  * 

Yet  once  i^in,  and  Ploetz  was  invited  to  sup  with  Marie,  Lola  Montez, 
Countess  of  Landsfeldt  Never  had  he  been  in  better  appetite ;  never 
had  the  dishes  b^n  so  good,  the  wines  so  delicate,  the  weather  so  agree- 
able, or  the  ladj  so  fascinating.  And  Ploetz'  ate.  Ate  like  a  ploughman, 
ate  like  a  dn^n,  ate  like  the  devil.  And  still  Lola  with  fine-drawn 
&scination  led  him  on,  provoking  and  titillating  at  every  instant  his 
ready  appetite  with  new  dainties.    At  last 

Cnangmg  her  mien  into  the  vindictive  passion  of  a  veritable  fiend  incar- 
nate, and  smiling  as  only  a  fiend  or  a  woman  can  smile  when  an  old 
enemy  has  been  remarkably  well  taken  in,  Lola  glided  up  to  Herr  von 
Ploetz,  and  spreading  before  his  astonished  eyes  an  old  newspaper,  said : 

Ploetz  read — read  the  paragraph  which  our  readers  have  also  perused, 
announcing  the  arrival  in  Bavaria  of  '  the  notorums  Lola  Montez^  Need 
we  describe  his  feelings  \  Need  we  describe  the  hurried  and  fluent  apolo- 
gies which,  with  the  tact  of  an  old  diner-out,  he  so  readily  poured  forth  f 
With  three  words  Lola  stopped  them  all,  exclaiming : 

^  Ton  are  poisoned  I ' 

'  What  1 '  ^ped  Herr  von  Ploetz,  ^p-p-jxnsoned  I ' 

*  Yes,*  rephed  Lola  ferociously,  *  poisoned  with  every  thing.  Arsenic ; 
hydrocyanic,  crotonic,  and  oxalic  acids;  belladonna  and  stramonium; 
l«idanum,  sonr-krout^  and  lager-bier,  with  all  other  deadly  articles  known 
to  modem  chemistry,  are  at  present  struggling  for  mastery  m  your  wretched 
frame.  And  now — ha!  ha  I  ha!  hoi  hoi  ho! — I  am  revenged  I  Die, 
wretch,  dieP 

Without  a  word,  the  hapless  Ploetz  sank  back  upon  the  80&.  Up- 
guigled  from  his  throat  one  fearful  sound : 

'  Ouj  ^rw,  goo,  00,  00,  guggle^  uggle — oohI'  Ploetz  thought  that  it 
was  his  own  death-rattie         ' 

But  it  was  nH  I 

Let  me  draw  a  charitable  veil  over  the  fearful  sight  which  followed. 
A  dreadful  thunder-storm,  which  arose  at  this  instant,  lent  a  dire  horror 
to  the  scene.  Need  I  describe  the  wroth  and  imprecations  of  Lola,  the 
awful  roar  of  the  thunder,  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  and  the  dying 
groans  of  the  poor  Yon  Ploetz  f  For  the  groans  did  indeed  die,  one  by 
one — as  groans  usually  do.  But  Ploetz  lived,  after  enduring  an  immor- 
tal agony  for  about  two  hours.  For  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Lola, 
moved  with  compassion,  graciously  granted  lum  a  littie  milk  and  some 
warm  water. 

O  reader  1  if  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  two  hours'  agony 
of  Ploetz,  what  sort  of  double-quilted  drapery  should  we  now  cast  over 

*  Dai  Lallbitbvcb,  dbapter  tr. 
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the  emetical  scene  which  followed  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Ploetz  lived ; 
lived  to  rid  his  system  of  that  cnonnous  quantity  of  poisons  with  which 
he  had  not  been  dosed ;  lived^to  write  new  letters  and  eat  new  dinners ; 
lived,  I  trust,  to  learn  that^  right  or  wronff,  women  should  only  be  well 
spoken  of;  lived,  in  fine,  to  suggest  by  his  story  the  following  moral, 
written  lang  svne  by  great  Saint  Augustine : 

*  Orede  mtAt,  si  totum  ecelum  esset  papyrus^  et  iotum  mare  atramentum^ 
et  amnee  stdloB  pennae,  et  omnes  angeli  acribentes,  non  pasaent  deecribere 
CLStutiam  mulierum.^  '  Believe  me,  that  if  all  the  heaven  was  paper,  and 
all  the  sea  ink,  all  the  stars  pens,  and  all  the  angels  scribes,  Uiey  could 
not  describe  the  craftiness  of  women.' 

And  as  it  is  usual,  reader,  to  conclude  trajgic  entertainments  with  a 
farce,  let  us  wind  up  this  narration  with  a  merry  pasquinade,  which  was 
found  one  morning  attached  to  the  door  of  the  paliu^e  of  the  King  <^ 
Bavaria : 

'Uk  jour  Lola, 
Bel  otoean,  a'miTola 
Yen  un  pm  cberl  de  Loyola. 

Sile  troura  1& 
Un  rol  po^tAi  et  pais  le  o^oU, 
Et  de  eareaaes  raccabla. 

<  Dn  rol  la  tAto  M  troabla: 
n  aftibla  Lola 


Des  tttrai,  des  b^oux — en  toox  taf — lea  Toili  I 

« Le  miniature  a'aaaembla, 

£t  Toolat  chaaaer  Lola, 
Mala  c'eat  /m  qtt*on  exila. 
LaconrMla: 

*Le  bomgeoSa  beogla; 
On  aiflla  Lola  : 
On peniffla le  roi,  boIAl— Malgi^  oola, 
Lola  cat  toi^oon  lA, 
Etpaia,  voilAI 
Ylre  le  lol,  Lola,  et  Loyola  I ' 


So  much,  0  reader  I  for  my  story — so  much  for  the  song. 

IH  Uonich  flnt  I  beard  tbe  tale, 
And  af  tenraid  ftom  Lola  Montbb  : 

I  tell  yon  thla  that  yon  may  know 
I  got  It  from  tbe  ranm/mtM. 


QUAINT       LINES 


ST    TUOICA*    WATBOV. 


Wbbii  wHI  the  fountain  of  my  tears  be  dirt 
Wben  will  my  algba  be  apent? 

Wben  will  dealre  agree  to  let  me  dief 
Wben  wiU  tbybeart  relent? 

It  ia  not  Ibr  my  Uib  I  plead, 

Since  deaUi  tbe  way  to  reat  dotti  lead ; 

Bm  stay  for  tbr ' 

,  Leat  thoii  be 


For  if  myaelf  withont  thy  leare  I  kin, 

My  ffboet  will  never  reat; 
So  bath  it  awom  to  work  thine  only  will, 

And  holda  that  ever  beat. 

For  aince  it  only  Uvea  by  theoi 
Good  reason  thou  the  ruler  be: 
Then  give  me  leave  to  die, 
And  wow  thy  power  thereby. 
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THE   DEATH   OF   DAKIEL   WEBSTSR 


A  OKSAT  soul  pasamg  I  -r  earth  is  weeping; 

Angels  with joj  await; 
To  them  it  is  not  death,  but  sleeping, 

Opening  the  golden  gate  I 

An  eye  of  mesmeric  power  is  closing ; 

Bapt  senates  may  not  wait 
For  the  majestic  form,  reposing 

In  earth's  most  mighty  state. 

The  GoD-like  mind  nntiring, 

In  its  onward,  upward  path, 
WUl  cease  not  its  aspiring 

In  the  light  of  perfect  faith. 

A  nation's  brightest  star  is  setting 

In  light  serenely  fair,  ^  • 

Ghat's  Elesy  his  last  thoughts  asking, 

Then  seeking  Goo  in  prayer. 

A  sable  veil  is  gently  flowing 

Upon  a  Nation's  heart: 
From  a  rare  sift  of  God'b  bestowing 

They  're  called  upon  to  part 

A  xnighty  intellect  is  fading 

Away  from  mortal  sights 
A  giant  n[iind  is  shading 

From  us  its  gorgeous  light. 

The  yital  spark,  in  its  asoendins; 

Hath  souffht  its  fountain-head ; 
A  glorious  fight  it  still  is  lending 

To  dust  tluit  else  were  dead. 

He  '  lives  r  we  feel  the  strong  pulsations 

Of  his  inward  life  and  light ; 
He  'fiyes  1 '  and  unto  future  nations, 

For  him  there  is  no  night 

With  his  senatorial  robes  wrapped  round  hin^ 

We  gaze  upon  the  massive  brow. 
Whose  diadem  of  thought  hath  crowned  him 

Immortal,  even  now  I 

rr  is  fit,  when  autunm  leaves  are  fallinf^ 

And  autumn  skies  are  gray, 
That  with  the  voice  of  Nature  calling. 
The  '  GoD-like '  pass  away. 
Br^attfnSrigktt^  October  S5, 1858.  | 

J 
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A  TRIP  TO  THE  VIRGINIA  SPRINGS. 


MX     TXAVOm. 


XX. 

THX      8WXBT     AND     THX     BID      8  V  X  E  T      8PBZV08. 

*  Shall  we  go  to  the  Blue  Sulphur  ? ' 

*'  Oh  no,'  said  the  iniralids,  one  of  whom  had  been  there  on  a  former 
trip.  *  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  with  the  blue  flowers  around  the  fount  t 
and  they  live  there  delightfully  —  such  pastry  and  good  things  I  But  it 
is  a  long  ride,  and  somewhat  out  of  our  way.  Let  us  turn  our  £ace 
homewa^.' 

So  we  entered  the  stage ;  and,  going  first  to  Union,  turned  off  from 
the  *  pike '  and  started  for  the  Sweet  Springs,  distant  from  the  Salt  twenty- 
two  miles.  The  road  is  rather  rough,  but  there  is  some  varie^  on  the 
route,  and  the  small  mills  and  manufactories  have  an  air  of  Yankee  thrift 
about  them,  especially  a  blacksmith's  shop  whose  bellows  is  made  to  work 
by  means  of  a  water-wheel  of  his  own  construction; 

You  first  come  to  the  Sweet  Springs,  and  a  mile  farther,  on  the  road 
to  the  White  Sulphur,  to  the  Red  Sweet  The  former  is  an  old-estab- 
lished place  of  resort ;  the  latter  has  been  but  recently  brought  into  no- 
tice. They  are  both  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  same  stream,  which 
meanders  through  a  beautiful,  romantic  iralley,  and  forms  a  number  of 
water-falls  and  picturesque  spots  for  pic-nics.  The  waters  of  the  springs 
are  substantially  alike,  except  that  the  last-named  has  a  little  iron  m  one 
of  the  three  foimtains  flowing  fix)m  the  base  of  a  large  rock,  which  gives 
just  tinge  enough  to  the  sediment  to  justify  the  name  of  *  red.'  They 
haire  no  particukr  taste,  unless  it  be  a  slight  smack  of  carbonic  acid  gaa 
which  one  sometimes  detects  when  he  imoibes  a  bubble.  Thousands  of 
bubbles  of  this  gas  are  constantly  chasing  each  other  to  the  surface. 
The  temperature  is  always  about  seventy-eight  de^ees,  which  is  about 
that  of  me  summer-streams  in  which  we  used  to  baUie  when  boys.  The 
water  is  consequently  not  very  agreeable  to  drink ;  but  the  plunge-baths 
fwhich  are  arranged  much  like  those  at  the  Warm  Springs^  are  deUght- 
tul ;  not,  as  there,  enervating  in  their  eflbcts,  but  decid^y  tonic.  So 
dear  is  it,  that  on  one  occasion  a  person  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
bathing  at  night,  not  observing  tnat  the  water  bad  been  drawn  0% 
jump^  plump  upon  the  gravelled  bottom,  some  six  feet  from  the  stand, 
and  nearly  broke  his  legs,  but  was  only  too  thankful  to  the  Proyidenck 
that  prompted  him  to  jump  instead  of  dive,  in  which  last  event  he  would 
have  broken  hia  neck. 

Why  the  waters  are  called  'sweet'  I  cannot  imagine, unless  it  be  that 
the  whole  valley  in  which  they  are  situated  is  particularly  charming ; 
and,  being  the  last  of  the  mountain-group  at  which  the  visitor  from  the 
East  usually  spends  any  time,  all  parties  are  better  acquainted  than  at 
^ther  places  where  they  have  previously  met ;  there  is  less  stiffiiess,  more 
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gayety ;  the  ladies'  smiles  seem  sweeter ;  and  the  exhilaration  of  spirits 
produced  by  the  delightful  baths  bring  about  a  sweetness  of  temper : 
every  thing,  in  &ct,  makes  association  with  these  waters  sweet.  At  the 
Bed  Sweet  every  thing  is  fresh,  and  new,  and  cozy ;  a  neat  white  frame 
hotel,  and  tasteftd  cottages.  At  the  old  Sweet,  things  are  on  a  more 
grand  and  pretending  scde,  but  veiy  rusfy  withal.  A  huge  brick  hotel, 
built  in  the  days  of  speculation,  with  three  grand  porticoes  connecting 
with  each  other  by  platforms,  reminding  one  of  a  lunatic  asylum  or  » 
state-house ;  but  it  is  unfinished,  although  the  mutton  and  other  condi- 
ments taste  none  the  worse  because  the  rooms  in  which  you  eat  are 
lathed,  not  plastered.  There  is  a  large  and  convenient  conunon-parlor 
opening  on  one  side  into  the  dining-room,  and  the  other  into  a  spacious 
ball-room.  The  grounds  are  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  in  extent  to  those 
of  the  White  Sulphur,  and  scattered  over  them,  without  much  regard  to 
arrangement,  are  numerous  cottages,  sadly  in  want  of  paint  and  repairs. 
The  fact  is,  the  whole  concern  has  lon^  been  in  chanceiy,  and  is  only 
leased  from  year  to  year  by  the  officers  of  me  court ;  but  as  I  write  I  learn 
that  there  is  some  hope  of  its  soon  being  sold,  and  having  an  owner  who 
will  feel  it  to  be  for  his  interest  to  make  extensive  improvements,  plant 
more  trees,  lay  out  more  walks,  and  thus  add  to  the  attractions  of  a  spot 
the  waters  of  which  are  invaluable. 


DSOIDBDLY     OAT. 

Most  of  those  we  had  met  at  other  springs  preceded  us  here,  and  we 
found  eveiy  body  ready  for  all  kinds  of  sport.  There  were  many  Vir- 
giniazis,  all  the  leading  public  men  assembled  in  view  of  the  approaching 
oonventioDs  at  Staunton ;  old  planters,  all  fiill  of  conversation,  and  ready 
for  sport.  Under  the  shed  in  front  of  the  bath-house,  where  the  foun- 
tain IS  from  which  they  drink  the  waters,  you  would  every  morning  find 
assembled  a  group  of  ex-governors,  judges,  Congressmen,  and  untitled 
gentlemen,  discussing  agriculture,  politics,  and  sporting,  enlivened  with 
many  a  racy  anecdote.  Occasionally  some  ladies  returning  from  a  walk 
would  stop  to  take  a  glass,  and  the  gentlemen  would  try  meir  skill 

'  A  simR  of  water  so  quickly  to  amitch, 
That  from  it  the  lidr  one  a  bubble  might  catch.* 

On  one  occasion,  among  the  group  of  countrymen  with  flowers  and 
same,  and  boys  wi^  maple-susar,  were  two  old  hunters,  one  of  whom 
had  a  quantity  of  game  which  he  speedily  disposed  of  to  those  who 
were  desirous  of  extra  dishes,  and  then  pocketing  his  earnings,  stretched 
himself  on  the  grass  to  take  his  ease  after  his  hunt,  and  looked  on  with 
apparent  indifference  at  the  diaffering  of  the  second  hunter,  who  was 
persuading  ^ntlemen  to  take  fifty-cent  tickets  in  a  shooting-match,  the 
prize  of  which  was  to  be  a  very  fine  bearskin  he  carried.  The  terms 
were,  that  each  was  to  have  a  shot  by  himself  or  a  substitute  for  every 
ticket  he  held,  and  the  owner  of  the  skin  was  to  reserve  one  shot  for 
himselfl  The  tickets  were  soon  taken ;  and  the  owner  of  the  skin  led 
the  way  to  an  adjoining  grove.  A  mark  was  fixed  to  a  tree,  and  several 
shots  &ed  with  various  success ;  and  it  began  to  be  conceded  on  all  sides 
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that  if  any  one  could  beat  tlie  owner  of  the  skin  it  must  be  Judffe  M^ 
who  had  some  reputation  as  a  shot.  '  Among  the  stragglers  who  foUowed 
the  party  up  to  the  grove  was  the  second  hunter,  who  was  standing  near 
Judge  M.,  and  leaning  on  his  rifle,  an  apparently  indifferent  spectator  of 
the  sport  Suddenly  he  called  the  Judge's  attention  to  a  spot  on  the  tree, 
made  by  the  remoyal  of  a  limb,  and  levelling,  pUnted  a  ball  directly  in 
the  centre. 

*  *  Why,  my  good  fellow,  you  seem  to  have  some  practice  in  this  busi'^ 
ness.  Suppose  you  take  my  place  in  the  match,  for  your  eyes  are  better 
than  mine.' 

The  hunter  consented ;  but  his  skill  seemed  to  forsake  him,  and  he  left 
abundai^  of  margin  for  the  owner  of  the  skin,  who  fired  his  reserved 
shot  and  came  off  victor,  thus  retaining  his  skin  and  making  some  five 
dollars  beside. 

'Devil  I '  said  the  Judge ;  *  I  could  have  done  better  than  that  mysel£' 
'  I  dare  say,'  said  the  substitute.    '  Why  did  n't  you  fire  yourself ! ' 

*  Because  1  thought  you  would  fire  better.' 

*  I  was  n't  in  luck  jest  then.  Yer  all  looking  at  me  kind  o'  made  me 
narvous.'  And  saying  this,  he  quietly  pocketed  two  dollars  and  a  hal^ 
handed  over  by  the  first  hunter. 

'  But  you  seem  to  be  in  luck  now.    What  does  that  mean  f ' 

*  Oh,  him  and  me  is  partners ! ' 

And  then  the  two  hunters  very  coolly  shouldered  rifles  and  bearskin, 
and  walked  off,  leaving  the  Judge  to  the  comfortable  reflection  that  he 
had  been  *  sold.' 

There  was  a  constant  interchange  of  civilities  between  the  visitors  to 
the  Sweet  and  the  Red  Sweet :  on  Tuesday  a  ball  at  the  one,  on  Thurs- 
day a  ball  at  the  other.  And  there  was  more  of  beauty  and  youth, 
more  decided  life  and  fun,  than  had  been  seen  any  where  else.  The  big 
parlor  was  a  grand  place  for  flirtations  while  it  rained,  (and  it  rained  a 
great  deal.)  Mr.  Sydney  and  Miss  Dalton  pkiyed  chess  incessantly. 
Williams  and  Miss  C.  promenaded  the  piazza,  and  occasionally  peeped  m 
to  ask  *  Who 's  beating ! '  of  Mr.  Larch  and  Mrs.  C,  who  are  rattling  away 
at  backgammon.  In  another  comer  of  the  parlor  Mrs.  Snubbs  and  a 
young  moustachoed  beau,  who  has  taken  Mr.  Easy's  place,  are  playing 
whist  against  Mrs.  Easy  and  that  beau  whom  she  picked  up  at  the  Salt. 
At  the  piano  a  group  are  collected  around  Miss  Clara,  who  plays  opera- 
music,  ever  and  anon  exchan^ng  some  speaking  glance  or  meaning  re- 
maik  with  the  gentleman  who  turns  over  the  leaves,  Colonel  Wuaon. 
Mr.  Easy  flutters  around  the  table  where  his  wife  sits,  occasionally  trying 
to  joke,  but  with  evident  effort ;  Mrs.  Snubbs  wonders  what  can  be  the 
matter  with  him ;  and  Mrs.  Easy  talks  more  than  ever  to  her  partner  in 
the  game,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  Mrs.  Riverman,  who  sits  by  watching 
with  much  interest  this  game  of  *  Who  shall  be  jealous  ? '  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  a  group  of  children  are  playing  all  manner  of  {iEinciful  gamesi 
while  some  of  the  younger  ones,  and  conspicuous  among  them  a  Utile 
black-eyed  boy,  run  around  pli^png  hide-and-seek  among  the  groups  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  ware  seated  or  promenading  in  eveiy  direction. 
On  the  piazza  stand  or  sit  the  smokers,  reading  the  papers  or  talking.' 
This  is  an  afl^er-dinner  scene. 
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XXIt. 

•T  H  B  T       BAT. 


Thst  say  that  Mr.  Soubbs  has  come.  He  dropped  in  one  erening 
just  as  Mrs.  S.  was  dancing  a  fandango  with  the  moustachoed  gentleman 
before  mentioned.  He  is  a  little,  sharp,  sedate-looking  man ;  and  as  soon 
as  his  beloved  wife  saw  him,  she  turned  pale,  and  then  became  very  lov- 
ing and  very  quiet,  taking  long  walks  with  him  to  show  him  the  sights, 
ceasing  all  gayety.  Her  i>evy  of  beaux,  who  had  been  each  calculating 
on  a  nice  intrigue,  have  scattered,  and  from  being  the  most  fascinating, 
she  has  become  to  their  eyes  a  most  common-place  sort  of  a  personage ; 
and  Snubbs,  her  husband,  who  has  thus  suddenly  turned  up,  and  whom 
every  body  thought  a  myth,  is  quite  an  object  of  curiosity.  They  say 
he  lias  never  be«i  known  to  be  with  her  at  the  Springs  before,  but  he 
thoufi^ht  the  money  went  rather  fast,  and  would  just  take  a  look  at  the 
way  it  went  The  kdies  are  all  delighted.  They  say  that  Williams  is 
ciigaged  to  Miss  Gushing ;  and  that  old  Larch  is  actually  going  to  marry 
Mrs.  C,  whereat  her  daughter  is  greatly  troubled,  because  the  old  lady 
has  got  all  the  money.  They  say  WUliams  has  been  sick  ever  since  he 
heard  of  this  news.  They  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easy  have  had  a  regular 
fbue-up,  growing  out  of  Easy's  jealousy.  The  people  in  the  next  cabin 
heard  him  swearing  about  that  gentleman  she  has  been  flirting  with. 
She  thrust  Mrs.  Snubbs  in  his  teeUi,  and  reminded  him  of  some  remark 
he  had  made,  to  the  effect  that  one  who  truly  loved  could  not  be  jealous ; 
but  there  was  a  making  up,  and  some  kissing  afterward,  and  this  morn- 
ing they  are  both  off.  They  say  that  Sydney  has  engaged  a  seat  in  the 
same  extra  with  Colonel  Dalton^s  family,  and  is  going  to  spend  some 
weeks  on  his  plantation,  which  looks,  the  ladies  say,  as  if  things  were 
settled.  They  say  Miss  Clara  likes  Colonel  Wilson,  and  so  does  the 
mother ;  but  Mr.  Riverman  is  very  anxious  to  go  home,  and  won^t  say 
yes  OT  no. 


TBB     FANCY. 


We  had  a  fimcy-ball,  got  up  at  four  days'  notice,  during  which  inter- 
val all  hands  were  busy  making  dresses.  There  was  no  grand  theatrical 
wardrobe  to  draw  upon,  and  no  resource  but  what  the  ladies  had  in  their 
trunks,  and  the  calicoes  and  ribbons  of  the  country-«tore.  But  it  was 
all  the  merrier  for  that  A  young  gentleman  personated  old  Mother  Hub* 
bard  to  perfection ;  there  were  ladies  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  age ;  a  man 
with  his  head  turned  round ;  Indians  and  hunters  without  end ;  a  China- 
nuia;  a  Falstaff^  and  what  not:  and  last,  though  not  least,  there  were 
all  the  country-people  gathered  from  miles  around,  in  Sunday  finery,  to 
lee  the  diow.  It  was  a  fine  moon-light  evening,  and  I  strolled  out  on 
to  the  piazza  to  hear  the  comments  of  these  lookers-in  at  windows  on 
the  scene  within. 

'Haint  she  lovely  ? '  said  one,  as  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Lamson  of  South 
Carolina  passed. 

"Deed  she  is ;  and  how  nice  that  are  dress  fits  her.    She  *s  had  twq 
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tucks  taken  up  on  one  side  with  that  bit  of  ribbon ;  and  that  are  part 
that  hangs  down  is  what  they  calls  a  train.  And  them's  real  diamonds 
she 's  got  on  her  bussum.' 

'  Well,  I  never  I  Jest  look,  Miss  Simmons,  at  that  there  calico  skirt 
How  nice  it  matches  to  the  waist  I  That  Chinaman 's  got  a  QJQieue  made 
of  pack-thread.  Well,  this  'oman^s  plenty  tall,  any  how.  Them  rufis 
stands  out  as  ef  they  'd  a  pound  o*  starch :  why,  they're  paper  muslin,  I 
declare  I ' 

The  last  person  commented  on  was  Miss  Gushing,  who,  costumed  as 
Queen  Elizabeth,  walked  majestically  along,  dscort^  by  Mr.  Williams, 
as  Rob  Roy. 

I  felt  myself  touched  on  the  shoulder,  and  taming,  beheld  Mr.  Gam* 
beadle. 

*I  say,  excuse  me,  but  ain't  that  the  lady  he^s  engaged  to  —  I  mean 
Williams!' 

'Yes.' 

*  Wall,  I  thought  so.  Twixt  you  and  I,  I  reckon  he  would  n't  be  sorry 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape.  I  reckon  you  must  have  told  him  what  I  said 
at  the  White  Sulphur,  for  he  didn't  darken  our  doors  ag'in  there,  and 
became  a  perfect  pattern  of  propriety.  But  scarcely  had  we  moved  our 
bank  to  this  place  before  he  gin  us  a  call,  and  since  he's  been  engaged 
to  her,  he 's  played  more  desperate  than  ever.  I  heard  it  said  that  he 
found  the  old  Jady'd  got  au  the  money,  and  he  wanted  to  get  off; 
but  the  colored  gal  says  her  mistress  do  n't  seem  to  care  now  about  his 
playing ;  she  thinks  she  can  cure  him,  and  perhaps  she  thinks  it 's  a  sign 
he 's  j;ot  money.    But  no  matter ;  t  aint  none  of  my  business.' 

*  Nor  mine ;  so  I  '11  go  in  to  supper,  Mr.  Gambeadle.' 

The  ball  lasted  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  wound  up  with 
a  grand  supper  of  cold  saddles  of  venison  and  mutton,  piles  of  frosted 
SDonge-cake  and  ice-cream,  washed  down  with  good  punch  and  poor 
champagne ;  and  when  it  was  over,  the  season  was  voted  at  an  end. 
The  next  day  was  devoted  to  packing  and  parting:  crowded  stages  drove 
away,  and  the  two  or  three  hundred  guests  dwindled  down  to  about  fifty, 
who,  as  their  numbers  decreased,  exerted  themselves  to  be  more  meny. 

ZXIT. 

▲     D  B  ▲  T  H 

But  the  merriment  was  soon  changed  to  sadness.  One  who  had  been 
among  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  there,  a  lady  from  Virginia, 
retired  to  bed  in  perfect  health,  and  was  found  dead  the  next  morning. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  sensation  produced  next  morning  as  it  was 
told  at  the  breakfast-table  from  one  to  another,  *  Mrs.  W.  is  d^  I '  The 
heart  had  apparently  ceased  to  beat  without  one  moment's  warning,  and 
there  she  lay,  sleeping  to  appearance,  but  never  to  wake. 

That  was  a  solemn  morning.  People  talked  in  low  tones,  and  were 
more  anxious  to  leave  than  ever.  The  coffin  was  brought  to  the  parlor, 
where  the  service  being  read,  we  idl  walked  in  procession  to  the  retired 
little  grave-yard  on  the  hill  among  the  trees  —  a  pleasant  spot,  where 
old  monuments  recorded  the  names  of  visitors  to  the  springs  who  had 
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died  many,  many  years  ago,  and  where  wild-flowers  were  growing  in 
profusion ;  but  it  seemed  ver^  desolate  the  idea  of  being  buried  so  £ur 
away  from  home,  where  no  friends  oould  come  and  read  your  name  and 
xecall  you  to  mind« 

It  was  a  sad  conclusion  to  our  many  days  of  amusement  and  hilarity. 


COMCLUSIOM. 

I  WILL  not  weary  the  reader  with  an  account  of  our  return  via  the 
Natural  Bridge,  Staunlon,  (from  which  we  took^an  excursion  to  Wier's 
Gave,)  Charlotteville,  and  Acquia  Creek. 

Not  lon^  since,  I  saw  in  a  paper  the  marriage  of  Sydney  and  Miss 
Dalton.  I  met  the  sharp  BalUmore  law;^er  who  was  so  knowing  about 
Williams  and  Miss  Gushing  at  tha  Wmte  Sulphur,  who  told  me  that 
TOiams  postponed  the  consummation  of  his  happiness  so  long  that 
Mother  Gushing  became  alarmed,  and  informed  him  that  Mr.  Larch 
(who  backed  out  of  his  bargain,  after  escorting  them  home)  had  been 
dismissed  because  she,  Mrs.  C.,  had  expressed  a  determination  to  settle 
the  bulk  of  her  fortune  on  her  dear  daughter.  This  bait  took.  Wil- 
Hams  married,  and  found  that  the  fortune  consisted  of  a  mortgaged  old 
farm  and  a  few  negroes,  part  of  a  stock  which  had  been  sold  off  to  pay 
for  trips  to  the  springs.  He  is  now  a  general  agent  in  Washington, 
where  his  wife  makes  quite  a  show,  and  Mrs.  Gushing  mana^  the  house. 
At  Saratoga  this  summer  I  met  Mr.  Gambeadle,  who  tmd  me  that  a 
branch  of  his  establishment  was  opened  in  Washington  last  winter,  where 
T^Uiams  occasionally  ^  gin  us  a  call,'  adding  that  *  he  'd  got  his  eye-teeth 
cut,  and  phiyed  with  more  care ;  seemed  to  have  tolerable  luck.  And, 
by-the-bye,  I  oilers  thought  that  sending  the  colored  gil  to  ask  if  he 
gambled  was  intended  to  reach  his  ears,  jest  to  let  him  know  what  an 
mterest  she  took  in  him :  that 's  a  kind  of  a  way  of  taking  young  men 
in.' 

Miss  Gkra  is  still  sLogle.  Mr.  Larch  and  Golonel  Wilson  are  regular 
Tintors.  I  think  Glara  is  disposed  to  flirt  a  little  with  Larch,  and  has 
made  her  frither  believe  that  she  rather  likes  him,  which  circumstance  is 
in  itself  enough  to  make  the  old  gentleman  £avor  the  suit  of  Golonel 
Wilson,  as  he  always  inclines  to  the  weaker  side.  Beside,  he  says,  what 
should  his  daughter  marry  an  old  bachelor  for,  who  made  such  a  fool  of 
liimself  as  to  court  old  Mrs.  Gushing ! 

So  much  for  the  Virginia  Springs. 


nOLLOW       FBIENBSaiP. 

Trs  great  man  down,  (yon  mark,)  hia  farorite  fliea  ■ 
The  poor  advanced  makea  flrienda  of  enemiea :         '' 
And  nitherto  doth  Lova  on  Fortunb  tend : 
For  who  not  neetft,  ahall  nerer  lack  a  Mend : 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  ftiend  doth  try, 
DlrecUy  aeasona  him  hia  enemy. 
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BA1.LADOF        LOVB 


'sr    icoooa 


*  Thkbs  's  s  treasure  I  'm  presenringp 
There 's  a  secret  I  'm  reserving, 

No  man  knows ; 
Bat  I  'm  sure  there  *s  one  who  guesses 
Wha^  my  tell-tale  look  expresses. 

What  my  tell-tale  eyes  disdosei 
Only  she  and  only  I 
Must  be  nigh 
When  the  secret  I  unfold. 
By  the  old  mill  turbed  to  gold 

In  the  sunset-sky ; 
Where  the  ardent  river  rushes 

To  the  mill-stream's  rapid  race^ 
And  the  summer  foliage  blushes 
In  the  autumn's  first  embrace. 

'  But  not  yet ;  youth's  fitful  feeling 
Cannot  claim  the  real  revealing : 

Time  must  show 
Hiere  is  something  holier,  truer 
Than  the  love  of  school-boy  wooer 
Can  bestow. 
Now  her  beauty 
Calls  from  dul^ 
Tlioughts  maturer  years  will  spurn, 
And  her  maiden  heart  will  yearn 
For  something  higher, 
Love's  real  desire. 
Down  then  every  heart-misgivings 
'   In  the  future  I  am  living, 
In  the  future,  when  this  maiden. 
Now  so  fair  with  beauty  laden. 
Is  to  me  at  last  the  real 
Of  my  longing  life's  ideal 

'  Thus,  while  careless  youth  is  ^wing 
And  like  morn  to  day  is  glowing 

Into  power. 
Shall  my  neart  control  its  beating; 
And  its  secret  still  secreting. 

Wait  the  hour ; 
Nurtured  by  thy  sweet  remembrance^ 
Seeing  in  all  thmgs  thy  resemblance^ 
Gentle  flower. 
Yet  what  brightness 
Bears  a  likeness 
Unto  thee  I 
Not  like  stars  of  poet's  divining; 
Which  the  gaudy  day  denies, 
Is  the  calm  continual  shining 

Of  the  light  within  those  eyes. 
Coral  lips  and  golden  tresses 
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Call  I  not  fhy  lim  and  hair : 
Katnre  in  her  fona  earesses 

Oiyes  thee  priceless  ff^ms  to  wear. 
Wear  them  then  with  Siith  and  prayer, 
Till  another^B  lot  they  ahare ; 
So  shall  inward  goodbiess  beaming; 
Biyal  all  thy  outward  seeming. 

T^l^  a  stranee  and  fearftd  sadness 
Sometimes  clouds  my  thought  of  gladness^ 

Thought  of  thee, 
Lest  thy  young  and  wayward  measure, 
Seeking  only  present  pleasure^ 
Of  the  wide  world  unaware^ 

Unreflecting, 

Unsuspecting, 
Catch  the^  dpye^ke,  in  a  snare: 
Lest  some  paseion-driyen  suitor, 
like  an  oyerruling  tutor, 
Bend  thee  to  his  lawless  power; 

One  too  credulous^ 

One  too  sedulous; 

He  deceiying, 

Thou  belieymg; 
Till  there  comes  a  &tal  hour. 
OoD  ayert  it !    God  ayert  it  I 

Pray  I  from  my  inmost  soul ; 
Grant  the  yiaions  now  that  girt  it 

Uist-like  from  my  mind  may  rolL 
Speed  the  years  wnich  intenrening 

Keep  me  from  thine  angel  face ; 
Speed  the  distance  darkly  screening 

Eyery  look,  of  dawning  g^ace; 
Speed  the  moment  of  our  meeting; 
And  the  rapture  of  our  greeting, 

When  only  thou  and  only  I 

ShaU  be  mgh. 
And  the  secret  I  unfold 
By  the  old  mill  turned  to  gold 

In  the  sun;set  sky ; 
Where  the  ardent  riyei^  rushes 

To  the  mill-etream's  rapid  race, 
And  the  summer  foliage  blushes 
•  In  th«  autumn's  first  embrace.' 

Thus  Jbd  sang  and  thus  he  pondered, 

Youthful,  hopeful,  trusting  all; 
And  to  lands  afar  he  wandered, 

Lands  where  orient  breezes  falL 
»  Hid  perennial  bloom  and  splendor, 

doudlesB  yean  passed  away, 
And  he  came  at  last  to  render 
Bip^ed  hopes  and  feelings  tender, 
.    Which  had  soothed  him  day  by  day. 
Come  he  to  the  yillage  olden. 
Came  he  to  the  mill  so  golden 

By  the  ardent  stream ; 
And  he  sought  the  yillage  maiden 
Bounteoushr  with  beauty  laden. 

Angel  01  his  dream. 
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Sweetly  from  the  moflB*grown  iteeple 
Eyening  chimes  fell  o'er  the  people 

Asbefrre; 
Early  seenes  onoe  more  siirromided 
And  with  joy  hie  bosom  bounded 

As  of  yore. 
Then  with  steps  that  slightly  trembled, 
Thonffh  he  feun  would  lutye  diBsemble4 

fie  approached  the  cot 
Where^  beneath  the  woodbined  gable^ 
Long  ago  he  conned  the  &ble 

Of  his  lot; 
Conned  it  not  from  trnthful  page 
Written  by  experienced  sage- 
Words  of  light; 

But  unwise^ 

In  woman's  eyes^ 
Thinking  there  to  read  aright! 
Knocked  he  at  the  time-worn  building 

Full  of  trusty 
But  the  ancient  matron  chilled  him, 
And  the  thought  of  joy  that  filled  him 

Fell  to  dust: 
With  low  words  of  deep  emotion, 
Like  the  supplicating  ocean 

To  the  snore^ 
Was  the  question  gently  uttered 

At  the  door: 
But  with  tones  sad  and  desponding^ 
Like  the  hollow  shores  responding 

To  the  waye^ 
Was  the  answer  deeply  muttered 

That  she  gave:    ~ 
*  Is  she  dead,  or  is  she  living! 

Tell  me  that! '  he  wildly  cried. 
'  She  is  dead,  and  she  is  living,' 

Mournfully  the  Toice  repUed; 
'  Dead  in  honor  and  in  nam^ 
Living  in  her  sin  and  shame.* 
• 

• 
To  that  sabled  cottage  came  he^ 
Pride  and  love  within  him  leaping^ 

Lion-hearted : 
Broken  down  and  weak  and  weeping; 

He  departed. 
Wandering  o'er  the  village  plain. 
Crazed  in  neart  and  erased  m  bnin 


YxABS  have  passed,  yet  still  he  wanders; 

Wanders  aer  the  village  plain; 
And  he  stops  and  sadly  ponders; 

Crazed  in  heart  and  crazed  in  brain : 
Tet  a  kind  and  harmless  ranger, 

Doing  good  and  loved  by  ^ 
And  most  happy  when  a  stranger 

Chances  in  his  way  to  fall ; 
For  to  him,  in  voice  confiding; 

WiU  he  thus  his  tale  relate, 
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Fint  on  oath  upon  him  binding; 

All  to  keep  inviolate: 
'  There  '•  a  treasore  I  'm  preaerring 
There 's  a  secret  I  *m  reservinj^ 

Ko  man  knows : 
Yet  there 's  one,  I  *m  sure,  who  gueflsea 
"What  my  tell-tale  look  expresses, 
What  mj  tell-tale  eyes  disclose: 
Only  she  and  only  i 
Mnst  be  nigh 
When  the  secret  I  unfold, 
By  the  old  mill  tnmed  to  gold 

In  thesnn-setsky; 
Where  the  ardent  river  rashes 

To  the  mill-stream's  rapid  raee^ 
And  the  sonuner  foliage  olushes 
In  the  autumn's  first  embrace.' 


SKETCHES  IN  SOUTH  AFKIGA. 


Bf     MOWTOOMtHT     V.     PAIKlR. 


Wb  are  again  at  Cabenda,  one  of  the  moBt  noted  and  extensive  slaye- 
marts  south  of  the  equator,  and  a  place  which  has  been  designated  as 
the  *  Paradise  of  Afiica,'  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and 
aitnalion,  as  well  as  for  its  fine  climate  during  the  mater  part  of  the 
year,  and  gen^nl  (reed<»n  from  the  deadly  fever  which  is  tne  bane  of 
nearly  all  other  points  of  interest  or  attraction  on  the  coast 

The  fever  does  exist,  and  hardly  a  single  white  man  amonff  the  asents 
and  employes  of  the  numerous  Portuguese  shive-factories  established  here, 
escapes  a  touch  of  it  during  the  fint  ^ear  of  his  residence ;  but  from 
its  comparatively  mild  form,  very  few  instances  of  disease  prove  fatal, 
and  in  two  or  three  seasons  <Hie  gets  pretty  wdl  acclimated.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  watch  this  place  with  unceasing  vigilance  during  our 
stay  on  tms  part  of  the  coast,  and  have  rarely  b^n  absent  from  it  more 
thioi  ten  days  or  two  veeks  at  a  time,  and  then  only  to  look  into  Loando 
bay,  and  the  mouth  of  the  ConffO  river,  which  are  within  a  day's  sail  to 
the  northward  and  southward  <^  Cabenda,  and  quite  as  notorious  slave- 
stations  as  this.  The  little  '  Boxer '  is  therefore  quite  well  known  here, 
and  we  in  our  turn  have  made  ounelves  well  acquainted  with  the  locali- 
taes,  and  the  '  big  men '  of  the  place,  including  tne  principal  darkies  and 
the  8lave-&ctorB» 

The  native  towns  lie  (m  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  bay,  which  is  known 
to  the  traders  on  the  coast  as '  Gabenda  Hook ; '  and  as  &r  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  they  are  all  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  king,  called  Socoo 
Frank.  Eadi  town  is  again  ruled  by  a  head-man,  who,  since  the  natives 
have  jHcked  up  a  little  ]&iglish,  is  styled  Prince,  as  *  Prince  Sam,'  *  Prince 
Pogota,'  'Prince  Oldnuui  Jack,'  etc    King  Socco  holds  his  court  in  the 
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largest  and  finest  of  the  towns,  which  lies  on  a  commanding  eminence 
on  the  right  hand  as  the  harbor  is  entered,  and  which  serves  as  a  pro- 
minent land-mark  for  vessels  going  into  Cabenda.  We  saw  but  httle 
of  His  Majesty  at  any  of  our  visits,  as  he  is'  largely  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  slave-factories,  many  of  which  are  in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of 
his  residence  on  the  hill,  and  he  is  consequently  often  absent  at  his  other 
towns,  or  on  excursions  into  the  interior  or  *  bush '  collecting  slaves.  He 
is  the  only  native  king  I  have  seen  who  affects  the  European  dress  and 
manners ;  and  they  ill  become  him  when  contrasted  with  the  free  and 
easy  carriage  of  his  chiefs  and  dignitaries,  many  of  whom  are  laige,  fine- 
looking  men,  and  appear  to  great  advantage  in  their  own  costume.  On 
the  occasion  of  our  seizure  of  the  American  brig,  of  which  case  I  have 
spoken  in  a  previous  number  of  these  sketches,  it  appeared  that  some  of 
the  goods  composing  her  lading  belonged  to  him,  and  at  that  time  he 
came  off  to  the  ship,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  to  endeavor  to  prevail  on 
our  captain  to  allow  his  property  to  be  landed  before  the  brig  was  sent 
to  the  United  States.  He  was  dressed  in  a  black  frock-coat  and  trowsers, 
white  shirt,  shoes,  stockings,  and  a  black  hat ;  and  it  was  very  evident 
from  his  ill-concealed  uneasiness  in  the  garments,  that  he  never  wore 
them  except  on  state  occasions  or  officiu  visits,  for  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  could  get  up  the  side  or  move  along  the  deck  in  his 
borrowed  plumes.  Two  of  his  chiefe  accompanied  him,  dressed  in  all 
their  native  fineiy,  which  of  course  was  vastly  better  than  their  every- 
day rig,  to  suit  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Strapping  fellows,  full 
«ix  feet  in  height,  they  looked  and  moved  with  all  the  dignify  of  free 
black  noblemen.  The  costume  of  one,  whose  dress  and  ornaments  were 
really  splendid,  and  I  should  judge  very  costly,  will  bear  description. 

This  man,  a  sort  of  prime  minister  to  the  king,  was  also  largely  inter- 
ested in  the  cargo  of  the  brig  before  mentioned.  He  wore  a  very  fancy 
piece  of  crimson  and  gold-colored  cloth  about  his  loins,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  feet ;  on  his  head  a  scarlet  tarbouch  or  cap  with  a  gold  tas^ ;  and 
on  his  shoulders  a  very  fine  and  costly  shawl  of  native  manu&cture.  OA 
his  neck,  ankles,  and  wrists,  were  heavy  silver  rings,  chased  in  a  beauti- 
ful manner,  and  around  his  waist  a  silver  belt  at  least  eight  inches  in 
width,  and  formed  of  a  neat  number  of  chains,  meeting  at  the  back  in 
a  large  lion^s  head  in  rehe^  of  massy  silver,  and  in  front  joining  a  dasp 
formed  into  the  shape  of  some  other  beast's  head,  also  of  the  same  pre- 
cious metal.  His  *  fetishes,'  or  charms  to  keep  off  the  *  evil  eye,'  were 
mispended  from  his  neck  in  great  numbers  by  gold  and  silver  chains,  and 
many  of  them  were  quite  pretty  and  curious  in  their  workmanship.  In 
his  hand  he  carried  a  massv  silver  staff  or  cane,  about  four  feet  in  len^fth, 
£[ishioned  into  the  form  of  a  serpent  with  three  bodies  or  tails,  which, 
twining  round  each  other,  made  the  body  of  the  staff,  the  head,  with  laige 
emeralds  for  eyes,  forming  the  handle.  It  weighed  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  in  solid  silver,  and,  together  with  his  other  silver  ornaments,  was 
made  in  England  and  brought  out  to  him  by  some  captain  or  supercam>i 
with  whom  he  was  connected  in  his  trading  operations.  I  have  seen  hun 
many  times  since  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  and  have  learned  that  he  ia 
very  wealthy,  and  the  most  influential  chief  at  Cabenda.  He  has  ol 
course  gotten  most  of  his  riches  by  selling  his  own  countrymen ;  but 
with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
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Tbe  whole  party  sat  down  on  the  deck,  and  His  Majesty  King  Socco 
proceeded,  through  an  interpreter,  to  open  the '  palaver/  and  make  known 
to  onr  captain  the  object  of  his  visit*  He  was  of  course  told  that  it  was 
impossible  to  deliver  him  his  goods,  as  the  brig  would  be  sent  home  with 
every  thing  that  was  found  on  board  at  the  time  of  her  seizure,  but  that 
perhaps  he  might  soon  get  them  in  case  she  was  not  condemned  as  a 
slaver.  He  remonstrate^  and  argued  the  matter  without  avail ;  and  after 
taking  a  gkss  of  ship's  whiskey,  which  he  did  us  the  honor  to  say  was 
good,  His  Majesty  and  suite  took  their  leave,  as  I  thought,  very  much 
disgusted  with  Yankees  and  their  ideas  of  fMum  and  iuum.  I  never 
saw  him  afterward,  and  fancy  that  it  was  his  first  and  last  visit  to  an 
American  man-of-war. 

I  most  not  omit  here  to  give  a  passing  notice  to  our  friend  Prince 
Pogota,  a  darkey  whose  never-failing  attentions  to  us  on  our  various 
visitB  to  Cabenda  will  long  be  remembered  with  tinmg  emoUoM  hj  most 
of  the  officers  of  our  ship.  Pooota's  town  lies  on  a  point  of  land  jutdng 
out  into  the  sea  on  the  right  oi  the  bay,  forming  one  side  of  *  Cabenda 
Hook ; '  and  here  we  were  always  sure  of  a  most  cordial  welcome  from 
his  Hig^mess  when  we  visited  the  shore,  who  invariably  offered  us  in  the 
most  pressing  manner  all  the  hospitalities  which  his  country,  house,  and 
even  his  harem  afforded.  Whenever  he  saw  our  boat  entering  the  little 
cove  in  front  of  his  town,  he  would  rush  into  his  house  and  put  on  his 
finery,  consisting  of  an  old  uniform  coat  and  rusty  sword,  which  some 
Frendi  naval  ofiicer  had  given  him ;  and  with  these  trappings  to  support 
his  dignity  as  a  reigning  prince,  down  he  would  come  to  we  beach  fol- 
bwed  by  half  the  population  of  his  town,  and  selecting  from  among  his 
suljecta  a  half-dozen  athletic  fellows  to  bring  us  safe  and  dry  through  the 
wufy  he  would  dance  about  on  the  sand,  awaiting  our  landing  with  the 
most  eager  delight  Would  that  our  greetings  could  have  been  confined 
to  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand ;  but  Pogota  would  never  rest  satisfied 
imtil  he  had  embraced  each  one  of  us  separately,  and  our  clothes  in  conse- 
quence generally  bore  the  ^  air  of  majesty '  —  at  least  of  his  majesty  -—for 
some,  time  afterward.  From  the  beach  we  went  to  his  house,  a  neat 
little  cane-structure,  situated  in  a  cool,  delightfully-sheltered  grove  of 
cocoa-nut  and  banana-trees,  where  we  could  pass  an  hour  or  two  dur* 
ing  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  very  comfortablv,  drinking  the  refreshiag 
milk  of  the  cocoa-nuts  which  the  natives  gathered  for  us,  or  strolling 
about  among  the  quaint  little  houses,  picking  up  African  curiosities  Ibr 
our  cabinets  at  home,  or  trading  with  the  darkies  for  poultrv,  fruit,  and 
v^;etablai,  for  our  messes  on  l^rd  ship,  the  larders  of  which  oik  our 
arrival  at  Cabenda  always  show  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  these  neees- 


In  the  centre  of  the  '  Hook,'  and  fiicing  the  sea,  stands  Prince  Samls 
town,  and  near  it  runs  a  little  stream  from  which  we  obtained  fresh,  water 
for  the  ship.  I  went  on  shore  to  see  this  town  one  day,  but  was  not 
fortunate  enough  to  find  the  Prince  at  home.  I  took  the  liberty,  however, 
of  inspecting  the  house  of  his  Highness,  and  was  entertained  by  some 
half-dozen  of  his  wives,  who,  for  the  small  consideration  of  a  paper  of 
smoking-tobacco,  allowed  me  the  freedom  of  the  premises,  and  even  showed 
jne  the  *  greegree '  house,  where  were  some  of  the  most  outrageous-look- 
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ing  hoasehold  gods  I  eyer  beheld.  The  miflnonarj  has  as  jet  obtained 
no  foothold  at  Cabenda ;  and  these  poor  people  are  encouraged  in  thdr 
strange  religion,  which  is  a  mixture  of  sensuality  and  superstitioti,  by 
highly-colored  and  grossly  obscene  and  blasphemous  prints,  which  the 
French  and  Qerman  traders  have  scattered  profusely  on  the  coast  This 
^  greegree '  house  had  sereral  wooden  images  representing  their  different 
gods,  rudely  but  truthfully  canred  by  the  natives  themsdyes,  but  the  arts 
of  the  white  man  had  furnished  the  lascivious  pictures  wiUi  which  the 
walls  were  profusely  hung. 

On  my  return  to  the  boat^  I  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  Prince  Sam 
returning  home  in  company  with  another  roysT  scion, '  Oldman  Jack.' 
He  stopped  when  he  saw  me,  and  saluting  me  in  African  style,  said  in 
pretty  good  English  that  he  had  heard  m>m  his  people  on  the  beach 
that  I  had  gone  to  his  town  to  see  him,  and  expressed  a  wish  ihail  should 
return  and  partake  of  his  hospitality ;  but  as  it  was  getting  late,  and  the 
boat  being  ready  to  shove  off,  I  did  not  avail  myself  of  his  politeness ;  so 
making  my  excuses,  and  presenting  the  old  man  with  a  cigar-case  filled 
with  Havanas,  I  took  my  leave,  promising  to  come  and  see  him  at  our 
next  vint  to  Cabenda.  Prince  Sam  is  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  with 
hair  and  beard  very  gray.  The  latter  he  wore  quite  long,  which  gave  him 
Quite  a  patriarchal  look  for  a  darkey.  He  told  me  that  he  had  seen 
during  his  Ufe-time  more  than  fifty  thousand  daves  shipped  from  C^ 
benda,  but  that  he  and  Pogota  were  not  engaged  in  the  trade  at  all  now, 
Kinff  Socco  having  monopolized  the  business. 

The  natives  of  Cabenda  are  not  a  fine-looking  race  of  men ;  they  are 
generally  under  the  middle  stature,  and  not  strongly  built,  but  tbey  po»^ 
sess  mat  powers  of  endurance,  and  are  often  employed  by  masters  ci 
vessds  on  tbe  south  coast,  who  say  that  they  will  pull  an  oar  in  a  heavy 
boat  aa  entire  day,  without  appearing  to  suffer;  and  for  this  reason 
they  aro  prrferred  in  these  smooth  waters  to  the  Kroomen  of  the  north 
coast,  whose  pecuUar  worth  lies  in  their  skiU  in  managing  a  boat  or 
canoe  in  the  sur^  or  on  a  bad  bar.  The  Cabendas  are  great  thieves^  and 
it  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  this  knavish  propensity.  On 
one  occasion  I  went  on  shore  to  the  Point  to  obtain  some  specimens  of 
copper  ord,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  ship's  boys,  carrying  implements 
to  break  the  rock  and  dig  the  ore.  When  we  hmded  we  were  joined  by 
several  natives,  and  while  proceeding  to  the  spot,  one  of  them,  attracted 
by  a  small  leathern  purse  which  hung  round  the  neck  of  one  of  the  boys, 
made  a  sudden  snatch  at  it,  and  with  his  knife  severed  the  string  by 
which  it  was  suspended,  and  ran  off  with  his  prize  into  the  jungle.  As 
the  affair  happened  on  my  fnend  Pogota's  ground,  I  at  once  proceeded 
to  him  and  made  my  complaint ;  and  to  his  nonor  be  it  said,  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  offender  was  secured  by  men  that  he  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him,  and  the  stolen  property  returned  with  all  that  it  contained. 

I  am  led  to  believe,  from  my  own  observation,  that  the  natives  at  this 
place  as  a  tribe  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  slave-trade,  or  the  slave- 
wars  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  too  poor ;  and  in  the  nex^  they  are 
too  cowardly.  The  King,  Socco,  carries  on  his  slaving  operations  with 
some  kings  in  the  interior,  and  through  him  the  numerous  barracoon 
agents  obtain  their  supplies,  and  send  their  returns  in  the  shape  of  fiuina, 
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BuiftketB,  c^ooeiy  and  other  loticles  which  oompoeo  an  African  cargo. 
Neither  are  the  slaves  kept  at  barracoons  on  the  searshore,  but  are  con- 
gregated in  ^mgB  at  hatf  a  dayV  jouniey  into  the  '  bnab^'  where  their 
own^s  i^wait  a  fayorable  opportunity,  when  no  man-of-war  is  near,  to 
hurry  them  down  to  the  beach  and  put  them  on  board  the  slave-ship. 
This  is  often  done  in  one  night  between  sun-down  and  day-light ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  two  or  thi^ee  cargoes  were  sent  off  directly 
under  our  guns  while  we  have  been  laying  at.  an  anchor  off  the  *  Hook.' 
We  often  saw  beacon-fires  on  the  shore  at  nighty  which  were  probably 
signals  to  a  slaver  in  the  offin^^to  run  in  under  cover  of  the  darkness 
and  a  good  sea-breeae  and  take  in  her  caigo,  or  else  to  await  the  arrival 
of  launch-loads  of  slaves  to  be  sent  off  ftom  the  shore.  Any  one  con- 
venMuit  with  the  system  of  slaving  tactics  on  the  coasti  will  understand 
how  easily  all  this  may  be  done.  While  we  have  been  out^  a  cargo  of 
skves  is  known  to  have  been  shipped  from  a  point  between  Toboccanee 
and  Cape  MesuradOj  in  the  very  neart  of  the  laberian  territory ;  and  so 
well  did  ihe  English  know  the  entire  disability  of  the  Liberian  govern- 
ment to  prevent  such  an  occvrrence,  that  they  k^t  a  cruiser  constantly 
stationed  there.  Indeed,  it  will  be  many  years,  I  fear,  before  the  lepuUio 
will  be  able  by  her  own  force  to  keep  tne  skve^trade  entirely  out  of  her 
dominions 

With  a  mgst  luxuriant  soil,  every  this^  grows  in  Oabenda  with  the 
least  amount  of  cultivation ;  and  the  natives  pay  a  good  deal  of  atten? 
tkyn  to  the  raiaing  of  beans,  squashes,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  kitchen 
vegetables,  every  man's  hut  having  a  small  garden  or  patch  of  hind  at- 
tached to  it  The  women  perform  all  the  neld-labor,  and  ihis  custom 
obtains  very  geneonUy  throuffhout  Africa.  The  men  employ  themselves 
prindpaUv  in  fishing,  and  when  on  shore  do  nothing  but  smoke  their 
pipes  and  mend  their  fishing^nets  and  lines,  leaving  all  other  work  to 
tfa^  meek  helpmates,  who  never  complain,  but  go  through  with  their 
drudgery  quietly  and  cheerfully. 

The  houses  at  Gabenda  are  built  of  a  species  of  reed,  j^laited  like  a 
basket,  with  a  thatched  roo^  and  are  so  low  as  not  to  admit  ct  a  man's 
standing  eareot  within  them;  and  the  door  ia  rarely  more  than  three  feet 
high.  To  allow  ventihition,  they  have  windows  or  little  doors  in  the 
roof;  and  it  is  quite  amusing  on  the  occasion  of  any  sudden  noise  or 
excitement  to  see  a  woolly  head  and  naked  shoulders  protruding  like  a 
ehimney  from  every  house  in  a  town*  These  huts  are  also  remarkable 
for  the  air  of  neatness  and  order  which  pervades  every  thing  in  and  about 
them,  a  pleasant  peculiarity  which  is  rarely  noticeable  among  the  other 
tribes  on  the  coast 

Every  habitation  has  its  fetish  or  household  god,. which  is  provided 
with.the  best  pbice,  has  food  ocmstantly  placed  b^re  it^  and  is  otherwise 
treated  with  the  greatest  veneration.  These  are  generally  small  wooden 
inosffes  in  human  shape,  decorated,  painted,  and  dressed  after  the  manner 
of  the  country,  although  sometimes  the  tutekr  deity  assumes  the  shape 
of  an  alligatcN-,  turtle,  or  other  beast  The  natives  are  very  fond — fer 
what  reason  I  could  never  learn— rof  driving  nails  into  these  images 
whenever  they  can  get  them ;  and  several  that  I  saw  were  completely 
covered  and  bristling  with  spikes,  nails,  and  bits  of  iron,  which  undoubi- 
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edly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  pagans,  increased  and  strengthened  their 
attributes.  ' 

Each  man  and  woman  haye,  moreover,  their  own  personal /e/wA,  worn 
around  the  neck  as  an  amulet  against  the  '  evil  eye.'  Sometimes  this  is 
a  little  bundle  of  straw  or  leaves,  sometimes  a  little  image,  and  some- 
times a  small  patch-work  bag,  made  of  leather  and  filled  with  earth. 
Whether  these  are  obtained  m>m  a  fttitik  man  or  made  by  the  natives 
themselves,  I  could  not  learn;  but  they  probably  select  what  most  strikes 
their  fancy,  and  the  article  goes  through  the  process  of  consecration  at 
the  hands  of  the  ftiith  doctor.  When  we  first  arrived  at  Oabenda,  we 
were  desirous  to  obtain  some  of  these  native  charms  as  curiosities,  and 
we  found  that  although  the  natives  would  not  sell  them  from  off  their 
own  persons,,  they  would  obtain  us  duplicates  in  any  quantity ;  and  even 
during  our  short  visits  on  shore  they  woul4  carve  out,  with  a  good  deal  of 
skill,  the  most  grotesque  little  wooden  images,  with  nothing  but  an  old 
rusty  knife  for  a  tool.  These  they  appeared  to  set  no  Value  upon,  other 
than  the  small  trifles  we  gave  for  obtaining  or  making  them. 

The  slave-factories  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  the  natives, 
and  some  of  them  make  very  good  carpenters.  I  have  seen  several  large 
boats  at  Cabenda  made  entirely  by  native  carpenters ;  and  Don  Alphonso^ 
who  owns  one  of  the  largest  barracoons,  assured  me  that  they  acquired 
the  use  of  the  tools  with  remarkable  fecility,  and  with  comparatively 
little  instruction. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  climate  of  Cabenda,  and  the  south  coast 
generally,  and  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  rains,  tornadoes,  and  little 
gales  of  wind  which  are  frequent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  on  the  coast 
to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  it  is  really  delightful.  The  weather  is 
never  subject  to  sudden  change,  and  a  heavy  squall  or  gale  is  unknown 
here.  When  it  rains,  the  air  is  oool  and  pleasant,  and  the  w^ole  country 
appears  invigorated  and  refireshed.  The  land  and  searbreezes  are  very 
regular,  and  alleviate  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun,  from  which,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  Cabenda  is  not  exempt  Our  cruising  about  this  place, 
and  in  fact  on  the  whole  southern  coast,  has  passed  thus  far  very  pleas- 
antly. We  have  not  a  sick  man  on  the  list ;  and  we  are  all  desm)us  of 
spending  the  rest  of  our  allotted  time  in  this  vicinity,  rather  than  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  rains  and  tornadoes,  which  we  are  obliged  to  do  every 
time  that  we  return  to  Monrovia  and  the  Cape  de  V  erdes.  The  reflection 
has  often  struck  us,  what  a  vast  amount  of  loss  of  life  and  suffering  might 
have  been  saved  had  the  Colonization  Society  planted  their  setUements 
'in  this  region,  instead  of  the  murky,  poisonous  district  which  they  did 
choose,  where  the  young  Republic  of  Liberia  is  now  endeavoring  to  fight 
its  way,  under  every  disadvantage  of  climate,  situation,  and  inconven- 
ience. I  doubt  whether  a  worse  locality  could  have  been  found  in  all 
Africa  than  the  one  they  pitched  upon. 

It  is  now  five  months  since  we  left  our  head-quarters  at  Port  Praya,  and 
to-day  we  sail  on  our  return,  eager  to  obtain  the  letters  which  we  know 
are  there  awaiting  from  our  loved  ones  at  home.  Pogota  came  off  in  a 
canoe  to  take  leave  of  us  this  morning,  and  brought  me  a  fine  parrot, 
which  in  return  for  my  first  caresses  nearly  took  off  the  end  of  one  of 
my  fingers  in  his  powmul  beak. .  Two  English  brigs  of  war  are  exercis- 
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ing  their  crews  at  sending  down  yards,  and  going  through  other  nautical 
manceuvres,  as  we  call  *  Sx  hands  up  anchor ; '  and  to  the  tune  of  '  Old 
King  Cole '  the  men  walk  away  with  the  dedc-tackle,  and  soon  our  little 
brigantine,  under  fore-topsail,  iib  and  mainsail,  is — I  was  going  to  say 
doihing  out  of  the  bay,  but  the  old  *  Boxer '  never  did  that ;  six  knots 
with  a  smooth  sea,  and  half  a  gale  of  wind  on  the  quarter,  was  the  modt 
we  could  ever  safely  reckon  upon ;  so  I  will  substitute  a  more  moderated 
expression,  and  say  —  creeping,  slowly  but  surely,  out  of  the  bay,  with 
her  nose  pointed  to  the  northward. 


A       UYMN        OF       SORROW. 

TO      TUE      UXMORY      OV      OUR      'LITlLX*      YHBSDT. 


'IiTToUMiUentluid 

Ahl  who  ihaU  lead  mttilU&Mrf*  8az.»  Eypsriom. 


*  Imto  th«  Bilent  land,' 
Thither,  oh  thither, 
Didst  thou  go  forth  with  none  to  comfort  thee  f 
Didst  thou  no  light  in  death's  dark  country  see  f 
No  friend  to  lead  thee  by  thy  little  hand, 
Gently,  gentij, 
To  the  land 
Of  the  dear  departed, 
Into  the  silent  landl 

Tes!  yes ! 't  was  Ha  who  died  I 
Even  Chubt  the  Gmcifiedl 
T  was  Hb  who  led  thee  gently  to  that  shore ; 
Who  stood  beside  thy  pillow, 
And  led  thee  through  the  billow, 
And  the  agony,  and  darkness, 
Eyennore, 
.  As  a  father  leads  his  child,  by  the  hand. 
To  the  land 
Of  the  dear  departed, 
Into  the  silent  landl 

Thou'rt  haimy  now  at  lasty 
This  painful  life  o'erpast; 
Thou'rt  happy  now  at  last  in  Heayen's  unmeasured  regionB, 
Amid  the  shining  bands 
Of  6oD*8  fair  and  starry  legions: 
Like  an  angel  thou  aost  stand, 
And  lift  thy  little  hands 

In  the  land 
Of  the  'dear  departed,' 
Beyond  the  eUent  land  I  a.  w  » 

*  pKWBairK  Hmet,  eldest  son  of  II.  W.  and  Hakoarbt  N.  Rookwill,  who  died  at  UUes, 
Kovember  13  of  Kaiiet-ferer,  aged  wren  yean  and  three  montbSi 
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MY      FIRST      BATTLE 


VaOM    TUB    SJVB    qv  BAX.ra    BOAJIOSa. 


A  LARGS  spring,  gushing  forth  in  Bportive  bubbles  from  the  base  of  a 
gentle  hillock  studded  with  walnut-trees,  furnished  an  abundant  supplj 
of  clear,  soft  water  to  the  first  settlers  of  tHe  unpretending  Tillage  of 
Belleyille.  Upon  its  grassy  and  beautifullj-shaded  banks  the  merry 
laugh  of  children  was  often  heard,  and  many  were  the  times  when  the 
love  of  fun  and  frolic  wooed  me  to  that  bright  spot,  to  join  in  the  sports 
of  my  play-mates,  or  to  listen  to  the  gossip  of  the  day,  of  which  a  never- 
ending  supply  was  faithfully  kept  up  by  the  loungers  who  congregated 
in  that  beautiful  grove. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  washer-women  to  assemble  on  washing^iays 
around  this  spring,  and  while  they  plied  their  clothes-paddles  ri^t  mer- 
rily, they  interchanged  the  '  on  dits^  of  the  past  week,  and  many  a  stale 
joke  or  bit  of  scandal  served  to  while  away  the  time,  and  to  soften  the 
asperities  of  their  hard  life.  I  always  had  a  great  respect  lor  washer- 
women. There  was  such  an  energy  of  character  displayed  in  their  fierce 
encounters  with  the  dirty  old  shirts,  (which  were  always  my  abomiBation ;) 
and  then  they  were  so  very  chatty  and  good-natured* 

Among  them  was  an  old  colored  woman,  who  spent  her  dap  in 
washing  and  her  eveninp  in  baking  cakes  and  ginger-bread.  I  had  a 
nuurvellous  liking  for  this  old  lady,  and  our  attachment  was  doubtlesa 
mutual,  as  nearly  every  picayune  1  got  possession  of  was  sure  to  find  its 
way  into  her  pockets.  She  was  not  only  an  original  character,  but  a 
phUoBopher,  and  great  deference  was  paid  to  her  opinions,  which,  instead 
of  running  into  uie  speculative,  were  always,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, founded  on  experience.  But  beside  these,  she  had  other  claims 
upon  society,  for  she  had  been  bom  and  raised  among  the  F.  F.  Y .^s,  and 
shared  the  same  propensity  with  the  rest  of  that  Hk  to  daim  precedence 
over  common  people. 

It  was  about  my  ninth  year  when  ^a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
my  dreams,'  produced  by  an  attack  of  the  ague  and  fever.  This  scien- 
tinc  disease  burst  upon  me  with  a  grand  flourish,  and  hi  a  time  was  as 
regular  in  its  thaken  as  a  wellrdrilled  orchestra,  interspersing  the  enter- 
tamment  with  an  every  second  day's  solo,  either  upon  the  ague  or  fever, 
and  winding  up  its  engagement  for  the  season  with  powerful  And  feeling 
variations  on  hoik  every  uiird  day.  If  my  readers  have  ever  enjoyed  the 
left-handed  luxury  of  an  ague,  I  shall  expect  them  to  &11  into  instanta- 
neous communication  with  me,  and  follow  me  to  the  sunny  side  of  the 
spring,  where  we  may  bask  in  the  sun-shine  and  drink  the  cooling  waters 
while  our  chill  comes  and  goet,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom  and 
consolation  as  they  fell  from  old  Aunty's  inspired  lips. 

*  Roany,  dear,  what 's  de  matter,  child  f ' 

*  Why,  Aunt  Rachel,  the  cold  chills  are  running  all  over  me,  and  I  feel 
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like  ieaning  up  agaiiist  tiie  sun  awhile,  to  see  if  it  won't  thaw  me  out 
I  guess  I  'm  a!bout  to  have  a  chilL* 

'  Nonsense,  child  1  you  ain't  goin'  to  hab  no  sich  t'in^  dis  heabenly  day, 
when  de  ffravy  *s  runnin'  out  ob  dis  old  nigger  by  de  pint  Yore  I  'se  made 
any  *xertions  most.' 

*■  Yes ;  but,  Annly,  just  look  at  my  finger-nails,  how  blue  they  are. 
Did  you  ever  know  this  sign  to  £ul  f     Answer  me  that,  if  you  please.' 

^  Well,  child,  I  'se  'dined  to  think  you  'se  right  dis  time,  for  once,  .caze 
you  see  I  ain't  goin'  to  say  nuffin'  agin  'xperience.  'Xperienoe  is  my 
ph'losophy ;  I  gits  all  my  leamin'  from  'xperience.' 

*  Now,  Aunty,  as  you  are  a  philosopher  and  a  good  Christian,  and  get 
all  your  knowlec^  from  experience,  can  you  tell  me  what  use  there  is  in 
a  poor  fellow's  maikmg  every  day  for  months  with  the  ague  f  Did  you 
erer  know  it  to  do  any  body  any  good  f ' 

* Dar,  ttow,  it's  jis  as  I  done  toM  you  long  nuff  'go.  De  debbil  done 
t'ffow  dust  in  your  two  eyes,  so  you  can't  overcome  de  'scrutable  ways  of 
^ovumdence.  Now  I  'se  goin'  to  show  you  dat  ebeiy  t'ing  dat  ain't  finisht 
hab  to  grow  till  him  done.  Do  n't  you  see  how 't  is,  child  f  De  Loan  sends 
de  rain  an'  de  sunrshine  upon  de  com  an'  de  'taters,  an'  upon  de  clover- 
fidds  aa'  de  honeyniuckles,  to  make  'em  grow,  and  why  should  n't  Hs  hab 
de  same  wise  purpos*  in  'fiictin'  de  children  ob  men  wid  de  agcr  and  feber  f 
It 's  my  private  'pinion  on  dis  'portant  aubjec',  which  I  done  cum  to  arter 
many,  many  times  scratehin'  dis  ole  head,  dat  one  ob  de  beny  best  t'ings 
dat  eottld  happen  to  a  chubby  feller  de  hkes  ob  you,  as  broad  as  you  'se 
short,  is  to  hab  a  good  shakin'  wid  de  ager  for  mose  a  year.' 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Philosopher,  I  should  like  to  hear  how  you  are  going  to 
prove  any  such  nonsense  as  that  I  say,  Aunty,  you  're  getting  so  smart 
I  am  afraid  we'll  have  to  sit  up  with  you,  for  fear  it  should  strike  in.' 

*  Yah  1  yah !  yah  I  you  do  n't  b'lieve  it,  do  n't  you  f  I  did  n't  s'pose 
you  would ;  as  old  Massa  used  to  say, '  T  ain't  ebery  fool  dat  can  see  mto 
a  mill-stone  as  deep  as  dis  child.'  Why,  look  here,  young  one,  do  n't 
you  see  dat  dis  am  dO/only  phlosophy  dat  can  'count  satumfactly  for  de 
great  many  tall  folks  in  de  west  f  Do  n't  de  trees  grow  tall,  an'  de  com 
grow  tall,  an'  ain't  de  longest  man  got  de  tallest  chance,  jis  as  de  longest 
pde  knocks  down  de  most '  simmons'  f  Consumquently,  how  you  goin' 
to  keep  up  de  glorious  'cratic  'ligion  of  *  me 's  as  good  as  you,'  'less  when 
you  find  de  boy  'clinin'  to  de  broad  an'  squat  you  'spose  him  to  de  ager 
an'  Csber,  an'  hab  him  drawed  outf  Dar,  now,  go  'long,  child ;  dis  nig* 
ner's  got  somethin^  else  to  do  'sides  talldn'  hersett  to  dea^  'splainen  t'ings 
to  ignorant  white  folks.' 

Like  a  cunning  politician.  Aunt  Rachel  knew  it  was  time  to  retire  from 
the  roetram,  look  wise,  and  say  no  more,  whenever  she  had  reached  her 
dimax ;  and  on  such  occasions,  she  generally  imitated  the  snapping-turtle, 
and  retired  into  her  own  august  self;  and  if  she  came  forth  again  on  that 
day,  it  waa  only  to  snap  at  any  thing  that  disturbed  the  mental  laurels 
on  which  she  was  luxuriantly  reposing. 

Reader,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  how  much  we  all  resemble  Aunt 
Radidf 

At  the  point  at  which  we  lefr  her,  she  was  certainly  in  a  most  enviable 
frame  of  mind.    Uncontradicted  and  unrivalled,  she  was  the  picture  of 
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amiability ;  and  so  are  we  all,  after  having  perpetrated  some  act  for  which 
we  feel  inclined  to  pat  ourselves  on  the  head,  and  imagine  all  the  world 
is  ready  to  follow  suit ;  but  crossed  or  contradicted,  we  are  thrown  down 
from  our  high  estate,  and  are  rarely  ever  so  weak  and  ready  to  lose  our 
self-command  as  at  the  very  moment  when  our  vanity  makes  us  feel  the 
most  secure.  By  some  strange  &tality,  it  does  seem  as  if  our  evil  genius 
(if  we  have  one ;  and,  alas  1  who  is  exempt  ?)  is  sure  to  turn  up. 

NjDW,  Aunt  Rachel's  'John  Jones'  was  embodied  in  the  person  and 
family  of  a  rival  cake-baker  by  the  name  of  Cotton.  Cotton  was  a 
Yankee,  and  took  a  notion  to  emigrate  to  the  West  He  was  a  peace- 
able, quiet  citizen,  and  perhaps  had  as  few  faults  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  most . 
men.  At  least,  such  was  the  verdict  of  conunon  rumor,  and  my  limited, 
observation  and  acquaintance  with  him  does  not  admit  of  my  protest. 
It  is  true,  that  in  one  sense  Cotton  was  an  interloper.  Comparing  dates, 
with  Aunt  Rachel,  he  was  a  resident  of  but  yesterday,  and  his  advent  in 
the  cake-market  greatly  increased  her  difficulty  in  making  both  ends 
meet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  her  ward- 
robe. It  was,  moreover,  a  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  Aunt 
Rachel,  that  Cotton  did  not  carry  on  a  fair  and  honorable  competition 
on  the  merits  of  the  article,  but  condescended  to  take  mean  and  low  ad- 
vantages, by  peddling  about  his  cakes  at  all  the  country-gatherings  and 
camp-meetings,  and  satisfying  the  public  maw  at  home ;  so  that  when 
gala  days  and  court-days  and  Saturdays  came,  the  good  old  woman  found 
3ie  market  glutted,  and  a  large  share  of  her  bakings  left  unsold,  to  harden 
and  grow  stale  on  her  hands. 

As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  while  I  was  lingering  about  the  spring, 
and  rendered  irritable  by  the  burning  fever  which  had  succeeded  the 
chill  of  which  Aunt  Racnel  had  philosophized  so  originally,  the  hopeful 
heir  of  Cotton,  in  the  person  of  his  bony  and  lanky  son  Jim,  made  his 
appearance.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  residing  at  some  distance  from 
the  spring  to  keep  barrels  fostened  on  wooden  sleds,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  hauling  water  whenever  their  supply  was  exhausted.  The 
approach  of  any  one  of  the  Cotton  &mily  always  put  Aunt  Rachel  out 
of  temper,  by  reminding  her  of  her  losses  from  competition  in  the  cake 
business,  and  it  needed  but  one  word  to  arouse  her  indignation.  Jim 
Cotton  was  an  ill-natured,  quarrelsome  boy,  and  knowing  the  dislike  of 
Aunt  Rachel,  returned  her  ill-will  with  interest,  and  never  lost  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  provoking  her  into  a  quarrel.  He  held  undisputed  sway  and 
stood  without  a  rival  in  the  accomplishment  of  abusive  slang,  and  con- 
sequently was  always  ready  for  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  sure  to  come 
out  victor.  On  this  occasion,  he  met  her  at  the  spring  jibt  as  she  had 
dipped  up  a  pail  of  water,  and  accosted  her,  as  usual,  in  no  very  oom{^- 
mentaty  terms : 

*  You  d d  old  black  cat,  how  dare  you  muddy  the  spring  just  as 

your  master  comes  for  water  ? ' 

To  which  she  replied,  (always  stuttering  when  very  much  excited :) 

*  Loo-loo-look  here,  boy,  gu-gu-go  'way,  an'  le-le-lef  me  lar4a-'lone. 
I  a-a-ain't  gu-gu-goin'  to  say  na-na-noUiin'  to  you,  na-na-no  how  I* 
at  the  same  time  appealing  to  me  with  her  eyes,  as  if  she  hoped  there 
was  pluck  enough  in  me  to  defend  the  poor  old  injured  cake-woman. 
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Hie  feverish  conditioii  of  my  neires  rendered  me  more  than  usually  sus- 
ceptible of  ffood  and  bad  impulses.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  remain  a  quiet 
spectator.  Without  waiting  to  reason  the  matter  or  calculate  conse- 
quenoea,  I  commenced  to  lecture  the  fellow  with : 

'Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  to  be  abusing  dear  old  Aunt  Rachel  ? ' 

I  may  safely  say,  that  idthou^  his  name  was  not  Gun  Cotton,  yet  he 
was  veiy  combustible,  and  fired  up  in  a  moment  at  the  impudence  of  my 
interference,  and  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  reward  my  temerity  with 
a  sound  flogging.  There  was  no  great  disparity  in  our  sizes :  Cotton 
was  rather  older  and  taller,  but  I  was  animated  by  a  high  fever  and  a 
good  cause,  and  under  the  two  exdtementi,  made  a  veiy  decided  demon- 
stration that  I  was  ready  to  meet  the  gentleman,  thus  presenting  to  the 
washer-woman  just  the  material  out  of  which  to  make  a  fracas.  In  those 
days  the  news  of  a  fight  or  a  foot-race  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  were  surrounded,  and  a  ring  formed,  with  self-appointed 
champions  to  see  fiiir  play.  This  was  done  so  naturally  and  so  speedily, 
that  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  certainly  without  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  a  fight,  I  found  myself  in  for  one.  I  was  not  left  long  in  sus- 
pense, for  Cotton,  anticipating  an  easy  victory  over  a  novice,  came  at  me 
m  a  bullying  manner,  with  fists  closed,  teeth  gnashing,  and  foam  collecting 
about  his  mouth  like  a  wild  boar.  I  was  indebted  to  moral  courage  for 
nerve  to  stand  my  ground,  and  coolness  to  plant  my  feet  firmly,  to  with- 
stand the  shock ;  for,  from  his  attitude,  I  was  in  a  trio  of  dangers,  and 
had  the  apparent  choice  between  being  annihilated  with  fierce  looks, 
trampled  under  foot,  or  swaUowed  alive.  Although  I  had  never  had  a 
fight,  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  self-d^nce,  and  as  he  came 
at  me,  I  planted  my  left  paw  under  his  ear,  which  rolled  him  over  in  the 
dust ;  wlule  the  washer-women  made  the  welkin  ring  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, and  Aunt  Rachel's  voice  was  heard  far  above  the  rest : 

'  Guv  it  to  liim,  Roany ;  guv  it  to  him  I  dat  '11  do  him  good  de  longest 
day  him  Kves  I ' 

Up  jumped  Cotton,  and  shaking  off  the  dust  with  indignation;  he 
roared  out  like  a  mad  bull :  '  Let  me  at  him  I  let  me  at  him ! '  On  he 
came  asain  in  the  same  foolish  manner,  with  hia  face  all  exposed,  when 
I  gave  nim  another  'h'ist'  just  under  the  nose,  which  made  the  *  claret 
fly,'  and  floored  him  the  second  time,  to  the  great  amusement  and  delight 
of  all  the  bj-«tanders.  Bully  Cotton  was  evidently  very  much  surprised 
by  the  nature  of  his  reception,  but  evidently  jumped  up  fully  intent  on 
resuming  the  contest,  untu  he  discovered  the  blocnl  streaming  down  his 
&ce,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  and  yelled  out :  *  I  'm 
killed  I  I  'm  killed  I  run  for  the  doctor  1 '  and  ignominiously  fled,  leaving 
me '  cock  of  the  walk,'  and  his  old  horse  to  drag  home  his  barrel  of 
water  by  his  own  instinct  Many  were  the  evidences  I  received  of  Aunt 
Rachel's  gratitude.  For  months  afterward,  whenever  she  saw  me,  she 
filled  my  pockets  with  cakes  and  ginger-bread,  and  never  omitted  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  me  off  as  her  champion  whenever  she  could  find 
any  body  to  listen  to  her  story. 

Aunt  Rachel  was  a  rank  federalist,  and  like  a  friend  of  mine,  for  whom 
I  feel  the  affection  of  a  brother,  inberited  her  politics,  married  her  re- 
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ligion,  and  eschewing  all  new-£uigled  systemg,  made  up  her  mind  to  die 
like  a  ladj  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Yankee  Cotton,  with  his  pedlar's  cart,  was  a  type  of  that  progress 
which  runs  into,  throws  off  the  track,  and  upsets  all  good  old-fashion- 
dom.  In  my  boyish  days  I  was  indignant,  and  espoused  the  cause  of 
old  Auniy  can  amore ;  and  even  now,  while  transcribing  my  youthful 
emotions,  I  am  again  touched  with  sorrow  at  tj^  reminiscence  of  her 
wrongs.  Yes,  every  day  I  am  made  to  pity  some  old  man  or  woman 
overtaken  at  the  last  stage  of  life,  and  obliged  to  yield  their  scanty  sub- 
sistence to  some  modem  Yankee  invention.  Alas!  how  inexorable  is 
Progress !  Twin  brother  to  the  tyrant  Thne,  he  sweeps  the  old  and  the 
infirm  from  the  field  of  their  labors,  to  perish  and  be  forgotten. 
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TO    mart: 

vo  WAS  irauBBsms  aiiovo  tkb  AvaxLa  at  tbi  xablt  aob  o>  vzvBTaBV  * 

WiiH  the  bnrstiog  of  bn^  we  looked  for  thy  coming, 
At  the  flowers'  nnfolding  we  watched  for  thy  feet ; 

With  the  birds  of  the  summer,  and  soft-sighiiig  breeaes, 
And  fountains  up-leaping  the  sun-beams  to  greet 


But  the  buds  have  appeared  and  the  flowers  unfolded. 
The  song  of  the  bird  has  died  out  in  the  vale ; 

The  up-leaping  fountain  falls  downward  in  weepin^r, 
Ana  the  soft-sighing  breezes  have  turned  to  a  wad. 

They  bore  thee  afar  to  an  isle  of  the  ocean : 
Ah  I  wherefore^  fond  hearts^  delude  yourselves  so  ? 

Could  a  father's  deep  love  or  a  mothers  devotion. 
Or  sLster^s,  suffice  to  keep  angeU  below! 

One  harp  stood  alone  in  the  bright  court  of  heaven. 

No  seraph  in  ecstasy  swept  its  mute  chords ; 
Thy  sweet  voice  was  wanting  to  swell  the  loud  peean. 

And  warble  ecstatic  the  praise  of  the  Loed! 

Though  years  have  gone  bj  since  that  knell  from  the  ocean. 
Yet  the  mantle  of  sadness  envelopes  us  still ; 

Thy  name  is  e'er  spoken  with  deepest  emotion, 
And  memories  like  echoes  are  haunting  us  stiU. 

With  spirits  the  throne  of  thy  Saviour  surrounding, 
Oh !  plead  for  His  grace  upon  us  who  deplore ; 

And  pray  that  we  soon  with  the  *  angels  be  numbered,' 
And  joined  to  the  Lamb  and  to  thee  evermore. 
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TBI  RBCToft  or  St.  BAmDOi.ni*a.    By  F.  W.  Sbbltow,  A.  M .    In  on*  Tolimie :  pp.  S44.    Kew- 
York :  Cbablbs  ScmiBNBE. 

A  BOOK  from  Fbxdibiok  WnxiAX  Shsliov  (well  known  to  oar  readers)  is  a 
book  worthy  of  penual,  and  a  book  sure  to  produce  new  love  and  new  admira- 
tion for  its  amiable  and  clever  author.  Quaint  'SALAimn  and  the  Dragon* 
caused  an  outcry  of  merited  praise.  The  Rector  of  St  Bardolph's  will  not  be 
leas  warmly  welcomed,  if  our  acumen  be  worth  any  thing.  The  simple,  warm 
geniality  which  characterizes  the  man  in  his  every-day  life,  exhibits  itself  pleas- 
antly in  his  work,  and  gives  it  peonliar  value  to  those  who  know  him :  and 
*  NoM  know  him  but  to  love  him.' 

Whether  he  speak  with  drollery,  or  with  sweet  tear-compelling  pathos,  describe 
Mr.  Admullsb's  petty  troubles^  or  the  grave  of  broken-hearted  Miss  Gucmamthx, 
he  has  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  always  and  warmly  with  him.  What  most 
strikes  one  in  this  book  is  the  quiet^  penetrative^  microscopic  analysis  of  char- 
acter. Mr.  Shkltow  doffuerr^olypea.  We  see,  visibly,  the  twitching  of  Miss  Ya- 
lkabt's  elbows ;  we  hear  the  rustle  of  her  muslins  as  she  wriggles  on  her  seat  at 
the  organ.  Sir  John's  pomp,  Mr.  Van  BrrtAK^B  reflected  pomp,  Mrs.  YoasKLnf- 
OBsr's  rampant  evangelicism,  the  quiet  sweetness  of  the  minister's  wife,  the  Boa- 
neigio  brmy  of  Rev.  Mr.  Goolman,  the  probulgent  chest  of  musical  Bir.  TunnfoKr, 
all  these  are  mirrored  with  the  fidelity,  yet  with  the  guilelessness  of  a  brook-lake 
in  its  calm  basin  in  the  wood. 

The  Rector  of  St  Bardolph*s  undergoes  all  the  usual  trials  of  a  young,  good- 
looking;  bachelor  minister ;  bursts  out  into  unaccustomed  and  not  fore-warned 
matrimony,  and  afterward  suffers  for  it  in  the  person  of  his  wifa  There  are  all 
sorts  of  people  in  this  book :  American  lirs.  Jellabtb^  who  '  keep  their  eyes 
fixed  on  Africa ; '  '  Doboas  Society '  people ;  volunteer  female  choristers ;  she- 
adviser^  theologians,  polemicak^  and  outside-charitarians :  and  all  are  well 
painted  by  that  exquisite  pen  which  warned  us  in  *Salander,'  and  delights  us  in 
'  Letters  from  up  the  River.* 

Mr.  Soubstbb  has  *  gotten  up  *  the  work  in  his  usual  tasteful  style^  and  Mr.  Bnr- 
SDicr  has  printed  it  nicely :  only,  we  would  observe^  that  he  has  been  a  little  hard 
upon  ministers  in  page  forty,  where  he  strips  them  of  their  cassocks  and  robes 
them  in  coasacksl 

How  a  hymn  is  sung  '  in  fugue '  at  St  Bardolph*i^  may  be  learned  fi^m  this 
extract^  which  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  sundry  choirs : 

*  Wmir  yon  heard  the  hnm  rings  rattle  over  the  iron  rod  to  which  the  red  curtain  was  at- 
tached, ehntting  np  the  choriaters  in  the  aeelnaion  of  their  perohed-np  loft,  then  yon  might  know 
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in  good  Mason  to  tho  *  saerUty,*  to  obtain  from  the  Rector  the  number  of  the  pealm  and  hymn, 
haTlng  retnmed  with  a  amall  aUp  of  paper  on  which  they  were  indicated  in  pencil,  a  great  whis- 
pering and  eonsulution  haring  talien  place  which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  tunes,  Mr.  Tu- 
BiNoiN  placed  the  music-book  on  the  rack,  and  the  bellows  of  the  little-big  ornn  were  put  in 
play.  Never  was  a  more  brilliant  sparkle  and  scintillation  elicited  IVom  the  wihdy  bellows  of 
a  blacksmith's  forge.  The  head  ana  shoulders  of  the  organist  swayed  up  and  down  like  those 
of  a  Chinese  eater  of  the  narcotic  drug,  in  the  accompaniment  of  an  improvisation  upon  the 
keys,  which  made  the  whole  congregation  involunurily  twist  their  necks  and  look  aloft,  and  at 
last  with  a  ftill  choral  blast  ftom  tenor,  bass,  and  treble,  the  magical  effect  was  complete. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  many  present  who  came  expressly  to  *  hear  the  music,'  and  the  knowledge 
of  this  (kct  inspired  the  artists  with  a  desire  to  do  themselves  Justice.  It  is  true  some  of  the 
old  people  did  not  like  the  concatenation  of  sounds.  These,  however,  were  considered  behind 
the  age,  and  the  opinion  of  such  as  worthy  of  small  respect  in  the  onward  <  march  of  improve* 
ment.'  They  were  swept  away  in  their  slender  opposition  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  if  not 
by  a  whlrlinnd  of  sound.  At  any  rate.  Death  was  fost  removing  them,  one  by  one,  while  their 
deaf  ears  were  becoming  sealed  to  such  annoyance.  It  was  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  Rector 
that  the  choir  one  day  struck  upon  the  7*e  HeioR,  which  he  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  read, 
and  through  various  turns,  and  windings,  and  repetitions,  they  discoursed  upon  it  for  a  full  hair 
hour.  It  was,  however,  the  last  time  that  they  so  distinguished  themselves  before  the  musical 
world.  There  was  no  piece  cS  cathedral  composition  which  the  choir  at  St.  Bardolph's  did  not 
consider  themselves  competent  to  perform,  and  had  they  been  allowed  their  own  way,  would 
have  sung  the  sermon,  and  made  more  out  of  the  Amen  than  any  other  part.  Mr.  Hivoz  had 
Indeed  composed  something  original  out  of  the  theme  of  an  Awmen,  ftxll  fifteen  minutes  long, 
and  we  are  sure  that  when  it  was  finished  no  hearer  of  sound  judgment  but  would  have  instinct- 
ively ejaculated  with  his  whole  heart,  Atnnen !  But  the  triumph  of  all  the  voices  was  in  some 
of  the  /ttgn€  tunes  In  which  they  emulated  to  interrupt  and  onutrlp  each  other,  as  in  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-third  psalm : 

'Thob  l9v  is  llk»  thttt  pTOoioui  oil 

Which.,  pourad  on  Aarov  ■  head 
Ban  down  hi*  b«ard.  and  o'«r  hla  zob«a 

Its  costly  moistur*  ■b«d.' 

'  In  the  prodigious  eflbrt  of  this  peiformanee  the  ear-splitting  combination  of  the  several  voices 
hardly  bore  a  resemblance  to  that  oily  current  poured  on  Aabom's  head,  and  which 

*RAir  down  bit  b«arl  and  o'»r  bla  boad—- 
Ran  down  bii  board  ■   '■■'  — 

— —  bla  robos 

And  o'er  hii  robea  •^— 

Ban  down  bia  board ran  down  bis 

— —  — -  o'or  bit  robot      <■ 

His  robas,  bii  roboa,  ran  dowa  bia  board 

Ran  down  bis 

—       —      o'ar  bis  robot 

Ban  down  bis  baard 

b-i-B  b-a-ard 

Its  costly  moist—— 
Ban  down  bis  board  — — 

nra  —  board  —  bis  —  board  —  his  —  abad  ^ 

-   ran  down  his  beard  —  bis  —  down 
bis  robes  —  its  costly  moist  —  bii  beard 
ure  shed  —  bis  —  cost  —  his  robes  —  his  robes  —  ure  abad 
I  -t-s  e-o>B't-l-i  e  mois-fcare sbed  i  * 

*  It  was  of  this  very  eomnosition,  sindlarlv  perfbrmed,  that  the  late  Bisht^  Sbasuet  on  one 
of  his  visitations  was  asked  his  opinion,  and  his  reply  was  that  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  the 
music ;  but  that  his  sympathies  were  so  mueh  excited  for  poor  Aabow  that  he  was  aftald  that 
he  would  not  have  a  hair  left ! ' 

Ab  a  specimen  of  another  land,  take  the  passages  which  describe  the  final  ill- 
ness and  death  of  Mr.  Adxulleb,  after  the  decease  of  his  faithful  and  loving 
wife: 

<  It  was  a  summer  mominir,  and  the  weather  was  hoc  and  stiffing.  Several  of  the  wmdowa 
of  the  church  could  not  be  raised,  because  the  sashes  stuck  fkst,  while  of  others,  the  cordfc  which 
passed  over  the  pulleys  had  become  broken.  The  fknnlng  was  industrious  and  incessant,  and 
the  number  of  wands  in  consunt  motion,  of  palm-leaf,  fbathers,  or  paper,  some  of  them  highly 
ornamented  and  ancestral,  might  alone  have  diverted  attention.  One  fainting-fit  occurred  at  an 
eaiiy  stage  of  the  service,  and  the  subject  was  csrried  out  with  much  conmiotion.  Scarcely  had 
this  subMded  when  tho  Rector  himseU*  was  observed  to  look  unwell.  As  he  read  that  solemn 
and  fervent  invocation  of  the  Litany,  *  By  Think  agonv  and  bloody  sweat ;  by  Tht  Cross  and 
Passion,'  his  voice  fUtered,  his  knees  trembled  beneath  him,  and  turning  as  pale  as  ashes,  he 
sank  down  softly  in  his  white  vestments,  within  the  chancel  nils.  Alarm  spread  itself  through 
the  assembly,  and  rising  flrom  their  seats,  all  pressed  with  one  consent  around  the  fUlen  man. 
With  difficulty  the  physician  forced  his  way  through  the  anxious  crowd,  and  then,  amid  cries 
of  <  fUl  beck,'  *  give  him  air,'  *  is  he  dead  ?  is  he  dead  ? '  —  and  the  weeping  and  lamentation  of 
aged  women,  he  knelt  down  at  his  side  and  felt  his  pulse.  There  was  a  solemn  pause,  uninter- 
rupted for  a  few  seconds,  during  which  you  could  almost  bear  the  tears  dropping.  There  were 
old  and  young,  manly  brows  wrinkled  by  anxietv,  up-lifted  hands,  all  concentratM  in  one  group. 
The  Rector's  wifb,  who  looked  already  widowed,  assiduously  bathed  his  brow.  The  physician, 
with  his  head  and  eyes  turned  aslant,  as  if  in  abstraction,  still  held  his  finger  at  the  pulse,  ana 
while  this  was  done  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  the  patient  were  alive  or  dead ! 

*  U  would  not  be  the  first  or  second  time  that  faithftal  men  have  thus  breathed  out  their  lives 
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la  tiM 


I  verj  Morta  of  Um  Loeb^i  Imvm,  puatiif  imnwdifty  ftam  lt«  Taatibole  to  the  goldan 

I,  to  tiw  fUler  and  mora  transporting  worahip  of  tho  anmUi  In  heaveo. 

laat,  the  puLw  whieh  had  iiutiarad  feebly  and  stood  atUl,  gare  one  aodden,  ragnrgltating 


•Atl     .        .  .  _  .     _    _         _ 

thraib,  and  lift  ratnnied.  A  riaible  sensation,  a  long-drawn  sigh,  eeeaped  Ihmi  the  andienee, 
when  the  snspense  was  ended,  as  the  pastor  slowly  opened  hie  dim  eyes,  and  smiled  on  those 
present,  like  one  swakened  fhwi  a  dream.    Iq  a  moment  after,  when  he  beeame  enough  eoUeeted 

to  know  whet  was  going  on.  it  was  oboenred  that  ont  of  his  eyes  there  gnsbed  tears.    He 

then  lifted  op  in  the  arms  or  the  eezton  and  the  physieian,  and  depoeited  la 


in  hie  own  bed  in  the 
On  the  next  Sunday  the  doors  of  fct.  Baidolph*s  ^'ordi  wen  closed.* 


Beetory.    '  1  do  not  think  that  we  will  hare  him  long,'  ranariMd  one  of  the  by-standera. 
.^    ..         ... h»sehir" ■• 


*  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and  the  day  was  ushered  in  with  that  uneloudsd  rising  of  the  sun, 
tth  that  beauty  and  serenity  so  often  shed  upon  the  days  of  rest,  whieh  makes  the  eartr 
B  heaTen.    How  weleome  to  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden  this  short  respite  (hmi  < 


i^h  that  beauty  and  serenity  so  often  shed  upon  the  days  of  rest,  whieh  makes  the  earth  reeem- 
Me  heaTen.  How  weleome  to  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden  this  short  respite  f^om  drudging 
toil !  this  change  flrom  dust,  and  turmoil,  and  discord,  and  corroding  eare,  to  cteanlinees,  and 


fuetude,  and  peaee.  The  bells  rang  forth  their  merry  peal,  the  crowds  of  wen-dressed  people 
thronged  the  streeu,  and  the  doora  of  8t.  Banlolph*8  were,  as  usual,  thrown  open  fl»r  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  But  he  whoee  Tolce  had  been  ao  often  heard  within  ita  walls  would  nerer  mora 
prees  forward  to  those  hallowed  courts,  which  he  had  loved  so  well.  Tranquil,  and  suffering 
bttle,  he  ay  upon  hie  bod,  and  as  the  day  was  balmy,  and  the  windows  of  his  room  were  open 
tosdmit  the  air,  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  organ,  and  when  the  playing  of  the  voluntary 
had  ceased,  the  low  murmur  of  the  congregation  in  the  confession  of  sins.  He  took  the  book 
whieh  lay  beside  him,  and  minted  his  voice  with  thelra.  Ste;i  by  step  he  ft^owed  through  the 
lessons  and  solemn  Litany,  untU  Just  when  the  *  prayer  (br  a  sick  person '  was  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced, he  turned  his  Ihee  unto  the  wall  and  died  ! 

*  Thus,  flrom  the  anthems  of  the  Chureh  on  earth,  he  rose  to  the  overwhelming  music  of  the 
seraphim,  and  from  the  serenity  of  a  Sabbath  here,  to  that  eternal  rest  whieh  remains  for  ths 
people  of  God.* 

Buj  the  work  —  read  it ;  and,  our  word  for  it,  you  will  be  as  much  amused 
and  instructed  in  the  perusal  as  we  have  been. 


Tkb  SvccsasraL  Mbschaiit  :  Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Samuel  Budoett,  late  of  Kings- 
wood  Hill.  By  William  Arthue,  A.  M.,  author  of  *  A  Mission  to  the  Mysore,'  etc.  New- 
Tork :  D.  Aptlbtos  and  Compant. 

Wrraoirr  the  hope  of  enlarging  'the  knowledge  of  the  scholar,  to  mature  the 
graces  of  the  holy,  but  to  be  a  friendly,  familiar  book  for  the  busy,'  the  author 
of  this  Tolume  pleasantly  details  the  every-day  life  of  a  business  man.  We 
rarely  see  the  struggles  of  aspiring  youth,  and  the  more  mature  exertions  of 
age,  delineated  in  print;  for  the  matter-of-fact  world  id  too  often  forgotten :  but 
here  is  a  volume  which  speaks  plain  facts ;  which  tells  of  a  boy  from  a  '  homely 
home '  leaving  poor,  pious  parents,  to  commence  life  amid  poverty,  self-denial, 
and  hard  labor,  but  with  a  trust  in  Hm  who  '  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb ; '  of  his  gradual  rise,  of  his  unbounded  charity  with  his  increase  of  riches ; 
until  he  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  powerftil  mercantile  houses  in  Eng- 
land. The  author  rides  an  easy  nag,  opening  his  story  with  a  very  natural  de- 
scription of  the  residence  of  an  English  merchant^  which, '  to  eyes  familiar,'  will 
bring  lawn  and  trees^  gate-way  and  spangled  beds  of  flowers^  with  the  enliven- 
ing dottings  of  poultry,  sheep,  and  deer,  again  to  view.  Written  in  a  concise, 
epigranunatic  style ;  interlarded  with  truthful  moral  deductions,  and  a  desire 
to  impress  the  reader  with  the  benefit  of  an  upright  course  in  life,  it  is  a  work 
calculated  to  do  great  good:  just  such  a  work  as  is  needed  in  our  forgetful,  busy 
Age ;  and  yet  not  for  the  perusal  of  merchants  merely,  but  for  all  who  read  to 
appreciate:  a  work,  in  short,  for  the  desk,  pulpit^  shop^  office,  school,  fire-side; 
for  the  traveller,  gentleman,  and  house- wife  We  subjoin  an  extract — a  perfect 
picture  of  a  '  busy '  business  man : 

*  Tov  might  often  have  eeen  driving  into  Bristol  a  man  under  the  middle  aiie,  verging  toward 
sixty,  wrapped  up  in  a  coat  of  deep  olive,  with  gray  hair,  an  open  countenance,  a  quick  brown 
•ye,  and  an  air  less  exprewiive  of  poliHb  Dian  of  push.    He  drlvee  a  pha«ton,  with  a  llrst-nte 
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lione,atftiIlapefld.  He  looks  as  If  he  had  work  to  do,  and  had  the  ut  of  doing  it.  •  •  •  The 
warehouse  is  reached.  *  Here,  boy,  take  my  horse — uke  my  horse.*  It  is  the  toIoo  of  the  head 
of  the  firm.  The  boy  flies.  The  master  passes  through  the  oflioes  as  if  he  had  three  days'  work 
to  do.  Yet  his  eye  notes  erery  thing.  He  reaches  his  prirate  office.  He  takes  from  his  pocket 
a  memorandom-book,  in  which  he  has  set  down,  in  order,  the  duties  of  the  day.  A  boy  walu 
at  the  door.  He  glances  at  his  book,  and  orders  his  boy  to  call  a  clerk.  The  clerk  is  there 
promptly,  and  receives  his  instmctions  in  a  moment.  '  Now  what  is  the  next  thing? '  asks  the 
master,  glancing  at  his  memorandum.  A^aln  the  boy  is  on  the  wing,  and  another  clerk  appears. 
He  is  soon  dismissed.  *  Now  what  Is  the  next  thing  ? '  again  looking  at  the  memorandum.  At 
the  call  of  the  messenger,  a  young  man  now  approaches  the  office-door.  He  is  a  *  tntTeUer,'  but 
notwithstanding  the  habitual  push  and  self-possession  of  his  class,  he  oTidently  is  approaching 
his  employer  with  rolucunoe  and  embarrassment.  And  now  that  he  is  fkce  to  fkce  with  the 
strict  man  of  business,  be  ftels  much  condised.  *  WeU,  what 's  the  matter  ?  I  andersund  yon 
cannot  make  your  cash  quite  right.'  *  No,  Sir.'  *  How  much  are  you  short  ? '  *  Eight  pounds. 
Sir.'  *  Never  mind ;  I  am  quite  sure  you  have  done  what  is  right  and  honorable.  It  is  some  mis- 
take, and  you  won't  let  it  happen  again.  Take  this,  and  make  your  account  straight.'  The  young 
man  takes  the  proffered  paper.  iSb  sees  an  order  for  ten  pounds,  and  retires  as  Aill  of  admira- 
Uon  as  he  had  approached  full  of  anxiety.  '  Now  what  is  the  next  thing ! '  This  time  a  porter 
is  summoned.  He  comes  forward  as  if  he  expected  rebuke.  '  Oh !  I  have  got  such  a  complaint 
reported  against  you.    Yon  know  that  will  never  do.    You  must  not  let  that  ooeur  again.' ' 

The  beautiful  spirit  of  charity  is  Here  generously  evidenced ;  speaking  the  les* 
son  to  all  employers^  that  a '  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.'  Had  Mr.  Budoeit 
severely  reprimanded  his  clerk  and  porter,  they  would  have  left  his  presence 
muttering  curses :  their  day's  business  would  have  dragged  heavily,  and  a  lower- 
ing brow  would  have  been  presented  to  the  wife  and  children ;  a  settled,  un- 
happy gloom ;  suspicions  that  it  augured  a  dismissal,  at  least  an  indifference  to- 
ward their  future  welfare.  But  on  the  contrary,  they  '  go  their  way  rejoicing , 
blessing  the  forgiver,  and  burning  with  a  desire  to  do  all  they  can  to  retrieve, 
amend,  and  do  better  for  the  future.  Merchant!  employer!  look  upon  this 
generous  picture,  and  *go  you  and  do  likewise.'  Old  hearts  will  bless  you; 
young  hearts  will  beat  quicker  for  your  interest;  and  a  bright  beam  of  cheer- 
fulness will  sparkle  on  you  from  eyes  that  regard  you  as  their  patron  and  friend. 
In  this  extract  is  embodied  a  principle  which  is  too  prevalent  in  counting-house 
and  at  the  hearth-stone ;  a  night-mare,  lying  heavily  upon  the  heaving  chest  of 
the  business  and  social  world :  a  godly  truth  well  appreciated : 

'  In  the  shop  stood  a  cask  labelled  P.  D.,  containing  something  very  like  pepper-dust,  where- 
with it  was  usual  to  mix  the  pepper  before  sending  it  forth  to  serve  the  public.  The  trade-tra- 
dition had  obtained  for  the  apocryphal  P.  D.  a  place  among  the  standard  articles  of  the  shop, 
and  on  the  strength  of  that  tradition  it  was  vended  for  pepper  by  men  who  thought  they  were 
honest.  But  as  Samobl  went  forward  in  life,  hie  ideas  of  trade-morality  grew  clearer.  This 
P.  D.  began  to  give  him  much  discomfort.  He  thought  upon  it  till  he  was  satisfled  that,  when 
all  that  could  be  said  was  weighed,  the  thing  was  wrong.  Arrived  at  this  conclunion,  he  felt 
that  no  blessing  could  be  upon  the  place  while  it  was  there.  He  instantly  decreed  that  P.  D. 
should  perish.  It  was  night,  but  back  he  went  to  the  shop,  took  the  hypocritical  cask,  carried 
it  forth  to  the  quarry,  then  staved  it,  and  scattered  P.  D.  among  the  clods,  and  slag,  and  stones. 
He  returned  with  a  light  heart.  Now,  ye  busy  shopmen,  and  ye  more  lordly  merchants,  say, 
before  the  only  witness  who  beheld  that  act  under  the  night-heavens,  have  you  no  P.  D.  which 
ought  to  be  scattered  before  you  go  to  sleep  ? ' 

Let  us  see!  Have  we  any  *P.  D.'s'  in  our  office?  We  will  examine;  and 
while  the  argument  convinces  tis,  *  Thou  art  the  man  1 '  let  us  hope  that  the  same 
feeling  may  exist  with  all  tho^p  who  may  read  this  good  little  book.  We  have 
had  enough  of  books  *  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,*  and  now  let 
us  have  this  WiLKiK-like,  natural,  truthful  exposition  of  our  own  secret  natures; 
telling  us  that  there  are  those  whose  lives  we  can  copy,  and  beget  for  ourselves 
a  hope  of  salvation.  Of  course  we  cannot  hope  that  all  beginners  have  the  same 
appreciation  of  results  from  right  and  wrong  actions^  or  that  all  who  read  will 
be  benefited ;  but  this  we  may  assume,  that  the  history  of  Samuel  Budgktt  is 
an  excellent  one,  and  that  all  those  who  imitate  him,  actuated  by  the  same 
spirit,  will  be  rewarded  hereafter  by  the  mandate :  *  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ! '  His  industry,  honesty, 
charity,  generosity,  and  philanthropy,  are  qualities  we  all  should  possess.    To 
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knoir  these,  read  the  work,  and  circulate  it  for  the  wider  good  it  may  produce. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  present  further  extracts,  and  to  disseminate  through 
these  pages  the  healthful  morals  that  permeate  this  volume,  but  lack  of  space 
forbids.    Buy  the  book  and  read  it 


PoBKt.    By  William  BcLCHim  Glazike.    In  one  TolunM:  pp.  108.    Hallowell,  Maine :  Mas- 
TSRS,  Smith,  abo  Compaht. 

Tbxes  are  a  very  select  few  of  our  younger  American  poets  to  whom  good  taste 
seems  as  natural  as  their  genius^  and  their  melody  of  yersification  as  distinctiye 
and  undeniable.  Of  Mr.  Wiluaic  Bklobkb  Glazixb's  poetry,  so  many  examples 
of  which  have  appeared  in  these  pages^  these  characteristics  may  well  be  predi- 
cated. He  writes  not  only  with  apparent^  but  evidently  with  real  ease ;  nor  in 
his  case  is  '  easy  writing  hard  reading ; '  for  his  thoughts  are  well-defined  and 
clear,  and  his  expression  of  them  always  transparent  to  the  reader.  A  sweeter 
gem,  in  the  way  of  simple  although  picturesque  description,  and  true,  tender 
feeling,  than  his  lines  with  the  cold  titie,  *8rum,'jon  'shall  not  find  elsewhere.' 
Tliey  were  originally  published  in  this  Magazine^  and  are  quoted  in  the  '  Knieh- 
Knacks,*  so  that  any  fiftrther  reference  to  them  in  this  place  is  unnecessary.  There 
is  great  variety  in  the  little  volume  under  notice,  somewhat  slender  though  it 
be  in  its  '  outer  man ; '  and  each  theme  chosen  for  poetical  illustration  is  de- 
picted as  an  artist  transfers  his  sketches  to  canvas ;  omitting  no  *  middle  object^' 
or  forceful  accessory,  to  make  the  picture  complete.  An  old  man  recalls  the 
pleasant  days  of  Christmas,  and  revels  (and  the  reader  with  him)  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  that  joyous  time,  though  long  departed :  we  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
love-lyrics ;  we  go  with  him  to  '  Gape  Cottage  at  Sunset^'  and  gaze  thoughtfully 
with  him  upon  '  Pemmaquid  Light ; '  we  wander  with  him  in  '  Fairy  Land,'  and 
fed  with  him  when  he  records  his  deep  emotions  in  the  beautiful  lines,  '  She 
Sleeps.*  The  tyranny  of  space  prevents  the  insertion  of  several  extracts  which 
we  had  selected  for  insertion :  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  limit  ourselves 
to  one ;  nor  is  that  by  any  means  to  be  taken  as  a  more  than  common  specimen 
of  the  merits  of  our  author's  versification.  The  four  stanzas  which  ensue  are 
from  a  piece  entitled  '  7%e  Launching: * 


«  Wkll  may  they  deck  the  ship  to-day 

With  colon  flaunting  nree. 
Well  may  she  wear  her  beat  array, 

So  soon  a  bride  to  be  ; 
hong  hath  the  dainty  beamy  kept 

Her  lover  from  her  charms, 
Bnt  now  her  last  lone  sleep  la  slept, 

We  give  her  to  his  arms  ' 

'  Ah,  gnard  our  dnrling  from  the  storm  : 

Thy  bosom  never  bore 
A  prooder  or  more  faultless  form, 

A  fairer  love  before . 
Tame  down  thy  billows*  thundering  shocks, 

Thy  foaming  wrath,  O  Sea ! 
And  keep  her  from  the  angry  rocks 

-bailie  r-  ■ 


'  Her  home  has  been  where  green  hills  kiss 

The  river's  rippling  tide, 
Bnt,  ah !  our  eyes  must  learn  to  miss 

The  Oceania  new-made  bride. 
Where  white-capped  waves  for  ever  rise, 

Where  sea-birds  skim  the  foam, 
Far  oflT,  beneath  the  sea-kissed  skies, 

Our  Beauty  seeks  her  home. 

*  Ah,  proud  may  be  the  mariners 

That  stand  upon  her  deck  ; 
They  little  fear,  in  strength  like  hers, 

The  tempest  or  the  wreck : 
And  proudly  may  her  ensign  fly 

That  bears  the  stripes  and  stara ; 
The  peace  that  builds  a  ship  like  this, 

Is  worth  a  thousand  wars ! ' 


That  lie  along  her  lee. 

Our  regret  at  being  obliged  to  dismiss  this  little  volume  with  a  notice  so  brief 
and  inadequate,  is  lessened  by  the  fact  that  that  very  circumstance  will  increase 
the  reader's  interest  in  the  work.  If  we  have  not  satisfied,  we  Iiave  stimulated 
the  reader's  curiosity.  The  volume  is  neatly  executed,  and  dedicated,  in  brief 
and  well-chosen  words»  to  an  old  and  genial  friend,  Charles  Copiland  Nuttki^ 
Esq.,  of  Boston. 
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"We  have  before  ua,  now  first  'imprinted '  in  a 
yery  handsome  pamphlet,  *An  AeeourU  of  the  Biut- 
^^  quet  given  by  the  Saint  Nieholat  Society  of  Nev- 
^^  Yorky  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Vieit  of  the  Netherlande 
1=  Frigate  *Prin$  Van  Oraiye*  at  New-  York,*  in  May 
last  From  the  circumstance  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society  are  never  permitted 
to  be  reported  by  the  daily  press,  only  a  brief 
notice  of  the  fact  was  made  at  the  time.  It  will  yet 
be  remembered  by  our  metropolitan  readers  that  a 
Dutch  national  vessel,  the  frigate  '  Pbins  Van  Oranje,*  one  of  the  noblest  of  her 
class^  returning  to  Holland  from  a  cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  touched  at  the  port 
of  Norfolk,  and  while  Ijring  there  it  was  announced  through  the  jhipers  that  she 
would  also  visit  New* York.  A  number  of  the  members  of  the  Saint  Nicholas 
Society,  deeming  it  an  event  of  no  small  interest,  both  to  themselves  and  the 
citizens  at  large,  (it  being  the  first  occasion  that  a  vessel  of  such  magnitude, 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Navy,  had  ever  visited  our  waters,)  and  which  called 
for  some  particular  notice  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  made  a  requisition  upon  the 
PaKsiDKKT  for  a  special  meeting,  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration.  The  call 
was  promptly  made,  and  the  Society  convened  on  Wednesday  evening.  May  12, 
1852.  With  entire  unanimity  a  banquet  worthy  the  occasion  was  proposed  ; 
the  commandant  of  the  frigate  was  addressed  officially,  and  invited  to  accept 
the  honor  intended  him  and  his  officers,  which  in  a  simple  and  brief  note  he  did ; 
and  the  banquet  took  place  at  the  Astor-House  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and 
was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  reputation  of  the  Astor- 
House.  The  great  dining-hall  was  arranged  and  decorated  with  all  that  good 
taste  and  abundant  resources  could  suggest  and  famish.  Three  immense  tablets 
spread  the  length  of  the  hall,  received  the  Society ;  while  a  date  across  the  upper 
end  was  more  especially  the  place  of  honor  assigned  to  the  distinguished  guests. 
Over  this  dais,  on  the  entablature  of  the  room,  was  inscribed,  in  large  characters 
of  German  text,  the  motto  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  *  Ekhoracbt  maaxt  Macht,'  while 
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underneath,  the  flags  of  HolU&d  and  the  United  States  graeeftilly  supported  in 
the  centre  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  and  motto  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  walls  and  windoirB  were  beantifully  draped  and  curtained  with 
the  tri-eolor  of  Holland,  red,  white,  and  blue^  the  whole  producing  an  effect  as 
elegant  as  it  was  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  Society's  picture  of  New- 
Amsterdam  as  it  appeared  in  the  yeas  1666,  was  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
east  end  of  the  hall,  occupying  almost  its  entire  width.  Inmiediately  in  front 
of  the  PaniDXRT  was  a  miniature  frigate,  bearing  the  American  flag  at  the  peak 
and  the  Dutch  flag  at  the  fore,  while  by  her  side  was  a  representation  of  the 
frigate  '  Pbdis  Yah  OnAwn'  riding  at  anchor.  Among  the  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate ornaments  to  the  table,  many  of  which  were  national  in  their  character, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  reyive  the  recollection  of  old  customs  and  the  olden 
tim«^  the  Castle  of  Nassau  and  a  temple  to  the  Patron  Saint  were  conspicuous^ 
and  much  admired.  Nor  must  the  ancient  and  sable  attendants  upon  the  upper 
table  be  forgotten,  who,  as  usual  on  all  the  festive  occasions  of  the  Society, 
dressed  in  their  antique  livery,  formed  so  peculiar  a  ' deeoraiion*  and  interesting 
memento  of  the  past  In  fine,  the  general  appearance  of  the  hall,  when  the 
tables  were  occupied  by  the  Society  and  their  guests^  whose  brilliant  uniforms 
added  greatly  to  the  general  effect^  was  indeed  most  imposing,  and  such  as  is 
rarely  seen  on  any  public  occasion. 

After  the  company  had  been  seated,  the  abundant  and  various  potables  and 
edibles  discussed,  and  the  first  two  toasts^  to  the  'American  PaniDKifT  and  the 
KxxQ  of  the  Netherlands,*  had  been  proposed,  drank  with  enthusiasm,  and  appro- 
priately responded  to,  the  report  of  a  cannon,  heard  from  the  ports  of  the 
frigate  in  front  of  the  pRniDXKT,  drew  all  eyes  toward  her,  and  it  was  found  that 
she  also  was  bearing  her  port  in  the  festivities^  by  firing  a  full  salute  in  honor 
of  the  toast  and  its  representativeSb  So  totally  unexpected  was  the  salute,  and 
with  such  regularity  and  precision  was  it  given,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
the  enthusiasm  it  excited  permitted  the  presiding  officer  to  go  on  with  the  toasts. 
The  Hon.  Bahiel  Webstib,  who  had  arrived  in  town  during  the  day,  had  been 
specially  invited  to  be  present,  but  had  felt  compelled  from  fatigue  to  decline 
the  invitation.  He  was  induced,  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  to  join  the  fes- 
tive party  for  a  short  time,  and  now  entered  the  hall,  attended  by  the  Hon.  Jomr 
A  Ecffi,  ex-President  of  the  Society,  the  whole  company,  officers  and  guests, 
rising,  and  cheering  him  to  his  seat,  at  the  left  of  the  Prsbidbvt,  with  gratifying 
and  honoring  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Ogdkn  Hoffieait,  the  Pkebidknt,  in  a  few  brief 
but  eloquent  remark^  welcomed  the  great  'Defender  of  the  Constitution,'  and 
paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  Society'.'i  distinguished  guests,  Commandant  D.  Btl  de 
Vbok,  and  his  officers^  the  former  of  whom  responded  briefly  but  feelingly,  thank- 
ing the  Society,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  officers^  for  the  hearty  welcome 
they  had  received  from  those  on  these  shores  who  hailed  from  one  father-land ; 
and  in  conclusion  gave  as  a  toast,  '  The  Society  of  Saint  Xieholas,*  The  Pbsbi- 
x>K!rr,  in  felicitous  terms,  next  called  up  Mr.  Wxbsteb,  who  responded  as  follows, 
amidst  continued  plaudits  and  cheering : 

*lCs.  PmasiDBiTT  and  G«ntl«iiMii  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  Society :  I  deem  It  a  place  of  creat 
good  fortune,  thia  oppoitnnlty  to  pass  a  few  moments  with  yoo.  On  coming  Into  town,  I  had 
the  honor  to  recelTo  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  yonr  dinner.  I  was  obliged  to  decline  because 
of  my  personal  condition.  I  am  a  little  disabled :  I  hsTs  not  two  arms :  I  cannot  sav,  like  the 
glorioiis  Dutch  who  defended  Leyden,  that  I  have  one  arm  to  eat,  and  another  wiUi  which  to  flght ; 
but  tetanately,  gentlemen,  as  there  is  but  little  fighting  to  be  done,  I  get  on  pretty  well  with  one 
arm. 

'  GeatlemsD,  I  am  happy  to  be  here.    I  am  happy  In  recalling  to  my  reoolleetioa  all  ths  aaily 
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■■■odatloM  conneotad  wtth  the  goTemineiit  oT  the  Nctbeilaiida,  and  our  own  eariy  history,  wheo 
we  were  weak  and  depressed,  and  without  means  and  credit,  and  foond  both  in  Holland. 

'  Yonr  ancestors  and  yoor  nation  I  shall  nerer  finrget,  so  long  as  I  remember  ^th  gratitude  any 
thing  on  earth.  I  shall  never  forget  that  the  Dutch  yielded  as  sympathy ;  yielded  ns.  as  we  say 
In  our  days,  material  aid;  and  when  our  prospects  were  threatened  with  blight,  gave  us  the 
timely  asslsUnee  of  the  sinews  of  war.  I  have  always  felt  kindly  sentiments  toward  that  nation. 
My  heart  warms  toward  the  government  who  helped  us  in  our  hour  of  extreme  necessity.  I 
have  ever  felt  a  deep  interest  in  their  fortunes.  I  have  raised  my  voice  and  swung  my  hst  fbr 
forty  yeare  for  Onu^e  Bovtn !  * 

Mr.  Wkb8tkb  continued  for  some  time  in  a  review  of  the  example  which  Hol- 
land, in  her  early  struggles  for  liberty,  had  given  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  in  eulogy  of  her  sound  and  steadfast  character.  He  concluded  by  offering 
as  his  sentiment: 

*  Captain  Di  Vmos,  or  the  Pexncs  or  Okamob  :  His  Government  and  his  Nation ;  and  may 
Pboviobncs  prosper  them.' 

Mr.  WiBSTBa  shortly  after  left  the  room,  the  whole  company  again  rising  and 
cheering  enthusiastically  until  the  door  closed  upon  him. 

In  response  to  the  fourth  toast^  '  The  Land  of  cur  Aneeatari  end  the  Foundere 
of  mir  City*  Hon.  Guiian  Gbommkun  Vsbplanck,  a  former  Pbbsidknt  of  the  So- 
ciety, responded  in  the  following  comprehensive  and  admirable  historical  speech, 
which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting  entire : 

*  I H4VC  to  thank  you,  Mr.  PnssxDBiiT,  and  the  Society,  for  the  honor  you  eonfor  upon  me  in 
selecting  me  flrom  your  number  to  respond,  on  behalf  of  my  foUow-members,  to  that  toast  in 
grateAil  memory  of  the  founders  of  our  city  in  which  we  have  just  joined.  I  eould  wish  that 
your  choice  had  feUen  upon  some  other  member  who  could  with  better  voice  than  I  have  at  pres- 
ent, and  a  more  eloquent  tongue  —  though,  I  trust,  not  with  truer  heart  — have  responded  to 
this  grateful  sentiment.  It  is  indeed  no  light  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  of  this  Society  and  this 
city  have  to  acknowledge  to  our  venerable  and  excellent  ancestors ;  for  they  left  us  a  rich  leg- 
acy indeed.  In  their  honorable  example  of  fkr-seelng  sagacity,  their  hardy  enterprise,  their  pa- 
tient perseverance,  their  wise  and  carefhl,  yet  beneficent  economy,  their  quiet  domestic  virtues, 
and,  above  all,  in  their  pure  and  strict  and  stainless  integrity.  The  rich  results,  the  abundant 
fruits  of  these  unostentatioos  but  precious  qualities,  we  are  now  enjoying ;  for  although  thousands 
of  other  active  and  strong  hands,  Anglo-Saxon  flrom  Old  England  and  flrom  New-Bngland,  French 
and  German,  Teutonic,  Scandinavian  and  Celtic,  men  of  all  tongues  and  nations— have  toiled 
together  to  build  up  the  golden  throne  of  commerce  upon  our  rocky  Island,  the  deep  and  broad  foun- 
dations of  that  imperial  structure  were  laid  long  before  on  the  sands  and  rocks  of  our  Manhattan, 
by  the  hands  of  these  men  of  patient  labor  andof  virise  enterprise,  to  whose  virtues  and  memory 
we  have  just  rendered  our  gratefhl  tribute.  In  the  industrious  and  frugal  inhabiunts  of  the  busy 
little  village  of  Nieuwe  Amsterdam,  such  as  it  was  sketched  by  Vanderdonk  in  1080,  and  in 
their  grand-children,  the  thriving  and  not  less  industrious  eitixens  of  the  prosperous  little  town 
of  New- York,  in  1750,  we  hail  the  early  founders  of  the  eommeroial  and  maritime  and  finan- 
cial greatness  of  the  emporium  of  185S. 

'  But  in  acknowledging,  as  dtisens  of  this  goodly  city,  our  deep  obligations  to  its  Batavian 
founders,  I  cannot  but  foel  —  we  must  all  feel— that  these  obligations  swell,  and  are  destined 
to  continue  to  swell,  fkr  beyond  our  municipal  limits,  or  even  those  of  our  State ;  so  that  we, 
the  sons  of  Saint  Nicholas,  the  natives  of  what  was  once  New-Amsterdam,  and  sprung  ftt>m 
its  older  stock,  are  here  the  representatives  of  a  much  larger  community  in  our  good  State  of 
New- York,  and  of  the  sons  of  New- York,  scattered  over  our  whole  continent,  who  have  to 
acknowledge  other  obligations  to  Holland — in  which,  too,  we  participate  —  weightier,  grander, 
of  a  more  large  and  national  character,  than  any  which  are  suggested  by  mere  city  or  local  feel- 
ing. We  must  all  of  us  have  ranarked  that  of  late  years  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population 
and  power  of  our  Union  has  rendered  it  an  object  of  national  pride  to  the  writers  and  orators 
of  England,  and  other  lands,  to  claim  the  production  of  whatever  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantlo 
seems  worth  claiming  as  belonging  to  their  own  infiuenee  or  teaching,  or  their  own  blood. 
Thus  we  often  hear  bold,  and  not  a  little  variant  statements  of  the  origin  of  the  races  which 
now  people  the  viride  extent  of  our  Union.  Old  England  has  more  than  once,  flrom  her  highest 
places  of  power  or  learning  or  her  church,  claimed  as  her  own  kindred  our  whole  race,  and 
pronounced  the  liberties  and  laws  and  varied  blessings  we  now  enjoy  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  glories  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  in  which  no  other  blood  or  race  has  a  right  to  share.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  land  of  the  PiUrim  Fathers ;  to  the  nation  who 
gave  ns  the  language  and  the  literature  of  Sha.kspbi.rs  and  Milton  ;  who  taught  us  the  princi- 
ples of  republican  and  constitutional  Uberty  through  the  examples  and  writings  of  Hamposh 
and  SiDNBT. 

*  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question,  and  as  extreme  as  that  rast  stated.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  vast  recent  emigration  to  this  country  has  so  staggered  the  imagination  of  some, 
that  we  appear  to  them  but  one  vast  camp  of  emigrants,  with  their  children  in  the  first  genera- 
tion, and  in  speeches  and  essays  and  grave  disquisitions,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  made  out  to  be  one  half  German  and  more  than  one  half  Celts.  Again  I  must  eltim  to 
yield  to  no  one  in  estimation  of  the  vslne  of  our  vast  recent  emigration,  whether  Celtie,  Teu- 
tonic, Scandinavian,  or  of  other  European  races,  which  I  see  sweeping  its  broad  current  across 
the  Atlantic  to  our  shores,  monthly,  weekly,  daily. 

*  Yet  a  very  little  study  of  ths  huge  unrhetorical  volumes  of  our  decennial  census  will  show 
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gTMt  exaggeraUon  on  all  sides— an  ezsggsratloii  quite  natural  as  long  as  one  side  only  of  the 
■abject  is  looke  1  at — and  will  dissipate  many  plausible  and  popular  assertions.  Such  an  ezam> 
Ination  will  show  that  in  spite  of  the  immense  accession  to  our  population  within  the  last  few 
years,  that  number,  even  adding  their  children  of  the  first  generation,  are  but  a  (yagmentary 
part  of  our  whole  population,  the  very  fhr  greater  part  of  whom  draw  their  descent  ftom  the 
older  colonial  stocks :  flrom  the  earlier  Tentonie  emigrants  to  this  State  and  Pennsylvania,  flrom 
the  Ando-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  at  the  East  and  the  South,  and  (not  to  be  ibrgotten  among 
them)  t^e  French  emigration  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  that  of  our  Batavian  race 
during  the  century  preceding. 

*  These  several  races  of  earlier  settlers,  as  we  know  by  unquestionable  historical  or  docu> 
menury  evidence,  went  on  in  the  rapid  progression  of  doubling  and  redoubling  their  number 
every  twenty,  or  at  most  every  twenty-five  years.  It  is  that  simple  arithmetical  rule  of  pre 
gnssitm.  which  excites  every  school-boy's  wonder  in  the  problem  or  the  cent  for  the  first  nsil  in 
the  horse-shoe,  doubling  onward  for  each  additional  one  as  the  price  of  the  horse,  until  the  sum 
swells  to  astounding  millions ;  this  simple  rule  of  numbers  exirialns  the  fltct,  which  the  evidence 
of  populstion-retums,  more  or  less  regular  at  diflbre'nt  periods  of  our  history,  doariy  establishes, 
that  the  very  great  majority  of  our  present  population  draw  their  descent  flrom  these  earlier 
stocks,  which  have  doubled  and  redoubled  their  numbers  six,  eight,  or  ten  times. 

*  Among  these  several  races,  now  twined  and  bound  together  by  mingled  blood,  afilnitles, 
Interests,  aiTections,  recollections  common  to  all,  the  old  Bauvian  race  is  entitled  to  claim  no 
insignificant  share  of  our  national  origin. 

*  Statistical  and  historical  writers  seem  hardly  to  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  element 
in  oor  national  composition. 

*  Vet  we  can  trace  the  seven  or  eight  thousand  Hollanders  who  passed  fhnn  the  sovereignty 
of  their  native  land  in  1008  to  that  of  England,  increased  by  some  subsequent  Dutch  colonists, 
when  William  of  Orange  became  William  III.  of  Great  Britain;  becoming,  in  1770,  a  m^or* 
ity  probably,  certainly  the  most  numerous  single  race  in  two  of  the  now  United  States,  New- 
Jersey  and  New- York. 

*  In  the  seventy-six  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  those  numbers  have  continued  to  enlarge 
themselves.  Their  streams,  mingling  with  those  lyom  other  sources,  have  overflowed  the  bounds 
of  their  original  States,  Ihr  over  to  the  West,  and  still  rush  onward,  wave  after  wave,  to  the 
Pseiflc.  Thus  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted — though  the  statement,  I  suspect,  would  excita  soma 
surprise  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  or  the  Hague  — that  we,  old  native  citisens  of  these  United 
States,  and  of  Batavian  descent,  already  exceed  in  number  the  inhabltanta  of  Holland  proper, 
and  are  rapidly  approaching,  if  we  have  not  already  equalled,  the  whole  population  of  the  king- 
dom, which  in  twenty  years  mora  we  shall  fkr  out-number. 

*Thas  it  is  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  I  might  almost  say  that  millions,  of  the  native  dtl* 
sens  of  this  Union  can  claim  you  and  your  countrymen,  our  honored  guesta.  as  their  kindred, 
hail  your  Fatheriand  as  that  of  their  fathers,  and  retjoiee  in  the  honors  and  blessings  of  our 
ancient  Wood.  1  say  unhesitatingly,  the  honors  and  blessings  of  our  aneiaU  hlood ;  for  however 
frequently  the  influence  of  old  and  time-honored  descent  is  seen  to  fhll  shamefully  in  the  indi- 
vidual who  boasts  of  his  high  birth,  yet  that  inflnence  of  blood  in  the  masses,  in  ita  wide  and 
general  effect  upon  the  race,  is  sure,  and  clear,  and  strong.  That  inflnence  and  elTeet,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  example,  the  character  and  mind  of  Holland,  are,  I  think,  to  be  ibund  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  and  character  and  present  dvil  and  political  condition  (^  our  State  and 
oor  nation  ;  and  in  acknowledging  them  we  are  not  merely  the  representadves  of  our  absent 
brethren  of  the  Americo-Batavlan  blood,  but  of  our  whole  confederated  people  of  every  lineage 
and  race. 

*  Look  back  to  the  great  struggle  of  our  Independence  and  to  the  glorious  old  Congress  of  1775, 
which  formed  that  federative  aystem  that  gave  us  a  real  national  existence,  and  still  fbrms  the 
iMsis  of  our  Federal  Government ;  that  dd  Congress  which,  through  war,  and  poverty,  and  dis- 
cord, *  darkness  before  and  danger's  voice  behind,'  conducted  this  people  to  peace  and  liberty. 
Where  did  that  glorious  old  Congress  find  its  examples  of  action  and  ita  models  of  government ! 
I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  our  obligations  to  the  greet  lights  of  English  liberty,  to  the  men 
of  her  two  revolutions,  whoee  spirit  the  patriota  of  our  revolution  had  imbibed,  and  whose 
doetnnes  and  even  words  have  been  embodied  in  the  state  papers  and  declarations  of  1775  and 
1770.  Yet  in  other  respecta  our  revolution  had  little  analogy  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 
W^here,  in  Eni^sh,  or  in  any  other  history,  was  to  be  found  the  example  of  a  number  of  subject 
provinces  uniting  in  a  struggle  for  their  rishta,  not  against  a  monarch  merely,  but  against  a 
powerfid  metropolitan  sovereign  nation,  ana,  in  that  struggle,  becoming  themselves  a  oowerfVd 
nation  ?  What  parallel,  what  model  is  to  be  fbund  fbr  that  glorious  old  Congress  of^l775,  ita 
dijSeulties,  its  labors,  and  its  triumphs  ?  There  is  one,  and  but  one.  That  one  parallel  is  to  be 
fbund  in  the  history  of  the  difficulties,  the  labors,  the  achievementa,  and  the  flnal  triumph  of 
snother  ss  glorious  old  Congress  of  united  revolted  provinces  springing  up  into  confederated 
States,  just  two  centuries  before  our  Declaration  of^  Independence— the  glorioua  old  tttates- 
General  of  the  United  Netherlands. 

*  Historians  do  scant  Justice  in  tracing  out  the  infhienee  and  extent  of  their  example  upon  our 
history  and  institutions.  The  whole  frame  of  our  revolutionary  government  was  obviously 
modelled  upon  that  of  the  States-General.  Similarity  of  circumstances,  doubtless,  contributed 
of  necessity  to  the  similarity  of  action  in  some  of  ita  larger  features.  But  I  have  been  struck. 
in  reading  the  journals  of  Congress,  the  diplomatic  correspondence  and  other  state  papers  of^ 
that  period,  vrith  the  fVequent  evident  resort  to  the  model  of^  the  Dutch  Republic.  Some  of  thess 
are  slight  in  themselves,  yet  they  are  of  that  more  delicate  sort  of  evidence  which  the  experi- 
enced lavryer,  or  the  critic  in  art  or  letters,  often  finds  more  irresistible  than  the  most  direct  tes- 
timony. There  was  not  merely  the  resemblance  of  the  general  flrame  of  government  between  the 
two  eonffederations,  but  It  is  to  be  traced  in  the  language  and  fbrm  of  our  constitution,  our  trea- 
ties, and  our  laws  and  resolutions ;  in  the  style  and  character  of  our  diplomatic  correspondence, 
end  even  in  the  simple  ceremonial  of  our  then  government ;  as  in  its  fkehion  of  receiving  fbreign 
BBinisters  and  addressing  crovmed  heads.  Like  the  burgher  rulers  of  Holland,  the  chie»  of  our 
revolution,  plain  and  untitled  at  home,  claimed  to  be  addressed  flrom  abroad  as  *  High  and 
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Ho9ghmmgend9hurm;  and  to  •ddrtM  m  oavaU,  m  tbey  still  do,  any  friendly  moB- 
iB  tbe  style  of  old  Dnteh  dlplomaey,  as  *  Great  and  Good  Friend.' 
Tbe  piiaelploa  of  that  original  eoDfederation  of  oar  States,  drawn  fhmi  that  of  the  Seren 
Provinees  of  the  United  Netherlands,  are  stlU  perpctaated  in  a  form  better  adapted  to  the  wanta 
of  a  powerfld  eommonwealth ;  and  we  mnst  thns  own  onr  BataTian  fothere  as  our  instraetore 
In  the  grand  poUtieal  leason  of  combining  tbe  advantagea  of  local  and  aute  administration  with 
the  strength  and  majesty  of  a  national  existence. 

*  Again :  let  as  return  to  the  banks  of  oar  own  Bndaon,  and  look  OTsr  our  State,  whose  cony 
merce  has  oatslripped  that  of  any  of  her  aistera,  in  whoae  territory  internal  improvement  was 
flrst  saecessftaOy  attempted  on  any  extended  ecale,  and  where  its  results  have  been  so  splendid. 
Can  we  not  here,  too,  mark  the  infloenee  of  that  aaaae  blood,  and  the  eiTecu  of  that  same  ex- 
ample T 

*  I  have  alreadT  adrerted  to  the  influence  of  that  Dutch  Mood,  character,  morals,  sagacity  In 
rendering  this  New-Amsterdam  what  old  Amsterdam  was  in  her  high  and  palmy  state  of  com- 
mercial glory  — the  mart  of  natioua,  the  exchange  of  the.  world.  Without  entering  on  the 
iBTldioas  task  of  disputing  with  other  races  their  just  share  in  contributing  to  tUs  briUiant 
result.  It  is  enoogh  to  say,  what  our  whole  city  history  proves,  that  much  of  this  result  is  owing 
to  our  BataTian  race.  But  enough  of  what  is  about  and  around  us :  let  us  turn  our  eyes  inland. 
Look  along  the  great  lines  of  canals  which  specially  distinguish  our  State.  See  them  connect- 
ing the  ocean  with  the  inland  aeas,  ending  in  or  connected  with  harbora  almost  formed  by  the 
skill  of  tbe  hydraulic  engineer,  around  which  are  rising  citiea  ready  to  Tie  with  those  of  the 


*  What  do  we  aee  in  all  this  —  especially  when  we  compare  theee  nsulu  with  the  less  happy 
ondertakinga  of  the  same  aort  in  other  8utea,  nowiae  inferior  to  our  own  in  natural  wealth,  or 
in  the  resouroes  of  seienee,  art,  and  practical  akill — what  do  we  see  in  all  this  but  the  working 
oat  of  the  instincts  of  onr  original  race  ? 

*  That  we  owe  aomethlng  of  the  boldneaa,  extent,  and  success  ^  our  hydraulic  labors  to  the 
instincts  ^  national  blood,  seems  marked  by  the  striking  fact,  (among  many  others,)  that  in 
these  labors,  too  early  Iter  success,  but  yet  the  prophetic  harbinger  of  the  greater  Aiture,  we  flrat 
And  prominent  the  name  of  General  Scbotlbb  ;  while  the  name  of  Db  Witt  Curtom,  so  glori- 
ously connected  with  the  snecessfhl  completion  of  our  grandeet  works,  equally  marks  his  descent 
on  the  maternal  side  flrom  the  land  of  hydraulic  aeience  and  enterpriee. 

*  Surely  thispeeuUar  eharaeteristie  of  our  New- York  State  policy  stampa  oa  with  the  indelible 
lines  of  that  same  national  character  ahown  by  the  men  who,  In  the  midst  of  the  perilous  and 
doabtfhl  war  of  their  independence,  eoold  execute  those  works  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
old  DcoDALB,  the  fkther  of  English  hydraulic  science,  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  I  speak  of  the 
draining  ct  the  Beemster,  the  Schemer,  the  Pumer,  and  the  Wormer ;  and  the  eame  mind  has 
perpetuated  Itself  in  the  LtegkwaUr,  the  Crugweg,  and  the  Yon  Lynderu  of  our  own  day.  We 
dog  our  *  big  canal '  in  the  same  spirit  and  under  the  same  instinct  (perhape  what  naturallsu 
would  call  an  acquired  instinct,  not  natural  at  first,  but,  when  acquired,  descending  as  a  natural 
one)  as  oar  ancestora  and  those  of  the  preeent  men  of  Holland  executed  their  great  works  of 
the  sixteenth  and  aerenteenth  eentories,  and  as  their  grand-children,  our  worthy  cousins,  haTo 
just  drained  the  Leyden  Lake,  apd  are  now  laboring  on  tbe  magniflcent  enterpriee  of  adding  the 
ooxT  bottom  of  tbe  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  fertile  eoU  of  Holland. 

*  While,  then,  the  authon  and  a 
of  right)  the  institutions,  and  intellect,  and  the  Tery  people  of  the  United  States,  as  among  the 
noblest  honon  c€  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  let  noc  the  patriota  and  scholara  of  Holland  shrink  nt>m 
demanding  flv  their  own  ancestry  their  doe  portion  of  the  aame  honors.  If,  as  I  fear  may  still 
be  the  caae  —  aa  1  well  know  it  was  some  few  yean  ago— the  mind  of  Holland  ia  not  awakened 
to  the  Ikcta  I  haTc  briefly  stated,  as  being  in  feet  parts  of  her  own  history,  yet  this  indiflbrence 
or  neglect  cannot  long  eontinoe.  This  Tery  festiTc  occasion,  and  the  sentiments  it  calls 
forth  — yon  TouradTsa,  our  honored  gueata,  will  remind  your  countrymen  of  these  things. 
Theee  and  other  similar  fects  will  be  presented  to  them  far  more  i 
by  their  own  writera  and  speak  **  "  * 
becomea  mixed  with  an  honest  i 

of  all  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who,  drawing  their  deacent  fh)m  the  men  of  old  Holland,  haTe 
trod  in  the  footateps  of  those  ancestora. 


oraton  of  England  proudly  claim  (and  not  without  their  share 


hcts  will  be  presented  to  them  far  more  impressiTsly  than  I  can  do  it, 
1  speakera.  until  the  cordial  feeling  of  mere  kindred  and  brotherhood 
lonest  pride  in  all  of  worth  or  Talue  in  the  chararter  or  works  or  deeds 


*  L«d  by  their  lisht,  and  by  their  wiidoxa  wite.* 

*  Thua,  while  we  the  American  oflbpring  of  old  BaUTia  are  proud  to  acknowledge  the  blessings 
and  honora  which  we  and  our  country  haTe  deriTcd  Arom  that  ancient  and  honored  Fatherland, 
her  own  natiTC  sons  will  hall  these  bleesings  and  honon  aa  so  many  freshly-added  glories  to 


ho  jnst  renown  of  oar  common  ancestry. 
*Yes,thsdayla  r 


i  approaching,  it  ia  STen  now  at  hand,  when,  on  the  great  national  festiTals 
of  Holland,  In  her  solemn  religious  serrices  on  public  occasions,  or  on  the  ro*tra  of  her  ancient 
uniTcraitiea  on  their  seasons  of  academic  Gaudia,  these  tkesher  transatlantic  trophies  of  Bata- 
vian  honor  will  be  proudly  blended  with  the  glorious  memories  of  the  past.  When  tbe  patriotic 
orator,  in  that  loHy  and  sonorous  eloquence  to  which  their  language  is  so  well  adapted,  recbunu 
the  greet  deeda  of  the  men  of  other  days — when  he  relates  the  long  struggles  under  Mavbicx 
BAd  the  Williams  of  Orange  against  tbe  giant  powera  of  Spain  or  France  ;  when  he  numbera 
up  giiB  eeholan  and  jurists  and  stateamen  of  Holland,  such  as  Gbotius  the  legislator  of  nations* 
and  Db  Witt  the  model  (^republican  diplomatists  and  mien ;  when  he  points  to  tho  lights  of 
art  which  hsTe  abed  their  lustre  orer  his  country,  and  recitea  that  long  list  of  artists  worthy 
to  follow  the  great  name  of  Rbmbbardt  ;  when  he  haa,in  words  of  Arei  described  Tromp  and 
Dx  RoTTBB  triumphing  sueoessfully  oTsr  CTery  nsTy  of  Europe,  and  at  last  pouring  out  their 
life-blood  under  their  own  belOTsd  flag ;  when  he  has  expatiatea  on  the  liTcs  of  honorable  integ- 
rity and  the  deeds  of  heroic  perseTcrance  of  whole  generations  of  priTste  citizens  who  haTe 
left  no  name  in  history,  but  whose  works  are  as  wide  and  as  enduring  as  their  own  natiTc  land, 
which  they  almoat  created— the  orator  will  pause  a  moment  In  his  glowing  theme,  and  will 
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*Tei  theae  are  but  a  pocttoD  of  tha  traaaoraa  of  oar  eoaatry'a  glory.  TUm  we  ttmn  tho 
lat  to  the  glowlDf  preaeat,  and  lu  aure  and  atUl  nrandor  Aitiura.'  He  wUl  then  dire  ' 
if  hta  of  bla  audience  aeroaa  the  wide  Atlantle.    He  will  ehow  to  them,  In  that  elei 


heroic  peat  to  the  glowlnf  preaent,  and  iu  anre  and  atlli  grander  Aitnre.'  He  win  then  direct 
the  thong  hta  of  hta  andience  aeroaa  the  wide  Atlantic.  He  will  ehow  to  them,  In  that  clear 
▼lalon  which  eloquence  can  raiae  liefore  *the  mlnd'a  eye,'  the  awarming  atreete,  the  loaded 


wharrea,  the  atately  ware-honaea  of  New-Amaterdam,  with  ita  circling  port,  now  white  with 
rayriada  of  aaila,  or  gay  with  the  flaga  of  every  nation,  whoae  unknown  waTO  waa  Urat  broken 
by  the  aolitary  keel  which  bore  hither  HmoBiCK  Homon  under  the  old  tri-eolored  flag  of  Hoi* 
He  will  guide  their  eyea  along  the  great  linea  of  artiflclal  eommunicaUon,  the  alow  canala 


hard  by  tha  rapid  rail-road,  uniting  the  ocean  to  the  great  inland  aeaa.  He  will  bid  them  mark 
thooaanda  ami  hnndreda  or  thouaanda  (In  aome  fbw  yeara  later  he  will  apeak  of  mlUiona)  there 
rtgoicing  in  tha  name  and  blood  of  old  Holtand.    He  will  recount  the  namee  among  that  Amer- 


thooaanda  ami  hnndreda  of  thouaanda  (In  aome  fbw  yeara  later  he  will  apeak  of  mlUiona)  there 
rtgoicing  in  tha  name  and  blood  of  old  Holtand.  He  will  recount  the  namee  among  that  Amer- 
Ico-BataTian  raee  honorably  connected  with  their  conntry'a  hlatory,  arma,  arte,  lawa,  or  lettera. 
He  will  call  upon  hie  hearera  to  apeed  their  thoughta  into  farther  diatance  and  allei^Ume,  and 
▼lew  the  children  of  theae  thouaanda  apreadlng  themaelTea  orer  foreot,  and  field,  and  flood,  ttam 
eeean  to  ocean,  in  a  eongeriea  of  Independent,  aelf-goreming.  but  united  SUtea.  He  will  ahow 
how  in  that  national  Union,  throughout  all  ita  atagea,  might  be  found  the  reaulu  of  the  genlua 
and  experlenee  of  the  andent  Fathera  of  Dutch  Independence. 

*  Then,  aummlng  up  the  whole,  with  patriotic  pride,  he  will  add,  *  Theae,  too.  O  belorad 
Fatherland,  theae,  too.  are  among  the  tieaauree  and  the  tnmhiaa  of  thy  well-earned  glory.* 

*  Mr.  PmaatnniT  and  honored  gueata,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  for  I  haTO  treapaaaed  already 
upon  your  kind  attention.  I  will  only  aak  you  to  Join  me  in  a  toaat,  aummlng  up  in  brief  tha 
thoughta  that  I  haTO  ao  Taguely  and  imperlbotly  preaented.  It  haa  at  leaat  one  merit — that  of 
eotttSbilng  more  fbeling,  more  Iheta  and  thougnta  than  I  could  find  worda  to  espraaa. 

'OUK  BBLOTSO  AMD  TSllBmATBD  BaTATIAJI  FaTHSKLAMO. 

'  When  aha  takea  an  account  of  the  rich  trcaanrea  of  her  ancient  glory;  whan  bar  anthora 
and  oratora  reoonnt  the  long  liat  of  her  great  acholara.  dlTlnea.  artiata,  atateemen,  and  heroe0| 
and  deacrlbe  their  noUe  worfca  and  deeda  on  land  and  at  aea,  in  arma  and  arte,  in  lettera  and 
adcnee ;  when  they  narrate  the  atill  greater  deeda  and  worfca  of  her  whole  heroic  and  peraever- 


Ing  people,  In  reecuing  their  llbertiea  from  oppreaaora,  and  their  very  eoil  iW>m  the  ocean ;  may 
aha  nerar  haTc  cauae  to  forget  that  many  of  the  moat  maanificent  reeulta  of  her  national  char- 
acter. Influence,  and  genlua,  are  to  be  aeen  in  theee  United  Statea,  where,  ttcm  the  Atlantic 


coaat  to  the  Padflc,  generation  after  generation  of  her  children,  in  atill  Inereaaing  thouaanda 
and  miUlona,  arlae,  and  wlU  ariae,  *  to  eaUktrbUsstdJ* 

The  fifth  toMt  strikes  us  as  being  especially  li*ppy,  both  in  the  sentiment  and 

in  the  rendering.    It  was  as  follows : 

*  Tn  '  Half-Moom  '  Ann  n»  '  Privcb  or  Obahob  : '  Two  eentnrlea  and  a  half  ago  the  for- 
mer diaplayed  the  pioneer-flag  of  Holland  on  our  Hudaon.  Thla  day  our  Society  r^oteea  to 
meet  the  latter,  bearing  on  the  aame  watera  tha  honored  oolora  of  the  Netherlanda.' 

lieutenant  Yam  OiofEr,  of  the  frigate,  responded  briefly  but  effeetirely,  eon- 
trasting  the  Society's  picture  of  New-Amsterdam,  with  its  few  scattered  houses 
and  Indian  stockade^  with  the  mighty  city  which  had  sprung  up  from  so  small 
a  beginning.  He  concluded  by  toasting  '  The  City  of  Kew-Tork,'  with  appro- 
priate compliment  Consul-General  ZoaaauKAir  also  responded  in  eloquent  terms 
to  the  same  sentiment  which  had  brought  up  Lieutenant  Yam  OmiSBr.  He  con- 
cluded by  a  toast  in  honor  of  '  7%«  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  Statee,*  to 
which  Miyor  Fraqeb,  of  the  fonner,  and  Lieutenant  Hsmbt  Wauo;  of  the  latter 
serrice^  responded  at  some  length,  and  to  universal  acceptance.  Mayor  KxNOfl- 
ulxd  responded  briefly  but  reiy  pertinently  to  a  sentiment  in  honor  of  the  city. 
The  tenth  toast^  '  Civil  and  Religioua  lAberty*  was  answered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ynr 
WLT^  one  of  the  Chaplains  of  the  Society.  His  speech  was  as  admirable  in 
itself  as  it  was  admirably  delivered.  He  demonstrated  the  influence  of  Holland 
in  establishing  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  dwelt  with  force  and  fervor  upon 
the  priceless  l^^y  she  had  left  to  her  descendants  in  other  landsL  The  eleventh 
toas^  '  The  Fair  Daughtere  of  America^*  brought  upon  his  feet  Mr.  John  D.  Yan 
Becbkv,  who  responded  in  a  speech  replete  with  characteristic  humor,  from  which 
we  quote  a  single  l>assage : 

*  He  aaid :  '  It  waa  not  a  light  Uak  that  waa  given  to  him —to  do  the  talklngfor  all  the  women 
of  New- York.  But  no  honor  waa  without  Ita  proportionate  duty ;  and  he  knew  no  more  hon 
onUe  poaition  than  that  he  occupied,  repreaenting  the  better  half  of  all  New-York.  He  waa 
made  to-night  the  ladlea'  month-piece.  He  knew  how  aweet  it  waa  to  be  a  lady*a  mouth-piece, 
but  would  prefer  being  employed  by  them  In  that  capacity  one  by  one,  and  In  a  leea  company 
than  that.  It  ia  rig^t  (aaid  be)  that  woman'e  Toiee  ehould  be  heard  on  thla  oeeaaion  ;  for  we 
have  been,  all  the  evening,  going  through  that  great  event,  the  birth  of  New-York ;  and  I  never 
knew  a  birth  to  amount  to  much  without  a  woman. 

'  Our  aex  Joinr  youra,  Mr.  Pbmidimt,  moat  heartily  In  giving  a  warm  greeting  to  yoor  gueata 
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this  ereoing.  Tonr  guMM  are  tbe  Mood-ivlations  (^  New*Yorit'«  early  love.  And  w«  women 
like  early  love ;  tbe  earlier  tbe  better,  after  girlbood— to  aay  notbiag  of  widowbood.  We  do 
not  forget  it  waa  around  a  Dutcb  abip  tbat  tbe  Tirgin  watera  of  New-Tork  clung  in  tbeir  ftrat 
embrace.  It  waa  a  lawful  embrace  and  (hiUftil.  Many  bare  are  of  ita  lyuita.  Otbera  are  tbe 
iaaue  of  tbe  aecond  connection  wbieb  New- York  formed  in  ber  colonial  youtb.  Tbat  waa  a 
forced  matcb ;  nerertbeleaa  It  produced  good  and  abundant  ftnit.  Otbere,  again,  are  of  tbe  atray 
cbildren  of  Franee,  wbom  tbeIr  motber  turned  out  of  doom  becanae  tbey  would  not  go  to  cburcb 
wiib  ber,  and  wbom  New- York  adopted  into  ber  little  fkmily.  All  tbe  brancbee  of  tbat  early 
fkmtly  are  bare  to^nlgbt  to  do  bonor  to  men  of  tbe  eame  blood  aa  waa  New-York'a  flrat  love. 
Tbose  wbo  bare  long  occupied  tbia  ndendid  atructure,  our  city,  are  bere  to  acknowledge  tbeir 
obiigationa  to  tboee  wbo  laid  ita  founoation ;  wbo  fixed  tbe  foundation  in  a  good  aoil,  and  laid  It 


atrong,  aolid,  broad,  aa  a  Dutobman'a  foundationa  ongbt  to  be.    It  waa  a  great  day,  tbat  on 
"    "  -  • .     -  lie  bave  been  n 

Um  «)uieUy 
under  tbe  water,  off  tbe  Battery.    Tbe  enormoua  eatlmatea  for  tbe  requleite  powder  prore  bow 


wbieb  tbe  corner-atone  of  New- York  waa  laid.    Sacril^oua  propoaala  bave  been  made,  of  late, 
to  remore  by  gunpowder  tbat  ancient  oomer-atone  fh>m  wbere  it  now  ilea  quietly  and  barmleaaly 


well  our  forefotbera  did  tbeir  work.  Modem  improTement  baa  become  Tory  daring.  Already,  in 
tbe  paat  year,  it  baa  laid  IM  bold  banda  upon  Hell-gate  itaelf,  and  baa  aaceeeded  in  deatroyingone 
of  the  cbief  oolumna  of  tbat  ancient  gateway  tbrougb  wbieb  ao  many  baTC  paaaed.    Tbe  re- 


moTal  of  obatructiona  ftom  tbat  paaaage  aeema  to  me,  like  many  modem  reforma,  little  condu- 
ciTe  to  buman  bapplaeaa.  It  la  common  to  many  modem  reformera  to  be  ignorant  of  tbat  great 
teacber  —  tbe  Paat.  So.  tbey  call  tbeir  operationa  at  Hell-gate,  remorlng  natural  obatractlona. 
Natural  obatraetiooa !  wby,  we  women  know  biatory  better  tban  tbat.  Pot  Rock  nerer  grew 
wbere  it  waa  found.  It  waa  planted  tbere ;  planted  out,  wben  of  ftill  aixe^  our  broad-backed 
forelbtbera.    Tbere  waa  no  aucb  place  aa  Hell-gate  in  tbla  region  till  tbe  Dutcbmen  came.    It 


waa  a  part  of  tbeir  ayatem  of  fortification  againat  tbe  Yankeea.    They  meant  tbat  no  Yankee 

ahould  get  into  New- Yo '        -        -  -       -  ._     .     .     _ 

purgatory.    Tbe  Yanke 

Wittiout  tbe  Yankeea,  you  could  not  to-nigbt  lay  before  yourgueata  tbia  weU-apread  table.    But 


abould  get  into  New- York  without  firat  undergoing  a  purification  by  Area  warmer  than  tboee  of 
Tbe  Yankeea  were  not  men  to  be  acared  in  tbat  way :  well  for  ua  tbey  were  not. 


for  tbe  Yankeea,  you  could  not  exhibit  to  them,  with  pride,  the  aplendid,  active,  pi^uloua,  apir- 
ited  city  that  now  aurrounda  you. 
*  It  baa  been  aaid  by  one  of  tbe  ableat  of  modem  blatoriana,  tbat  '  tbe  apirlt  of  tbe  age  waa 

Keeent  wben  tbe  foundationa  of  New- York  were  laid.'  It  waa  eloquently  aaid.  And,  wliat  ia 
tter,  it  ia  trae.  Our  own  beloTed  ancient  hlatorian,  Dixobich  Kr icxxrbocksb,  in  wbom  we 
women  take  aa  much  delight  aa  we  do  in  hie  graver  brother,  reoorda  the  aame  foct— of  a  apirit- 
ual  preaence  on  tbat  great  oecaaion.  And  wben  it  ia  conaidered  tbat,  of  theee  two  blatoriana, 
one  waa  born  down  Meat,  (and  aay  place  might  be  proud  of  bia  Unb,)  and  tbe  other  waa  a  New- 
Yorker,  (and  all  New- York  ia  proud  of  bia  birth,)  any  foot  upon  which  tbey  can  agree  muat  be 
true.^  The  Saatera  hlatorian  conceala  the  name  of  tbe  preaidtng  aplrit  of  tbe  day — I  traat  noc 
from  jealouay.  But  our  own  foithAil  chronicler  givea  tbe  name  in  tail.  Tbe  Spirit  tbat  guided 
and  bleaaed  the  heavy  work  of  tbe  heavy  Dutchmen  wbo  undertook  to  lay  the  flrat  oonree  of 
tbe  magnificent  edifice,  New-York,  waa  none  of  your  flimay  modem  apiriu,  aucb  aa  are,  now-a- 
daya,  carried  about  tbe  country  in  airy  menagolea  by  PBospxBoain  pettlcoata— be  waa  no 
other  tban  our  own  real,  live,  merry,  baby<4oving  apirlt,  Sahta-Claub. 

'  New- York,  Mr.  PBBaiviRT,  will  noc  forget  ber  fonndera.  She  cannot.  If  abe  woukL  Tlie 
Dutcb  blood  baa  left  iu  marka  upon  her  — marka  not  to  be  obliterated  ao  long  aa  one  atone  of 
New- York  ia  left  upon  another.  Tbere  ia  a  Dutcb  blood-atain  upon  every  one  of  ber  conntleaa 
sUwpt.  In  all  ber  work-ahopa,  the  bo»9  diaplaya  the  mark.  And  there  la  a  broad,  deep  mark  of 
Dutch  blood  on  Sandy  Hookf  to  remind  every  atranger  entering  tbe  gatee  of  New- York,  wbo  It 
waa  tbat  firat  opened  tboee  glorioua  gatea.  New-xork  may  well  remember  ber  fonndera.  In 
ber  preaent  day  of  pride  and  proaperity,  in  tbe  midat  of  her  own  ginntic  enterpriaee,  it  will  not 
leaaen  ber  pride,  it  will  not  check  ner  enterpriee,  to  remember  tbat,  however  afterward  nurtured, 
abe  waa  bom  of  tbe  people  wbo  long  led  tbe  way  for  Northern  Europe  to  oommercial  greatneaa. 
Wben  tbe  exile  and  tbe  peraecuted  aeek  ber  boepitality.  New- York  may  worthily  remember  tbat 
abe  aprang  ftt>m  a  people  who,  wben  toleration  vraa  daewbere  unknown  aa  a  virtue,  and  wben 
all  other  doora  were  abut,  opened  wide  their  doora  to  exilea  ttom  all  dimea,  to  tbe  penecuted  for 
all  opiniona.  political  and  religioua,  of  whatever  abade  or  degree,  and  abaltered,  In  their  limited 
home,  tbe  vietima  of  all  Europe'e  Intoleranee.' 

Mr.  Feioshicx  dx  Pktstke,  in  an  extended  and  extremely  interesting  and  able 

speech,  based  npon  a  toast  to  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  followed  Mr.  Yah  Biukxit. 

We  regret  that  our  crowded  pages  prevent  a  farther  reference  to  this  excellent 

performance,  as  well  as  to  the  kindred  remarks  of  T.  RoMxrir  Bbodhkad,  Esq., 

which  were  warmly  received  by  the  assembled  company.    The  banquet  closed 

in  the  '  small  honrs  *  of  the  morning,  nnder  the  temporary  presidency  of  Hon. 

Guuan  G.  Vkbflamck  :  the  whole  proceeding  famishing  an  earnest  that  Dutch 

hospitality,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  had  not  waned,  or  grown 

less  geniflJ,  in  the  keeping  of  those  whose  pride  it  is  to  be  descended  from  the 

Fathzrland. 

A  piSfiLBiT  '  cold  in  the  head,'  bom  of  the  fog,  darkness  and  drizzle^  that 
immediately  preceded  the  last  Festival  of  our  beloved  Saimt  Kxobolab^  prevented 
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oor  attendance  on  that  intereftting  occanon ;  bat  an  esteemed  friend,  and  here- 
tofore a  long-tioie  aaaociate  of  ours  in  the  Committee  of  8teward%  has  kindly  en- 
abled OS  (although  at  too  late  a  period  for  insertion  in  onr  January  number)  to 
•apply  the  mat^el  for  the  report^  which,  as  the  only  authorized  chronicler  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  '  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas,'  we  annually  present  to  the  readers 
of  the  KirxcKKRBOOExa:  The  anniversaiy  of  the  Society  was  celebrated  as  usual 
on  the  natal  day  of  the  patron  Saint,  Uie  sixth  of  December  last  The  Society 
was  ealled  to  order  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  five  o'clock ;  after  which 
Mr.  JoBii  Van  Bobxn,  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Installation,  proceeded,  in  an  eloquent 
sad  impresslYe  manner,  to  install  the  officers  elect  for  the  ensuing  year: 

OODEN     HOFFMAN,     PssaiDBirT. 

Hamiltok  Fish,  Flnt  Viee-Fresident. 

Jambs  H.  Kip,  Second  Vice-Preaident. 

John  W.  Feahcis,  M.  D.,  Third  Vice-PresidenL 

FasDBBicK  Dx  Pbtstxr,  Foorth  Viee-President. 

William  H.  Johhson,  Treasurer. 

Chabum  R.  Swobds,  Secretary. 

RicHABO  E.  MouHT,  Jb.,  AMistant  Secretary. 

MAVAOERS. 

Samvbl  Jons,  S.  L.  U.  Wabd, 

William  J.  Van  Waobbbn,  Johm  G.  Adams,  M.  D., 

Jacob  Abthokt,  D.  Hbmby  Haioht, 

COBBBUVS  OaBLBT,  ALBZARDBB  J.  (^OTHBAL, 

Jambs  J.  Roosbvblt,  Johb  D.  Van  Bbobbx, 

^  Jambs  W.  BxBXMAB,  .    JobmRiolbt. 

Rbt.  Thomas  £.  Ybbmiltx,  D.  D.,  /  ch^,,^^„, 
Rbv.  William  L.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  i 

BBNJAMIN  DBABB,  M.  D.,  |  pH„,eiABS. 

William  H.  Jacbson,  M.  D.,  i 

John  C.  Chbbsman,  M.  D.,  )  _ 

RICHABD  S.  KISSAM,  M.  D.,  |  CONSULTINO  PHYSICIANS. 

BTBWARD8. 

Nicholas  Low,  Augustus  Scbbll, 

J.  ROMBYN  BB0DHBA9,  A.  B.  HaYS, 

John  J.  Cisco,  G.  G.  Van  Waobnbh, 

Bbnjamin  H.  Fibld. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  subsequently  sat  down  to  a  superb 
dinner,  prepared  in  that  style  of  decoration  and  profusion  which  has  rendered  the 
names  of  the  liberal-minded  hosts  of  the  incomparable  Astor  '  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.'  It  is  but  a  short  time  since,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  same  hall  was 
the  scene  of  an  unusual  festivity,  on  occasion  of  the  banquet  given  by  the  Society 
to  the  Coomiandant  and  officers  of  the  Dutch  Frigate,  the  'Pbins  Van  Obaimb.' 
That  seene.  oould  not  but  be  revived  in  the  minds  of  most  of  those  present  and 
it  would  not  have  been  surprising  bad  the  festivities  incident  to  the  anniversary 
dinner  appeared  in  comparison  somewhat  dull.  The  Steward^  however,  had 
taken  care  that  nothing  dionld  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  provoke  a  compari- 
son ;  and  backed  by  the  ability  of  such  hosts  as  Golbhan  amd  Stbbon,  they  sue- 
eeeded  most  admirably  in  rendering  the  festivity  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
Hod.  0«dxb  HomuN,  President  of  the  Society,  presided  with  all  that  genial 
warmth  of  manner  and  character  which  so  eminently  distinguish  him,  and  con- 
ducted his  part  of  the  festivities  in  the  most  able  manner.    On  the  dais  at  the 
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Great  Table  were  seated  his  Honor  the  Matob,  the  CHAPLAnm  of  the  Society,  the 
PRmDom  of  the  eeveral  BeneTolent  Societiei^  the  Dutch  Consol-General,  Mr. 
ZuQUEMAv,  Mr.  AuiSTmoNG,  Secretary  of  the  PennflyWama  Historical  Society, 
Ghaeues  Eimo,  Preaident  of  Columbia  College,  and  eereral  of  the  former  PreM- 
dente  of  the  Society. 

When  full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  good  things  set  before  them,  the  Pkn- 
iDEKT  arose,  and  assuming  the  emblem  of  his  office  and  power,  the  Tenerable 
cocked-hat^  gave  notice  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
feast  He  thanked  the  Society  for  thor  preference  in  again  selecting  him  as 
their  presiding  officer,  and  for  the  honor  he  felt  had  been  conferred  on  him.  He 
went  into  a  humorous  review  of  the  causes  which  had  operated  in  defeating  his 
election  to  another  station  for  which  he  had  recently  been  nominated ;  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  Saint  Nioholas  Society  wHich  had  defeated  him, 
from  a  sense  of  ii\Jured  dignity,  in  that  they  never  could  consent  that  their  Pbisi- 
DiNT,  filling  the  high  and  sublime  position  he  then  occupied,  should  descend  to 
humbler  avocations.  He  went  on  to  show  that  several  gentlemen,  including  the 
Matoe  eleeti  Judges^  etc,  members  of  this  Society,  had  been  successful  candidatei^ 
and  that  the  reason  he  had  assigned  could  be  the  only  possible  mode  of  account- 
ing for  his  defeat.  The  genuine  humor  which  distinguished  the  PRUDBiys 
opening  addresi^  and  his  peculiarly  appropriate  and  eloquent  introductory  re- 
marks to  several  of  the  toasts»  claimed  the  close  attention  of  every  one  present^ 
and  imparted  hearty  zest  to  all  the  proceedings.  The  toasts  of  the  evening  were 
AS  follows: 

1.  Oua  Patboh  Baxiit,  Baut  Nichoi.ai  :  We  lored  him  la  oar  childhood :  in  our  msnMhod  wo 
honor  him.    Mnoie :  *  Mjfnkeer  Van  DonekJ 

2.  Tbb  PaBaioBMT  or  tbb  Uhitbd  Btatbs.  Mude :  *  Tlu  Prtndenf9  March  mid  Ymdtm 
VoodU.' 

3.  Thb  Govbbkob  or  thb  Statb  or  Nbw-Yobx.    Mosio :  *  T%t  Ommtioi*M  MarekJ 

4.  Tub  Abut  amd  Natt  or  tbb  UmTSD  Statbs.    Mniie :  *  The  Simr-SpangUd  Bamer.* 

5.  Ot7B  CiTT :  Like  hsr  mother,  hoepiuble  Old  Ameterdam,  ohe  weleomes  the  Pilfrlm  ftoai 
every  land.    Muaic :  '  Home,  Sweei  Horn*,* 

0.  Thb  Fathbelabd  :  She  gKft  ua  a  noUe  example  of  National  Independence,  admirable  les- 
aona  in  Conatitntional  Goremment,  and  efficient  aid  in  reducing  those  lesaona  to  praetiee. 
Mnrtc:  *  !)•  WiUulmutJ 

7.  Ebhdbacbt  Maakt  Macbt  :  Union  makes  might  —  the  great  leaaon  which  the  old  Seren 
United  ProTineee  Uught  by  precept  and  example.    Music :  *  Wien  Neerlandtck  BloedJ 

8.  Tbb  Wombm  or  Mamrattaii:  Give  us  yoor  hearts, and  your  rigkU  are  aaft.    Music: 

*  HereU  a  HeaUk  to  aU  good  Laneo.* 

9.  OuB  SisTBB  SociBTXBa :  Saint  Nicholas  welcomes  them  to  hie  ftstlTC  board.    Moaic: 

•  n^e  ore  a  ba$td  ^  Brothers  J 

The  first  four  toasts  were  received  with  all  the  honors.  When  the  fifth  toast 
was  announced,  after  the  band  had  finished  that  most  appropriate  and  touching 
of  simple  melodies.  Home,  Sweet  Home^  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  Ambbosb  GL  Kmos- 
LAKD,  rose  to  respond,  as  the  representative  of  the  city.  'He  felt^'  he  said,  'a 
double  pride  in  being  there,  and  responding  to  the  sentiment^  as  being  not  only 
the  Mayor  of  a  KNicKKaBocKsa  city,  but  a  Knickxbbockkb  himsel£  He  respected 
and  loved  the  Society  as  the  medium  of  preserving  to  us  the  'Emigkxbbogkkb 
Line,'  as  the  bond  in  which  these  times  of  commingling  of  nations  and  races 
would  keep  together  the  true  Dutch  succession,  whatever  might  become  of  the 
apostolic.  Drawing  a  humorous  parallel  between  the  physical  appearance  of  those 
around  them,  and  their  sturdy  ancestry,  he  concluded  that  they  but  partook  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  were  built  in  the  clipper  fashion  of  the  day ;  but  he 
had  no  fears  that  there  was  any  falling  off  in  the  stock.  Thanking  the  Society 
in  behalf  of  the  city,  he  gave  as  a  toast : 
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'Thb  SAirr  NicnoLAs  Socibtt  op  thb  City  of  Nbw-Yobk:  May  its  numbers  rapidly 
lorraaao,  withoat  any  weakening  of  cbat  bond  of  affection  that  holds  together  iu  indiirldaaJ 
nembera.* 

When  the  sizth  toast  was  giveo,  the  PsxaiDnrr  called  upon  the  Hon.  GuuAir 
G.  Vebflanck  to  respond.  '  Upon  whom,'  he  asked,  '  can  we  so  appropriately 
call,  as  upon  him  who,  on  a  recent  occasion,  responded  to  the  same  sentiment  so 
eloquently,  so  nobly ;  upon  him  whom  the  Society  loved  and  delighted  to  honor, 
as  the  ciUxen,  the  schoUir,  and  the  statesman! '  Mr.  Yerplanck  arose,  amidst 
hearty  cheering,  thanked  the  Society  for  the  compliment,  and  responded  elo- 
quently and  at  length  to  the  toast.    He  concluded  by  giving  as  a  sentiment : 

'  Old  Amstbroam  :  Foremost  among  the  cities  and  States  of  the  United  Notherlanda  in  throw- 
ing off  the  oppressor's  yoke ;  foremost  in  deeds  of  naval  enterprise,  of  patriotism  and  of  cour- 
age ;  foremost  in  the  jealous  guardianship  of  constitutional  rights ;  tbremost  in  welcoming 
American  Independence,  and  urging  its  recognition  upon  her  whole  country ;  foremost  in  giving 
US  *  efficient  aid '  in  the  *  sinews  of  war.*  May  no  act  of  her  American  daughter  ever  teach  her 
the  bitter  lesson  of  Lear : 

*  How  ■harper  than  •  ■erpent'a  tooth  it  la 
To  have  a  thanklosa  child  1  ' 

The  seventh  toast  waa  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Yermiltx,  Chaplain  of 
the  Society,  who,  always  eloquent^  on  this  occasion,  if  possible,  almost  *  surpassed 
himself;'  all  present  giving  the  closest  attention  until  he  had  finished. 

Hie  ninth  toast^  *  The  Sister  Societies,*  was  prefaced  with  a  few  eloquent  re- 
marks from  the  Pbebidxnt.  Alluding  to  the  kind  and  most  hospitable  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  received  and  honored  at  their  festive  boards,  he  bade  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  Society,  a  hearty  welcome,  and  called  upon  the  members  to  join 
him  with  bumpers  in  honor  of  the  toast^  which  was  received  with  loud  and  long 
cheeriDg.  The  compliment  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  several  representa- 
tives of  the  sister  Benevolent  Societies,  who  concluded  their  remarks,  some  of 
which  were  eloquent  and  humorous,  with  volunteer  toasts.  Mr.  Young,  Yice- 
President  of  St  Geobgk'b  Society,  alluding  to  the  cock  which  formerly  orna- 
mented the  ancient  Stadt-Huys^  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Washington 
Ikving^  and  which,  mounted  on  its  pedestal  in  front  of  the  President,  still  per- 
severingly  keeps  his  head  turned  north-eastwardly,  and  the  Yankee-Doodle, 
which,  having  an  eastern  and  American  origin,  he  had  heard  respond  to  the  toast 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  gave : 

*  Thb  Cockadoodle  that  we  see  before  us,  and  the  Yankee-Doodle  that  we  have  heard  to-nlgbt : 
May  they  grow  lustily  and  crow  cheerily  together  until  the  end  of  time ' ' 

By  Mr.  Norrii,  President  of  St.  Andrew's  : 

'  The  Tirtues  of  the  old  Hollanders :  still  conspicuous  in  their  descendants,  and  eheriahed  bj 
all  the  citixens  of  New- York.' 

By  Mr.  Beli^  President  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  : 

*The  Three  Great  Nurseries  or  the  United  States  :  Holland,  Germany,  and  Ireland.* 

By  Mr.  Zdocbrman,  President  of  the  German  Society  ^ 

*Tbb  Pbosterxtt  or  New- Yore  Citt  :  May  its  past  be  a  sure  indication  of  what  will  be  its 
Aunre.* 

Mr.  Drafsb,  Yice-President  of  the  New-England  Society,  alluding  to  the  elo- 
quent remarks  that  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Ysrplanck,  and  the  Reverend  Chaplain 
of  the  Society,  Dr.  Yermiltb,  responded  with  feeling  and  great  spirit^  and  gave 
••his  sentiment: 

*  Mat  we  who  are  assembled  around  this  board  do  all  we  can  to  peipetoate  the  doctrines  of 
BepaUican  Liberty.* 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Armbtrong,  Secretary  of  the  Pennaylvania 
VOL.  xu.  12 
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Historical  Society,  CiiABLEa  King,  President  of  Columbia  College,  the  Datch 
Consul-Oeneral,  Mr.  21ihiiermav,  and  J.  Bx  Pktster  Oodxn,  Esq.,  in  response  to 
oompliments  in  their  honor.    Mr.  Ooden  gave  as  a  toast : 
*Thx  Three  Great  Pillars  of  our  Strbkoth:  Our  Union— Our  City— Oar  Soelecy.' 

The  second  Vice-President^  Dr.  Fbancib,  being  called  upon,  spoke  at  some 
leng^ ;  alluding,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks^  to  the  great  loss  the  country  had 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Daniel  Websteb,  who,  he  reminded  them,  had  been 
their  g^est  when  last  they  were  assembled  in  that  hall,  and  had  spoken  for  the 
last  time  in  public  firom  that  very  table,  from  his  seat  beside  the  President.  He 
continued  in  a  strain  of  eulogy  upon  the  Great  Statesman's  character,  his  virtues, 
and  his  public  services.  Mr.  John  Yaii  Buren,  Mr.  J.  Rometn  Bbodhxad,  Dr. 
R.  S.  EissAM,  Mr.  Nicholas  Low,  Chairman  of  the  Stewards,  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  responded  when  called  upon.  Wit,  eloquence,  and  true  Saint  Nicho- 
las good-feeling  pervaded  the  whole  proceedings,  and  the  members  separated  at 
a  late  hour,  more  than  usually  gratified  with  the  proceedings  of  the  day  and  the 


A  New-Ybae'sOdt  from  '  Up  the  Riveb.'  —  From  the  '  pleasant  places '  where 
his  useful  and  happy  lot  is  cast,  our  correspondent  sends  forth  to  our  readers  as 
acceptable  a  New-Year's  present  as  they  could  wish  to  receive ;  a  casket  of 
golden-heai-ted  thoughts,  deftly  arranged,  and  daintily  garnished  with  ornaments 
as  simple  as  they  are  pure  and  tastefuL 

—  ^  Up  the  Rivert  December,  1858. 

*The  year  is  passing  away — passing  away;  but  how  lamb-like!  The  voice 
of  'Blustering  Railer'  has  scarce  been  heard;  the  breeze  comes  soft  and  melt- 
ing, as  if  hot-wafted  ftom  the  aromatic  South ;  the  jolly  sleigh-bells  have  not 
been  tuned,  and  the  river  freely  rolls  within  its  banks.  Soon,  alas!  it  -will  be 
seen  no  more  as  a  feature  in  the  landscape.  But  as  we  prize  on  absent  fiiend 
like  gold,  as  one  remembers  beauty  when  departed,  so  I  have  learned  to  estimate 
the  river;  not  when,  released,  it  flashes  in  the  sun,  but  when,  like  Alphxus,  it  has 
retreated  to  the  shades ;  and  when  a  winding-sheet  of  snow  is  on  its  breast,  and 
when  a  glass  is  on  its  fiice,  and,  undistinguished  fro/n  the  common  earth,  its  sound 
goes  forth  no  more,  and  the  granite  hills  stand  up  like  monuments  of  its  departed 
glory.  Now  its  great  heart  throbs;  its  pulse  ebbs  and  flows;  its  face  sparkles 
with  animation,  and  mirrors  many  a  pleasing  image.  The  winter  tarries:  Death 
has  yet  failed  to  assert  his  silent  reign. 

*  Rejoice,  O  homeless  and  poverty-stricken !  Truly  says  the  sentimental  one, 
*  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.*  But  when  He  gives  to  it  a  cutting 
edge,  and  bars  the  living  streams.  He  opens  human  hearts,  and  keeps  the  tear 
of  Pity  from  being  frozen.  Tfius  while  the  bosom  of  the  bounteous  Earth  is 
cold,  Uie  golden  harvest  is  transferred  to  gentler  zones,  and  Ruth  goes  gleaning. 

'Now  among  the  Highlands  the  mist  ascends  in  the  moist,  unseasonable 
weather.  It  rolls  in  and  out  of  the  deep  clefts  and  gorges,  creeps  over  the 
table-land,  and  every  peak  smokes  like  a  volcano.  When  the  sun  went  down 
last  night,  obscured  behind  the  hills,  the  eaves  dripped,  and  presently  there 
came  a  drenching  rain.  '  This  weather  cannot  last,  albeit  it  is  kindly  to  the 
poor.'    Presently  the  wind  blew  shrill  around  the  house-comers,  whistled  down 
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the  chimney,  and  then  was  heard  flhrieking  and  dying  away  afar  oft  '  It  is 
chopping  about ;  we  Bhall  have  it  cold  toward  morning.'  I  went  to  the  outer 
door,  and  'flnng  it  freely  open  to  the  itonn.'  The  drizzling  rain  had  become 
dianged  to  flying  sleet  and  peppering  hail,  borne  upon  eudden  giute ;  the  moon 
OTcr  the  monntaina  waded  painfully;  the  apple-boughs  began  to  crackl&  'It 
grows  colder ;  the  year  will  go  out  like  a  lion.'  And  as  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
plenish the  fire,  I  took  the  candle  and  went  to  bed. 

'How  pleasant)  when  you  are  snug  and  warm,  to  hear  the  crusted  branches 
rub  the  panes,  or  the  hail  pelt  against  them  like  fine  shot^  now  and  then  to  be 
yaried  by  a  swash  —  the  roaring  of  the  winds^  which  makes  the  house  jar  1  So 
wore  the  night;  but  when  the  morrow's  sun  arose,  it  shone  upon  a  scene  more 
radiant  than  the  one  which '  charmed  the  lad : '  each  rounded  hill  a  crystal  dome ; 
the  mountain-corridors  all  chandeliered  betwixt  their  glassy  walls;  the  forest- 
trees  festooned  from  limb  to  limb  with  whitest  wreaths ;  Uie  steep  declivities 
bristling  with  icy  spikes  sun-tipped,  surmounted  by  a  single  star,  and  all  the 
earth  bestrewn  with  untold  wealth,  as  if  the  Ebtxbhazts  of  the  realm  had  swept 
along,  and  every  bush  bore  jewels.  Good  my  Clabk,  I  thought  of  Koh-i-noor! 
I  never  saw  such  cold,  yet  radiant  emulation;  gem  rivalling  gem,  as  prism 
flashed  to  prism.  The  stdks  stood  up  cased  in  transparent  mail ;  the  sun-flowei's 
head  could  boast  a  gaudier  crown ;  the  eaves  were  hung  with  bright  stalactites ; 
while  every  breeze  shook  down  the  vitreous  tubes^  and  all  the  avenue  sparkled. 
Crystallization  I  what  a  wondrous  workl  At  last  the  sun,  whose  earliest  beams 
imbued  with  rosy  light  the  powdered  heights  and  columns  of  the  wafted  snows^ 
rose  paramount)  to  absorb  all  lesser  glories  in  his  own.  'Fret-work  and  non- 
sense! '  he  appeared  to  say,  'what's  all  this  tinsel! '  O  the  sun!  the  sun!  cen- 
tre of  centres  1  light  of  lights  1  illumining  the  rounded  shafts  and  columns  which 
uphold  the  universe  1  Whether  he  hangs  above  the  spinning  sphere  and  goes 
not  down  upon  an  arctic  summer,  gives  up  the  temperate  zones  to  ice  and  snow, 
or  in  his  zodiac  course,  dividing  day  and  nighty  stands  vertical  above  the  blaz- 
ing belt  which  girts  the  earth,  he  is  too  great  to  tamper  with  illusion  I  Visions 
of  the  night)  the  unreal,  the  untrue^  the  spectral,  and  the  unsubstantial,  are  dis- 
solved like  charms ;  while  he  alone^  emblem  of  Truth,  stands  fixed  and  firm,  feed- 
lag  his  urn  from  the  Eternal  source. 

•  Te  denizens  of  the  city,  who  think  no  luxury  like  that  of  your  well-walled 
abodes,  and  only  rusticate  awhile  in  June^  to  see  the  breakers  beat)  or  to  hear 
the  streams  murmur,  have  you  no  winter-palace  on  the  riverS)  and  no  home- 
stead among  the  hills t  Come  out!  come  out!  There 's  warmth  between  the 
ample  jambs.  There 's  beauty  in  the  landscape^  even  now ;  and  when  you  <go  to 
&ce  the  nipping  air,  you  shall  behold  a  spectacle  well  worth  the  winter-jaunt 
Crowtf  Nest)  it  is  true,  looks  hoar  and  bleak ;  gigantic  icicles  are  pendent  from 
the  rocks;  and  as  you  walk  through  hemlock  groves,  you  may  chance  to  come 
upon  a  cascade  frozen,  a  water-fall  arrested  on  the  foaming  brink,  a  mill-flume 
dogged,  great  rocks  and  boulders  crusted  in  the  stream.  There  is  an  animated 
play  upon  the  pond :  Godxnski,  or  the  Skaters  of  Wilna.  I  for  one  would  not 
be  absent  from  the  fields  to  greet  the  early  spring,  to  hear  the  blue-bird  carol, 
or  the  buds  crack  in  June ;  and  still  I  love  among  the  snow-clad  hills  and  wintry 
vales  to  see  the  cloudy  banks  and  the  drifts  circling  about  the  peaks ;  just  as  in 
sweltering  heats  to  watch  the  impending  gusts,  to  hear  the  thunders  roll  among 
the  mountain^  to  see  the  lightnings  play,  to  watch  the  effect  of  light  and  shadow. 
Here  are  no  little  theatres  with  tawdry  show,  paste-board  pictures ;  but  most 
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magnifioent^  the  sceneries  stretch  far  and  wide  in  a  new  phase.  Here  are  no 
strings  tight-strained  to  ooncert-pitch:  but  ohl  the  opera  of  the  winter  winds^ 
soon  as  great  Bobeas  has  seized  the  baton,  and  taken  his  seat  in  the  high  North, 
oonunanding  them  to  blow  high,  to  blow  low,  now  here^  now  there ;  now  scream- 
ing through  Bcrannel-pipes»  now  hooting  as  if  the  fiends  kept  concord,  now  roll- 
ing through  the  wide  gaps,  big  mountain-gnllies^  with  full,  commanding  swell, 
then  retreating  to  some  Sistine  cell  like  a  dying  Miserere. 

'  My  friend,  it  is  my  way  to  walk  upon  the  porch  when  first  I  rise^  to  see 
the  tintings  of  the  rosy  dawn  and  hail  the  day.  This  morning,  on  the  sill 
of  my  own  door,  I  looked  upon  a  sad  sight  Two  flying-squirrels  lay  side  by 
side^  with  wings  expanded,  frozen  stark  and  8ti£  The  storm  had  wrenched  the 
branch  that  oyerlapped  their  cozy  nest,  scattered  the  contents  of  the  full  granary 
and  nutty  treasures  of  the  hollow  tree,  and  they  fell  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
inhospitable  house,  to  be  pinched  by  a  wind  much  sharper  than  their  little  teet^ 
How  often  had  I  seen  them  in  the  apple-orchard  glide  from  the  summit  of  the 
blossoming  bough,  taking  the  benefit  of  some  chance  zephyr,  down  to  the  dis- 
tant trunk  nicked  into  round  holes  by  the  iterating  strokes  of  red-headed  wood- 
pecker I  How  often  had  I  watched  them  slant  their  downy  sails  in  air,  admired 
their  sloping  descent^  and  swift^  yet  gradual  alightment^  enough  to  breed  a  rump- 
ling jealousy  among  the  feathers !  But  when  they  picked  a  nut  with  delicate 
skill,  and  chiselled  out  the  oily  shavings,  making  a  carriage  for  Queen  Mab,  '  Give 
the  prize,*  I  said,  *  to  the  fairies*  coach-makers.'  Creatures  of  grace  I  how  differ- 
ent from  the  church-haunting  bata!  In  school-boy  days^  with  a  slight  silver 
chain  about  their  necks^  I  have  seen  them  nestle  in  the  bosom  of  amorous  boya. 
Petted  into  assurance,  I  have  known  them  build  their  nest  in  a  lady*s  work-box. 
The  change  from  life  to  death,  methinks^  presents  no  stronger  contrast  than 
among  the  gracefuller  and  more  agile  animals.  The  fawn  just  glancing  in  your 
path,  and  the  aerial  picture  of  the  deer  just  vanished  like  a  shadow,  the  gliding 
of  the  glossy  swallow,  the  spiritual  beauty  of  the  little  squirrel,  how  different 
from  the  dull  and  lumpish  forms  when  the  electricity  of  life  has  fled  I 

^  *  January  Ut,lBSi 

'It  is  the  opinion  of  some  author,  whose  name  and  whose  exact  words  I  am 
unable  to  recall,  that  fixed  holidays  and  festivals  are  not  salutary.  '  Let  the 
young,*  says  he, '  be  taught  to  draw  their  happiness  from  the  present  Let  them 
make  the  most  of  that  which  now  is.  To  be  looking  forward  or  backward  to 
some  day  christened  *  happy*  or  *  merry,*  is  enough  to  breed  disaffection  to  vul- 
gar time,  and  bring  a  portion  of  the  calendar  into  disrespect'  A  worse  argu- 
ment^ or  a  colder,  icier  tit-bit  of  philosophy,  was  never  set  forth.  On  what  pin- 
nacle of  Reason  does  this  Plato  dwell,  feeding  on  ether,  and  overlooking  the 
wants  of  common  men  t  Is  he  wiser  than  Solomon  t  Imagine  all  the  little  boys 
in  round-abouts  throughout  the  world  trained  up  by  arbitrary  injunction  to  be 
happy  the  whole  time  I  Christmas  is  coming.  What  of  that,  my  dear  little 
fellows t  Every  day  is  alike.  There  is  no  such  being  as  Santa  Claus,  and  never 
has  been  since  chimneys  were  built  As  to  his  clattering  on  the  tiles  with  prancera^ 
it  is  untrue.  He  is  no  where  seen  but  in  pictures,  nor  extolled  except  in  the 
world-renowned  poem  of  Clsmxnt  C.  Moobe,  who  has  thus  turned  his  imagina- 
tion to  bad  account  Attend  to  your  books  I  Stop  drawing  the  devil  on  your 
slates  1  Imagine,  I  say,  all  the  solemn  little  urchins  in  a  row,  hemmed  in  by  the 
dead  walls  of  the  school-room,  and  with  nothing  before  them  but  an  opaque 
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black-board.  Would  they  not  become  safi&on  And  cadaveroiu  as  the  money- 
getting  men  whose  year  is  not  even  bright-speckled  bjr  Sandays,  and  is  like  a 
monotonous  dream  of  dollars  broken  in  two  by  the  explosion  of  Fourth-of-July 
cannon  and  snappiog-crackers?  What  if  anticipation  were  abolished,  and  the 
memory  of  past  joys  were  no  longer  sweet  t  I  hate  such  heresies  as  much  as  I 
can  hate  any  thing  when  the  year  is  span  new.  Blessed  be  the  illuminated 
peaks  of  time,  sun-gilt  and  temple-crown^,  precious  Neboes  I  Plodding  through 
the  dull  hours,  over  the  dead  flats  of  a  weary  life,  over  the  sharp  rocks  of  ardu- 
ous duty  and  responsibility,  from  the  deep  gul£s  of  dejection,  I  see  the  bright 
hill-top  ahead.  Then  does  tlie  drooping  wing  become  like  the  golden  feathers 
of  a  dove.  Sweet  be  the  vales  which  lie  beyond,  from  which  we  look  back 
upon  the  rosy  hours  of  the  eve,  the  sumptuous  light  of  the  setting  sun  t 

'  Instead  of  having  no  festivals,  we  have  need  of  more  in  a  poverty-stricken 
calendar.  The  days  will  not  be  jealous  of  each  other.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
fight  between  Monday  and  Tuesday  f  For  current  time  will  divide  itself  into 
eras — days  marked  by  a  white  stone,  anniversaries  of  joy  or  sorrow  —  which 
we  will  at  least  secretly  cherish  as  they  pass  by.  Human  nature  knows  its  own 
wants,  and  the  recognition  of  birth-days  is  founded  in  its  holiest  and  best  laws ; 
and  if  a  wicked  Utilitarianism  should  erase  the  Golden  Letters,  abrogate  feasts^ 
and  untwine  the  festive  garlands  from  the  happiest  of  them  all,  the  very  act 
would  constitute  a  bad  anniversary.  These  remembrances  are  the  very  senti- 
ment of  life,  and  encroach  upon  the  inroads  of  an  essential  worldliness.  I  think 
that  joy  is  not  less  sacred  than  sorrow ;  the  one  with  its  coronals,  the  other  with 
its  sable  weeds,  its  cypress  and  its  rosemary ;  and  each  has  its  times  and  seasons 
and  outward  tokens.  There  is  nothing  good  in  the  world  without  its  tokena 
No  man  liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  himsell  Who  likes  to  be  glad 
in  a  comer,  letting  his  stomach  dimple  with  a  stingy,  chuckling;  gurgling  giggle! 
It  is  perfectly  amazing  to  me^,  that  so-called  good  people  have  taken  up  such  a 
horrid  antipathy  to  all  kinds  of  festive  customs  and  recreations  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  society;  and  they  will  snap  the  knitted 
hands  of  rosy  children  in  an  innocent  dance  to  the  sound  of  a  viol,  while  they 
cannot  shake  a  material  lash  over  the  subtle,  sordid,  immaterial  spirit  of  greed 
and  lust  of  gain.  They  will  say,  *  Can  you  go  from  these  things  to  your  bended 
knees!'  I  say  boldly,  and  without  hesitation,  'Yes.*  For  even  the  wildest 
hilarity,  which  I  would  condenm,  excludes  for  the  time  being  the  gnawing  wopm 
of  envy,  malignities^  and  carking  cares,  unchristian  discontent,  and  cursed  feuda 
And  I  once  told  a  wrangling  religious  neighborhood,  that  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  see  them  get  up  a  furious  horse-race,  which  I  had  never  yet  had  the 
curiosity  to  witness,  and  bet  as  heavily  as  they  liked ;  for  I  thought  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  horses  was  a  false  argument  for  that  wicked  kind  of 
sport,  but  it  might  be  an  improvement  to  the  breed  of  men.  Do  not  imagine 
that  I  am  retained  as  counsel  for  the  Union  Course,  or  that  I  am  a  candidate  for 
a  jockey-dub.  I  live  quietly  in  a  little  house  in  the  countiy,  one  story  and  a 
half  high,  from  which  1  do  not  even  sally  upon  a  fox-chase ;  but  I  look  out  of 
the  window,  and  'scrutinize*  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  sometimes  gaily, 
and  sometimes  with  a  more  prevailing  sadness,  but  always  with  good  will  to  men. 
A  notion  like  the  above  I  cannot  help  associating  witli  the  sleekness  of  hy- 
pocrisy, and  think  that  the  abettors  of  it  are  essentially  worldly-minded.  But 
out  of  whatever  system  it  may  spring,  it  is  wrong  and  false  and  bad,  throwing 
a  doubt  and  a  suspicion  over  things  which  ought  to  be  as  free  from  these  as  the 
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rose  just  wetted  with  the  dews.  It  gives  false  views  of  life,  spreads  a  color 
of  jaundice  over  a  blonde  Innocence,  skims  off  the  rich  cream  from  our  daily 
cup,  leaving  a  blue,  sickly  pool  beneath.  And  to  be  fed  from  the  rocking-eradle 
with  this  kind  of  mother^s  milk  is  enough  to  sour  the  hopefullest  infant^  the 
sweetest  suckling — animo9u$  infafU  wm  Mine  Dia — to  an  adult  devil  in  time  to 
come.  From  innate  feeling,  and  from  association,  and  from  observation,  and 
fmm  reason,  and  from  reflection,  and  from  cultivation,  I  have  learned  to  hate 
such  notions,  and  I  do  now  most  heartily,  as  much  <u  lean  hate  any  iking  tohen 
the  year  is  span  new,  I  do  not  believe  that  those  who  hold  them  are  capable  of 
enjoying  existence  as  GrOD  intended  it  to  be  enjoyed.  'Because  they  are  piovUt 
do  they  think  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? ' 

*  1  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  on  Christmas  eve.  It  was  a  misty,  dank, 
ungenial  time  without :  there  were  no  layers  cf  snow  upon  the  hemlocks ;  there 
were  no  piping  winds  and  snapping  cold,  such  as  we  consider  not  unpleasant 
or  unseasonable  for  the  time.  There  is  an  ancient  homestead  on  the  river^s  brink, 
large,  hereditary,  full  of  comfort,  rich  in  reminiscence.  TTiere  was  the  order  of 
the  CiNGiNNATX  formed.  Over  against  those  jambs,  now  blazing  with  cheerful 
lights  they  sat  and  mused,  those  venerable  men  in  days  which  tried  men's  soula. 
Largely  enclosed  with  fertile  acres,  the  house  stands  yet  with  uncormpted  tim- 
bers, and  with  snug,  warm  roof  to  overlook  the  classical  dominioa  Here  for 
an  hundred  years  the  Christmas  day  has  not  gone  by  without  a  merry  meeting 
and  urchinal  laughter  enough  to  make  the  walls  crack. 

*  Now  as  I  sat  at  the  festal  board,  and  in  due  course  of  time  saw  the  Boar's 
Head  brought  in,  a  host  of  pleasant  fancies  came  over  me.  Merry  Old  England  I 
I  thought  of  thee,  thou  green  isle  of  the  ocean,  but  my  mind  reverted  not  to 
feudal  halls,  but  holy  homes.  Pictures  of  pictures !  could  we  peep  within,  what 
groupings  of  youth  and  beauty  on  this  day  in  that  favored  land  I  The  rich 
red  blood  of  chivalric  times  still  courses  as  if  it  had  just  g^hed  from  the  origi- 
nal fount  Olden  usage  is  not  yet  dead.  Keep  up  the  time-honored  customa 
Reflect^  like  true  philosophers,  how  much  of  our  happiness  we  owe  to  little 
things.  Chase  not  away  those  bright  smiles  from  the  faces  of  the  young,  because 
the  cheeks  now  radiant  with  animation  have  in  days  gone  by,  as^  alas  I  they 
will  be  yet  again,  trickled  over  by  tears. 

*  Of  all  festivals  in  the  year,  Christmas  is  most  looked  for  with  eager  joy.  Short 
as  the  days  of  December  are,  the  approach  of  Uie  season  brings  with  it  a  con- 
tagious joy.  All  classes  feel  it^  and  it  appears  to  me  when  the  day  comes^  that 
there  are  no  such  men  as  Turks,  Jews,  Heretics,  and  Infidels.  Again  in  the  air 
we  hear  the  sweet  echoes  of  the  angels'  chorus,  *  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  aU 
mankind.' 

*  A  merry  Christmas  I  Who  will  be  so  sour  aa  to  think  the  epithet  ia  ill-ap- 
plied f  For  now  we  take  back  the  wandering  prodigals  once  more  to  our  hearts ; 
the  erring  or  the  ungrateful  who  have  strayed  far  fr^m  our  genuine  love.  It 
is  meet  that  we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad.  But  how  much  more  when 
we  are  commanded  by  the  voice  of  God,  since  now  Hm  only  Sojr,  who  was  no 
prodigal,  recovered  firom  the  *far  country'  of  the  grave,  returns  again  to  the 
bereaved  earth  1  'It  is  meet  that  we  should  make  merry  and  be  glad,  for 
this  my  Son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  was  lost,  and  is  found.'  Now  is 
the  season  of  gifts.  And  what  more  precious,  what  more  fairy-like  in  the 
*—nTe  of  its  boon,  than  a  heart-given  gift?    Dig  out  a  lump  of  gold  from  the 

irth ;  get  it  by  hard  toil  betwixt  the  day-light  and  the  dark ;  and  it  is  dull, 
itre  lead,  in  comparison.     You  can  lock  it ;  you  can  g^asp  it ;  you  can 
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gloat  over  it :  but  can  you  tmUe-ioeep  over  it^  as  if  it  came  from  an  angel  in  the 

skies!    What  if  it  be  a  booklet^  stamped  upon  its  pure  leaves  with  the  delicate 

ereatiooB  of  art  and  with  the  loyely  fEmcies  of  a  poet!    What  if  it  be  a  holy 

book  of  prayer  t    Lay  it  up  among  the  archives^  among  the  arcana,  in  the  trear 

sure-house  of  pleasant  things,  where  the  thief  shall  never  steal  it  from  your 

possession,  and  the  dust  of  forgetfulness  shall  never  cover  itl 

*But  behold,  the  Christmas-tree  has  upHsprung  with  a  magic  growth.    It  is  no 

twig;  no  bushlet,  no  crooked,  gnarled,  ugly  branch,  wrenched  off  in  haste  or 

tossed  aside  by  the  Boreal  winds^  but  a  veritable,  ample,  bright-leaved  tree,  culled 

with  the  choicest  care  from  the  heart  of  the  woods ;  and  no  sooner  is  it  implanted 

in  the  ample  drawing-room,  laden  with  its  treasures  and  blazing  wiUi  innu- 

merable  waxen  tapers,  than  a  juvenile  band  burst  through  the  hitherto  enclosed 

barriers^  and  dance  around  it  with  uproarious  merriment : 

*  Comb,  knit  bands  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  flintaatic  ronnd.' 

Never  with  more  earnest  zest  could  the  golden  fruit  be  picked  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Hesperides.  The  rosy-footed  Jennt  abounds  in  presents,  and  baskets  filled 
with  sugar-plums  are  pendent  from  her  plump  arms ;  Cbom  and  Bob  and  Habt 
are  so  endowed  and  decorated  that  Cboesus  was  not  i^ore  rich.  The  fruitage- 
bearing  boughs  shake  down  their  treasures  for  the  old  and  young. 

'There  is  a  bright  stretch  of  days  betwixt  merry  Christmas  and  New-Year's, 
like  a  g^ulf  between  two  hiUs  filled  with  sun.  On  New-Year's  eve  it  was  a 
pleasant  spectacle  to  see  once  more  assembled  the  same  happy  troop,  the  rosy- 
footed  JEsnxY  beaming  with  smiles  as  in  a  halo  of  light  At  midnight^  when 
the  watches  were  compared  and  they  were  seeing  the  old  year  out,  the  young 
people  got  hold  of  all  the  bells  in  the  house,  down  to  one  composed  of  the  metal 
of  ancient  Trinity.  Well,  it  is  only  once  a  year.  Bonum  eit  desipere  in  loco. 
But  when  the  sounds  had  ceased,  and  sleep  came  down  on  juvenile  lids,  and 
midnight  shed  her  essential  stillness  on  the  scene,  we  stood  before  the  blazing 
hearth,  W.  and  I,  and  spoke  of  Chakues.  Could  any  one  like  he  embalm  such 
memories t  Oh!  when  I  think  of  him  as  one  writing  with  a  dove's  quill  dip- 
ped into  the  very  humors  of  his  dear  heart,  picturing  those  tender  fancies,  those 
matchless  portraits,  those  indefinable  graces  which  only  yielded  to  the  transfer 
of  his  power,  I  am  ready  to  snap  the  ink-drops  from  this  pen  of  mine,  and  go 
and  drop  a  tear  upon  his  tomlx  Never  did  the  rills  of  thought  wear  themselves 
through  80  sweetly  a  romantic  channel.  I  cannot  get  by  when  I  go  in  company 
with  him.  Here  there  is  a  bower  to  rest  in ;  there  I  see  the  blue  sky,  or  bank- 
side  flowery  mirrored  in  the  pool;  then  again  the  agitation  of  the  sweet  water. 
But  oh!  that  Essay  on  the  New  Year!  *We  will  read  it,'  said  W.  Then 
commenced  a  long  search  upon  the  well-filled  shelves.  In  vain  the  candle  was 
held  now  low  among  the  ponderous  tomes  of  rich  divinity  and  classic  lore ;  in 
vain  high  up  to  the  aerial  realms  of  metaphysics  and  the  Aldine  bards.  I  saw 
a  record  to  the  fame  of  stately  JomiBON ;  I  glanced  upon  the  polished  wit  of 
Addboh  ;  I  read  the  names  of  Wtgheblt  and  Congbeve,  golden-lettered ;  but 
Lamb,  with  all  his  subtle  charms,  lay  hid.  Nay,  do  not  flare  the  candle  to  the 
right  Beaumoitt  and  Fleiohee  !  My  word  for  it^  now,  that  Cuables  cannot  be 
far.  And  sure  enough.  In  meek  seclusion,  deferring  in  his  modest  merits  to 
more  sounding  names,  he  stood  apart  With  a  sort  of  triumph  we  bore  him  to 
the  cheerful  hearth,  and  with  his  charming  page  beguiled  ourselves  imtil  the 
l)ecp  of  dawn,  to  hear  him  moralize  in  his  own  way,  and  to  listen  to  his  own 
words  flowing  like  a  silver  stream.  v  w  ■. 
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•'Goonp  WTIB  Rbaobbs  and  Cobrupondentb.  —  We  rather  incline  to  the  opinion, 
-that  the  following  essay  on  'Freedom  of  Speech,^  as  applied  to  novel-writing 

*  and  poetry,  will  not  be  lost  upon  our  readers.    It  has  made  ua  langh  hngeously, 

•  from  it»  composite  satire,  and  the  mellifluous  nonsense  of  the  'specimens: '  'I 
'^was  taught  when  young  that  in  order  to  write  well  I  must  be  careful  to  use 
'words  in  their  established  and  familiar  meanings^  and  that  in  order  to  do  this^  I 
•must  know  precisely  what  I  meant,  as  well  as  how  to  say  it  Upon  these  fun- 
damental rules  I  practised  many  yeara^  and  am  purposely  adhering  to  them  in 
these  prefatory  obserrations^  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  necessary  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  dry  and  rigid  style.  Another  rule  of  the  same  kind  is  the 
one  requiring  some  coherence  in  the  thoughts,  if  not  a  close  logical  connection. 
By  adhering  to  this  antiquated  method  for  some  years  I  was  at  last  convinced 
that  I  could  never  accomplish  any  thing  by  means  of  it,  and  under  this  convic- 
tion was  about  to  abandon  the  whole  effort  in  despair,  when  it  was  happily  sug- 
gested to  my  mind,  that  these  rules  of  composition  were  tyrannical  restrictions 
imposed  by  arbitrary  power  on  the  human  mind,  and  therefore  gross  violations 
of  that  precious  and  inalienable  birth-right,  Freedom  or  Speech.  This  idea  I 
soon  carried  out  to  its  remotest  consequences,  and  thus  reached  the  conclusion, 
that  the  customary  requisition  of  precision  in  the  use  of  words,  distinctness  in 
the  thoughts,  and  coherent  unity  in  the  discourse,  is  ruinous  to  all  ease  and  fer- 
tility in  writing,  and  that  a  general  emancipation  of  men's  minds  from  this 
degrading  bondage  would  inevitably  flood  the  world  with  an  abundance  and 
variety  of  writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  race 
with  '  light  reading '  to  the  end  of  time.  Were  this  discovery  introduced  into 
colleges  and  schools,  and  there  allowed  to  supersede  the  old  and  worthless  rules 
of  rhetoric,  who  knows  but  that  every  man,  nay,  every  child,  might  soon  become 
an  author  ?  That  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  is  not  by  any  means 
chimerical,  I  undertake  to  prove  by  my  own  experience.  I  have  said  already 
that  I  never  could  write  any  thing  at  all  satisfactory  to  myself  or  others^  on  the 
ancient  method.  But  no  sooner  did  I  make  this  great  discovery,  than  a  multi- 
tude of  rich  veins  were  opened  in  my  mind,  and  I  was  able,  with  a  very  slight 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor,  to  supply  the  columns  of  a  dozen  periodicals 
with  essays^  tales,  and  sonnets,  not  only  pleasing  to  myself  but  perfectly  con- 
genial to  the  taste  of  the  contemporary  public,  which  has  long  since  given  me  a 
place  among  its  choicest  favorites.  Let  me  illustrate  the  foregoing  statement 
by  a  few  examples.  Had  I  been  required,  under  the  old  regime,  to  write  a 
chapter  of  historical  romance,  full  of  local  and  personal  allusions  and  well  stuffed 
with  dates  and  proper  names,  I  might  have  spent  whole  years  in  searching  libra- 
ries, without  being  able  to  assure  myself  that  I  was  right  on  any  one  point  of 
geography  or  history.  But  in  writing  on  the  new  plan,  I  am  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  pausing  for  a  moment  to  consult  authorities,  or  even  to  recall  my 
long-lost  knowledge.  I  have  only  to  give  free  loose  to  my  thoughts,  and  write 
as  fast  as  I  can  move  the  pen,  in  order  to  produce  any  given  quantity  of  matter 
like  the  following,  which  I  hereby  certify  to  be  the  genuine  product  of  my 
method,  furnished  instanter,  and  for  this  occasion.*  We  beg  the  reader  to  remark 
the  musical  flow,  the  entire  'novel-style,'  of  the  'specimen'  that  ensues.  It 
purports  to  come  from  *  The  Fandango  of  Osiria,*  a  work  *  without  which  no 
library  can  be  considered  complete.'    Just  listen  to  your  own  voice  as  the  words 
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of  the  extract  iall  irippiugly  from  the  tongue,  and  say  if  you  have  not  eneotm- 
tered  nmilar  '  eaaj  Feading '  before : 

*  Os  the  ireen  hrnkm  of  the  IpeeacuaDha,  oear  tlMbaee  of  the  mi^ostie  PuapaM,  lired  In  earty 
tiaiae  a  mponaceoos  Barbican,  descended  firom  the  royal  Serf  of  ancient  OpanKLDoc.  In  hia 
ana]!  bnt  comfbruble  aaraband,  eompoaed  of  green  Tlatieam  and  aromatic  certiorari,  thia  neg- 
laeted  aurrogate  enjoyed  a  varicose  retirement  with  his  only  child,  the  Ihlr  SARSAPAaiLLA.  Oft 
hi  the  atiliy  night,  the  traveller,  as  he  eroaaed  the  Gutta  Percha,  or  gated  tnm  the  summit  of 
Papyms  on  the  valleys  of  Nenralgio,  has  heard  the  voice  of  thla  Inaenaate  anodyne,  as  she 
swept  the  ehords  of  her  bandanna,  and  poored  forth  one  of  the  aciatie  capsnlea  of  her  native 
Gypsum.  Sometimes  her  plastic  lorm  was  seen,  hypotbetically  muffled  in  an  oUa  podrida  of 
dark  senna,  or  more  abstrusely  veiled  in  a  habeas  corpus  of  thin  centipede.  One  morning  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1339,  aoon  after  the  detbat  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  on  the  field  of  Bona- 
fide  by  the  gallant  Disco umr,  as  the  aged  Barbican  was  sitting  with  his  daughter  at  a  table  of 
highly  polished  emory,  partaMng  of  stewed  parasangs  and  neuter  verbs,  the  shrill  sound  of 
a  chrysolite  aroused  them,  and  the  form  of  a  Fandango,  clad  in  chloroform  and  armed  with  a 
CBlvinistive  diaphragm,  appeared  before  them.  SAasAPAatLLA  trembled  as  she  gazed  upon  the 
obese  stranger ;  then  applying  her  lips  to  a  caupult  of  silver,  which  she  wore  suspended  by  a  bill 
of  lading,  she  uttered  a  cameo  so  subdued  and  piercing,  that  ihe  fierce  Fandango  grasped  hia 
toesin  and  withdrew  into  the  ottoman.' 

'So  much  for  romantic  fiction;  bnt  thia  method  ia  equally  effectiTe  in  de- 
damatory  eloquence.  When  a  boy  at  school  and  college,  I  could  never  write 
a  speech  to  Bave  my  life  or  credit  Whyt  Because  I  foolishly  waited  till  I 
should  know  what  I  meant  to  say,  and  could  find  words  exactly  to  express  it 
But  now,  you  have  only  to  suggest  a  theme,  and  I  am  ready  to  declaim  upon  it 
ad  infinitimi.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  subject  of  a  Fourth-of-July  speech . 
teaching,  among  other  matters^  upon  the  down-fall  of  Hungary : 

'Amidst  the  wild  swell  of  tumultuous  misanthropy,  careering  upon  the  asteroids  of  public 
grfef,  methinks  I  see  an  oleaginous  paralogism  slowly  ascending  flrom  the  miasmatic  vestibules 
of  haptesa  Hungary.  From  a  thousand  viaducts  of  blooming  iodine,  the  poor  mephitic  paynims 
of  Bulgaria  and  Tyrol  mingls  their  beatific  sighs  with  those  of  aboriginal  airoccos.  Oh,  what  a 
aiatribe  of  curses  must  distil  upon  the  petrified  antennn  of  the  tyrant,  as  he  sits  devout  upon  hia 
caUons  throne,  and  wields  hia  nascent  and  sporadic  sceptre !  From  the  unctuous  pinions  of  the 
palsied  eagle,  as  he  flaps  them  over  the  inchoat  altar,  there  exudes  a  palinode  of  arid  teara, 
enough  to  eauterixe  the  iris  of  a  Goth  or  Vandal,  while  firom  each  tear  an  apoplectic  whisper  fills 
the  lurid  ear  of  benedletine  Burope  with  the  galvanising  distich.  Vox  popuU! — Kottutk  go 
braghr 

*  With  equal  ease  I  can  apply  my  method  to  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical 
inquiries  which  of  old  only  served  to  give  me  a  head-ache  or  a  fit  of  nausea. 
At  that  time  I  would  Just  as  soon  have  undertaken  to  square  the  circle  as  to 
venture  an  opinion  upon  any  question  of  philosophy ;  but  now  I  am  ready  at  a 
moment's  warning;  to  grapple  with  the  hardest ;  for  example^  with  the  '  JHagih 
wm9  of  the  J  and  the  Not  /;' 

*  AssvMUKi,  as  we  saftly  may,  that  all  the  refiex  actings  of  the  rational  Idea  toward  the  pole 
of  semi^eotlty  are  naturally  complicated  with  a  tissue  of  non-negative  impressions,  which  can 
only  be  disintegrated  by  a  process  of  sponuneous  and  intuitive  abstraction,  it  inevitably  followa, 
as  a  self-sustaining  corollary,  that  the  isolated,  the  connatural  conceptions,  formed  in  this  ante- 
speeulative  stage  of  intaUectnal  activity,  must  be  reflected  on  the  foeulty  itself,  or,  to  speak  with 
philosophieal  preeision,  on  the  I,  when  viewed  concretely  as  the  Not-I ;  and  in  this  reclproesl 
setf-rsproduction,  carried  on  by  the  direct  and  transverse  action  of  the  Reason  and  the  Under- 
standing, modified  of  course  by  those  extraneous  and  illusory  perceptions,  which  can  never  be 
entiniy  excluded  fh>m  tho  mutual  relatione  of  the  pure  intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mixed 
operatlona  of  the  will  and  the  imagination  on  the  other,  may  be  detected  even  by  an  inAmt  eye 
the  true  aolutjoa  of  thia  great  philosophical  enigma,  the  one  aole  aelf-developing  criterion  of  the 
deowntal  diflkrence  between  the  Not-1  and  the  I.' 

'I  might  multiply  these  specimens  for  ever,  with  the  utmost  ease  and  pleasure 
to  myself;  for  it  is  really  delightful  to  write  on,  currenUe  ciUamo,  without  the 
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trouble  or  anxiety  of  finding  either  thotights  or  words ;  but  my  decreasing  paper 
warns  me  to  conclude,  and  I  shall  therefore  only  add  one  other  sample,  which 
indeed  I  could  not  possibly  omit^  without  gross  injustice  to  myself  and  my  dis- 
eovery.  However  useful  this  might  be  in  helping  the  whole  population,  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  to  write  prose  with  a  fertility  and  case  almost  appall- 
ing, it  would  not  after  all  claim  a  stand-point  in  the  first  rani  of  historical  disoor- 
ories,  if  it  did  not  afford  equal  aid  in  the  production  of  good  poetry.  I  know 
that  it  is  like  showing  the  brick  as  a  sample  of  the  house  to  giro  a  single  speei> 
men  of  my  poetical  manufacture ;  but  as  I  cannot  now  do  more,  and  certainly 
shall  not  do  less^  I  proceed  at  once  to  plan  and  execute  a  beautiful  *  Impromptu 
to  the  Spirit  of  Dreamt :  * 


'  How  evanescent  and  marine 
Are  tby  chaotic  uplands  seen, 

O  ever  sublapsarian  moon ' 
A  thousand  caravans  of  light 
Were  not  so  spherically  bright 

Or  ventilated  half  so  soon ! 


*  Methoaght  I  stood  upon  a  cone 
or  solid  allopathic  stone, 

And  gazed  athwart  the  breesy  skies  ; 
When  lo,  from  yonder  planisphere, 
A  vapid  atrabilious  tear 

Was  shed  by  pantomimie  eyes. 


*  Adieu,  MiABKA ! '  cries  a  voice. 
In  which  Allbfpo  might  rejoice. 

So  periibcal  were  its  tones ; 

*  Adieu,  MusMA !  think  of  me 
Beyond  the  antinomian  sea, 

Which  covers  my  pellucid  bones  * 


*  Again,  again,  my  bark  Is  tossed 
l}pon  the  raging  holocaust 

Of  that  acidulated  sea ; 
And  diapasons  pouring  down 
With  lunar-caustic  join  to  drown 

My  transcendental  epopee !  * 


'With  equal  ease  and  equal  elegance,  I  hereby  pledge  myself  to  write  instan 
ter  any  quantity  of  prose  or  verse,  on  any  subject  known  or  unknown,  at  the 
lowest  market  prices.  Should  additional  examples  be  required,  I  hold  myself  in 
jreadiness  to  furnish  them  in  any  measure^  style,  or  quantity,  at  a  moment's 
warning;  with  a  view  not  only  to  my  personal  emolument^  but  also  to  the  dem- 
onstration of  my  darling  dogma,  that  the  grand  prerequisite  to  universal  author- 
ship is  neither  genius^  sense;  nor  taste,  but  unrestricted  and  irrevocable  Freedom 
qf  Speech  / '  -  -  -  Wb  derive  the  following  from  a  welcome  correspondent 
at  New-Haven,  (Conn.)  The  sketch  will  remind  the  reader,  in.  some  of  its 
feature^  of  Dicxxns'  'Parlor  Orator:' 

*  Is  our  place  (no  matter  where)  we  have  a  quiet  English  ale-house,  kept  by  an  honest,  obsti- 
nate, and  clever  (American  clever)  old  '  Johmm r  Bull,*  whom  we  will  call  Jimmy  Pohd.  Jimmt 
Is  Just  such  another  fellow  as  old  John  Willxt,  of  the  *  Maypole  *  inn ;  comes  down  on  a  man 
in  the  same  way  that  Johh  (before  he  went  <to  the  Salwanners')  used  to  come  down  on  little 
SoLoMOH  Daisy,  when  Solohon  ventured  to  say  that  the  moon  rose  at  a  certain  hour :  '  Never 
you  mind  about  the  moon.  Do  n't  you  trouble  youself  about  her.  You  let  the  moon  alone,  and 
1 11  let  you  alone.'  Now  Jimmy  Pond  will  interfere  when  a  party  of  gentlemen  are  talking  to- 
gether—when, too,  Jimmy  has  nH  the  slightest  idea  of  the  topic— with:  *  Qents,  allow  ms  to 
.oorrect  you;  'ear  what  I've  got  to  say  first.'  And  then  he  tangles  himself  up  in  a  sentence 
without  the  slightest  meaning ;  a  sentence  that  would  make  Jack  Buhsby  (if  Jack  could  be 
present)  nod  his  head  with  emphatic  approval.  But  Jimmy  has  a  cheertVd  reading-room,  capi- 
tal old  *  XX '  beer,  *  Punch,*  and  all  the  London  papers,  and  above  all,  when  the  night  is  odd  aad 
stormy,  a  glowing  fire  in  the  grate :  so  '  peoples '  have  taken  no  offence  *  as  yet.* 

*  It  is  funny  to  see  sometimes  how  Jimmy  flatters  himself  he  is  doing  a  large  business,  when 
tin  feet,  there  is  no  one  in  but  himself;  quietly  sitting  in  a  comer,  stealing  a  glance  at  Jimmy, 
now  and  then,  over  the  edge  of  a  newspaper  or  a  pewter  *  pint-pot.*  In  the  middle  of  Jimmy's 
j-eading-room  there  is  a  large  round  table :  at  this  Uble  he  usually  sits,  with  ^suthlnk  warm' 
before  him.  Well,  Jimmy  takes  a  few  sips  of  the  fluid,  and  then  fancies  he  *  'ears  a  order'  fhim 
a  customer,  and  goes  to  the  bar  for  another  glass.  He  continues  to  hear  orders  until  he  gets 
five  or  six  drinks  located  at  dUTerent  points  on  the  centre-Uble,  and  then  (I  have  often  thought 
that  he  must  plan  it)  he  revolves  round  the  great  shiny  board  until  all  the  *  brandys-and- waters 
■am  imbibed.*  itosn  it  repeatedly. 
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*  JtxMT  geaerally  hu  plenty  of  patrons.  Stodents,  wrapped  in  aliawli,  and  wearlof  i 
felt-hata,  talking  of  *Pro(ii/  *pray«ra,'  and  poetry,  romance  and  'recitations;'  EngUshmon, 
drinking  *  arf-and-arf/  and  discussing  the  merits  of  *Bobbt'  Pbbl  and  *Johhrt'  Rumkll,  or 
perhaps  laughing  at  D'Isbabu  for  stealing  *  a  eulogy '  from  a  Frenchman.  AH  kinds  of  charac- 
ters found  to  JiMXT  P0SD*S. 

*  I  was  into  JtMXT'8  house  some  tims  ago,  looking  over  a  number  of  the  *  Dlnstrated  News  * —the 
number  containing  a  representation  of  the  great '  Craig  Teleecope.'  Jminr  was  *  on '  the  search 
for  Sir  John  Fbahklib,  and  when  I  directed  his  attention  to  the  big  telescope,  it  put  a  some- 
what brilliant  idea  into  his  head.  Jihmt  Pono  gare  it  as  his  opinion,  that  a  decided  majority 
of  mankind  were  perfect  fools.  '  *Ere,*  said  he,  *  expeditions  after  expeditions  has  been  fitted 
oat  to  >unt  for  Sir  John  :  they  go  way  up  among  polarised  bears  and  hioe-bergs,  and  suHbr 
amaxingly  from  cold  and  *unger.  Wot  do  they  take  to  look  for  him  with) ~I  ask  you.  They 
takes  a  d — n  little  spy-glass — thst  *s  wot  they  takes !  *  (A  stupid  Englishman,  who  had  been 
asleep  by  the  fire,  here  opened  hla  eyes,  and  said  *■  'Ear !  'ear ! '  and  then  went  to  aleep  again.) 
'  W'ereas,'  continued  Jimxt,  Mf  they  took  a  instrument  similar  to  that,'  (pointing  to  the  pie* 
tare,)  *  they  would  be  able  to  see  a  oncommon  disUnce,  and  consequently  eould  detect  Sir  JoBii's 
vessel,  prowiding  he  stOl  surwives.'  Jimmt  seemed  really  frightened  when  he  had  finished  hla 
■pcech :  he  had  the  look  of  a  man  who  had  gone  a  little  too  deep  into  aeience,  and  had  mads 
himself  liable  to  some  scientific  inquisition.  I  hazarded  the  remark,  that  a  telescope  eighty- 
thiee  foot  long  would  not  only  be  InconTenient  on  board  of  a  craft,  but  would  possess  no  supe 
fiortty  enrer  one  of  ordinary  aixe,  on  account  of  the  couTexitY  of  the  water.  But  I  waa  promptly 
aad  deaerredly  *put  down*  by  a  eutler,  a  file-cutter,  and  the  man  who  had  been  slumhertag  by 
the  fire.  Jimmt  Pond  rubbed  his  forehead  with  a  red  handkerchief,  and  seemed  to  foel  that  hs 
had  made  a  splendid  discovery,  and  if  hla  friends  folt  disposed  to  back  It  up,  they  oould  do  ao.' 

ToKBx  IB  a  eatirical  hit  in  the  following  which  'bites  ehrewdly: 

LAT     OF      THB     DIBCGHTBHTXD. 

*  Ob,  tell  me  not  of  happiness, 
*  Oontentment,'  and  such  stuff! 
I  want  a  lot  of  thinga  to  bless 
My  lift,  Just  now  so  rough. 


'  I  want  a  younger  wifo,  or  two. 

Well  educated,  fhir ; 
Mine 's  pa»*l,  and  (though  fondly  true) 

Begins  to  lose  her  hair. 

*  I  sigh  for  station,  power,  and  fome ; 

Of  wealth  I  want  *  a  heap ; ' 
I  would  not  mind  much  how  it  came. 
Nor  who  it  caused  to  weep. 

*  I  want,  when  strutting  on  my  way 

With  clothing  rich  and  rare, 
To  haTe  folks  lift  their  hau,  and  say, 
*  That  'a  the  great  millionaire ! ' 

*  I  'd  like  a  splendid  house  to  buy  — 

Fifth  ATenne — or  so ; 


• :  then  I  'd  ery, 
*YoufeUows!    Comel'or *6o!' 

'  Then  in  some  ehureh  I  'd  hSTe  a  pew, 
The  creed  —  no  matter  which ; 

The  cushions  should  be  soft  and  new, 
The  congregation — rich ! 

'  I  'd  hare  rare  food,  and  plate,  and  wiae, 

Horses  and  carriage  grand ; 
Pictures  and  gema  and  atatues  fine  — 

Great  ringa  upon  my  hand. 

*  New  Era !  haste  thy  coming  day ; 

Equality!  bnin; 
'T  is  time  —the  rich  haye  had  their  day — 
For  frineipleM  to  win. 

*  Te  lawa  that  make  ns  poor  men  cower. 

Your  time 's  near  up,  1  think. 
Let 's  see :  our  elub  meets  in  an  hour, 
I 'U  go  and  take  a  drink!' 


Orb  of  the  eonnties  of  the  State  of  GonnecticQt^  ('  as  we  are  informed  and  be- 
fiere,*)  boasts  of  a  Jadge  who,  though  poorly  furni^ed  with  those  little  refine- 
ments nsoall J  met  with  in  polished  society,  is  an  energetic,  shrewd  man,  and  ft 
promisiQg  lawyer.  A  neighbor  of  his^  some  weeks  ago,  was  about  to  give  away 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  haying  a  deep-rooted  dislike  to  the  clerical  profee- 
Mon,  and  being  determined,  as  he  said, '  to  hare  no  infernal  parson  in  his  house,'  he 
sent  for  his  friend,  the  Jndge^  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  Jndge  came,  and 
the  candidates  for  the  connubial  yoke  taking  their  places  before  him,  he  thus 
addressed  the  bride:  'You  swear  you  will  marry  this  manf  'Ye8»  Sir,'  was 
the  reply.  *  And  you  *  (to  the  bride-groom)  *  swear  you  will  marry  this  woman  I 
'  Wen,  I  do,'  said  the  groom.  *  Then,'  says  the  Judge, '  I  swear  yon  're  marrisd  I 
'A  Tery  excellent  citiaen  of  this  place,'  writes  the  friend  who  sends  xm  the  above 
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'  whose  beneYolence  is  proyerbial  in  all  the  region  round  al>out»  and  who  likee  to 
refer  to  his  self-made  fortune,  was  the  other  day  giving  counsel  to  a  young 
friend,  in  whose  welfare  he  took  much  interest  'Rely  on  it»  young  man/  he 
said,  'there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  as  Shasbpxajue  sajs^  if  uken  at 
lov  tide,  leads  them  on  to  fortune'  That  quotation  is  more  than  equal  to  another 
I  came  across  recently  in  a  newspaper,  by  which  a  well-known  passage  from  the 
Bible  was  made  to  read:  'First  take  the  beam  out  of  thiue  own  eye,  and  then 
thou  shalt  see  clearly  the  Hick  in  thy  brother's! '  By  the  way,  I  was  pleased 
with  a  touching  description  in  your  'Eorob's  Table'  for  January,  of  a  blind 
girl's  restoration  of  sight ;  but  it  struck  me  rather  queerly,  that  she  should  ex 
press  her  astonlshmeut  that  the  doctor  was  so  white.  Being  bom  blind,  how 
had  she  learned  to  distinguish  colors!  Hadn't  that  doctor  an  axe  to  grind! ' 
'Not  knowing,  can't  say.'  -  •  -  Mr.  W.  Schaus  has  just  returned  from 
Europe  with  a  beautiful  oolleotion  of  engrayings  and  artists'  materials^  to  which 
we  call  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Among  the  manychoice 
engravings  to  be  seen  at  his  establishment^  Number  803,  Broadway,  (up-stairs,) 
we  will  mention  a  few  which  seem  to  us  worthy  specimens  of  Modern  Art: 
Alkzandxb  and  Diooufu ;  Grossing  the  Bridge ;  The  Drive ;  Highland  Drovers ; 
Laying  down  the  Law;  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen;  The  Otter  Hunt;  Peace; 
War;  Random  Shot;  Sentinel,  by  Sir  Edwin  LAMDSXKn;  Chust  Weeping  over 
Jerusalem ;  Italian  Pilgrims,  by  Eastlaxe  ;  Ancient  Italy ;  Modern  Italy ;  Ancient 
Carthage,  by  the  late  Tubnke  ;  Harvxt  demonstrating  his  Theory  of  tlie  Circu- 
lation of  the  Blood,  by  Hannah;  Feeding  the  Horse;  The  Halt»  after  Hbrbino; 
various  works  by  Conbtabu^  Habdino,  Coopxb,  Lancj^  Wsbsteb,  etc. ;  formiog  a 
magnificent  collection  of  works  of  the  modem  Eoglish  school  Mr.  Sgbavb's 
port-folio  of  rare  line-eogravings,  after  Raphael^  Mueillo,  and  Rubens,  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and  hours  may  be  pleasautly  spent  in  overlooking  the  same.  Of  the 
modern  French  school,  we  notice:  Chbistus  Consolator ;  Chbibtub  Remunerator; 
MiGNON  Regretting  her  Native  Land ;  Mignon  Sighing  for  Heaven ;  St.  Cecilu; 
Feancibca  ni  Ruiini;  Faust  and  Maboabst;  Childhood  is  Charitable,  by  Abt 
Sghefteb  ;  Nafolbon  Crossing  the  Alps ;  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau ;  Portrait 
of  Napoleon;  Pilgrims  at  Rome;  A  Head  of  Chbibt;  Angel  Gabbiel;  Lord 
Stbafvobd;  St.  CB0tLXA,byPAULDELABO0KB;  TBAMABandJuDAH;  Judith;  Haoab; 
Rebecca  ;  La  Vaiala  ;  Raphael  and  Michael  Anoelo,  by  Hobacb  Yebnet.  .  Our 
limited  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  more  detail  of  Mr.  ScuAUd's  collec- 
tion of  engravings.  We  will  only  say,  that  his  assortment  coroprijes  over  six 
thousand  prints^  divided  in  series  of  historical,  Scriptural  and  moral,  miscella- 
neous, portraits^  sporting,  graceful,  serious,  and  comical  engravings;  beaide  the 
finest  assortment  of  studies,  by  Juubn,  Calame^  Febagio^  Hubbbt,  etc.,  suitable 
for  artists  and  schools^  ever  brought  to  this  country.  Our  artist-friends  will 
equally  be  pleased  with  the  various  materials  for  painting  and  drawing,  selected 
by  Mr.  SoHAUs  from  the  best  houses  in  London  and  Paris.  -  -  -  A  friend 
who  lately  took  a  business-trip  to  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  expresses  himself 
highly  pleased  with  the  '  Queen  City  of  the  West,'  already  so  greats  and  yet  bo 
rapidly  increasing.  He  says  that '  it  comes  as  natural  for  the  young  bucks  of 
Cincinnati  to  talk  of  swine^  as  it  does  for  the  little  children  in  France  to  speak 
French.'  The  increasing  price  of  pigs  is  discussed,  even  in  the  parlors  of  the 
famous  BuBNETT-House.  But  he  says  the  greatest  place  on  the  Ohio  river  is 
PoMEBOT,  or '  Coal-Port^'  which  has  a  continuous  front  of  five  miles  on  the  river, 
and  extends  back  as  &r  as  you  can  see  I    Just  below  Parkersburg,  Virginia,  as 
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he  was  rapidly  moyiog  down  the  Ohio  in  the  beantiftil  paeket-stSBamer  Puts- 
BUioB,  commanded  by  Captain  Hugh  Campbelx^  he  passed  the  island  rendered 
so  famous  years  ago  by  the  connection  of  Aabon  Bubb  with  the  then  owner  of 
itk  who  had  made  it  almost  a  paradise.  He  was  informed  by  a  fellow-passenger 
that  that  was  Blanxt  Hazard's  Islaod ;  and  ho  was  farther  entertained  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  snmptnous  style  in  which  old  Blankt  Hazard  lived  on  that 
beautiful  island  in  the  Ohio  I  -  -  -  A  uvrlv  Philadelphia  contemporary,  who, 
it  is  just  possible,  may  have  some  musical  friend  who  has  been  less  successful 
before  the  public,  wonders  why  Mr.  Dsxpstcr,  the  distinguished  Scottish  vocal- 
ist, with  Bongs  and  ballads  oft-repeated,  and  'simple'  at  that,  and  with  only  the 
aid  of  a  piano,  '  should  be  able,  night  after  night,  to  entertain  crowds  of  Phila- 
delphians,  in  long  succession.'  The  'marvel*  is  easily  solved:  the  people  like  hie 
perfvnnaneee.  In  Albany,  recently,  Mr.  Demfstxb  returned  over  two  hundred 
dollars  at  the  door,  to  persons  for  whom  there  was  not  room  in  the  large  hall 
where  he  gave  his  concerts — 'simple'  as  they  were.  -  -  -  Wi  are  glad 
again  to  hear  from  Professor  Sphinx.  Although  he  speaks,  as  usual,  in  allegory, 
yet  observe  how  pungent  he  is;  how  he  'keeps  due  on'  and  'never  lets  up^' 
imtil  his  moral  is  educed  from  the  toughest  and  knottiest  theme: 

Ksbv  Jsftttlv. 

■T    •.    BrHXVX.    MABTBa    OV   ilKTS.    AWD    X-ATB    »I»IOTO»  OF   A    PZ.A»K*»0A9   OOMVAVT. 

*0    WHICH    I«    ASSB9    OKI    AHIODOTa.     TRaHBLATSD    VXPKCnrT   VOK    TB*    ZVICKBROOOKBH    MAtfA- 
SIMB    Vll<»K    TBS    WBITIHOB    OB    OIODOBOS    ■lOOLOB 

I     THE    LION    WITH    A   TENDER   CONBCIBNCB. 

'A  oouTT  old  gonnandicer  of  a  lion  lay  In  his  cave  on  a  litter  of  dead  mcn*a  bones,  glut- 
Hag  taimaelf  with  the  blood  of  women  and  ehildren,  wbieli  his  senranta  brought  to  him  flrom  all 
qvarter*  of  the  earth.  An  attendant  announced  that  Hla  Mi^esty*a  eldest  aon,  who  had  left  the 
paternal  cave  many  years  before  to  seek  hie  fortune,  had  returned,  and  wished  to  pay  his 
respeets  to  the  governor. 

*  *  So  that  ungrateful  'onnd  has  come  back,  has  he  7 '  cried  the  King  of  Beasts,  mumbling  a 
baby's  skull  between  his  old  (kiUng  molars.    '  What  does  he  look  like,  and  be to  him  T  * 

*  'Big  and  dang*reus,  your  M^esty,*  the  attendant  said.  'He  growls  like  distant  thunder, 
and  cracks  hi*  taU  like  a  cart- whip.    He  Is  thought  to  look  like  your  Majesty.* 

*  *  Ham !  *  grunted  the  old  lion.  *  Show  him  in.  But  stop.  Wot  kind  of  a  character  does  he 
bear  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  heard  aome  complaints  against  him ;  which  is  werry  odd, 
fbr  I  took  partictar  pains  to  teach  him  the  catechism  myself,  when  he  was  a  cub,  and  gare  him 
Iwsons  In  humility  erery  Saturday  night.* 

*  *Oh,  Sire,'  the  attendant  said,  'he  generally  behaves  himself  pretty  well,  considering;  but 
he  has  somehow  got  a  liking  for  human  flesh,  and  now  and  then  eats  a  man  up.' 

*  *  Wot  a  'orrible  and  hextrod'nary  circumstance ! '  roared  this  old  lion.  *  Go  tell  the  'orrid 
young  cannibal  that  I  can't  set  me  eyes  on  him  without  'orror.  Its  tchoo  'orrld  for  belief!  And 
after  alt  his  lessons  in  humility  and  the  catechism,  too !  I  can't  be'old  him.  Bid  him  begone ; 
but  say  to  him,  that  me  prayers  are  daily  oflbred  in  his  be'alf.' 

IL    HOW    SCIENCE    AND     POLITIC  AX    ECONOMY.    LINEBO     ARM    IN     ARM,    ROASTED 
APPLES    ON    AN    IMPROVED   PLAN. 

*  A  CBKTAIN  Political  Economist,  who  was  slso  an  adept  in  acientiflc  agriculture,  being  grieved 
ct  the  abuses  existing  in  the  present  mode  of  roasting  apples,  ealled  his  neighbors  together  one 
•prlng  morning,  and  addressed  them  thus :  *  I  have  long  suspected,  my  (Viends,  that  the  mode 
of  producing  roasted  apples  which  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  preaent 
Ume  is  attended  with  the  most  frightful  waste  of  labor,  and  conaequently  of  national  wealth. 
I  am  happy  to  state,  that  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  base  my  views  on  this  subject  on  the  most 
•atisfkctory  data.    I  am  now  in  the  possession  of  statistics  which  prove  incontrovertibly  that 
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tlM  amcmnt  of  labor  «aiiiia]ly  tppUed  in  the  United  States  to  tbe  proceaees  of  placing  the  apples 
in  pane,  patting  the  pane  into  oTons,  and  aiterward  removing  the  same,  is  sufficient,  if  empl&yed 
in  producing  hats,  boots,  suspenders,  broom-sticks,  darning-needles,  shoe-pegs,  or  piteh-forks, 
or  other  subjects  of  national  wealth,  to  augment  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  by  a  sum 
total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seyen  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  thirty- 
ftrar  cents !  I  have  called  you  together,  my  friends,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  to 
your  view  this  appalling  fhct,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  how,  by  the  application 
of  scientific  processes  to  pomoculture,  society  may  be  adequately  supplied  with  roasted  apples, 
while  at  the  aame  time  nine-tenths  of  the  labor  now  necessary  to  their  production  may  be  diverted 
to  other  channels  of  Industry ;  namely,  to  the  production  of  hats,  shoe-pegs,  suspenders,  sad- 
dles, putty,  red  flannel,  and  so  fbrth,  greatly  to  tbe  increase  of  national  wealth  and  the  promotion 
of  brotherhood,  nnity,  and  hope,  in  all  the  phases  of  our  common  humanity.  Follow  me,  frienda, 
to  my  orchard/ 

*  The  Political  Economist  then  conducted  his  nel^bors  to  the  orchard,  and  showed  them  m 
large  heap  of  eombustlbles  at  the  (bot  of  each  tree.  Then  without  deigning  farther  explanation, 
he  applied  a  torch  to  the  fhgots,  and  In  a  short  time  the  trees  were  burned  ss  white  as  sycn- 


* '  Behold,  O  my  friends !  >  he  cried  in  triumph  to  the  astonished  by-sUnders, '  the  snblims 
spectacle  of  Science,  linked  arm  in  arm  with  Public  Economy,  descending  from  the  clouds  to 
rosst  apples !  Go  home,  my  friends,  and  follow  my  example,  and  then  commence  the  prodne- 
tlon  of  hats,  boots,  shoe-pegs,  putty,  pig-iron,  sheetings,  pitch-forks,  or  suspenders,  or  other 
subjecu  of  national  wealth ;  for  is  it  not  manifost,  that  if  you  roast  your  apple-trees  in  the  Hay, 
your  apples  will  grow  already  roasted  in  October  1  * 


AMBCDOTX  OF  ABI8TOB0Ln8  THS  PHILOSOPHER:   XIVLATSD  BT  DIODORQS  SICULUS. 

*  AsisTOBULus,  the  Athenian  philosopher,  being  asked  by  the  tyrant  Dioirrstvs  what  was  the 
diflference  between  an  Indian  and  an  Iriahman,  replied :  *  Tbe  one  carries  a  bow  and  arrow, 
while  the  other  carries  a  'oe  and  barrow.'  * 

*  Wb  belieye  (and  some  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  hb)  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  *8eieMe  of  Social  Geology*  as  set  forth  by  a  Canadian  correspondent 
He  says :  '  The  most  superficial  student  of  geology  must  be  aware  that  the  globe 
is  formed  of  a  series  of  layers  of  earth,  arranged  something  after  the  manner  of 
the  skins  composing  an  onion;  which — the  layers,  not  the  skins — are  called 

*  ttrata^'  although  the  appellation  at  first  sight  certainly  appears  an  erroneous 
one,  for  nothing  could  possibly  be  crookeder.  Well,  each  of  these  *  strata'  ex- 
hibits traces  of  different  species  of  animals,  from  the  oyster  and  the  cockle  to 
the  lion  and  man.  It  is  supposed  that  the  earth  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by 
nothing  but  confusion,  afterward  by  vegetables,  subsequently  by  fish ;  and  so  it 
went  on  improring,  until  mankind  generally  adorned  its  surface.  Now  I  have 
lately  discovered  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  similarity  betwC'^n  the  construc- 
tion of  the  earth  and  the  arrangement  of  a  drawing-room  card-bosket  In  the 
latter  you  find  the  Lord  Fitzbighbtbikes  and  Sir  Simon  Somethin'os  occupying  the 
first  layer ;  the  second  is  composed  of  officers  of  the  line ;  the  third  of  doctors, 
a  Chrisiino  Major  or  two,  and  a  few  company's  officers ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter,  that  is,  of  the  cards ;  until  at  last  humble  Mr.  SMrm  stops  the  sci- 
entific research.  A  great  deal  of  tin  and  brass  is  to  be  found  toward  the  sur- 
face ;  and  thero  are  also  veins  of  mourning  to  be  discovered,  which  correspond 
to  those  of  coal  in  the  earth,  although  the  former  proceed  fram  decayed  animal 
rather  than  vegetable  matter.  You  may  also  occasionally  meet  with  the  fossil 
remains  of  an  invitation  to  some  mammoth  ball,  whore  grimy  appearance  be- 
tokens its  primeval  date.'  -  -  -  The  Brotbbbs  Habfeb  have  in  press  a  work 
by  Mrs.  Maby  Anxe  Denxisox,  assistant-editor  of  the  Boston  *  OUm  Branch* 
weekly  journal     It  is  entitled  '  Home  FictureSy*  and  wo  predict  for  it,  from  a 
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^msty  perasal  of  some  of  the  proof-sheeta^  no  common  success.  Mrs.  DKirinsov 
irrites  poetry  as  well  as  prose,  that  is  often  remarkable  for  its  originality  and 
»eanty.  Take  the  following  lines,  for  example,  from  '  The  Bang  of  the  Cqffimr 
Uaktr,*  recently  published : 


*RATf  tap,  Up: 

With  a  short  and  a  gaaping  breath, 
^nuie  I  ain  making  this  lining  of  lead, 
flany  are  dying,  many  are  dead  — 

T  is  nothing,  I  live  on  death. 

'  Rat,  tap,  Up : 

The  mother  is  weeping  wild ; 

for  this  rustling  satin  so  flne  and  white, 

411  crimpled  and  plaited,  will  fold  to-night 

The  brow  of  her  sinless  child. 


*  Rat,  Up,  up : 

How  the  rose-wood  ehines  in  the  i 
T  Is  a  costly  coffin,  with  silver  screws, 
Bat  not  too  dainty  for  Death  to  use, 

Or  the  worm  to  revel  on. 

*  Rat,  tap,  tap : 
Line  It  with  taste  and  caro ; 

For  the  bride  shall  sleep  on  a  bosom 

That  never  knew  love  and  that  never  felt 

Yet  burdens  of  both  must  bear.* 


Wb  beg  to  express,  as  our  decided  opinion,  that  the  whitest,  pureet,  and  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  porcelain  ware  we  ever  beheld,  are  two  superb  pitcher^ 
lyresented  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Cabtudqx  and  Company,  of  Green  Pointi 
Long-Island,  to  Dr.  N.  Dodgk,  the  eminent  dentist,  of  Ninth-street,  near  Broad- 
way. With  euch  manufacturers,  we  can  defy  all  foreign  competition.  Nothing,  in 
lact^  could  be  more  truly  tasteful.  ...  Que  readers  would  find  themselTes 
much  interested  and  amused  in  the  perusal  of  a  large  and  very  profusely-illua- 
trated  volume,  entitled  '  Comparative  Phyeiogncmy,  or  Jieeemblancee  between  Men 
and  AnimaUt*  by  James  W.  RsonxLD,  M.  D.  Some  three  hundred  and  thirty 
engravings  are  given  to  illustrate  the  writer^s  theory,  many  of  which  really  seem 
strikingly  to  support  it^  while  others  appear  caricatured,  in  order  to  convey  tbe 
resemblance.     We  give  a  single  example,  with  the  accompanying  *  illustration :  * 

*  TuK  faculty  of  acquisitiveness  operates  as  a  leading  motive  In  the  character  of  the  goat  and 
of  those  who  resemble  him,  and  it  dovetails  with  tbe  faculties  before  mentioned  most  admirably. 
Who  has  not  observed  the  thievish  propensities  of  this  animal,  and  how  boldly  he  exercises  them 
in  connection  with  combativeness,  and  how  impudently  in  connection  with  combativeness  and 
aubterftige  ?  We  could  not  bring  a  stronger  example  of  the  action  of  this  faculty  in  the  particu- 
lar way  which  constitutes  a  resemblance  to  the  goat,  than  in  the  Israelite.  Boldness  and  imptt- 
denee  are  cheap  in  those  places  where  tbe  *  old-clo  *  men  congregate  ;  and  what  we  have  already 
said  of  the  love  of  antiquity,  and  of  old  smells,  and  of  bodily  excretions,  explains  the  partiality 
manifested  by  these  people  for  trading  in  cast-off  garmenu,  old  Airniture,  and  the  like.  Ths 
goat  which  this  person  resembles  Is  similar  to  a  sheep,  but  the  similarity  serves  to  heighten  ths 
distinction : ' 


A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  a  staunch  believer  in  this  theory  of  Mr.  RedpieldX 
has  furnished  us  with  an  original  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine 
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ux  the  '  persons '  of  Tht  Chinese  and  the  Broadioay  Shanghai ;  and  here  they  are 
before  you : 


oamaAL  sbavobix. 


BftOADWAT  SBAROHAI. 


The  resemblance  vill  strike  the  reader  as  being  sufficiently  near  to  establish 
the  theory  in  question  beyond  all  peradventure !  -  -  -  7%^  New-  York  Jllus- 
traied  News*  is  the  title  of  a  new  pictorial,  not  unlike  its  London  namesake  in 
appearance,  recently  established,  with  abundant  means,  by  Messrs.  Barnuic  akd 
Bkach.  It  will  prove,  in  all  its  departments^  pictorial  and  literary,  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  English  work.  The  engravings  are  excellent^  the  paper  and  print- 
ing good,  and  it  is  edited  with  evident  industry  and  undeniable  tact  and  skilL 
It  has  our  warm  wishes  for  its  success.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn 
that  its  success,  already,  is  '  enormous ; '  and  yet  its  career  has  but  just  be- 
gun. -  -  -  Our  correspondents  all  over  the  country  know  well  that  we  love 
the  'little  folk,' and  they  are  very  kind  in  sending  us  characteristic  anecdotes  of 
them.  The  following  came  in  a  single  mail :  *  While  reading  the  *  Knick.'  this 
evening,  for  the  benefit  of  our  little  family  circle,  '  <mr  Jule '  (four  and  a  half 
years  old)  says :  '  Father,  if  mother  should  sit  in  a  chair  and  you  should  want 
it,  you  would  say,  *Get  up,  dear,*  wouldn't  youf '  *  Yes,*  said  L  *But,*  said 
she,  *if  /should  sit  in  a  chair  you  wanted,  you  would  say,  *Get  down^  dear!* 
*  Yes.'  *  Well,  what  is  the  difference  ?  *  said  she ;  and  as  if  perfectly  satisfied  that 
she  had  given  utterance  to  a  poser,  she  replaced  her  thumb  in  her  mouth  again, 

and  looked  side- wise  with  a  roguish  smUe  on  her  countenance.* *  Gertrude, 

a  womanly  little  girl  of  the  mature  age  of  six  years,  undertook  to  instruct  her 
little  brother  as  to  the  origin  of  Christmas.  *  To-day  is  Jesus*  birth-day, 
Freddy,*  said  she.  *  Will  Jesus  have  a  party,  ^den  ?  *  inquired  little  Fred.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  my  children  a  party  of  tlieir  little  friends  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  birth,  which  constitutes  Fred's  whole  idea  of  a  birth 
day.    I  was  passing  a  blacksmith*s  shop  with  him  one  day,  and  as  he  '  looked  in 
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«t  the  open  door/  he  witnessed  the  operation  of  shoeing  a  horse.  '  See,  mamma, 
see! '  he  exclaimed,  'dey  makin'  a  horse  now;  dey  got  him  most  done  —  seel 

seel ' A  LITTLE  fellow  just  in  trowsers  was  observed  to  be  an  attentive  lia* 

tener,  while  a  chapter  from  the  New  Testament  was  read.  A  fewminates  after 
his  little  sister  cried,  and  the  mother  perceived  that  the  boy  had  spit  in  the  sis- 
ter*s  face.    The  mother  reproved  the  child  for  his  rudeness,  when  the  little  fellow 

stammered  out,  'Ma,  didn't  they  spit  in  Jesus'  face!  * A  litfle  boy  had  his 

first  pocket-knife,  and  for  several  days  used  it  himself,  and  extended  the  privilege 
of  the  occasional  use  of  his  treasure  to  his  little  play-mates.  One  evening  he 
was  kneeling  at  his  mother's  knee,  saying  his  customary  prayer,  which  he  closed 
up  in  these  words :  *  And  please  God,  give  little  Jimmt  Bailxt  a  knife  of  his  own, 

so  he  won't  want  to  borrow  mine  all  the  time  I ' A  little  girl  had  seen  her 

brother  playing  with  his  burning-glass,  and  had  heard  him  talk  about  the  'focua 
Kot  knowing  what  the  word  '  focus '  meant^  she  consulted  the  dictionary,  and 
found  that  the  focus  was  '  the  place  where  the  rays  meet'  At  dinner,  when  the 
family  were  assembled,  she  announced, '  as  grand  as  could  be,'  that  she  knew  the 
meaning  of  one  hard  word.  Her  father  asked  her  what  it  was :  she  said  it  was 
the  word  'focus.'  'Well,' said  he,  'Mabt,  what  does  it  mean?'  'Why,'  she 
replied, '  it  means  a  place  where  they  raise  calves  I '  This  of  course  raised  a  g^reat 
laugh ;  but  she  stuck  to  her  point,  and  produced  her  dictionary  to  prove  that 
she  was  right  '  There,'  said  she,  triumphantly :  '  Focus,  a  place  where  the  rays 
meet'    Calves  are  meat,  and  if  they  raise  meat,  they  raise  calves^  and  so  I  am 

right,  ain't  I,  father!' A  littlk  boy  stood  watching  from  a  window  a 

sunset,  a  few  evenings  ago.  As  he  gazed,  he  saw  a  golden-edged  cloud  rest  upon 
a  hill-top  in  the  far-off  distance.  The  cloud  seemed  to  repose  there  for  a  time^ 
as  if  hushing  the  winds  to  sleep  in  its  bosono.  Suddenly  turning  to  his  mother, 
the  little  fellow  exclaimed :  '  Mother  1  is  God  in  that  cloud  ? '  '  Tes,  my  dear.' 
' Couldn't  I  climb  up  there f  *  *  Oh  no !  *  'Oh  yes,  I  could  I  I  would  pot  a 
ladder  on  the  hill  and  rest  it  on  the  cloud,  and  then  I  would  climb  up,  up,  till  I 
came  where  Goo  was^  and  then  I  would  put  my  arms  around  His  neck,  and  kiss 
Him,  and  give  Hoc  an  apple  T  -  -  -  Wx  had  the  very  great  pleasure  to  be 
one  of  the  large  party  who  were  on  board  the  caloric  steamer  Ebicsson,  when 
she  made  her  recent  trial-trip.  Nothing  could  be  more  completely  triumphant 
than  the  success  of  the  new  tnotor,  discovered  and  perfected  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  geniuses  of  this  age.  Mr.  Ekicsson's  description  of  his  engine, 
by  means  of  a  simple  working-model,  was  clear  to  the  minutest  demonstration, 
and  every  doubt  of  objectors  was  removed  by  the  inventor's  answers  to  their 
qoeations.  The  boat  is  a  '  perfect  beauty,'  and  her  fittings-up  rich  and  tasteful 
in  the  highest  degree.  We  are  promised  a  ftdl  description  of  this  noble  vessel 
and  of  her  new  engine  hereafter.  -  -  -  We  have  often  heard  the  picture- 
gallery  spoken  o(  which  is  described  by  a  favorite  correspondent  in  the  follow- 
ing communication.  Daubson's  studio  at  Little  Pedlington  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  this  'store-house  of  genius:' 

*  Hatb  you  ever  been  In  Greenfield,  Maseachuscttt  7  If  so,  did  you  visit  Marks'  Gallery  of 
Paintioga  1  What  a  collection !  If  not  by  a  great  *  master,'  they  are  at  least  by  an  entbusiaatie 
devotee.  Marks  has  a  gallery  and  a  printed  catalogue ;  and  fortunate  ia  it  for  the  viaitora  that 
he  Mtu  a  eatalogne,  foi  I  fear  that  many  of  them  without  auch  aaaiatanoe  would  fl&il  to  follow  the 
prolific  imagination  of  the  painter.  An  industrious  man  he  ia,  who  has  produced  aome  truly 
har^paintingy  very  hard,  and  he  ahouM  hare  due  credit  for  it.  His  drawing  has  ita  peculiari- 
ties, as  hare  also  his  descriptiona  of  bis  pictures ;  but  both  these  are  eclipsed  by  his  sincerity 
and  personal  appearance.    If  you  differ  IVom  his  opinions,  you  dare  not  amilo,  for  he  la  aincere. 
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■ad  tt  would  b«  unkind  to  woand  hli  fbellngs :  bat  If  yon  can  imagine  an  iaometrieal  drawing, 
knocked  oat  of  ehape  by  a  streak  of  lightning  which  has  Just  destroyed  Hogabth'b  *Perapectivt 
run  Madj*  and  one  of  John  Quidor*8  florid  pictures,  then  and  not  till  then  can  yon  conjure  up 
the  like  of  Mjlbks'  designs.  He  claims  to  have  made  some  new  dlscoTeries  in  art,  and  indeed 
they  are  so ;  bat  yoa  shall  Jodge  for  yoaraelf.  I  will  give  the  description  of  a  fow  pletares  fkom 
his  eatalogoe,  and  then,  to  the  beat  of  my  memory,  his  running  oommenu,  as  heard  at  the  gal- 
lery: 

*  *  IS.    Fort  No.  4,  (now  Chariestown,)  N.  H. 

*  Hkrb  you  have  a  fine  riew  of  Border  lift.  This  was  the  most  northern  settlement  on  the 
▼alloy  of  the  Connecticut  River  in  1756.  On  the  left  you  see  one  of  those  strongholds  which 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  flrontier  settlers  fh)m  surprise  by  day  and  tomahawk  at  nighL 

' '  Here  Captain  Stephens,  with  ibirty  men,  successnuiy  resisted  the  combined  forces  of 
the  French  and  Indians,  and  finally  rompetled  them  to  raise  the  siege  and  be  off. 

* '  It  was  flrom  this  fort  that  Him,  of  Mollt  Stark  memory,  constructed  a  miUtary  road 
to  Lake  George,  over  mountain  and  through  foreaL 

'  *  In  17M  or  '5,  Mr.  Putnam,  being  out  reaping,  was  watched  by  an  Indian  Chief,  and 
discovering  him  in  time,  he  made  for  the  Ibrt,  about  half  a  mile  olf.  Then  such  lift  and 
death  cutting  dust  one  can  scarcely  conceive— two  giants  at  a  race.  But  the  vigilant  sentK 
nel  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Putnam,  the  Indian  hove  his  tomahawk,  but  by  some  fbrta" 
nate  twist,  lodged  itself  carefully  in  the  waist-band  of  Putnam's  trowsera,  and  thos 
equipped,  was  victoriously  ushered  into  old  Fort  No.  4. 
Cliook  north.    Mt.  Ascutney  In  the  distance.]    (54  by  38.)' 

*  Here  la  a  atockade  ibrt  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  with  a  sentinel  in  a  red  coat  at  the  door, 
which  unifbrm  was  selected  by  Mr.  Marks  ont  of  compliment  to  distinguished  Englishmen  who 
might  hereafter  visit  his  gallery.  In  the  fore-ground  is  an  immense  tree,  the  ftmily  or  genus  not 
very  clearly  defined.  Suspended  some  where  in  the  atmosphere,  with  arms  and  legs  diverged 
like  those  of  a  fh>g  under  the  influence  of  the  voltaic  pile.  Is  Mr.  Putnam,  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented as  rnnning,  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand.  Similarly  influenced,  In  his  rear.  Is  an  Indian 
bearing  a  tomahawk ;  and  on  the  ground  are  two  lines  of  foot-prints  in  advance  of  the  line  of 
travel  of  the  Itinerants,  to  Indicate  the  direction  in  which  they  intend  to  run !  —that  la,  one 
toward  the  door  of  the  fbrt,  and  the  other  round  the  tree.  This  is  one  of  the  '  original  features* 
claimed  by  Mr.  Marks,  as  giving  some  idea  to  the  beholder  of  what  the  actora  in  the  picture 
intend  to  perform.  The  time  chosen  is  Just  before  the  moment  when  the  Indian  is  to  throw  the 
tomahawk,  which  lodged  In  the  waist-band  of  Mr.  Putnam's  trowsera,  and  with  which  extra- 
ordinary equipment  he  ran  into  the  fort,  while  the  Indian  ran  round  the  tree.  The  gentleman 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  fort  was  the  individual  who  furnished  Mr.  Marks  with  all  the  par- 
ticulan.  While  looking  at  this  picture,  the  artist  remarked  that '  the  mist  in  the  distance  was 
the  most  artistic  thing  he  had  ever  done,'  and  that '  that  picture  contained  a  good  deal  of  real 
Aord  painting!' 

*  *  14.    Portrait  of  General  Washington.    Life  size. 

*  How,  gentlemen,*  exclaimed  Bonapartb  to  two  young  Americans  with  whom  he  met, 
Joat  as  be  was  about  to  embark  for  Egypt,  *how,  gentlemen,  does  your  countryman 
do?  —  the  great  Washinoton  I  mean.'  'lie  was  well,  General,  he  wss  well,  when  we 
left  America.'  *  Ah,  gentlemen,  Washington  can  never  be  any  otherwise  than  well ;  for 
his  name  will  stand  bright  on  the  pagea  of  history  when  mine  shall  be  lost  in  the  vortex 
of  revolutions.' ' 

*  The  great  curiosity  of  this  picture  is  the  truthfulness  of  its  description  in  the  cstalogue,  and 
the  peculiar  condensation  of  time  and  space.  Napoleon  must  have  been  rather  retrospective 
In  his  solicitude,  to  have  asked  after  the  health  of  General  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  em- 
barkation for  Egypt.  This  picture  has  no  peculiar  vraisemblaneet  unless  it  be  as  a  likeness  of 
a  subject  given  over  for  a  week  or  more  by  the  '  Society  for  the  Recovery  of  Drowned  Persons.* 

*  *  16.    Incident  at  Bunker-Hill. 

*  At  the  commencement  of  Bunker-Hill  battle,  the  Americans  attempted  to  take  a  cannon 
up  the  hill,  but  unfortunately  got  stuck  in  the  mud  at  the  foot  of  it,  which  being  perceived 
by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wheelock,  he  offered  to  take  the  little  thing  and  carry  It  up,  If 
they  would  draw  up  the  wheels  with  their  horses ;  which  he  did,  but  not  without  splitting 
the  shoes  off  his  feet.' 

'  This  is  truly  an  original  picture,  and  not  deflrient  in  '  hard  painting.'  The  drawing  also  has 
peculiarities  clsimed  by  Mr.  Marks  as  original.  I  remarked,  that  the  man  carrying  the  cannon 
ip  hill  on  his  back  was  rather  larger  than  the  pair  of  horses  and  the  gun-carriage  in  the  fore> 
ground.  '  Yes,'  said  our  artist ;  *  1  slways  make  my  principal  figure  of  extra-large  size,  in  order 
for  to  give  importance  to  it.'  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  an  engraving  by  IIooarth  of  a 
man  fishing  over  a  bridge,  and  another  lighting  a  pipe  by  a  candle  held  out  ft-om  a  second-story 
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window.  He  Mid  he  bad,  but  added :  *  I  did  at  e'lafitly  like  tbe  drawing  on  it !  >  Tbo  flgnre 
of  tbts  Hbrculu  of  tbe  Resolution  ahowa  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  bia  occupation  of  carrying 
beayy  cannon.  Tbe  cannon  itaelf  waa  ratber  under  aize,  aa  Uluatratlve  of  the  viewa  or  tbe 
HsBccLXa  wben  be  called  it  *  tbe  little  tbiag.*  In  color  tbia  picture  reminda  one  of  GAUVxa" 
BOBouoH^a  experiment ;  tbe  trowaara  being  of  a  aky-blua  color,  and  undergoing  aucb  tortuona 
eonllgurationa  aa  migbt  be  anticipated  under  tbe  eircnmauncea. 

* '  19.  Gbnbbal  Mabiom  feaating  tbe  Britiab  Officer  on  Sweot  Potatoea  at  bia  Strongbold  on 
Smow*s  leland,  at  tbe  confluence  of  Ltxch'b  Creek  and  Pedee  River,  Soutb  Carolina, 
1781.    (43  by  3d.) 

CLook  weat.]' 

*  Should  you  aee  tbia  picture,  and  MAaaa  abonld  be  preaent,  let  dm  adTlae  you  not  to  *[look 
weet,i  *  aa  directed  by  tbe  catalogue ;  but  aa  the  picture  la  in  tbe  eomer,  *  look  eaat,*  or  Mabkb 
will  aee  you  laugb.    *  Tbe  poUtoea,'  aaya  be,  *  are  uncommon  amaU.    I  made  'em  ao  a-pnrpoae ! ' 

<*S8.    ▲  Peep  behind  tbe  Curtain.    (40  by  99.)' 

*  Tbia  effort  repreaenta  a  picture  of  a  picture  in  a  flrame,  with  a  curtain  drawn  aeroaa  it,  and 
a  full-length  female  figure  peeping  behind  it.  Tbe  length  of  tbia  figure  ia  equal  to  the  height  of 
Ibe  frame ;  and  aa  compared  with  the  acceaaoriea,  ia  about  tbe  aize  of  an  ordinary  doll.  Tbe 
artiat  informed  me  that  the  beauty  of  tbia  picture  conaiated  in  tbe  meanneaa  of  the  tranaaction 
being  repreaented  by  tbe  aise  of  tbe  perpetrator  \ 

'  *  30.  Tbe  Miaera.    (From  Lift.)    (37  by  SS.)* 

*One  of  tbe  miaera  ia  Juat  leaving  tbe  apartment,  while  tbe  other  ia  aeated  at  tbe  Uble,  with 
bia  elbow  raiaed  above  bia  bead,  ao  aa  to  admit  of  tbe  elongation  of  bia  finger  to  about  eighteen 
inchea ;  and  we  were  told  by  the  artiat  that  tbia  elongation  waa  intended  to  give  intenaity  to 
tbe  action  of  pointing  at  tbe  money ! 

' '  34.    Sketch  from  BATNB*a  Panorama,  or  Voyage  to  Europe.    (40  by  99.)' 

*  Tbia  ia  an  extraordinary  work  of  art,  and  la  a  aynopaia  of  Mabkb'  entire  ayatem,  aa  well 
aa  of  Bathb's  panorama.  In  the  fore-ground  ia  to  be  aeen  tbe  dome  of  tbe  State-Houae  at 
Boaton,  from  which  we  may  trace  a  river ;  on  iu  banka  alternately  occurring  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, St.  PsTBB'a,  Clbopatba'm  Needle,  tbe  Pyramida  of  Egypt,  and  atili  (brtber  in  the  dia- 
taoce,  a  variety  of  beterogeneoua  antiquitiea,  burled  together  by  tbe  combined  efibrta  of  time 
and  apace.  'Why,  Mr.  Mabxb,'  aaid  I,  *you  have  really,  in  tbia  picture,  given  a  aynopaia  of 
all  the  complimenta  our  fore-lkthera  could  by  poaalbiiity  have  handed  down  to  poaterity.  You 
bare  evidently  repreaented  diatance  with  a  peculiar  facility,  for  I  aee  you  have  half  the  globe 
concentrated  here  into  forty  by  twenty-nine  inchea,  aa  atated  in  your  catalogue ;  but  it  atrlkea 
me  that  your  coloring  doea  not  clearly  repreaent  time  aa  well  aa  apace.'  *  Tkert^*  aaid  Mr. 
Mabkb,  '  you  are  miataken ;  for  in  that  particular  my  picture  ia  mathematically  correct,  for  I 
gave  iu  different  parte  alternate  glazinga  with  aapbaltam,  juat  in  proportion  to  tbe  amount 
of  time  that  baa  tranapired  since  tbe  creation  of  each  object  repreaented ;  ao  that,  in  fact,  you 
Boat  be  looking  through  the  proper  relative  quantities  of  atmoaphere  aa  indicative  of  the  time ! 
Do  n*t  you  take  the  idearV 

'  *33.    The  Beaver-Dam,  or  the  Laat  of  the  Race.    A  Scene  in  Langdon,  N.  H.* 

*  *  Tbe  para  told  tbe  aexton,  and  the  aexton  tolled  the  bell.'  The  beaver  built  tbe  dam,  and 
Maxks  damn       be  beaver. 

*'36.    Italian  Moonlight.    (34  by  30.)' 

*  Tbe  aize  of  tbia  pictura,  aa  eomparad  with  tbe  area  of  Italy,  aa  deacrlbed  on  common  mapa, 
la  in  proportion  to  the  magnificence  of  tbe  moonlight. 

'  «70.  Caftain  Fooo's  Squaw-Ride,  aa  deacrlbed  by  Gbacb  Gbxxicwood  In  Gbahah's  Maga- 
xine,' 

beggara  description.  It  ia  the  very  kaleidoacope  of  art,  and  aeema  to  be  tbe  amaabological  ra- 
preaentative  of  all  that  ia  gay  in  nature,  broken  into  half-inch  piccea,  and  evenly  apread  over 
tbe  eanvaa. 

*  Tbe  collection  and  tbe  catalogue  terminate  with  aix  amall  paintinga  of  Italian  scenery,  aaid 
vo  have  been  loaned  by  the  Rev.  John  Pabkhah  ;  and  we  have  met  with  no  circumstance  ao 
mrell  calculated  to  excuae  an  '  outrageous  aet '  committed  by  one  of  tbe  Cambridge  profeaaora, 
aa  tbe  fact  th«it  theae  picturee  belonged  to  a  nameaake  of  bia  unfortunate  victim.' 
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Our  oorreBpondent  was  well  pleased  with  another  'institution'  in  Greenfield, 
of  a  different  character,  of  which  he  thus  speaka :  *  ^Oreenfidd  Jlfuieum*  far  sur- 
passes any  other  in  the  country.  The  collection  of  *  Omithicnitet,*  and  an  ex- 
tended list  of  specimens  connected  with  fossil  geology,  discovered  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, are  superior  to  any  other  to  be  met  with  dsewherei  The  industrious 
collector,  by  exchange  and  purchase,  has  rendered  his  museum  a  perfect  bijcu, 
divested  of  wax-figures  and  of  the  ordinary  dap-trap  of  a  country  museiun ; 
and  what  speaks  well  for  the  good  people  of  Greenfield,  its  proprietor  leaves 
the  specimens,  coins,  etc,  exposed,  without  the  least  protection.'  -  -  -  Que 
friend  *FtUnain*8  Monthly*  Magazine  for  January  last,  starts  upon  its  race  with 
evident  spirit  and  determination.  In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  Blackwood^ 
with  its  uncut  leaves  and  double-columns.  We  have  not  found  leisure  to 
read  all  its  articles ;  but '  The  Warden  of  the  Cifique  Ports,*  by  Longfellow, 
would  impart  distinction  to  the  first  number  of  any  magazine.  We  cordially 
welcome  our  promising  young  contemporary  into  the  open  field  of  periodical 
'letters.'  -  -  -  We  find  the  following  bit  of 'Gossipry' recorded  under  the 
head  of  *  Useful  Hints  to  Missionaries:*  *A  former  pastor  of  the  parish  of 
Logic,  Scotland,  distinguished  for  his  simplicity  of  manners,  happened,  when 
assistant  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hknbt,  to  meet  the  Doctor  on  the  Castle  Hill  of 
Edinburgh  during  the  French  war,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place: 
'What  ha'e  ye  been  doing  in  the  Castle,  Mr.  John?'  'I've  been  about  my 
Master's  wark.  Doctor;  converting  the  poor  deluded  bodies,  the  French  prison- 
ers.'  'A  most  orthodox  employment:  of  course  you  tmderstand  the  language  f ' 
'Na,  ne'er  a  word  o'  French  can  I  speak.'  'Astonishing !  how  did  you  get  onf ' 
'To  tell  the  truth,  Doctor,  it  was  no  easy  matter ;  for  the  first  time,  when  I  tried 
to  be  serious  with  them,  they  jeered  and  made  a  fule  o'  me ;  but  I  fell  on  a  bet- 
ter plan  the  next  day :  I  ordered  in  a  great  bowl  o'  punch,  and  we  sat  a'  round 
it,  and  drank  to  ane  anither ;  they  leugh  and  I  leugh :  and  ye  ken.  Doctor,  the 
LoKD  warks  his  ain  wark  1 "  -  •  -  Tbe  following  passage  from  an  address  on 
the  death  of  Daniel  Websteb,  delivered  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  San  Francisco, 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Cassxrlt,  formerly  of  this  city,  strikes  us  as  alike  eloquent  and 
forcible : 

'  Amoko  the  loftiest  minds  of  tbe  nation,  he  filled  fitly  the  highest  place.  Dnring  his  earieer 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  his  associates  were  such  men  as  Clat  and  Calhoun,  Bbih 
TOH  and  Wrioht,  and  many  more  of  inferior,  but  still  of  great  power  and  reputation.  It  waa 
a  galaxy  of  worth  and  inteilectf  where  stars  of  less  than  the  first  maenitude  '  paled  their  inef- 
fectual fires'  and  were  lost.  But  Webster  still  shone  the  brightest  there— he  *led  the  starry 
bosL*  His  intellect,  capacious  and  powerfol,  grasped  the  greatest  questions,  and  wielded  them 
at  will.  His  logic  was  like  the  touch  of  Ithuribl's  spear,  and  the  march  of  his  rhetoric  was 
like  tbe  swell  of  the  sea.  His  eloquence,  disdaining  the  ornaments  and  the  meretricious  aids 
with  which  weaker  natures  seek  to  hide  their  poverty,  rose  like  his  native  mountains,  in  sim- 
ple, severe,  self-sustaining  strength  and  majesty,  lifting  all  subjects  which  it  embraced  out  of 
the  fogs  and  mista  of  a  lower  aphere  into  the  clear  aunahine  and  free  air  of  a  higher  heaven.* 

The  good  old  'Society  Library,*  whieh  may  with  propriety  be  termed  the 
'Knickkrbockee  Library,'  having  yielded  to  the  upward  pressure  of  the  timea^ 
has  sold  its  massive  and  expensive  edifice  on  Broadway  to  Mr.  D.  D.  Howard, 
late  of  the  '  Irving  House,'  and  is  about  to  migrate  to  the  distant  regions  of 
Union  or  Madison  Square.  What  New-York  boy  who  used  to  skate  on  Sunfish 
Pond,  or  go  out  a-gunning  away  up  Love  Lane,  could  have  realized  the  possi- 
bility of  those  localities  being,  in  his  short  time,  long  before  he  reached  middle 
age,  looked  upon  as  central  *up-town'  situations? — where  immense  piles  of 
brick  and  brown  stone,  (the  latter  not  mere  veneering,  either,  in  all  cases^)  with 
gorgeous  Gothic  chapels  and  proud  public  edifices,  loom  up  to  dizzy  heights,  and 
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oTer-awe  the  adyenturovu  old-fiuhioned  down-towner  who  goes  up  on  the  rail- 
road to  look  at  the  improvementa.  So  it  ia :  from  the  very  first  hour  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  September,  1609,  when  Hxndrigk  Hudson  sailed  the  'Half-Moon' 
into  our  harbor,  up  to  this  present  year  of  grace  1868,  'Manahatta'  has  never 
ceased  its  rapid  and  restless  progpress ;  never,  from  the  day,  only  five  years  after 
Huseo2i*s  discovery,  when  the  first  ship  was  launched  on  our  shores,  till  this 
present  new  year;  a  year  marked  as  the  dawn' of  a  new  era  in  the  conquest  of 
nature,  when  the  atmosphere  itself  is  subdued  and  bridled  like  a  charger  for 
man's  useu  The  course  of  Manahatta  has  been  always  *  onward  I '  And  so,  mov- 
ing in  its  restless  tide,  even  the  staid  and  impassive  votaries  of  books,  reluct- 
ant to  be  disturbed  in  their  abstractions^  are  elbowed  forward  by  the  eager, 
jostling,  money-making  crowd.  Hotels,  churches^  and  even  libraries,  go  'up- 
town.' We  understand  the  'Society  Library '  will  be  comfortably  established  in 
temporary  quarters  until  a  suitable  edifice  can  be  erected  for  it :  meanwhile  it 
ia^GonstanUy  adding  to  its  already  rare  and,  in  many  respects,  unique  collection, 
now  numbering  between  thirty-five  and  forty  thousand  volumes.  -  -  -  No- 
body understands  the  *  Scietiee  of  Advertising  better  than  oar  friend  Luoids  Habt, 
Burling-Slip.    We  have  given  one  or  two  specimens  before,  and  here  is  another 

equally  good: 

SAID  Mat.  JoRir  Smith  to  her  *  dear,' 
*  If  yoQ  *11  buy  me  a  BuRuxo-Si.ir  Uaii, 
1  %  pour  out  your  coffee  so  clear ! 
And  your  steak  shall  be  done  to  a  turn.' 

Said  Mr.  John  Smith  to  his  Spouse, 

*  This  eurrent  bank  bill  yoa  may  take : 
Bay  the  beautiful  Uan  fbr  our  house, 

And  then  let  me  go to  the  steak.' 

*  And  BO  it  happened,  that  Mrs.  S.  got  a  Bill  ITom  her  husband,  and  an  Ush  fh>m 

'Luoios  Hast,  0  BarUn8*8Up. 

'  The  Life  of  Mrs.  JSliza  A,  Beton^  Fonndreta  and  Jlrtt  Superior  of  the  Sitter* 
of  Charity  in  the  United  States,*  (for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend,) 
is  one  of  those  beautifully-bound  and  printed  books  for  which  Mr.  Dukxoak 
ia  remarkable.  The  paper,  the  type,  the  exquisite  portrait^  are  all  signs  of 
successful  enterprise.  As  for  the  subject-matter,  it  must  needs  be  of  great  inter- 
est, not  only  to  Catholic  readers,  but  to  Protestants ;  to  all  who  admire  and  love 
that  class  of  devoted  women  whom  we  know  by  those  beautiful  names,  '  Sisters 
of  Mercy '  and  '  Sisters  of  Charity.'  The  work  is  valuable  for  the  amount  of 
information  contained  in  it^  and  as  furnishing  statistics  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Asters.  As  a  biog^raphy,  it  is  well  and  pleasantly  written  by  the  Rev.  Chabub 
P.  White,  D.  D.  Mrs.  Sxton*s  life  was  a  checquered  and  sorrowful  one  while  in 
the  world ;  holy  and  devoted  when  she  dedicated  herself  entirely  to  Qod.  None 
can  read  it  without  profit,  nor  without  pleasurei  We  recommend  it  heartily 
unto  all,  as  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  superabounding  enjoyment  of  the 
*  luxury  of  doing  good.'  •  -  -  'Ma.  Jamss  R  Spaldiko  has  become  perma- 
nently associated  with  Colonel  Jamks  Watson  Webb  in  the  '  Courier  and  En- 
quirer* daily  journal,  of  which  he  has  long  been  a  coeditor.  Mr.  Spalding  is 
a  gentleman  of  fine  acquirements,  and  his  articles  have  been  characterized  by 
great  vigor  of  thought  and  felicity  of  style.  He  has  been  cordially  welcomed 
into  the  editorial  ranks,  where  he  cannot  £ul  to  sustain  a  position  honorable 
alike  to  himself  and  his  profession.  -  -  -  The  publishers'  advertisement  of 
the  Seventh  Thoueand  of  the  *  Kniek-Knaehtfrom  an  Editor's  Table,*  with  notices 
from  the  public  press,  will  be  found  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover.    It  is 
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Announced,  we  peieeiTe,  in  the  London  joamal^  as  '  nearly  ready/  (*  crown-poet^ 
8to.,  with  illufltrationBi')  by  an  eminent  London  pnbliahing-house.  -  -  -  That 
ancient,  copious^  tasteful,  well-conducted  and  well-known  weekly  journal,  the 
New- York  *Allnoti,*  appears  in  a  holiday-suit  of  entirely  new  types,  in  which 
the  clever  articles  of  its  accomplished  editor  appear  to  even  more  than  their 
wonted  advantage.  A  welcome  New-Year*s  gift  to  its  subscribers  is  furnished 
in  a  superb  large  engraving  of  'Mart  Queen  of  Scots,'  from  an  original  picture 
by  Wandisfobdk,  in  the  possession  of  the  editor,  William  Youno,  Esq.,  which  is 
engraved  bj  Rrghix  in  the  first  style  of  the  celaturic  art  -  -  -  Ma.  Wiluam 
Hknbt  Fat's  lectures  on  music  have  been  attended  by  large,  intelligent,  and  appre- 
oiative  audiences.  Mr.  Fat  possesses  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  a  public  lec- 
turer, being  perfectly  master  of  his  subject^  and  able  so  to  explain  and  illustrate 
it^  as  to  make  hie  hearers  understand  Attn.  The  musical  illustrations  he  intro- 
duces, and  the  concert  with  which  each  lecture  closes,  give  a  pleasing  variety, 
which  does  away  with  the  tedium  of  listening  to  a  long  discourse.  The  effect  of 
these  lectures^  in  exciting  eur  citizens  to  acquire  and  cultivate  a  high  standard 
of  musical  excellence,  will  be  mosf'happj :  and  we  heartily  wish  Mr.  Fat  the 
success  which  he  BO  richly  deserves.  •  •  -  Mrs.  Ktiikland's  *  Book  for  the  Home 
Oirde  *  has  been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Chablbb  Soaibnisu  The  essays  con- 
tained in  this  work  (which  appears  in  choice  holiday  garb)  have  all  the  grace 
and  charm  of  the  author's  previous  writings:  a  clear,  firee  style,  an  unusual  de- 
scriptive power,  a  high  aim  and  application.  There  are  sentiments  in  several 
of  tiiese  papers  so  true,  and  bold,  and  nervously  expressed,  that  they  cannot  fail, 
properly  considered,  to  do  immense  good,  and  promote  the  social  happiness  of 
those  for  whom  the  book  is  designed.  And  altogether,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  more  unexceptionable  recreation  for  the  winter  fire-side,  or  a  more  delightful 
companion  for  every  *  home-circle,'  than  this.  The  illustrations  are  well  con- 
eeived  and  very  cleverly  executed.  -  -  -  Tba  following  works  have  been 
received  at  the  office  of  this  Magazine  within  the  month.  Notices  of  several  of 
them,  (together  with  four  pages  of  deferred  '  Gossip,')  although  in  type^  have 
been  crowded  out  by  the  press  of  matter  upon  our  pages :  Buechaad's  '  Daughters 
of  Zion;'  'Gems  from  Fable-Land;'  M'Faalaxe's  'Japan;'  'Songs  of  the  Sea- 
802is»  and  other  Poems ; '  Baaat  Cornwall's  'Essays  and  Tales  in  Prose ; '  Hsnat 
Alpoao's  '  Poems ; '  Maokat's  *  Poems ; '  *  A  Bunch  of  Pansies ; '  '  Life  of  Bxanaad 
Palibst;'  'Garden-Walks  with  the  Poets;'  'Village  Life  in  Egypt^'  etc,  etc 

41%  Wbbk  you  read  the  following  *  flrst-rate  notice*  of  the  *  Home-Jottmal*  weekly  paper, 
which  we  copy  firom  the  '  Boston  Transcript,*  pleaae  bear  in  mind  that  yon  can  have  a  copy  of 
the  *  JovRNAL '  UTith  the  KmcxBRBocKKa,  tbr/our  dollars  a  year,  sent  to  thia  office.  Think  of 
that  I  As  the  editors  of  the  Jourhal  say :  *  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  mode  of  proeor- 
ing  the  beat  Familt  Nbwbpapra  and  the  best  Maoazixb  of  the  day :  * 

*  Wb  were  much  amused  on  getting  into  an  omnibus,  a  day  or  two  since,  by  hearing  the  part- 
Ins  Injunction  of  an  anxious  mother,  who  was  evidently  starting  on  a  Journey  into  the  country. 
*  Take  care  of  the  baby,  and  do n'/  forget  to  send  the  Home- Journal! '  she  cried  out  lustily  from 
the  window  as  we  drove  away  from  her  door.  We  have  faith  In  that  lady's  domestic  character, 
and  feel  sure  that  her  fire-side  is  a  happy  one.  The  *  Home-Journal '  and  the  *  baby'  occupied 
her  last  thoughts,  (the  latter  first,  of  course,}  but  the  connection  of  the  twain  in  her  mind  gave 
rise  to  a  few  pleasant  reflections  on  Morris  and  Willis's  excellent  Journal  in  our  own.  If  the 
good,  kind  soul  could  not  have  her  baby  with  her,  why  she  chose  the  next  best  reminder  of  her 
happy  home.  The  paper  might  be  sent  by  the  post,  but  the  baby  coald  n't.  To  give  up  both  she 
would  find  quite  impossible.  Her  husband,  by  the  way,  was  not  mentioned  in  her  fl&reweU 
inventory,  but  be,  no  doubt,  was  awaiting  her  arrlTal  in  the  country,  and  would  ei^oy  his  (hvor^ 
ite  paper  through  the  music  of  her  voice.  Long  life  to  the  *  Home-JourTud*  and  the  *  baby,'  so 
opportunely  mentioned  as  above !  Every  husband  will  take  care  to  have  a  copy  on  his  wiib** 
table  every  Saturday  morning.  We  say  Saturday,  because  the  week  closes  brighter  and  better 
after  the  reading  of  so  oheerfUl  a  family  paper.' 
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EDITED  BY  LOUIS  QAYLORD  CLARK. 


Tbx  number  for  January,  1853,  will  be  the  first  of  the  Fortt-Fiikst  Voluiee  of  the  Snick* 
CRBOCKER  Magazine. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  five  to  threb  dollars  a  year,  the 
circulation  of  the  Knickerbocker  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  In  n^any  places  ten ' 
arc  sold  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  Magazines,  all  things  considered.  Instead  of  making 
new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  few  extracts  from  notices  of  late  nmnbers,  which 
vre  might  extend  to  a  number  of  pages.  ' 

*  Those  familiar  with  the  Editor'^  monthly  *Oo88ip  with  his  Readen,*  hare  doubtlesB,  with  ourselTes,  admired  the 
r  'r?ncial  acraroe  of  its  pleasant  wit  and  loyoxunesa.  In  thia  number  *  The  Gossip '  holds  on  its  way  liica  soma  fiiir 
.'  >  -iet  clandng  and  dancing  in  thejanshSne  of  a  May  morning.    We  used  to  wonder  how  Mr.  Clirx  held  out,  expect- 

-be  most  certainly  *  anow  brown  *  in  the  oomiDg  number ;  but  this  number  gires  no  sign  of  exhaustion.'— JVaiitfua/ 
;•::'. "»^ra«<r,  fVasAinffton, 

'  P>«'3sant,  genial,  detightfttl  *  Old  Kniok.I'  Thy  name  is  a  suggestion  of  oil  things  delectable  ;  the  sight  of  thy 
-  :  i^'s  fteah  corer.  a  balm  to  spiritual  sore  eyes ;  a  glanoe  within  thee,  best  antidote  for  the  blues.  Thou  hast  given 
.  ■  k:aHy  homoc,  to  piquant  delineation,  and  to  side-splitting  fun,  a  *  local  habitation,*  without  which  they  might  go 
.  ^ieiinf  orer  the  domain  of  letters,  calling  now  and  then  where  a  friendly  door  opened  to  them,  but  refusing  to  be 
'.  .r.f,>ned  for  the  leas  of  their  old  dear  home.*— C(mri>r,  Burlington,  Vt. 

*  The  great  care  evinced  in  the  selection  of  articles  that  adorn  its  pages,  is  a  suffloient  guaranty  that  no  contribution 
rr.>-€t4  the  eye  of  the  reader  but  those  which  are  known  to  be  worthy  of  his  perusaL  When  storms  and  wild  tempests 
.'A  sweeping  o'er  oor  hill-dde  Tillage  in  these  chill  winter  houra,  and  all  Is  drear  and  desolate  without,  we  aslc  for  no 
:  VT*  agreMble  companion  than  the  *KNioxBRBO(nKiR:*  for  while  its  contents  impart  Taluable  information,  its  sallies 
• '  r^Qjae  wis  are  a  sorereign  specific  for  all  fits  of  the  blues  or  attacks  of  the  horrors,  and  time  passes  merzUy  on.'— 
I'<-r:^-^AU  D^jfieatovn,  Pa, 

*  I!i«  K*aicKBBBoCKS&  has  been  and  will  be  a  fact  of  Its  own ;  a  genuine  living  thing,  all  the  more  desirable  now 
r.at  Che  new  crop  of  magosines,  filled  with  articles  pirated  from  EngB^h  authors,  makejp  fresh  home  creations  more 
r  j^iTicooos  and  wdcome.' — J^ew-York  Christian  Inquirer. 

'  No  one  ever  roae  from  the  perusal  of  the  Kmickbrbockir  a  disappointed  reader.  Whatever  ma^  have  been  hia 
.  .Tiripatioiis,  they  have  always  t>een  rewarded.  When  he  took  up  a  new  number,  he  felt  sure  of  a  literary  treat;  it 
V  j.«  DO  mere  abowy  repast  he  was  invited  to.  Did  he  seek  the  grave  or  didactic  essay,  the  touching  story,  poetic  gems, 
.'  t  ^p  b  amorous  tale,  he  was  always  sure  of  finding  the  object  of  hi^  search.  And  then,  besides,  there  was  the  *  Gossip  > 
'  O'A  *  Kvicx.,'  always  looked  to  with  eagerness,  never  put  down  except  irith  regret  that  thero  were  not  more  pagoa 
.  immitable  random  sketches— the  JTaici-nacks  of  that  repast.*— Coaritfr,  A*iUdtez,  Miss, 

The  Fudge  Papers,  by  Ik  Marvel,  Author  of  the  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  Bream  Life,  Ac, 
I  \ ;  The  Sequel  to  St.  Legeb,  or  the  Threads  of  Life,  by  Richard  B.  Kimball,  Esq. ;  and 
Mrx-TER  Kabl's  Sketch-Book,  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  Esq.,  will  be  continued  regularly,  unless 
siti-'TTupted  by  the  absence  or  illness  of  the  authors. 

ReT.  F.  W.  Shelton,  Author  of  Letters  fix)m  up  the  River,  etc.,  will  be  a  regular  contributor. 

Fitz-Gb£ENB  Halleck  has  engaged  to  furnish  poetical  contributions  from  time  to  time. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  spared,  to  midce  the 
RxiccERBOCKES  more  than  ever  deserving  of  the  first  positipn  among  our  original  American- 
Mirozines. 

TERMS. — ^Three  Dollars  a  year,  strictly  in  advance— there  will  bo  no  deviation  from  this 
ndition ;  Two  copies  for  $5  00 ;  Five  copies,  and  upwards,  $2  00  each.    Booksellers  and 
h  ^tznasters  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents.    Those  who  will  undertake  to  procure  subscribers 
v"A  receive  favorable  terms.    Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application,  post-paid. 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CLUBBING.— The  Knickerbocker  and  Harper's,  Graham's  or  Godey's 
^  r  i-razines  will  be  sent  one  year  for  five  dollars ;  the  Knickerbocker  and  Home  Journal,  or 
ri  .J  other  of  the  two  dollar  weekly  papers  published  in  New-York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston, 
'  r  lOVK  dollars  a  year. 

REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE. — ^The  Postage  on  the  Knickerbocker,  when  prfepaid  quar- 
* "  r.j  in  advance,  will  be  only  two  cents  per  number.  It  may  be  paid  by  the  Subscriber  or  the 
;  •  .olisher.  • 

An  remittances  and  all  buaness  coiDmunications  must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to 

SAMUEL    HUESTON. 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER, 
145    NASSAU    STREET,    l¥ElSr-YORK, 

HAS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  RECTOR  OF  ST.  BARDOLPff  S ; 

OR,    SUPEBAHNUATED. 

Author  of  "  SALAKDEa  and  tb«  Dragon."    1  vol  12ma    Price  |1. 


THTS  book  beloDfrs  to  that  clan  of  works  at  the  head  of  which  should  h«  placed  *The  Poor 
Vicar,*  and  *  Sunny  Side.'  It  Is  an  unTarnlsbed  and  simpla  tale  of  the  life  of  a  coantry 
parson,  written  iu  an  unaffected  style  of  pore  Englbb,  and  portraying  with  Hfe-like  accuracy  the 
amusing  incidents,  the  petty  annoyances,  the  sore  trials,  and  Tsrions  events  occurring  in  the  ex- 
perience of  a  faithful  minister  of  the  GospeU  There  is  a  vein  of  quiet  humor  and  satire  running 
throughout  the  story,  and  the  author  admirably  htu  off  the  foibles  common  in  a  country  parish. 
It  narrates  how  Mr.  AdmuUer  (the  Rector)  came  to  receive  his  call,  and  how  a  new  broom  sweeps 
cleaA ;  bow  his  people  are  puzaled  with  him ;  he  waxes  extremely  popular ;  his  crack  sermon ; 
his  marriage,  and  the  various  surmises  and  remarks  thereupon ;  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  VosBelingeo, 
(an  energetic  woman ;)  how  the  Rector  lo&t  a  little  of  his  popularity ;  an  account  of  9ome  Uttle 
misunderstanding  with  a  new-oomer,  and  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Pipperell ;  trouble  in  the 
church  choir',  the  arrival  of  a  Boanerges,  or  Son  of  Thunder,  and  how  the  Rector  diapoaed  of 
him ;  a  plea  for  clergymen's  children,  combaUng  the  opinion  that  thry  are  more  intractable  than 
any  other  people^s  children,  with  the  origin  of  the  same ;  the  Rector  innooently  preaches  a  sermon 
considered  personal  and  gives  offence,  and  the  troubles  ensuing,  with  a  few  words  on  the  niffer^ 
ings  of  the  clersy  ;  the  character  of  Mr?.  Spangles ;  the  poor  of  the  parish ;  the  Wllliwillows  and 
their  secession;  the  gradual  working  of  the  leaven  of  disaffection  and  the  evil  influence  of  &Iy, 
Pipperell  and  Mr.  Tublgen.  How  Miss  Valeary's  voice  becom<>th  cracked,  and  she  is  requested 
not  to  sing  in  the  choir,  and  the  fearful  consequences  which  endued,  and  how  the  Rector  had  to 
suffer  for  these  nonsensical  affairs.  Mr.  Adn^uller's  health  declines,  and  he  Is  considered  super- 
annuated. A  few  remarks  on  bronchitis.  The  old  sexton,  A  short  account  of  the  last  days  of 
the  Rector  of  St.  Bardolph's. 

*  His  peu  makes  marks  that  we  love  to  see.  In  this  volume  he  has  produced  a  work  founded 
on  the  experience  of  many  a  rural  pastor,  who  has  been  tried  and  grieved,  and  worn  to  poverty 
and  the  grave,  by  the  mean,  petty  annoyances  of  ignorance,  pride,  jealousy,  worldllneas,  and  In- 
trigue of  his  parishioners.'— A"**?-  York  Observer, 

*Thk  numerous  readers  of  *■  Sunny  Side,'  and  *  A  Peep  at  Number  Five,'  will  here  find  some- 
thing more  of  the  same  sort.  The  lights  and  shadows,  and  espedally  some  of  the  latter,  of  cleri- 
cal life,  are  well  brought  ouL'—TAe  Pregbylerian, 

*  In  it,  he  sketches  the  life  and  dutiea  of  a  country  parson,  not  in  the  solemn,  quaint  manner 
of  old  George  Herbert,  but  In  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative.  Mr.  SbelUm  writea  In  a 
serious,  simple  style,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  quiet  humor. ^—Kvenng  PosU 


LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOH. 

BY  DONALD  MacLEOD. 

1  vol..  19310.,  WITK  PORTRAIT.    PRICK  91. 

'Tins  is  a  model  biography.  The  author  has  delineated  the  character  of  him  once  atyled 
the  Great  Unknown,  so  that  all  who  read  these  pages  may  know  him,  and  cherish  for  him  a  per- 
sonal attachment.*— CArtAftiia  Intelligencer, 

*  This  Is  a  most  delightful  and  even  fasdnating  volume.  Its  fltsdnation  oonslsta  in  the 
clear  flow  of  its  narration,  warm  with  a  glowing  love  for  ita  subject,  and  all  over  gemmed  wfth 
racy  and  sparkling  anecdote. 

*  It  tells  the  story  of  the  great  wisard's  lifb  with  simple  directness,  condensing  the  more 
elaborate  narratives  of  others,  and  culling  from  them  only  the  more  salient  and  spicy  ftieta  of  hdi 
Irfography,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  agreeable  books  of  the  season.'—  Watchman  emd  Obterver, 

*  Wk  can  but  commend  this  work  to  our  readers  as  one  of  unflsgging  interest,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end ;  written  in  language  simple  but  often  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  always  In 
keeping  with  the  particular  theme  in  huidJ—Kmekerbocker  JUagatine, 

^A  FBisHBR,  pleasanter,  more  vivacious  biography  we  have  seldom  read.'— 7)raiji. 
Courier, 

^  Wk  shotid  not  be  surprised  if  this  Life  of  the  <  Author  of  Waverley*  finds  ai  many  readers 
as  any  thing  which  has  before  been  written  about  the  true  *  Wisard  of  the  North.' '—  Tk€  Prcsbf^ 
terian, 

*  It  is  written  with  great  care  and  Judgment,  and  portrays  the  remarkable  career  of  the  greeife 
novelist,  with  an  exactness  and  fidelity  that  renders  it  as  valuable  aa  a  %ork  of  reference,  as  it  ia 
interesting  in  lU  subject.*— //O1110  Oeitetu, 

*  With  a  loving,  reverential  spirit,  and  a  fair  power  of  dlscecDment,  he  has  drawn  a  gracetal 
outline  of  the  personal  life  and  character  of  Sir  Waiter.  It  is  peculiarly  a  book  ft>r  the  people, 
and  as  such  has  ita  charms ;  and  yet  no  on<>,  however  fkmiliar  he  may  be  with  the  Great  Magiciaia 
of  the  North,  will  read  it  without  pleasure.'— AVtp-  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 

*  This  Is  tbe  very  book  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of  biography,  and  every  admhrer  oT 
the  genius  of  the  great  and  good  ScotC— JVcw  York  Mirror. 
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Eednction  of  Club  Prices ! 
A   PAPER  FOR  THE   FIRESIDE. 


ESTABLISHED    IN    1841. 


Great  ImproTeneiits !    New  Bead !    New  Tjpe !    New  CoDtnbntors 


THIS  Litenxy  rmd  Iiuiiilj  Jdvnul  hayliif  met  with  the  most  brllliaot  tnoevM  daring  tbelMt 
el0T«n  yean,  lii«  publisher  is  determkied  to  spare  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  render  It  wor- 
thy of  still  higher  enoomlams.  Among  the  promhient  festons  goring  the  year  1853,  will  be  a 
series  of  Poworfolly  Written  and  Deeply  Intereiting  8toriaa»  prepared  expressly  for 
the  BX.4DI,  and  whioh  «iU  be  hurried  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  its  oolamns.  Among  our 
CoDUibutors  are  Ann  E.  Poktkr,  author  ^f  **Tho  First  Lots  and  the  Wife,*'  and  the  briUiaitt 
and  fasclnatiDg  tale  of  ^*  AUoe,  or  the  Little  Bonod  Girl/*  jost  condudsd  In  onr  eolomna;  Akia. 
AiHLAHD,  author  of  the  masterly  tale  entitled  **  Wetherby  Fftlls,  or  Leares  flrom  the  Lifb-Book 
of  an  Orphan;**  the  author  of  '*  Lnnu,  or  the  Maid  of  the  Kemiebec,**  one  of  the  most  popular 
fictions  of  the  dsy :  and  many  other  equally  Hbi«  writers.  We  have  already  on  hand  in  maan- 
soript,  FOITR  SPLBir'DID  NOVBLX^TTES,  of  tntenae  and  thxillii«  faUerest— the  master-' 
pieces  of  their  authocB— which  will  appear  at  an  early  day. 

In  addition  to  the  Original  Novellettee,  the  broed  and  elegantly  printed  peges  of  the  Blabb 
will  be  filled  with  brief  selected  Tales,  the  gems  &f  the  European  and  American  magasines;  Pop- 
ular Essays,  by  able  writers ;  Choice  and  beautiful  Poems ;  Pickings  fh>m  New  Worics;  dipphi^ 
from  Sterling  Old  Boohs,  ui^er  the  well-known  caption  of  .**  Chips  frtqn  the  Library  (**  Tranalft- 
tlons  firom  the  French,"  Gvrmaii,  Italian,  fcc;  Highly  IntereMlng  Foreign  Corrcspondanee ;  Pir 
quant  and  Amusfaig  Letters  finom  Washington ;  Pparkling  Anecdotes  and  FacetUs; 

ORIGINAL  SKETCHES,  SERIOUS  AND  COMIC, 

Litenry  Notices,  Jokes,  *<  Whlttlings,**  Bedpes,  Charades,  Pussies,  Snaps,  Newt  and  Goaip^ 
and  cTeiything  else  that  can  give  scst  and  plqdancy  to  Uie  doasi. 


Hie  price  of  ooe  copy  for  a  year  will  be t^JOO 

Three  eopie%  one  year,  will  be  sent  for $5.00 

Six         M       «       «    ^gQ(}  OQQ  copy  aix  months  to  getter  up  of  the 

Club) $9.00 

Twelve  copies  one  year,  (and  one  copy  for  a  year  to  the  getter  up  of 

theOlub) $16.00 

Twenty  copies,  one  year,  (and  one  to  the  getter  up  of  the  Olub) .  $20.00 

One  copy  of  the  Yankks  Bladb  and  one  copy  of  Harper's  M&gszioe,  or  either  of 
the  following  Three  DollNr  Magazines,  viz :  THE  KNICKERBOCKER^  Oodey's 
Lady's  BtN>k,  Graham*s  Magsziue,  or  Putnam's  Monthly,  vill  be  sent  for  $4 ;  two 
of  each  for  $8 ;  five  of  each  for  $17.  Two  copies  of  the  Blade  and  one  of  the  Mag- 
azines, for  $&.60,or  two  Magazines  and  one  copy  of  the  Bladb,  for  $6.00.  We  will 
send  any  Three  Dollar  Magazine,  if  preferred,  in  place  of  the  i^bove;  or  a  Two  VfA- 
lar  Magazine  aqd  the  Blade,  for  $8.00. 

Club  sobacriptioos  may  be  sent,  if  desired,  from  different  towns. 

Send  in  your  subscriptions  early,  if  you  wish  to  secure  the  best  stories. 

Postmasters  everywhere  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents.    Address^ 

WILLIAM  MATHEWS, 

If*.  19  School  BUf  B*et*«9  Blaua. 
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ICT      COUSIN      TOIC      U8HBB. 


Mt  cousin  Tom  UslieT  is  a  '  go-ahead '  fellow.  Of  a  verily  tliat  is  a 
character  to  be  bom  and  not  m^e,  as  much  as  a  poet's.  Tom's  lot  in 
fife  has  been  hard  enough,  but  if  it  had  been  ten  times  harder  he  would 
have  made  his  way.  Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  He  never  was  a 
fidgety,  restless,  nervous  fellow,  who,  from  beiuff  ill  at  ease,  flounders 
about  until  accident,  or  luck  as  we  say,  betters  his  condition.  He  never 
moved  for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  in  motion,  or  to  gratify  a  thirst  for 
something  new.  No,  Tom  is  none  of  these ;  he  is  not  a  mote  in  the  sun- 
beam, visible  because  opaque  amid  excess  of  light ;  but  he  is  a  ster- 
fing,  steady,  straightrforward,  earnest, '  go-ahead '  fellow.  He  goes  through 
life,  taking  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  by  opposing  ends  them, 
wiUi  as  much  system  and  steadiness  of  nerve  as  if  his  course  in  life  had 
been  always  through  smooth  water  and  easy  sailing.  But  it  hasn't.  I 
like  to  encounter  and  to  contemplate  such  a  character  as  Tom.  It  always 
does  me  good  to  meet  him.  He  breasts  the  billows  of  life  so  manfully, 
and  dashes  the  spray  from  him  with  so  much  of  the  graceful  ease  of  an 
expert  swimmer,  that  it  makes  one  in  love  with  life  to  see  him  and  to 
come  into  his  company. 

I  always  set  it  down  as  a  lucky  day  in  the  calendar,  to  be  marked  with 
a  white  stone,  when  I  have  encountered  my  cousin  Tom.  Every  thing 
looks  brighter  that  day.  Every  body  seems  in  a  better  humor.  Every 
man  I  meet  greets  me  with  a  heartier  recognition.  There  is  an  electricity 
or  animal  magnetism,  perhaps,  in  him  that  is  contf^ous.  The  sun  I 
think  shines  more  cheerfully  ai^rward.  It  seems  to  me  like  the  effect 
produced  by  coming  out  of  a  week  of  wet,  dismal  weather,  into  a  bright, 
clear,  open,  autumnal  or  winter  day.  The  exhilaration  is  a  positive  lux- 
ury. Indeed,  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  distressing  and  oppressive 
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feeling  that  comes  over  jou  as  you  pass  a  (juondam  acquaintance  who, 
wrapped  in  poverty-stncken  shabby-gentility,  glances  furtively  at  you 
and  hurries  by.  That  then  is  a  sad  weight  you  carry  with  you  for 
hours  afterwara.  You  cannot  put  it  off.  You  have  perhaps  foigotten 
the  occasion  or  cause  of  it.  You  wonder  what  can  be  the  matter  with 
you ;  every  thfaig  goea  wrong  that  day.  Yon  don't  recall  the  shadowy 
figure  you  met,  but  you  have  come  within  tuB  sphere.  The  mali^ 
shadow  of  his  social  genius  has  &llen  upon  you,  and  the  incubus,  like 
'  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  is  not  easily  shaken  off.  But  my  cousin 
Tom  Usher's  company  is  the  antipodes  of  this.  It  always  fills  my  blood- 
vessels with  new  life.  I  always  think  better,  see  clearer,  feel  happier,  and 
work  harder  for  having  met  him. 

'  I  tell  you  that  boy  will  be  a  man  yet,'  said  Tom's  uncle  Job,  with  a 
mocking  equivoque,  to  us  boys,  his  cousins,  one  day  when  Tom  was  quite 
a  lad.  *'  He  is  not  to  be  fooled  or  caught  with  chafi^  or  ridden  over 
rough-shod  by  other  boys.'  Tom  wBs  younger  than  the  rest  of  us,  and 
I  ^ess  we  used,  as  boys  will,  to  play  some  mad  pranks  at  his  expense. 
Still  Tom  was  a  manly  little  fellow,  and  never  complained,  but  met  all 
our  gibes  and  practical  jokes  in  good  part,  and  when  he  got  the  oppor- 
tunity adroitly  turned  the  tables  upon  us,  sometimes  to  our  sad  discom- 
fiture. In  truth,  Tom  did  come  up  very  fast.  Still  he  wa^  a  thorough 
boy,  and  although  manly  in  his  heart,  was  not  at  all  mannUh  in  airs  or 
character.  Tom  was  a  favorite  of  his  uncle  Job,  who  was  a  very  kind- 
hearted  man  and  very  fond  of  children,  and  used  to  take  Tom^s  p&rt  when 
he  thought  we  were  running  him  too  hard.  *  He'll  fight  his  own  battles 
witli  any  of  you  yet,'  Uncle  Job  would  say,  looking  with  mischievous 
eyes  at  the  group  of  boys  teasing  little  Tom.  At  this  we  were  always 
a  little  disconcerted,  and  Tom  a  little  reassured,  and  so  the  scales  were 
often  turned. 

.  I  look  back  upon  those  early  days  with  a  curious  eye.  From  out  of 
the  little  alphabets  of  those  brief  years  of  merry  childhood  I  spell  in  my 
fsincy  the  whole  story  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  of  us  that  have 
been  syllabled  to  this  later  time.  We  used  to  assemble  in  the  country 
some  *  cousins  by  tlie  dozens,'  of  nearly  the  same  age,  wildly  let  loose 
from  school  for  the  summer  holidays  of  a  month,  and  '  high  times '  we 
had,  you  may  rest  assured.  The  rendezvous  was  the  farm-house  of  my 
grand-father,  on  the  shore  of  Lakb  Rte,  a  romantic  and  lovely  little 
bootrshaped  sheet  of  water  nestling  among  the  hiUs  in  the  southern  part 
of  Westchester  county ;  a  spot  thu'ty  miles  from  this  great  metropolis, 
as  yet  neglected  by  art,  but  fitted  by  nature  and  destined  yet  to  be,  as  I 
believe,  the  seat  of  every  thing  splendid  in  rural  architecture  and  orna- 
mental cultivation  of  which  America  is  capable. 

But  I  am  digressing  shockingly.  I  meant  to  say,  Tom  was  my  uncle's 
favorite.  His  w^  always  the  first  top-knot  that  was  killed  in  the  day's 
gunning,  if  my  uncle  was  the  shot  If  a  pickerel  was  taken,  it  was 
Tom's,  if  my  imcle  held  the  hook.  I  am  afraid  we  got  very  jealous  of 
Tom,  and  so  used  to  tease  him  the  more.  But  he  bore  it  very  well. 
The  rogue  felt  he  could  afford  ta  do  so  as  long  as  Unde  Job  favor^  him. 
Indeed,  I  think  Tom  owes  some  of  his  practical  *  go-ahead '  character  to 
his  uncle.    Uncle  Job  had  ahnost  a  superstitious  regard  for  successful 
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men.  They  had  all  his  sympathy,  and  he  could  charitably  overlook 
many  of  their  faults.  Beside,  Uncle  Job  could  talk  to  his  own  liking, 
and,  in  his  own  opinion,  most  profoundly.  His  conduct^  to  be  sure,  was 
feebler.  He  had  started  in  life  in  this  city  with  a  large  and  increasing 
funily,  and  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  having  but  a  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  spelling  and  an  intimacy  with  Da^lPs  Arithmetic  as 
his  stock  of  leammg.  Yet  he  had  found  means  out  of  his  savings  via 
a  tradesman  to  train  up  a  large  £unily  of  children,  and  educated  them 
tolerably  welL  But  though  he  had  once  aimed  at  amassing  a  fortune, 
his  love  of  his  family,  and  the  necessity  of  a  certain  fixed  means  of  sub- 
sistence, had  so  long  accustomed  him  to  calculate  minutely  the  details 
of  life,  that  by  the  very  drudgery  of  it,  though  naturally  a  charitably 
large-hearted  man,  he  had  become  in  some  way  unfitted  for  those  bolder 
experiments  by  which  successful  men  coin  their  thoughts  into  gold. 

The  table  was  Uncle  Job's  favorite  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  intel- 
lectual stores.  It  was  real  table-talk.  I  seem  now  to  see  him  before  me. 
How  he  would  seize  knife  or  spoon  as  his  sceptre,  when  thus  ^  teaching 
his  little  senate  laws ! '  His  themes  were  usually  copiously  illustrated  both 
metaphorically  and  pictorically.  He  would  ransack  the  neighborhood,' 
the  &rm-yard,  or  the  wood-pile,  nay,  scour  the  entrails  of  the  earth,  for 
a  simile;  and  he  would  carve  the  table-doth  into  inntmierable  trapezi- 
ums in  a  pictorial  or  topical  illustration.  Little  Tom  used  to  look  on 
during  the  performance  very  wisely,  while  the  rest  of  us,  graceless  rascals 
that  we  were,  slipped  away  whenever  we  could  catch  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  Unobserved.  It  mattered  not  what  subject  was  started  at  table, 
whether  by  a  stranger  if  present,  or  by  us  older  boys  or  the  ladies ;  might 
it  be  science,  religion,  history,  or  what  not.  Uncle  Job  would  seize  it  as 
if  it  were  his  prerogative  to  arrest  the  discourse,^  and  open  the  cam- 
paign at  once.  His  first  charge  upon  the  enemy  was  to  deny  the  propo- 
sition, unless  perchance  it  were  too  glaringly  true.  In  that  case  he 
resorted  to  a  sort  of  masked  battery  or  ambuscade,  and  contented  him- 
self by  ingeniously  putting  a  Socratic  inquiry,  freighted  with  grave  doubt, 
as  to  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  proposition  asserted  to  be  true.  From 
this  he  plunged  into  a  vortex  of  metaphor ;  thence  he  launched  forth 
into  an  unknown  sea  of  apocryphal  statistics ;  and  then  gliding  imper^ 
ceptibly  into  a  region  of  fabulons  history  and  conjectural  science, 
illustrated  with  copious  personal  reminiscences,  derived  from  an  annalist 
who  had  no  annotator,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  imagination  and  the  indif- 
ference of  his  hearers,  he  at  length  slipped  insensibly  into  a  harangue 
upon  the  sagacity  of  men  of  forty-five,  die  Mvolousness  of  women,  and 
the  giddiness  of  youth. 

T^is  was  the  general  plan  of  the  siege,  although  it  varied  sometimes  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  When  he  approached  the  meta- 
phorical illustrations,  it  was  the  signal  for  something  unusual  to  be  dis- 
covered by  us  boys  out  of  doors,  at  which  such  as  could  manage  under 
this  stratagem  to  cover  our  retreat,  fled  :  when  the  knife  or  spoon  of  Uncle 
Job  began  to  map  out  the  table-cloth  into  little  triangles  and  circles,  the 
cat  and  dog  were  sure  to  get  into  a  spree  under  the  table,  and  a  few 
more  boys  rushing  to  the  rescue  dragged  out  the  ofiending  combatants, 
but  forgot  to  return  to  the  table.    So  it  generally  happened  that  by  the 
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time  of  the  peroration  of  Uncle  Job's  discourse,  there  was  no  one  left  to 
hear  him  but  the  ladies,  and  they  came  in  for  a  share  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  theme,  and  received  a  broadside  upon  the  topic  of  their  weak; 
nesses  in  general,  and  incapacity  for  the  management  of  children  in  par- 
ticular. Tom,  however,  used  to  sit  through  all  this  very  gravely,  with 
his  mouth  sometimes  wide  open,  in  a  sort  of  mute  wonder.  The  rogue 
was  a  wag,  I  believe,  even  in  his  babyhood.  He  winnowed  the  wheat  and 
blew  away  the  chaff  of  these  ponderous  harangues.  And  I  verily  believe 
he  must  have  profited  largely  by  these  wise  discourses ;  for  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  very  acute  observation  of  men's  motives  and  conduct 
and  nature  in  them,  despite  their  fantastic  similes  and  metaphors,  and 
assumed  familiarity  with  things  unknown,  and  doubt  of  thincs  settled  as 
&te.  But  the  other  boys  were  too  frivolous  to  see  their  weighty  wisdom, 
and  so  it  was  lost  upon  theoL 

Still  I  am  diffresaing.  I  sat  down  to  write  a  short  chapter  about  my 
cousin  Tom  Usher.  Well,  the  bud  of  Tom's  childhood  was  chilled  by 
untimely  frost.  Tom  was  soon  overtaken  by  misfortune.  His  parents 
died  and  left  poor  Tom  an  orphan  early  in  life.  He  was  a  mere  stripling 
when  his  elder  brothers  went  pioneering  to  the  West  and  took  Tom  with 
them.  I  recollect  little  Tom  when  I  bade  him  good-bye.  His  large 
eves  looked  wondrous  pitiful  as  he  snapped  asunder  all  the  little  tendnis 
that  linked  his  young  heart  to  us.  We  never  thought  to  see  him.  again. 
He  was  migrating  to  a  wilderness  that  seemed  to  us  so  far  beyond  our 
mental  horizon,  it  was  like  his  going  to  another  world.  But  we  let  him 
go,  and  soon  forgot  him.  Oh  the  young  heart,  what  an  elastio  thing 
itial 

Some  years  after,  when  I  had  grown  to  manhood,  I  met  his  elder 
brother,  and  then  I  thought  of  Tom.  How  is  Tom  ?  Has  he  grown  a 
big  boy  ?  What  sort  of  a  chap  is  he  ?  Does  he  recollect  us  ?  Will  he 
ever  come  and  see  us  ?  Yes,  Tom  was  a  remarkable  boy.  He  had  9o  im- 
proved the  advantages  of  his  village^achool,  he  was  fitted  to  be  a  teacher, 
and  had  assumed  the  birchen  sceptre  himself.  In  his  odd  hours  he  was 
reading  medicine,  and  every  penny  he  got  by  his  earnings  beyond  his 
bare  support  went  for  books.  This  was  the  first  news  of  Tom.  He 
soon,  however,  came  to  New- York,  read  hard,  attended  lectures,  got  his 
degree,  and  went  back  to  his  western  village,  and  took  an  office,  and  set 
out  in  life  resolutely  and  in  earnest — perhaps  to  starve.  He  remained 
about  a  year,  and  studied  and  practised,  and  practised  and  studied ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  in  debt  for  just  his  year's  expenses. 

Now  here  was- a  situation  I  Do  you  think  Tom  was  discouraged? 
You  or  I  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  and  well  might  we  have  been,  and 
given  up  in  despair,  but  Tom  did  not  He  did  what  was  worse :  he 
got  married.  'Now  he'll  surely  starve,'  said  every  body.  But  they 
were  wise  above  what  is  written.  Tom  did  not  mean  to  starve  yet» 
although  he  tells  me  now  he  is  free  to  confess,  it  then  looked  yery  like  it 
He  took  a  calm  survey  of  the  town  and  county  where  he  lived,  the  num- 
ber of  people,  the  number  of  physicians,  and  the  probabilities  of  disease 
and  calls  for  medical  attendance ;  and  the  result  was  a  statistical  certainty 
that,  if  he  got  his  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  place,  and  was  fairly 
paid,  the  year's  business  would  just  about  keep  him — in  tootb-picks. 
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So  he  then  cast  about  for  somethiDg  better,  for  he  felt  he  could  not 
easily  be  worse.  Chance  directed  him  to  a  small  village  on  the  Hudson, 
and  on  the  bare  computation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  ratio  of 
physiciana,  without  farther  ado,  and  without  asking  the  leave  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  proposed  to  make  his  new  home,  he  came 
and  hired  him  an  office,  aodLhung  out  a  shingle:  ^Doctor  Tkonuu 
Uslur/r 

Still  the  face  of  things  looked  dark.  People  looked  at  the  sign,  and 
winced  and  shuddered  at  the  temerity  of  the  joung  man.  The  physi- 
cians of  the  place  had  many  a  jolly  laugh  at  his  expense.  They  had 
him  dyin^  of  exhaustion  and  fiunine,  and  cunningly  conned  the  pre- 
scription uiat  should  be  his  epitaph.  Tom  grinned  and  grated  his  teeth 
sometimes,  but  his  courage  never  deserted  him.  He  kept  on  stud3nng, 
and  reading,  and  thinking,  and  experimenting,  and  growing  thin  from 
privation  and  shabby  from  the  leanness  of  his  purse.  At  length  he  be- 
thought him  of  a  bold  stroke.  There  was  a  poor  boy  in  the  village  who 
had  been  a  c<ripp]e  for  some  years.  A  leg  was  diseased,  and  the  prac- 
titioners of  the  village  had  forbidden  amputation  as  certain  death.  Tom 
thought  differently.  He  studied  the  case,  and  turned  it  over  and  over 
again  in  lus  mind.  Always  it  looked  to  him  practical  and  proper  to 
amputate.  He  laid  the  matter  before  the  most  eminent  men  whose  ao- 
miaintance  he  had  made  in  his  profession,  and  they  all  said, '  Go  ahead.' 
This  was  enough  for  Tom.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  involved  the  life  of  one 
poor  fellow,  (and  perhaps  two,)  I  believe  Tom  would  have  gone  ahead 
without  foreiffn  advice. 

But  I  think  I  had  better  let  Tom  tell  his  own  story  now ;  so  I  'U  give 
you  his  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  them : 

'  I  thought,'  said  he, '  that  it  was  high  time  I  made  a  demonstration. 
I  knew  the  stripling  of  a  young  physician  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  'coming  man'  of  the  place,  and  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  my  success,  was  a  handsome,  indolent  blockhead,  and 
I  felt  sure  he  would  only  act  as  a  foil  to  me,  if  I  could  keep  soul  and 
body  together  long  enough  to  give  myself  a  Mr  trial.  But  I  found  that 
even  in  this  little  village  people  would  n't  go  much  out  of  their  way  to 
pick  up  a  young  stranger  and  give  him  credit  for  that  of  which  they 
saw  no  evidence.  I  found,  to  use  one  of  their  own  provincialisms,  that 
I  must  somehow  make  a  aensation.  This  boy-cripple  seemed  sent  to  me 
for  the  purpose.  Having  ma4^  all  my  arrangements,  I  sent  a  polite  in^ 
vitation  to  all  the  physicians  of  the  neighborhood  to  be  present ;  but 
whether  they  apprehended  being  accessones  to  a  murder  with  '  premedi- 
tated design,'  or  whether  they  mought  to  show  their  indignant  rebuke 
of  a  young  up-start,  not  a  soul  arrived.  Hie  hour  came,  and  I  seemed 
likely  to  be  alone  in  my  glory.  I  waited  until  patience  was  exhausted. 
I  must  in  candor  say,  I  had  contemplated  a  little  mischief  in  having  all 
my  rivals  present  to  witness  my  triumph,  and  was  not  a  little  chagnned 
St  the  failure  of  my  frdl-blown  scheme.  Still  this  was  only  the  moral 
part  of  the  operation,  and  I  could  cut  out  this  scene  without  damaging 
the  plot  or  the  play.  As  a  pU-alUr^  I  called  in  the  barber's  apprentice 
and  a  negro  who  did  odd  chores  about  the  house  for  me,  as  my  assist- 
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ants,  and  set  to  work,  The  deed  was  soon  done.  The  patient  survived, 
.  got  better,  got  well,  and  soon  walked  about  the  village  sound  and  well, 
minus  a  leg — a  walking-advertisement  of  the  wonderful  surgical  skill  of 
Doctor  Thomas  Usher. 

*'  I  looked  now  with  sanguine  expectations  to  have  some  notice  taken 
of  me.  The  viUa^  newspapers  had  both  a  minute  and  a  poetical  account 
of  the  brilliant  skill  of  '  the  young  stranger  in  our  midst'  I  received  a 
highly  complimentary  letter  ^m  the  school-teacher  of  the  village,  whose 
family  I  had  attended  gratuitously ;  and  altogether  my  star  was  in  the 
ascendant  Still  I  had  no  calls,  except  some  few  who  were  as  impotent 
of  pocket  as  of  body.  Presently  it  b«gan  to  be  whispered  among  those 
medical  men  of  the  place  who  had  heard  of  me  at  all,  that  this  was  a 
reckless  piece  of  carving  oi^  my  part ;  that  it  was  a  hundred  to  one  the 
boy  had  died ;  it  was  all  chance ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  skill  and  judg- 
ment, why,  there  were  no  more  people  there  who  wanted  their  legs  cut 
off;  and  if  that  was  what  I  had  come  to  this  village  for,  why,  I  might  as 
well  be  the  *•  other  side  of  Jordan'  as  there.  It  wouldn't  do.  The  cur- 
rent of  Lethe  was  likely  to  be  too  strong  for  me.  I  was  a  graceless  young 
up-etart,  who  thought  to  take  the  town  by  storm,  and  it  was  fit  and  proper 
I  should  be  permitted  to  starve  in  obscurity  as  a  proper  punishment 
Things  looked  dark.  I  began  almost  to  despond.  Still  I  ^worked  hard, 
and  studied  hard.  I  thought  I  would  make  good  usd  of  the  leisure,  in 
the  event  the  time  should  come  when  I  would  be  made  busy. 

*  This  was  my  condition  after  I  had  been  in  this  village  for  about  six 
months.  I  had  only  a  dogged  sort  of  obstinacy  and  determination  not 
to  give  up,  to  keep  me  going.  I  had  resolved  not  to  be  put  down,  but 
to  wait  until  my  time  should  come.  It  so  happened,  that  among  a  few 
others  I  had  made  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  shenff  of  the  county. 
Bather  an  ominous  acquaintance,  you '11  think ;  but  I  hadn't  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  official  visit  from  him,  although  I  was  last  approaching 
the  hour  when  I  might  expect  it  He  was  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and 
quite  a  popular  man  m  the  village.  Moreover,  he  kept  an  extensive  shoe- 
store,  which  on  market-days  was  the  resort  of  half  the  town  and  all  the 
country  round  about 

*  Well,  one  morning,  as  I  was  sauntering  out^  I  met  my  friend,  and 
had  some  talk  with  him.  He  seemed  interested  in  me,  and  so  pressed 
me  with  questions,  and  with  such  sympathijdug  conversation,  that  I  was 
thrown  off  my  guard,  and  before  I  well  ^ew  it,  I  had  made  him  a  con- 
fidant of  my  struggles  and  the  up-hill  work  I  had  before  me.  I  suspeot 
I  must  have  made  an  impression  upon  him ;  for  when  I  was  just  ending 
some  pretty  long  sentence  full  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  heart- 
sickness  under  which  I  was  then  laboring,  he  struck  in,  and  slapping  me 
upon  the  shoulder,  and  shaking  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  said  he :  *•  Young 
man,  I  understand  your  case  exactly.  Come  along  with  me.  I  'II  set 
you  up  in  business  in  twenty-four  hours,  I  want  you  to  walk  into  my 
sliop  and  spend  the  day  with  me ;  you  '11  go  home  at  noon  and  dine  with 
my  family ;  this  afternoon  we  '11  take  a  ride  together ;  and  to-night  there's 
to  be  a  half-political  supper  at  Squire  Washburn's  tavern,  and  you  must 
go  there  with  me  too.    Walk  in  1  walk  in  1    There  are  the  newspapers, 
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both  of  the  village  and  of  New-York.  Now  take  a  comfortable  seat,  and 
amuse  yourself:  only  make  yourself  agreeable  to  eveiy  body  who  speaks 
to  you,  or  whom  I  introduce  to  you.' 

'  The  thought  was  electrical.  The  whole  plan,  like  a  scintillation  of 
pure  wit,  flashed  through  my  mind  in  an  instant.  The  idea  was  capital. 
'  Ton  're  a  shrewd  fellow,  Mr.  Szecut]oneiH>f-«o/e«,'  thought  I ;  and  so  it 
proved.  I  passed  the  da^  as  proposed.  At  midnight  I  returned  home, 
and  found  my  wife  watching  for  me,  half  frantic  with  the  agony  of  sus- 
pense, supposing  I  had  either  deserted  her,  or  committed  suicide,  in  utter 
despair.  She  waa  now  <{uite  as  much  confounded  and  surprised  at  the 
spirits  I  was  in.  My  story  was  a  long  one  to  telL  During  the  day,  I 
had  made  the  acquaintance,  personal  and  almost  intimate,  of  nearly  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  place  or  neighboring  country. 

'  Well,  I  had  not  been  abed  an  hour,  before  I  was  waked  by  a  terrible 
thumping  at  the  door.  It  was  my  first  hona-Jlde  paying  call.  A  rich 
old  liidy,  whom  I  had  chatted  with  for  half  an  hour  during  the  day,  being 
taken  suddenly  ill,  had  sent  for  me.  I  was  at  her  side  in  a  few  moments. 
Some  trifling  ailment  disturbed  her,  and  I  soon  left  her  eomfi>rtable ;  but 
had  scarcely  taken  off  my  clothing,  preparatory  to  a  second  attempt  at 
sleep,  when  again  I  was  summon^  to  attend  a  sick  child  of  a  fashion- 
able lady  from  New-Tork,  who  was  stopping  for  a  week  in  the  village. 
I  found  an  easy  case,  and  soon  got  it  under  control. 

'  I  was  called  once  more  tluii  night,  but  day-light  was  peepiug  over 
the  hills  when  I  got  home  again.  From  that  day,  bless  tne  sheriff!  I 
have  had  my  hands  full  and  mouth  full  and  pocket  fiilh  My  little  rival 
has  sunk  into  the  keeper  of  an  apothecary-shop,  and  the  older  physicians 
come  now  to  read  my  books,  and  see  my  specimens  and  preparations, 
and  ask  my  opinion,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation.  I  have  a  half-a- 
dozen  pupils,  and  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  I  have  reformed  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  not  a  little  in  the  place ;  but  of  that  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  judge,  but  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  bills  of  mortality  wheu 
th^  shall  be  published.* 

ouch  is  the  story  of  my  cousin  Tom  Usher.  He  has  eaten  the  bread 
of  sorrow  and  poverty,  and  now  prosperity  smiles  upon  him  ;  but  he  is 
still  the  same.  Now  as  ever  he  marches  up  to  an  obstacle  with  the  bold- 
ness that  is  half  the  battle ;  and  he  always  bears  his  success  without 
flippancy  or  flurry,  just  as  if  it  was  a  natural  and  anticipated  result  of 
steady,  calcukting  effort ;  and  so,,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  believe  my  heart  it  is. 

irav-Forft,  Dtctmber  90tk,  1859. 
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'  IhrsLLimt  in  a  cbeerleM  preMiU, 
IConrnlDs  o'er  a  buried  past, 

AJl  that's  rally  good  or  pleasant 
In  tbe  ftiture's  hopes  Is  east. 

*  Prssent  Joys  are  chilled  by  sorrow, 

Present  jKrieft  have  all  their  weight ; 
From  the  future  we  mast  borrow 
Sunshine  for  the  gloom  of  fhte.' 
Scmrkvrwgk,  (Me,,)  January,  1893. 


Wrong,  ny  Soul;  not  in  tte  distance 

Centres  all  the  bliss  of  lUb ; 
In  to-day*s  beset  exlstenee 

More  than  hope  sustalna  the  strife ! 

Good  enough  the  present  showeCh, 

AU  desponding  to  (brbid ; 
While  this  thought  ftvsh  strangth  bestoireth, 

'  Better 's  in  the  Aitnre  hid.' 
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BRUHXTTA. 


■r  njuvtAU  voMTB. 


Hubs!  let  me  record  the  eternal  vendetta, 
Hie  crime  that  has  poUoned  the  springs  of  my  life ; 

The  love  and  the  hate  of  the  dark-sonled  BBmoEtTA, 
Our  sworn,  nnappeasable  if  ar  to  the  knife. 

To-day  I  can  speak,  if  to-morrow  may  see  me 
Laid  low  with  the  hopes  which  my  phrensy  destroyed. 

What  seek  1 1  —  the  iM^row  of  Death  can  hut  free  me 
From  life's  darkest  dream  —  the  heart's  measureless  void. 

My  name  has  been  blasted,  my  honor  attamted ; 

Men  shrink  from  my  touch,  women  turn  from  my  gaze ; 
In  scorn's  blackest  colors  my  image  is  painted. 

Erst  gilded  l>y  friendship  and  brightened  by  praise. 

Each  pigmy  in  wit,  who  has  learned  how  to  pander 
To  lies  a  harsh  world  has  once  stamped  with  its  seal. 

Can  glibly  catch  up  and  reecho  each  slander, 
And  stftb  me  in  safety ;  whilst  I  —  can  but  feeL 

I  plead  not  my  innocence,  prate  not  of  yirtile ; 

xet,  monster  of  vice  though  I  be,  I  would  tell 
Ton  who  trample  my  £une  that  Ihe  world  will  desert  you  — 

Tou  too  —  if  you  dare  in  your  turn  to  rebel 

It  was  but  a  moment  of  passion  oapricious» 

A  passing  indulgence  of  fancy ;  a  whim, 
The  act  of  a  spirit  more  reckless  than  vicious ; 

A  languid  desire :  and  my  star  had  grown  dim. 

Her  dark  eyes  I  gazed  in ;  a  few  words  were  spoken  — 
Words  carelessly  spoken,  half  uttered  in  jest ; 

A  friend  was  betrayed  and  a  confidence  broken, 
A  woman  let  loose  on  the  world  and  my  rest    - 

I  loved  her  not^  dreamed  not  of  love,  when  so  boldly 
I  gazed  on  her  beauty  that  dazzled  the  sense. 

But  fell  on  the  hearty  oh  I  so  coldly,  so  coldly ! 
Whose  throbbings  were  weak  as  BeunxitA  defence. 

Her  pale  dark  complexion,  her  black  gloa^  tresses ; 

Her  large  eyes  that  flashed  the  hot  flames  of  desire ; 
Her  atrong  supple  shape,  her  wild  burning  oaressei^ 

All  failed  to  illumine  the  heavenly  fire : 

The  heavenly  fire,  without  which  all  is  hollow 

Perversion  of  impulses  noble  and  pure ; 
Brief  moments  of  pleasure,  with  long  years  to  follow 

Of  futile  remorse  and  of  pain  without  cure. 
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At  our  wedding  of  shame  witches'  prayers  were  mattered ; 

We  dwelt  in  one  mansioD,  reposed  ii\  one  bed ; 
Fond  'w^ords  of  affection  I  carelessly  uttered : 

How.  wildly  she  hung  on  each  word  that  I  said  1 

How  coldly  I  kissed  her,  then  eagerly  vanished, 
To  join  my  young  comrades,  and  squander  the  night 

In  reveZ  and  laughter  —  the  memory  banished 
Of  her,  the  lone  watcher,  so  sad  and  so  white ! 

Once  as  homeward  I  strode  —  strode  with  strides  long  and  rapid  — 

My  blood  all  on  fire,  my  brain  heated  with  wine, 
Came  o'er  me  the  thought  how  all  life  was  so  vapid, 
The  teaching  of  sages  but  conning  design : 

How  nature,  by  sense,  was  the  sole  revelation, 

The  standard  of  duty,  the  holiest  guide ; 
How  to  choose  'twizt  a  pleasinff  or  painful  scoisation, 

Hie  point  on  which  reason  alone  could  decide : 

How  all  moral  v^stems^  codes  civil  and  penal, 
Were  naught  out  inventions  of  error  or  craft ; 

How  practice  mocked  precept^  how  judges  were  venal ; 
How  fools  bent  and  feareo,  how  tne  wise  dared  and  langhed. 

Whilst  thus  to  the  hell  in  my  soul  I  cast  ftiel. 
Arose  a  new  thought  wild  as  sin,  black  as  night; 

The  thought  of  a  devil,  cold,  selfish,  and  cruel — 
A  thought  which  I  hugged  witl^  a  fiendish  delight 

I  entered :  In  quick  bitter  tones  to  BauinnTA 

I  spoke,  and  a  stab  was  eadbi  word  that  I  said: 
'  Why  make  a  poor  lie  of  existence  ?  why  let  a 
Mean  terror  of  pain  ape  a  love  that  is  dead  f 

'  We  must  part  I  I  can  bear  this  sad  fialsehood  no  longer ; 

Our  live^  jarring  discords  now  sundered  must  be. 
Than  delicate  scruples  clear  reason  is  stronger : 
Take  fireedom,  BauNVRA — give  freedom  to  me  I' 

No  word  she  replied :  the  despair  in  her  features 
Had  melted  a  heart  yet  more  hardened  than  this ; 

Some  pity  still  lurks  in  the  worst  of  earth's  creatures : 
I  lied  to  my  soul  with  a  hypocrite's  kiss  I 

But  the  poison  for  ever  with  life  had  been  mingled ; 

To  savage  resolve  soon  had  thought  given  birth. 
A  bleak  stormy  day  for  mv  purpose  I  singled : 

I  fled  —  I  was  free  —  and  alone  on  the  earth  I 

I  fled,  but  her  voice  in  my  ear  still  was  ringing, 
Words  menacing,  fierce,  in  their  passion  supreme: 

To  a  new  world  far  distant  my  flight  I  was  winging, 
But  the  —  du  still  haunted  my  soul  likea  dream. 
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I  khew  she  would  follow  I    Ko  oily  could  hide  me» 
No  t)ireat8  drive  her  back,  no  entreatiea  buy  rest ; 

In  the  strength  of  her  wrongs  and  despair  she  defied  me, 
Her  love  grew  to  hate^  and  her  hate  was  confesi 

And  whereyer  I  fly,  she  will  follow  to  taunt  me, 
Stem  yengeance  to  wreak,  vain  redress  to  demand ; 

And  were  I  to  slay  her,  her. shadow  would  haunt  me 
Till  I  too  shoula  fly  to  the  shadowy  land. 
NtW'Ywk,  Augwt  S3, 185S. 


SKETCHE8FB0M     THE     OOVE. 


irxntBBii  THSn. 


MSIOHBOBZHO. 


Undbb  the  auspices  of  good  Mrs.  Wilson  and  her  daughters,  I  have 
been  making  a  round  of  visits  to  the  people  of  the  Cove,  and  the  results 
have  in  some  cases  been  so  interesting,  that  I  am  tempted  to  introduce 
my  readers  to  some  of  my  new  acquaintances.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that 
human  nature  is  the  same  every  where,  and  that  it  is  only  drcumstanoe 
which  makes  variety.  If  this  is  true,  I  think  Gove  circumstances  must 
be  very  &vorable  to  the  development  of  the  better  part  of  human  na- 
ture, for  I  have  no  where  met  with  kinder  hearts,  or  smipler,  more  truth- 
ful lives,  than  in  this  little  fishing-village.  Nor  are  the  more  elevated 
qualities  wanting.  The  generosity  of  ute  Gove  fishermen  has  become  a 
proverb  in  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  many  a  deed  of  bravery  and 
noble  action  is  quietly  performed  here,  for  which  a  reward  would  be  con- 
sidered an  insult,  and  praise  would  only  excite  surprise.  It  is  true,  they 
are  uncultivated^  and  m  a  measure  unrefined,  and  yet  I  have  seen  in- 
stances among  them  of  a  natural  refinement  of  manner  which  more  than 
eaualled  the  outward  polish  of  society,  and  of  a  delicacy  of  feeling 
wnich  nothing  external  can  give.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  men. 
Id  the  women  is  more  observable  the  narrowing  tendency  of  a  village 
life.  They  pass  their  days  in  a  monotonous  succession  of  petty  cares,  of 
gossipping,  and  often  of  hard  work.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions^  bat 
I  have  seldom  found  in  them  the  nobler  traits  of  diaracter  which  distin- 
guish the  men.  And  their  lives  would  seem  to  lead  to  such  a  result. 
While  they  are  busy  at  home  with  the  care  of  their  houses  and  children, 
their  pigs  and  their  hens,  with  no  ennobling  or  elevating  resources  even 
in  their  moments  of  leisure,  their  husbands  pass  their  days,  and  often 
their  nights,  on  the  ocean,  surrounded  by  the  most  glorious  scenes  of 
nature,  unconsciously  drinking  in  lessons  of  beauty,  freedom  and  power. 
The  mind  must  be  rude  and  untutored  indeed  which  can  resist  the  influ- 
ences of  such  a  life.  God^^  teachings  through  nature  are  many  and 
various,  but  none  speak  more  plainly  to  the  human  heart  than  those  of 
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the  sea.  The  changing  moods  of  our  natnies  seem  mirrored  there,  and 
our  J07S  and  sorrows  and  passions  all  find  an  echo  in  the  voice  of  the 
sea.  And  in  the  grave,  earnest  faces  of  these  fishermen,  rude  and  rough 
as  they  are,  I  read  that  their  ears  have  heard  and  understood  the  music 
of  the  ocean,  and  their  hearts  have  felt,  perhaps  unconsciously  to  them- 
selves, its  poetry. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  steps  to  that  small  white  cottage  at  the 
head  of  the  viUage  street  How  neatly  the  door-yard  is  swept,  and 
how  gay  is  the  little  flower-gard^i  I  In  the  door-way  sits  a  young  girl 
about  sixteen  years  old,  holding  in  her  arms  a  little  child,  who  laughs 
heartily  at  its  own  vain  efforts  to  seize  the  drooping  blossoms  of  a  scarlet 
honeysuckle  which  dusters  round  the  door.  The  girl  has  thrown  aside  a 
net  which  she  has  been  mending,  and  seems  wholly  occupied  in  watching 
the  movements  of  Jber  little  charge.  It  is  a  pretty  jMcture,  and  prettily 
framed  by  the  sun-fighted  door-way,  bright  with  vines  and  flowers.  But 
there  is  a  sedateness  and  gravity  in  the  young  girl's  manner,  and  a  moth- 
erly tenderness  in  her  eye,  which  ill  accord  with  her  slight  figure  and 
vouthfiil  face.  You  feel  as  you  look^at  her  that  sunshine  and  flowers 
have  not  always  formed  part  of  her  life.  The  serenitv  of  her  face  is 
rather  the  slow  sun-light  which  gradually  breaks  forth  afier  a  storm 
than  the  calm  radiance  of  an  Unclouded  sl^.  Poor  Annie  1  her  story  is 
a  simple  and  touching  one,  and  told  in  few  words.  From  her  childhood' 
her  life  had  been  an  unhappy  ona.  ,  Her  fiather,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
boring seaport  of  G ^  was  a  very  intemperate  man,  and  her  mother, 

always  weak  and  sickly,  at  last  sank  under  the  pressure  of  ousfortune  and 
povertv,  and  died  when  Annie  was  about  twelve  years  of  age.  On  her 
death-bed  she  committed  her  infant  boy  to  Annie's  care,  making  her 
promise  never  to  leave  him  until  he  was  old  enough  to  take  care  of  him- 
selfl  After  her  mother's  death,  her  fisher's  habits  grew  worse  and  worse, 
and  he  gradually  gave  up  the  Uttle  business  which  had  been  the  scanty 
support  of  the  family.  Annie  worked  night  and  day  for  him  and  her 
Httie  charge)  until  her  constitution,  which  was  naturaily  stron^r  and  vig- 
orous, be^n  to  give  way  under  such  an  unnatural  taxation  of  its  poweis. 
Her  pale,  anxious  fiice  excited  the  oompassioQ  of  a  kind  neighbor  who 
had  often  su]^lied  her  with  work,  and  at  times  with  food,  and  she  tried  . 
to  persuade  Ainnie  to  leave  her  father,  fearing  that  he  might  do  her  some 
injury  in  his  fits  of  intoxication,  and  offered  her  a  home  with  berseUl  But 
h^  answer  was  always  the  same.  WhUe  her  fiither  did  not  harm  little 
Freddy,  she  would  never  leave  him ;  for  herself  she  feared  nothing. 

But  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  fuiy,  he  struck  the  little  boy  a  blow 
on  the  head  which  laid  him  senseless  on  the  floor.  Annie  seized  the 
diild  in  her  arms,  and  fled  through  the  open  door  to  the  house  of  her 
kind  friend,  Mrs.  Murray.  Freddy  soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
blow,  but  Annie  still  felt  it  at  her  heart ;  and  although  in  the  evening, 
when  her  father  came  for  her,  penitent  and  sober,  she  consented  to  go 
home  with  him,  she  never  felt  safe  when  Freddy  was  near  him,  and 
always  contrived  to  put  the  child  out  of  his  way  when  he  was  in  the 
house. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  young  fisherman  from  the  Cove,  who  had 
came  to  G to  get  a  voyage,  boarding  at  Mrs,  Murray's.    He  was 
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a  witness  of  the  scene  we  have  just  described,  and  was  much  moved  bj 
Annie^s  sad  story,  and  interested  by  the  sight  of  her  sweet  pale  face. 
Mrs.  Murray  wad  never  weary  of  sounding  ner  praises,  and  he  was  a 
willing  listener  to  the  tale  of  her  kindness  and  forbearance  toward  her 
drunken  father,  her  devotion  to  the  little  boy,  and  the  quiet  self-sacrifice 
of  her  whole  life. 

He  wished  much  to  help  her,  and  many  a  plan  did  he  and  good  Mrs. 
Murray  talk  over  for  taking  her  away  from  her  present  wretched  home, 
and  placing  her  in  a  happier  atmosphere ;  but  their  kind  intentions  were 
always  frustrated  by  Annie's  sturdy  determination  never  to  leave  her 
father  while  he  needed  her  presence  in  his  house.  At  last  the  kind- 
hearted  young  man  determined  to  consult  a  lawyer  with  whop  he  had 
a  slight  acquaintance,  as  to  whether,  if  matters  should  be  driven  to  ex- 
tremity, Annie  could  not  be  legally  removed  from  her  father's  care.  But 
the  lawyer,  though  much  interested  in  the  story,  gave  him  no  encourage- 
ment. As  long  as  Annie  would  not  complain  of  her  father,  and  utterly 
fefused  to  leave  him,  there  was  no  legal  process  by  which  she  could  be 
compelled  to  forsake  him.  But  as^the  yoimg  man  was  leaving  his  office, 
he  called  out  jestingly : 

'  There  ie  one  way,  Mr.  Foster,  in  which  you  could  legally  attain  your 
^object  You  might  marry  this  young  girl,  and  then  no  one  could  object 
to  your  taking  her  to  your  own  home.' 

John  Foster  laughed  at  this  speech  as  he  walked  homeward,  for  he 
considered  Annie  as  a  mere  child,  tiiough  her  life  of  care  and  trouble 
made  her  seem  much  older. 

But  during  that  day  the  words  of  the  lawyer  came  back  more  than 
once  to  his  mind,  and  when  at  evening  he  saw  Annie's  father  pass  the 
window  reeling  homeward,  and  pictured  the  scenes  of  fear  and  misery 
which  would,  perhaps,  soon  be  enacted  in  the  little  house  opposite,  he 
asked  himself^  '  Why  should  I  not  marry  her,  and  save  her  from  so 
wretched  a  life  f '  He  felt,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  love  poor  Annie  as  he 
had  hoped  some  day  to  love  a  wife,  but  then  he  loved  no  one  else,  and 
this  seemed  such  a  direct  opportunity  to  do  a  good  action — to  save  a 
human  being  from  misery.  Whether  he  would  have  yielded  to  these 
generous  impulses  in  the  end,  we  know  not,  but  even  as  these  thoughts 
were  passing  through  his  mind,  the  door  flew  open,  and  Annie,  pale  and 
breathless,  mshed  in,  with  Freddy  in  her  arms.  '  Oh  I  save  us,  save  us !' 
she  exclaimed,  as  her  father  appeared  in  the  door-way  in  $  fit  of  drunken 
ra^  with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  for 
Jcmn,  who  was  a  powerfiil  man,  to  disarm  the  poor  wretch;  and  after  he 
had  called  Mrs.  Murray  to  the  assistance  of  Annie,  who  had  fidnted  from 
terror,  he  seized  her  fether  by  the  arm  and  led  him  home.  When  he 
returned  he  found  Annie  recovered,  and  sitting  quietly  by  Mrs.  Murray's 
side  by  the  cheerful  fire.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  room  was  so  bright 
and  comfortable,  and  presented  such  a  contrast  to  the  cheerless  home  he 
had  just  left,  and  Annie  was  so  gentle  and  womanly,  and  looked  up  in 
his  face  so  confidingly  as  she  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  herself 
and  her  poor  fiather,  that  again  the  words  of  the  lawyer  sounded  loudly 
in  his  heart:  *  You  might  mwry  her  and  take  her  home.'  And  this 
time  honest  John  did  not  resist  the  impulse.  He  spoke  to  her  first  about 
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her  father,  and  repreaented  to  her  gentlj  but  finnly  the  injustice  she  was 
doing  to  herself  and  to  Freddy  by  persisting  in  livin^^  with  him.  tlien, 
warming  with  his  good  purpose,  ne  told  her  of  his  mterest  in  her,  and 
his  strong  desire  to  help  her ;  and  at  last,  drawing  nearer  to  her  and 
taldng  her  hand,  explained  to  her  simply  and  earnestly  the  only  way  in 
which  she  could  secure  a  happy  home  for  herself  and  the  child. 

Annie  listened  eagerly,  never  moving  her  birge  blue  eyes  from  his 
face  until  he  had  finished.  Once  as  he  spoke  a  bright  smile  flashed  like 
light  over  her  pale  features.  But  it  faded  as  quiddy  as  it  came.  The 
▼isioD  of  happiness  thus  placed  before  her  she  was  not  even  to  think  of. 

After  a  short  silence — and  who  can  tell  the  struggle  that  passed  in  that 
tried  but  true  young  heart  in  those  few  minutes?— she  gently  withdrew 
her  hand,  and  said,  in  her  usual  quiet,  earnest  way,  that  she  would  not 
take  Freddy  back  to  her  father.  She  would  leave  him  with  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, who  loved  him,  and  would  take  as  good  care  of  him  as  herself. 
But — and  here  her  hps  quivered  a  little — her  Other's  home  must  be  hers. 
She  said  she  could  not  speak  of  John's  generous  offer,  because  she  had  no 
words  to  ex{»^e8s  what  she  felt  about  it,  but  that  she  should  never  for- 
get it. 

Good  Mrs.  Murray,  who  was  present  at  ihis  little  scene,  and  who  de- 
tails it  with  a  quaint  simplicity  which  is  indescribable,  said  that  it  was 
in  vain  John  tned  to  turn  Annie  from  her  purpose.  The  next  morning 
she  went  -home  to  her  father,  and  Freddy  remained  with  Mrs.  Murray. 
Soon  after  this  John  went  away  on  a  long  fishing-voyage,  and  Annie  saw 
no  more  of  him.  But  she  did  not  forget  him,  and  she  afterwards  said 
that  the  remembrance  of  that  last  night  gave  her  strength  to  bear  up 
through  many  a  fearful  scene.  And  if  after-events  are  to  be  trusted, 
John  did  not  quite  forget  Annie ;  and  we  m&y  well  believe  that  in  many 
a  lonely  night-watch  the  tearful  blue  eyes  of  the  steadfast,  true-hearted 
little  niaiden  looked  up  at  him  from  the  blue  sea,  or  gleamed  down  into 
his  heart  from  the  bright  stars  above.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it 
b  that  when,  in  a  year^  time,  John  came  home  from  sea,  and  found  that 
Annie's  fiithdr  was  dead,  and  that  she  was  hving  with  good  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, he  renewed  his  offer  of  a  happy  home  to  her,  not  no^  for  her  sake, 
but  for  his  own ;  not  as  a  kindness  to  her,  but  as  a  blessing  to  himself. 
Need  I  say  that  the  offer  was  not  this  time  refused,  and  that  you  and  I, 
dear  reader,  are  now  paying  our  wedding-visit  to  Mrs.  John  Foster  as 
she  sits  at  her  cottage-door  in  the  bright  sununer  morning,  with  little 
Freddy  in  her  lap  playing  with  scarlet  honeysuckles  ? 

There  is  an  old  saymg,  that  there  may  be  a  cloud  without  a  rainbow, 
but  that  there  can  never  be  a  rainbow  without  a  cloud ;  and  the  rainbow 
which  now  over-arches  our  little  Annie's  life  seems  all  the  brighter  and 
more  intense  in  its  hues  firom  the  dark  cloud  which  forms  its  back- 
ground. 

The  next  person  we  will  visit  is  old  Mrs.  O'Brien.  But  ofa  our  way  let 
us  take  a  peep  into  the  village  shop,  or  the  '  variety-store,'  as  it  is  uni- 
versally called ;  and  truly  it  deserves  its  name,  for  firom  a  slate-pencil  to  a 
barrel  of  pork  all  the  possible  wants  of  man,  woman,  or  child,  can  be  sat- 
isfied here :  I  mean,  of  course,  the  wants  of  Gove  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, for  I  think  a  fine  city  lady  would  be  astonished  and  bewildered  if 
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the  were  to  enter  this  low-roofed  domicile  on  a  shopping  expiedition.  The 
very  window  is  a  curiosity.  Tumblers  of  marbles,  crowned  witl^  aged 
oranges;  saucers  of  many-colored  sugar-plums;  i?ofiy-cheeked  apples; 
wonderful  gingerbread  mea  riding  impossible  gingerbread  horses ;  sticks 
of  pink  and  white  candy ;  strings  of  peppermints  rather  the  worse  for 
wear ;  a  few  weary-looking  dolls,  who  seem  to  have  rubbed  the  paint  off 
their  noses  by  leaning  against  the  window-panes  anxiously  watching  for  a 
purchaser ;  strings  of  glass  beads ;  all  and  each  offer  bewildering  tempta- 
tions to  the  village  urcMnwho  has  become  ihe  fortunate  possessor  of  a  few 
cents ;  while  the  fresh  p?pes  and  tobacco,  the  bright  ribbons,  the  pieces 
of  gay  calico  pinned  on  the  window-sashes  as  samples  of  the  goods 
within,  the  glass  dishes  and  painted  crockery,  present  scarcely  less  pow- 
erful attractions  to  their  parents.  Bunches  of  fish-hooks  rest  quietly  on 
beds  of  gingerbread,  and  large  balls  of  twine  make  fine  pedestals  for 
statues  of  dried  mackerel,  while  in  pleasing  contrast  are  interspersed 
tapes  and  crackers,  pins  and  nee41e6,  straw  ratUea  and  tin  trumpets  of 
fearfid  sound. 

We  will  not  enter  the  glass-door,  for  I  can  tell  by  the  tossing  of  the 
dingy  brown  turban  which  adorns  the  head  of  Miss  Peny,  that  me  good 
spinster  is  not  in  a  balmy  temper  this  morning;  and  as  I  wish  to  give  an 
agreeable  impression  of  the  Gove,  we  will  defer  our  visit  to  '  the  store' 
until  the  storm  has  passed  and  the  agitated  head  is  quiet  again.  But 
Ve  will  not  leaver  the  good  lady  quite  yet  She  is  a  queer  specimen  of 
human  nature,  and  deserves  a  few  words  as  we  walk  down  the  vil- 
hige  street  on  the  way  to  my  droll  old  washer-woman's  cottage.  Her 
violent  temper  and  shrewish  manners  cause  the  village  children  to  be 
afraid  of  her  very  voice,  and  yet  the  little  back  room  behind  her  shop  is 
filled  with  animal  pets  to  whom  she  is  alwajrs  affectionate  and  kind.  I 
have  seen  her  in  her  shop  with  a  kitten  on  her  shoulder,  a  parrot  perched 
on  the  top  of  her  turban,  and  a  squirrd  peeping  out  of  her  pocket,  al- 
ternately scolding  jBk  child  who  she  thought  was  too  long  in  making  up 
his  little  mind  whether  he  would  have  peppermint  or  lemon  caddy,  and 
feeding  her  pets  with  the  same  candy,  and  addressing  them  in  her  most 
loving  way.  She  has  a  rigid  idea  of  justice,  and  will  always  give  you  a 
row  of  pins  in  change,  if  you  chance  to  pay  her  half  a  cent  more  than 
is  the  price  of  the  article  you  are  buying,  but  in  return  she  as  rigidly 
demands  her  half  cait,  and  is  very  angry  if  you  overlook  it  Her  char- 
acter seems  made  up  of  contradictions.  With  all  her  harshness,  I  have 
sometimes  seen  a  sort  of  rough .  kindness  about  her  which  showed  there 
was  a  soft  place  in  her  heart,  if  one  only  knew  how  to  reach  it  And  in 
times  of  sickness  or  trouble  in  the  village,  her  good  qualities  shine  forth. 
Then  Miss  Perry  is  always  sent  for,  and  at  such  times  I  have  seen  a  gleam 
of  tenderness  in  her  hard  keen  eye,  and  a  look  of  compassion  on  her 
face,  which  changed  its  whole  character,  and  seemed  even  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  to  her  formidable  old  turban.  And,  by  the  way,  I  must 
not  forget  to  speak  of  that  turban — the  terror  of  the  village  children. 
It  is  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Cove  that  it  has  never  been  seen  off, 
and  some  of  the  more  superstitious  people  believe  that  it  has  grown  to 
her  head.  Of  the  truth  of  ihk  I  cannot  vouch ;  but  of  all  the  singular 
articles  of  dress  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  at  the  Cove,  (and  they 
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are  many  and  varioYUs,)  this  is  the  strangest  in  appearance.  It  is  a  foot 
high,  made  of  some  dark-Ksolored  wodlen  stuff,  with  broad  wing-like 
stmctures  at  the  sides,  which  seem  ahnost  separated  from  the  central 
main  building,  which  is  always  ornamented  with  one  of  the  lady's  pets, 
its  flat,  slightly  concave  top  making  a  nice  resting-place  for  them.  Some- 
times the  sqiiirrers  tail  waves  like  a  plmne  above  this  wonderful  edifice, 
and  sometimes  the  bright  ^es  of  the  kitten  shine  like  diamonds  in  its 
front  battlements.  I  have  often  laughed  at  the  efforts  of  this  same  bright- 
eyed  little  kitten  to  maintain  her  lofty  station  while  the  turban  was  in 
violent  commotion  during  one  of  her  mistress's  fits  of.  anger.  That  she 
did  so  could  only  be  explained  by  the  fiict  that  she  was  a  Cove  kitten, 
and  used  to  rough  weather. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  strange  dresses  to  be  seen  here,  and  it  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  Fashion  had  never  been  able  to  hold  sway  at  the  Cove. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  she^  came  here  once  in  the  guise  of  a  *  fashionable 

dress-maker '  &om  G ,  but  the  sturdy  good  sense  of  the  Cove  people 

repelled  all  her  efforts  for  power.  They  laughed  at  her  long  waists  and 
flowing  sleeves,  and  persisted  in  wearing  the  more  comfortable,  if  not  so 
{Mcturesque,  dress  of  their  mothers  and  grand-mothers,  and  Fashion  soon 
tied  away  in  disgust  to  a  more  genial  atmosphere.  I  have  heard,  too, 
that  she  funted  at  sight  of  Miss  Perrr's  turban,  and  vowed  she  could 
never  live  in  the  same  village  with  «am  a  horror. 

But  now  we  must  leave  the  riddle  of  Miss  Perry's  two-fold  character 
unsolved,  and  hasten  on  to  pay  our  respects  to  good  Mrs.  O'Brien,  who 
is  no  riddle,  but  a  nice,  substantial  old  Irish  woman,  with  a  fiinny  history, 
which  I  only  wish  I  could  transcribe  with  her  rich  brogue  and  quaint 
original  expressions.  She  always  goes  back  in  her  tale  to  the  time  when 
she  was  living  in  the  *  ould  counthry ; '  but  as  the  most  singular  incident 
in  her  story  occurred  quite  lately,  I  shall  venture  to  omit  the  details  of 
her  Irish  l^e,  *  begging  her  Honor's  pardon,'  until  about  six  months  igo, 
*  when  her  heart  was  mtirely  broke'  by  the  departure  of  her  only  son  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  America.    He  sailed  in  a  sinall  merchant-vessel  whiph 

was  bound  for  G ^  and  shortly  after  he  had  sailed, '  being  lift  a  lone 

woman,'  she  engaged  to  go  out  with  two  men  from  her  native  place  to 
oo<^  for  them  during  a  sh<»l  fishing-voyage.  Hie  second  night  of  their 
cmae  their  little  vessel  was  run  down  by  one  of  the  great  English  steam- 
ers, which  had  left  Liverpool  the  day  before  for  America.  She  sunk 
immediately,  but  the  two  men  and  Mrs.  O'Brien  were  picked  up  by  boats 
from  the  steamer  and  carried  on  board. 

Imagine  the  poor  old  woman's  distress  the  next  morning.,  when  she 
found  herself  out  of  sight  of  the  coast  of  ould  Ireland,  without  money 
or  friends  or  clothes,  steaming  off  across  the  water,  she  knew  not  whither. 
She  went  with  her  woes  to  the  captain,  beggmg  him  to  carry  her  back 
to  her  home.  This  of  course  he  could  not  do,  but  he  told  her  that  after 
they  had  reached  America  he  would  give  her  a  return  passage  in  the 
same  ship  to  Liverpool,  and  from  there  she  could  easily  return  to  her 
native  place.    The  word  *  America'  struck  her:  ^And  sure,  Captain  dar- 

lint,  is  it  the  Amirica  where  G is  that  you  would  be  going  to  ?' 

The  captain  laughed,  and  told  her  that  there  was  a  town  named  G 

not  very  far  from  Boston,  where  he  was  now  going.     'And  thin,  sure,  I 
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will  niver  go  back  wid  ye,  but  I  will  go  to  G ;  and  thin,  when  my 

boy  gets  to  the  glorious  land  of  Amirica,  who  will  it  be  waiting  to  give 
him  her  blessing  but  his  ould  mother,  whom  he  thought  safe  at  home 
in  the  cabin  taking  care  of  the  pigs  and  pratees  1  ^  ^me  of  the  lady- 
passengers  on  board  the  steamer  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  old  woman, 
and  they  clothed  her  and  made  up  a  purse  of  money  for  her.  She  said 
that  the  whole  voyage  over  was  like  a  ^  dhrame  brought  by  the  good 
people.' 

When  they  arrived  at  Boston,  the  captain  sent  her  on  her  way  to 

G ,  where  she  lived  quietly  until  her  son's  arrival.    Every  day  she 

went  to  the  wharf  waiting  for  his  vessel,  and  one  of  the  Cove  people  who 
was  present  at  their' meetme^,  told  me  that  the  son's  look  of  wonder  and 
consternation,  and  the  mower's  quiet,  perfectly-at-home  manner,  made 
the  scene  inexpressibly  droll.  The  son  soon  found  work  upon  a  neigh- 
boring rail-road,  while  the  old  woman  lives  at  the  Cove,  and  gets  a  sup- 
port  by  washing  and  lending  a  helping  .hand  to  the  neighbors  in  times 
of  need.  Her  cottage  is  very  small,  but  neat  and  tidy,  like  herself.  It 
consistB  of  but  one  room,  with  an  attic  for  her  son  when  he  is  at  home. 
She  likes  nothing  better  than  telling  her  story  to  new  listeners,  and 
always  ends  by  wondering  what  has  become  of  her  httle  cabin  and  her 
pig  and  her  potato-field  m  the  old  country,  never  forgetting  to  dispUy 
the  *  iliffant'  dresses  which  were  given  her  by  the  ladies  on  board,  and 
which  die  keeps  in  remembrance  of  her  *  stroke  of  good  fortune.' 


0ns  sultry  summer  morning,  feeling  hot  and  weary,  as  I  was  returning 
from  a  long  ramble  over  the  rocks,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  little  cot- 
tage whose  picturesque  situation  had  offcen  attracted  my  attention,  and 
asked  the  gocxl  woman  within  for  permission  to  rest  myself  on  the  bench 
beside  the  door.  She  gladly  assented,  and  brought  her  work  from  the 
cottage  *  to  keep  me  company,'  as  she  said,  and  we  soon  fell  into  pleasant 
talk.  The  cottage  was  perched  on  a  high  cliff  overhanging  the  sea.  A 
few  weather-beaten,  steadfiost  old  cedars  stood  like  sentinels  along  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  Their  green  arms  were  all  stretched  longingly  towards 
the  land,  giving  one  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  sea-breeze,  wmle  the  few 
jagged  branches  which  grew  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  trees  were  cov- 
ered with  a  peculiar  kind  of  orange-colored  lichen. 

It  was  a  wild,  dreary  spot ;  and  although  in  a  bright  summer  morning 
it  was  pleasant  enough  to  sit  on  the  little  bench  and  watch  the  distant 
horizon  and  the  white  sails  mirroring  themselves  in  the  calm  water,  I 
could  not  but  think  that  in  a  storm  it  must  be  a  fearful  place,  when  the 
raging  waves  were  dashing  against  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  the  wind  was 
howling  through  the  withered  branches  of  the  cedars.  But  it  was  quiet 
enough  this  morning.  There  had  been  a  dead  calm  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  Sie  fiaoe  of  the  sea  was  like  glass.  The  water  broke  in  ripples  along 
the  beach  as  the  tide  lazily  rose  and  fell,  the  sails  in  sight  were  motion- 
less, and  all  nature  seemed  asleep.  The  hush  of  a  summer  noon-day  was 
over  the  whole  scene.  The  low  murmur  of  the  beach  below  us  and  the 
contented  twitter  of  a  little  bird  in  the  cedars  were  the  only  sounds  which 
broke  the  quiet  of  the  hour.     Presently  a  sea-gull  slowly  rose  from  hrs 
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nest  in  the  rocks,  and  majjestically  passed  over  the  calm  water,  ruffling 
the  smooth  surface  with  an  occasional  dip  of  his  wings,  and  then  soared 
far  away  out  of  sight.  As  I  was  gazing  dreamily  upon  this  picture  of 
repose  and  stillness,  good  Mrs.  Lucas  pointe<i  out  to  me  a  dark  line  jiist 
visible  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  *  There  conies  a  sea-breeze,'  said  she ; 
*and  there  is  many  a  wife  in  the  Cove  who  will  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  that 
dark  streak,  hr  it  will  bring  l^ome  a  little  fleet  of  fishing-vessels  which 
have  out-stayed  their  time.'  And  on  it  oame,  waking  every  thing  into  life 
and  motibn.  Far  off,  miles  away,  we  saw  the  sails  of  distant  ships,  ^hich 
before  were  hanging  idly  against  their  masts,  swell  and  fill,  and  soon  the 
veBsels  were  moving  swift^  on  to  their  destined  ports.  On  it  came, 
nearer  and  nearer ;  the  quiet  face  of  the  ocean  broke  into  smiles  at  its 
magic  touch,  and  white-crested  waves  danced  gaily  in  the  bright  sun-hght. 
Presently  a  dash  was  heard  upon  the  beach,  the  sad  whispering  music 
of  the  cedars  once  more  awoke,  and  in  a  moment  we  felt  upon  our  faces 
the  eool,  refreshing  breath  of  the  east  wind.  The  spell  was  broken 
which  bound  the  sleeping  beauty  of  nature.  All  now  was  life,  sparkle, 
and  brilliancy.  Moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  scene^  I  rose  to  pursue  my 
walk,  when  Mrs.  Lucas,  smiling  and  blushing,  asked  me  if  I  would  like 
to  go  into  the  cottage  and  seia  a  new  carpet  which  she  was  just  putting 
down. 

Now,  a  carpet  is  an  unheard-of  luxuiy  at  the  Cove.  The  most  well- 
to-do  fishermen  aspire  no  farther  than  a  rag-mat,  (which  is  an  arti- 
cle of  home  manufacture,  made  of  bits  of  colored  woollen  cloth,  and 
usually  representing  a  blue,  yellow,  and  pink  rose,  stiffly  arranged  on  a 
black  ground,  vrith  a  border  of  wonderful  flowers,  which  might  well 
puzzle  the  most  skilful '  horticulturist;')  but  clean  white  sand  is  the  usual 
covering  for  the  floors.  Imagine  my  surprise,  then,  when,  on  entering  the 
cotta^,  I  saw  spread  out  before  me  a  carpet  of  the  gayest  and  most  bril- 
liant colors.  Ited,  yellow,  blue,  and  green  met  here  in  hideous  contrast. 
I  turned  from  it  in  dismay ;  but  my  good  friend  was  so  elated  with  the 
possession  of  a  *  real  carpet,'  and  so  full  of  its  history,  that  she  hardly 
seemed  to  notice  my  faint  commendation  of  ^  How  bright  it  is  1 '  but  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  how  she  had  acquired  such  a  treasure.  And,  truly,  it 
was  a  singular  stbry.  It  seems  that  the  desire  for  a  carpet  has  always 
been  simple  Mrs.  Lucas's  weak  point.  Once  in  her  youth  she  passed  a 
few  days  with  an  aunt  whose  *  spare  room'  boasted  this  unwonted  luxury, 
and  ever  since  that  time  her  heart  has  been  set  upon  a  Hke  splendor. 
When  her  husband  left  her  on  his  first  voyage,  he  asked  her  what  he 
should  bring  her  home  from  foreign  parts,  and  her  ready  answer  was, 
*  A  carpet!' 

^And  sure  enough,'  she  said,  'when  at  last  he  did  come  back,  he 
brought  me  a  carpet;  but  it  was  such  a  queer  one,  with  men  and  trees 
and  flowers  all  worked  over  it,  just  hke  a  picture !  I  was  disappointed  at 
first,  but  I  found  that  the  thing  kept  our  feet  vrarm,  and  the  pictures 

Cised.the  children,  and  so  I  grew  to  like  it  e'en  a'most  as  well  as  if  it 
been  a  real  carpet.'  And  so  this  *  queer  picture-like  thing '  remained 
undisturbed  on  Mrs.  Lucas's  cottage-floor  for  ten  years,  until  a  few  days 
before  my  visit,  when  the  village  doctor,  who^  Mrs.  Lucas  said,  had 
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*  always  taken  a  strange  liking  to  the  thing,'  brought  a  gentleman  from 

G to  see  it,  and  this '  kind  gentleman '  offered  her  v\  exchange  for 

it  any  carpet  that  she  would  choose  in  the  carpet-store  at  G . 

Happy  Mrs.  Lucas  I  The  end  of  her  ambition  was  attained,  and  soon  the 
many-colored  horror  I  have  described  adorned  her  cottage-floor.  But 
what  had  she  given  in  exchange  ?  '  Haa  the  gentleman  taken  the  old 
carpet  away  yet  ? '  1  asked.  '  Oh  no ;  it  was  roUed  up,  and  put  away  in 
the  shed  until  he  called  for  it'  I  asked  if  I  could  see  it,  and  Mrs.  Lucas 
led  the  way  to  the  shed,  looking  at  me  as  if  she  rather  despised  me  for 
wishing  to  waste  a  moment  on  the  old,  when  I  might  feast  my  eyes  on 
the  glories  of  the.  new  carpet  And  there  she  unrolled  before  my  won- 
dering eyes  a  large  piece  of  tapestry,  faithfully  representing  one  of  th^ 
most  beautiful  of  Raphael's  cartoons,  the  *  Feed  my  Lambs.'  The  fig- 
ures were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  although  faded  and  worn  from  constant 
use  in  the  sailor's  humble  cottage,  the  genius  of  the  mighty  master  shone 
forth  triumphantly  even  through  this  dimmed  and  desecrated  represen- 
tation. 

The  majestic  and  tender  attitude  of  Christ  seemed  to  me  almost  more 
beautiful  and  impressive  here  than  in  the  finest  engravings  I  had  ever 
seen.  The  tapestry  had  been  much  too  large  for  the  cottage-floor,  and 
a  great  part  of  it  had  been  turned  under,  and  the  colors  on  this  part 
were  very  fi-esh  and  bright  Especially  brilliant  was  a  rich  border  of 
fruits  and  flowers  which  surrounded  the  whole  picture.  The  effect  of 
meeting  with  this  wondeiful  work  of  art  in  such  a  place  was  very 
strange,  and  I  walked  home  to  the  farm,  musing  upon  the  chances  which 
had  brought  it  across  the  water  to  be  buried  in  the  little  New-England 
fishing-village.  I  have  siqce  learned  that  its  history  has  never  been 
clearly  traced,  but  it  seems  to  have  travelled  from  England  to  Malta  long 
ago ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  set  of  tapestries  wrought  for 
King  Jamie,  when  that  sage  prince  ordered  the  cartoons  *  to  be  delivered 
to  iS  worked  after  by  Mr.  Fjancis  Cleen,  at  Mortlake,  in  Surrey ! ' 

*  To  what  strange  uses  do  we  come  at  last ! '  Designed  originally  by 
Raphael  for  the  decoration  of  *  earth's  single  Vatican,'  this  fruit  of  years  of 
toil  and  patience  and  skill  combined  at  last  rests  on  the  floor  of  good  Mrs. 
Lucas's  cottage,  and  serves  as  a  picture-book  for  her  growing  children  I 
Yet  even  here  I  will  not  believe  that  the  power  of  genius  has  lost  its 
influence.  Children  are  so  easily  impressed  for  good  or  evil,  that  I  feel 
sure  that  the  continual  presence  of  that  divine  figure,  that  face  breath- 
ing tenderness  and  goodness,  must  have  had  an  elevating  and  ennobling 
effect  upon  their  yoimg  minds  which  will  be  seen  in  their  future  lives. 

What  a  tale  these  mute  figures  could  unfold  if  we  could  only  bestow 
the  gift  of  language  upon  them !  what  wonderful  stories  of  past  times 
and  of  strange  countries !  But  their  wanderings  are  not  yet  ended,  for  I 
hear  that  the  gentleman  who  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  tapestry 
intends  sending  it  to  the  Cathedral  in  Montreal,  as  being  the  most  ap- 
propriate place  in  this  country  for  its  final  resting-place,  where,  dear 
reader,  if  you  should  ever  chance  to  see  it,  you  will,  perhaps,  give  a 
thought  to  Mrs.  Lucas's  cottage  and  the  bright  summer  morning  when 
we  watched  together  the  breeze  come  in  over  the  sea. 
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Wild  ib  the  night  1  for  winter  reigns ; 

The  north-wind  sounds  its  fiercest  strains : 

The  shaking  doors  and  window-panes- 
Make  furious  din ; 

And  through  the  diinks  the  powdering  grains 
Come  sifting  in. 

I II  mend  t^e  fire  ere  it  deea^s^ 
Pile  on  the  wood,  and  make  it  blaze : 
This  is  one,  surely,  of  the  da^s 

Of  which  we  've  read. 
Or  rather  nights^  when  the  Fiend  strays 

On  errands  dread! 

There  lies  my  dog,  his  brains  a-baking^ 
And  fierce  gesticulations  making ; 
In  dreams  Uie  snow-hill  fox  he 's  shaking 
With  mortal  6pite ; 
Or  else  he 's  giving  or  is  taking 

'Fito'inafight 

Strange  yoices  out-of-doors  I  hear :  ' 
The  shout  of  rage,  the  howl  of  fear ; 
Indeed,  mad  fiends  from  regions  drear 

In  furio.us  haste 
Have  broken  loose^  on  wild  career 

To  lay  earth  waste. 

Some  seem  an  awful  organ  thrumming ; 

Some  on  the  roofs  and  walls  are  drumming ;  v 

And  one,  smoke-choked  or  singed  in  coming 

Down  the  hot  fiue. 
Is  ofl^  and  sets  the  chimney  humming 

With  angry  yhhr€-w  I 

111  whittle  to  a  pen  thi;  qiiill, 

And  though  the  thio^  be  lashioned  ill, 

Tet  o'er  this  paper  with  such  skill 

1 11  haply  scratch  it, 
That  he  who  dates  *Up  River*  will. 

He  only,  match  it  I 

I  've  sometimes  thought 't  would  be  great  pleasure 
To  have  more  learning,  and  more  leisure. 
And  give  my  muse  £ur  chance  to  measure 

Herself  with  others, 
Who,  though  they  deem  such  kin  no  treasure. 

Are  yet  my  brothers. 
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But  how  should  I  obtain  a  llyiii^, 
And  half  my  time  to  letters  giving  f 
.Tranalating  from  strange  tonffuea^  and  thieying 

What  B  not  well  known. 
And  set  admiring  fools  believing 

It's  all  m J  own f 

I  might  as  well  just  launch  a  shingle 
Upon  the  brook  whose  waters  lingle 
l&nongh  my  domain,  on  down  the  dingle, 

The  Flood  to  greet, 
And  dream  the  chip  will  reach  and  mingle 

With  ocean's  fleet 

,  Ihat  God  whose  lamp  illumes  the  heaven, 
Who  breaks  to  us  the  vital  leaven, 
I  fid  and  know  to  me  has  nven 

Light  from  Hm  Light; 
But  toils  of  common  life  have  striven 

To  quench  it»  quite. 

'  Utere  's  poetry  in  farming/  True, 
But  I  have  read,  and  so  have  you. 
That  *dutanee  lends  unto  the  view 

Enchantment  jEair.' 
For  instance :  digging  gold  will  do 

Till  one  gets  tiiere. 

In  summer  planting;  weeding,  hoeing^ 
And  practising  *Knick'$  knock*  at  mowing; 
(That  science  which  you  boast  of  knowing 

So  very  well.)  C 
The  scorching  sun  no  mean  type  showing 

Of  what's  calledheU. 

In  winter  tugging  with  the  flaU, 
Ot  dedding  m  a  cutting  sale, 
8uch  as  would  scud  a  gafiant  sail 

In  bare-poles  seaward, 
And  blows  your  fore-nag's  lusty  tail 

Straight  out  to  leeward. 

In  place  of  literary  talk 

With  compeers  in  your  daily  walk, 

It's  *Shallyoutop^  qr  cut  the  stalk 

Of  that 'ere  crop  f 
Or,  *  Sold  yer  catUe  t  —  how  'U  ye  chalk 
To  sell,  or  swop  9 ' 

Not  half  the  prote  may  well  be  told 
Which  farmers  every  day  behold 
Li  summer  hot  and  winter  eold. 

Dull  as 'tis  real; 
Yet  we  've  inoentivet  manifold 

To  the  ideal 
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The  pictures  in  the  book  of  Jmct; 
The  elorioQB  dawn,  the  balmy  noon; 
'The  dewy  eve,  the  rising  moon ; ' 

iJl  these  are  ours. 
And  all  the  reoompenainff  boon 

Of  birds  and  flowers. 


When  Winter  hnrls  his  storms  apace^ 

Oft  piteous  is  the  fiumer^s  ease : 

Night  oomes —  the  blazing  ehimney-place 

Stills  all  complaints; 
Thaws  out  his  features^  till  his  fiEice 

Shines  like  a  saint^s^ 


There,  while  his  cheer  reeks  to  the  ceiling,' 
He  gets  most  comfortably  feeling, 
Thinking  how  bam  and  oattened  shielmgg, 

Secure  and  warm, 
His  poor  dependents  safe  are  shielding 

From  the  wild  stonn. 


There  he  mj^  read,  and  muae^  and  ponder 
Upon  this  life,  this  world  of  wonder ; 
There^  judge-like^  he  may  set  asunder 

The  truth  from  error, 
And  see  in  men  of  '  blood  and  thunder ' 

No  cause  for  terror. 

There  he  may  form  just  estimate 

Of  those  the  world  calls  good  and  great ; 

See/of^une,  circumstance,  axA/aU 

Create  renown, 
And  give  a  knare  a  chair  of  state, 

An  ass  a  crown. 

An  old  divine* — he's  been  awav 

In  '  kin^om  come '  this  many  a  day  — 

Once  said,  '  Say  what  you  have  to  say, 

And  then  have  done.' 
The  «Mii  of  that  will  I  obey, 

And  carry  on«. 

Adieu,  dear  Kmcs.  1    Peace  make  your  bed  I 
You,  too,  were  country-born  and  bred, 
And  can  appreeif^te  all  I  Ve  said, 

And  dare  to  print  it 
Green  be  the  laurel  round  your  head, 

And  glory  tint  it ! 
January  II,  I8(»3.  'Pbaiaut  Baso.' 


*  Rkt.  Da.  WiTHiatroox,  of  NewJeraey,  one  of  ^the  Signers^* 
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THE     GYPSIES     OF     ART. 

TRANSLATED    FOR    TH£    XHIOICERBOCKEB    FROM    HBMRT    liUILOSB'B     '8CBNE8     DE 

LA    BOSEME.'* 


BT    OBARLmS    ACTOft    BKISTBD. 

T&ET  left  MoTHSR  YouNa's  at  nine  o^dock,  very  comfortable  both  of 
them,  and  waUdng  like  men  who  had  diacuased  many  bottles. 

Colline  offered  to  stand  coffee.  Schaimard  acc^ted,  on  condition  that 
he  should  pay  for  the  brandy  to  follow,  f  They  went  to  a  coffee-house 
in  the  Bue  St.  Germain  VAuxerrois^  which  hung  out  the  sign  of  Momu9, 
god  of  sports  and  laughter. 

Just  as  they  entered,  a  very  animated  discussion  had  b^un  between 
two  frequenters  of  the  place.  One  of  them  was  a  young  man,  whose 
fiioe  was  completely  lost  in  a  thicket  of  parti-colored  beard.  By  way  of 
antithesis  to  the  abundant  crop  of  hair  on  lus  chin,  a  premature  baldness 
had  stripped  his  forehead  as  bare  as  a  man's  knee :  a  sprinkle  of  hairs, 
•0  scattered  that  you  might  have  counted  them,  vainly  strove  to  conceal 
its  nakedness.  His  black  coht  was  seedy  at  the  elbows,  and  when  he 
lifted  his  arm  too  high,  disclosed  apertures  at  the  ann-pits,  no  doubt  for 
purposes  of  ventilation.  His  trowsers  might  once  have  been  black,  but 
his  boots  never  could  have  been  new :  they  looked  as  if  they  had  gone 
several  times  round  the  world  on  the  Wandering  Jew's  feet 

Schaunard  observed  that  his  new  friend  Golhne  and  the  young  man 
with  the  big  beard  bowed  to  each  other. 
.  '  Do  you  know  that  g^tleman  f '  he  asked  the  philosopher. 

'  I  can't  positively  say  I  do,'  replied  the  latter,  *  but  I  meet  him  some- 
times at  the  National  Library.    I  believe  he  is  a  literary  man.' 

'  He  dresses  like  one,  at  any  rate,'  said  Schaunard. 

The  other  partv  to  the  discussion  was  an  individual  of  forty,  or  there- 
about, evidently  destined  to  die  of  an  apoplectic  stroke,  for  his  big  head 
rose  straight  out  from  between  Ids  two  shoulders,  without  any  interval  of 
neck  to  let  it  down.  You  might  read  stupidity  on  every  line  of  his  re- 
treating forehead  up  to  the  little  black  cap  that  crowned  it.  His  name 
was  Lamb,  and  he  was  a  clerk  to  the  Mayor  of  the  Fourth  Ward,  X  ^ 
whose  office  he  kept  the  registry  of  deaths. 

'Mr.  Rodolphe!'  cried  he  at  the  top  ci  his  cracked  voice,  while  he 
shook  the  younff  man  by  a  button  of  a  coat, '  do  you  want  to  know  what 
I  think  ?  Wel^  then,  all  these  newspapers  are  good  for  nothing.  Sup- 
pose now !  I  am  a  father  of  a  family — ain't  I  f  Good  I  I  come  to  the 
coffee-house  for  my  game  of  dominoes.    Follow  my  argument' 

*  Rbitbwbo  fyom  the  twenty-thlrd  pue  of  the  Janwy  Nnmber. 

t  ScuAUNAKD't  three  francs  ought  to  nave  been  about  exhausted  by  this  timef  e^en  according 
10  the  Tery  moderate  tariff  of  Mothbr  Youno^m.  The  reader  will  notice  seTeral  littie  diaere- 
panelea  of  tbla  sort ;  aa,  for  instanoe,  where,  at  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  a  bedstead  Is -said  to 
be  the  sole  Aumiture  of  the  artist's  room,  and  immediately  after  several  articles  are  enumerated. 

X  Thkrb  Is  a  mayor  for  every  ward  in  Paris,  which  may  account  for  the  number  of  i 
^   discovered  in  that  well-governed  city. 
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'Push  along!'  said  Rodolphe. 

*  Well,'  continued  Lamb,  empliasizing  every  sentence  with  a  bang  of 
his  fist  that  made  all  the  glasses  on  the  table  shudder,  *  well,  I  take  up 
the  newspapers — good  \  What  then?  Why,  one  says  black,  and  the 
other  says  white ;  tweedle-dum,  tweedle-dee !  What  do  I  care  for  that ! 
I  am  a  fiunily-man,  and  come  —  and  come ' 

*  For  your  game  of  dominoes,'  suggested  Rodolphe. 

'Every  night,'  continued  Lamb.  *  Well,  suppose  now — you  under- 
stand!' 

*  First-rate,'  replied  the  other. 

^  I  read  an  article  against  my  side.  That  makes  me  angry,  and  my 
blood  boils ;  because,  you  see,  Mr.  Rodolphe,  all  these  papers  are  a  pack 
of  lies — yes,  lies  1'  shouted  he  in  his  shrillest  note,  *ahd  the  editors  arc 
scribblers  and  robber*.' 

'Really,  now,  Mr.  Lamb  I' 

*  Yes,  robbers ! '  pursued  the  clerk.  '  They  hare  caused  all  the  harm 
that  ever  happened.  They  made  the  revolution  and  the  national  bank- 
ruptcy.    Witness  Murat.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  Rodolphe,  ^Marat  you  mean.' 
*No,  nol'  replied  Lamb,  'Murat;  I  saw  him  buried  when  I  was  a 
boy.' 

*I  assure  you ' 

*And  they  made  a  piece  at  the  Circus  about  him — there  now  !' 
'  Very  well,  then,'  said  Rodolphe,  *  Murat  be  it' 

*  That 's  what  I  've  been  telling  you  this  hour ! '  cried  Lamb.  •  Murat : 
he  used  to  work  in  a  cellar — think  I  do  n't  know !  Come,  suppofie  now  I 
Were  n't  the  Bourbons  right  to  guillotine  him  for  being  a  traitor  ? ' 

*  Guillotine  1  when  ?  Traitor !  how  ?  *  cried  Rodolphe,  catching,  in  his 
turn,  the  other  by  the  coat-button. 

*  Why,  Marat.' 

*No,  no,  Mr.  Lamb!  Murat  you  said  just  now.  Let's  understand 
each  other,  for  heaven's  sake.' 

*  Certainly ;  Marat  I  said.  A  blackguard  he  was,  too !  He  betrayed 
the  Emperor  in  1815.  That's  why  I  say  all  the  papers  are  afike,'  con- 
tinued Lamb,  coming  back  to  the  thread  of  what  he  called  his  explana- 
tion. *  Do  you  know  what  I  should  like,  Mr.  Rodolphe  ?  Come,  suppose 
now !  I  should  like  a  good  newspaper,  not  too  big,  and  not  making 
sentences  about  every  thing ' 

*You  are  hard  to  suit,'  said  Rodolphe;  *a  newspaper  without  sen- 
tences!' 

*  Yes ;  follow  my  argument.' 
'  1  'm  trying  to.' 

*A  newspaper  which  should  merely, tell  ufl  the  King's  health  and  the 
state  of  the  crops.*  What,  after  all,  what 's  the  use  of  all  these  leadeii, 
that  one  can't  make  head  or  tail  of?  Come,  suppose  now !  I 'm  at  tlie 
mayor's  office  —  ain't  I?  I  keep  my  register — good!  Well,  it's  as  if 
A  person  should  come  to  me  and  say, '  Mr.  Lamb,  you  register  the  deaths? 

*  If  Mr.  Lamb  has  not  raccttmbed  to  his  apoplexy  yst,  the  sUta  of  tb«  Parisian  press  andsr 
ths  prvsent  goreminent  must  be  exactly  to  his  tasto. 
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Very  well,  now  write  this,  and  that,  and  the  other.'  And  the  newspapers 
are  just  the  same  thing,'  quoth  he  in  oonclusion. 

'  Clearly,'  said  a  by-stander  who  understood  him. 

And  Mr.  Lamb,  after  receiving  the  congratulations  of  some  frequenters 
of  the  place  who  shared  his  opinion,  went  back  to  his  game  of  dominoes. 

*  I  Ve  put  him  in  his  place,'  said  he,  pointing  to  Rodolphe. 

*  What  a  jackass ! '  said  the  latter,  who  had  turned  round  and  seated 
hiinself  at  the  same  table  with  Schaunard  and  CoUine. 

*A  nice  head  he  has,  with  his  cab-hood  eye-lids  and  his  billiard-ball 
eyes,'  observed  Schaumuxl,  pulling  out  a  well-smoked  throat-scorcher, 

*  A  very  pretty  pipe,  that  of  yours,  Sir,'  said  Rodolphe. 

*  Oh  I  I  hav^  a  prettier  one  to  go  into  society  with,'  answered  Schau- 
nard carelessly.     '  Hand  us  over  some  tobacco,  Colline.' 

*  By  Jove !'  exclaimed  the  philosopher,  *  I  have  n't  any  left.' 

'Allow  QIC  to  offer  you  some,'  said  Rodolphe,  taking  a  paper  of  tobacco 
from  his  pocket,  and  placing  it  on  the  table. 

To  this  act  of  politeness  Colline  felt  himself  bound  to  respond,  by  the 
offer  of  something  to  drink.  Rodolphe  accepted.  The  conversation  took 
a  literary  turn.  Rodolphe,  interrogated  on  his  profession,  (which  his 
dress  had  already  revealed,)  confessed  his  connection  with  the  Muses,  and 
called  for  another  horn.  As  the  waiter  was  going  to  take  away  the  bot* 
tie,  Schaunard  begged  him  to  be  good  enough  to  leave  it.  He  had  heard 
resounding  in  one  of  Colline's  pockets  the  silvery  notes  of  two  five-franc 
pieces.  Rodolphe  soon  got  up  to  the  pitch  of  his  two  friends,  and  in  his 
turn  disclosed  to  them  his  seci'ets. 

Doubtless  they  would  have  remained  there  all  night,  if  the  waiters  had 
not  begged  them  to  go  away.  Before  they  had  advanced  ten  steps,  (which 
it  took  thc;m  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  do,^  they  were  surprised  by 
a  tremendous  shower.  Colline  and  Rodolphe  lived  at  opposite  ends  c^ 
Paris ;  one  in  the  Isle  St  Louis,  the  other  at  Montmartre.  Schaunard, 
who  had  completely  forgotten  that  be  had  no  home,  asked  them  to  come 
home  with  him. 

'  I  live  close  by,'  said  he.  '  We  will  pass  the  night  in  talking  art  and 
literature.' 

*  You  shall  play,'  said  Colline,  *  and  Rodolphe  will  recite  his  poems.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  said  Schaunard,  Uet  's  be  gay ;  we  have  only  one  life  to 
Uve.' 

When  they  had  arrived  at  the  house,  (which  it  took  Schaunard  some 
time  to  recognize,)  he  sat  down  a  moment  on  the  curb-stone,  waiting  for 
Rodolphe  and  Colline,  who  had  gone  into  a  wine-merchant's  luckily  still 
open,  to  procure  the  rudiments  of  a  supper.  As  they  were  coming  out, 
he  ]al<k^ked  several  times  at  the  gate,  having  a  vague  recollection  that 
the  porter  was  apt  to  keep  him  waiting.  At  length  the  gate  opened,  and 
old  Durand,  plunged  in  the  luxury  of  his  first  sleep,  and  not  remember- 
ing that  Schaunard  was  no  longer  a  lodger  there,  (fid  not  move  when  he 
heard  the  latter's  name  through  his  little  window. 

Just  as  they  had  all  three  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stairs — a  very  long 
and  laborious  ascent — Schaunard,  who  went  first,  uttered  a  cry  of  aston- 
ishment on  finding  a  key  in  the  door  of  his  room. 

*  What's  the  matter?'  asked  Rodolphe. 
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*  I  do  n't  understand,'  muttened  he.  *  I  find  the  key  which  I  took  away 
this  morning  still  in  my  door.  "We  shall  see ;  I  put  it  in  this  pocket 
By  Jove,  it 's  there  yet  I '  exclaimed  he,  producing  the  key.    *  It 's  magic ! ' 

'Phantasmagoria!'  said  Colline. 
'Dlusiou!' added  Rodolpbe. 

*  But,'  continued  Schaunard,  with  a  perceptible  tremor  in  his  voice,  *  do 
you  hear  that ! ' 

•What!' 
'What!' 

*  My  piano — playing  of  itself:  u/,  fot,  mt,  re,  do,  la,  Bt,  9ol,  re — scamp 
of  Are/  it  will  always  be  false.' 

*  This  can't  be  your  room,'  said  Rodolphe,  adding  in  the  ear  of  Colline^ 
on  whom  he  was  leaning  heavily,  *  He  is  tipsy.' 

'  I  believe  you.    In  the  first  place,  it 's  not  a  piano ;  it 's  A  flute.' 

*  You  're  tipsy  too,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  the  poet  to  the  philosopher, 
who  had  sat  down  on  the  landing;  *  it's  a  fiddle.' 

*  A  fid-diddle  I  phew  I  I  say,  Schaunard,'  sputtered  Colline,  pulling 
his  friend  by  the  legs,  'I  like  that!  Our  friend  pretends  it's  a  fid- 
.did ' 

*  Heavens  and  earth  I '  cried  Schaunard,  in  the  utmost  terror,  *  my  piano 
keeps  playing  1    It 's  magic ! ' 

*  rhantas-mag-goria  I  "ejaculated  Colline,  letting  fall  one  of  two  bottles 
which  he  carried  hi  his  hand. 

'  Illusion ! '  screamed  Rodolphe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  row  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  person  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold,  holding  a  thriee-branched  candle-stick,  with  one 
red  wax- candle  in  it 

*  What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen?*  inquired  he,  bowing  politely  to 
tho  three  friends. 

*  Heavens !  what  have  I  done  ?  I  am  wrong ;  tjiis  is  not  where  I  live,' 
said  Schaunard. 

*  Pray,  Sir,  excuse  our  friend,'  added  Colline  and  Rodolphe  together ; 
•he  is  in  the  third  heaven  of  tipplers.' 

Suddenly  a  ray  of  intelligence  flashed  across  the  drunken  confusion'  of 
Schaunard ;  he  had  just  discovered  on  the  door  the  remains  of  a  line 
written  in  chalk : 

*/  have  come  three  times  for  my  New-Year^e,  Phkmt,' 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  am  at  home ! '  he  cried.  *  Look  at  the  visiting-card  that 
Phemy  left  on  me  last  New- Year.    This  is  my  door,  and  no  mistake.' 

•Good  heavens !'  said  Rodolphe,  *I  am  really  confounded.' 

*  I  assure  you.  Sir,'  added  Colline, '  I  am  helping  my  friend  to  be  con- 
founded as  hard  as  I  can.' 

The  young  man  could  not  help  laughing.  *If  you  will  step  in  a 
minute,  he  replied,  *no  doubt  your  friend  will  acknowledge  his  error  as 
soon  as  he  has  seen  the  premises.' 

*  Willingly.'  And  the  poet  and  philosopher,  each  taking  Schaunard 
by  one  arm,  conducted  him  into  the  room,  or  rather  palace  of  Marcel ; 
for  such  the  reader  has  doubtless  recognized  him  to  be. 

Schaunard  rolled  his  eyes  vaguely  around,  muttering,  •  It  is  surprising 
how  my  lodging  is  beautified.' 
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^  Well,  are  you  convinced  now  ^*  demanded  Colline.  But  Schaunard, 
having  found  the  piano,  walked  up  to  it  and  touched  the  keys. 

^  Listen  to  this,  all  of  you ! '  he  exclaimed,  rattling  over  the  notes. 
'  Very  good ;  the  animal  knows  its  master.  Sij  la,  sol,  fa,  mij  re — scamp 
of  a  re  /  alway^  false.    I  told  you  it  was  my  instrument* 

'  He  insists  I '  said  Colline  to  Rodolphe. 

'  He  insists ! '  repeated  Rodolphe  to  Marcel 

*And  that!'  continued  Schaunard,  pointing  to  the  spangled  petticoat, 
*  that 's  not  my  decoration,  I  suppose  ? '  And  he  looked  Marcel  fiercely 
in  the  face.  *  And  this,'  he  went  on,  detaching  from  the  wall  the  sheriff's 
notice  already  mentioned,  and  beginning  to  read:  ^Consequently,  Mr, 
Schaunard  is  bound  to  evacuate  the  premises,  and  restore  them  in  good 
and  tenantable  repair,  on  the  eighth  day  of  April  in  the  year  aforesaid, 
before  noon.  Witness  the  present  instrument,  of  which  the  expenses  are 
five  francs^  *  Ah,  am  not  I  Schaunard,  to  whom  they  have  given  sheriff's 
notice ;  the  honors  of  the  stamp ;  expenses  five  francs  ?  And  there,'  he 
continued,  recognizing  bis  slippers  on  Marcel's  feet,  *  are  those  not  my 
(dippers — the  gift  of  a  beloved  hand  ?  It  is  your  turn,  Sir,  to  ^plain 
your  presence  among  my  penates.' 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  Marcel,  addressing  himself  to  the  other  two,  *  your 
friend  is  at  home,  I  confess.' 

*  Ah ! '  cried  Schaunard,  *  that 's  lucky.' 

*  But,'  continued  Marcel,  '  I  am  at  home  too.' 
'Nevertheless,  Sir,'  said  Rodolphe,  Vif  our  friend  recognizes ' 

*  Yes,'  repeated  Colline,  *  if  our  friend  rec ' 

'And  if  you  on  your  part. recollect  how  it  is ' 

*  Yes,  how  it  is,'  echoed  Colline. 

*  Pray,  sit  down,  gentlemen,'  said  Marcel, '  and  I  will  explain  the  mys- 
tery to  you.' 

'  Suppose  we  moisten  the  explanation,'  suggested  Colline. 

*  By  taking  a  bite,'  added  Rodolphe. 

The  four  young  men  sat  down,  and  attacked  a  piece  of  cold  veal. 
Marcel  then  explained  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  landlord 
that  morning,  when  he  came  to  move  in. 

'  Then,'  said  Rodolphe,  *  the  gentleman  is  perfectly  right ;  he  is  at  home 
here.' 

*  You  are  all  at  home,'  said  Marcel  politely. 

But  it  was  very  hard  work  to  make  Schaunard  understand  what  had 
happened.  A  ludicrous  incident  helped  to  complicate  the  situation. 
Schaunard,  in  goinff  to  look  for  something  in  a  draw,  found  there  the 
change  of  Marcel's  Ive-hundred-franc  bill. 

*  I  was  sure,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  my  friend  Luck  would  not  forsake 
me.  I  recollect,  now,  I  went  out  to  look  for  him  this  morning.  We 
must  have  crossed  each  other  on  the  way.  How  lucky  I  left  my  draw 
open!' 

'  Sweet  illusion !'  sighed  Rodolphe,  as  he  saw  Schaunard  arranging  the 
specie  in  equal  piles. 

*  Dream — false  dream :  such  is  our  life !'  added  the  philosopher. 
Marcel  lauffhed. 

An  hour  after  they  were  all  four  fast  asleep. 
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At  noon  they  awoke,  and  seemed  astonished  at  finding  themselves 
together.  Schaunaid,  CoUine,  and  Rodolphe  appeared  not  to  know  one 
another,  and  said  ^  Sir'  to  one  another.  Marcel  was  obliged  to  remind 
them  that  they  had  come  there  together  the  night  before.  Just  then  old 
Durand  entered. 

*  Sir,'  said  he  to  Marcel,  *  to-day  is  the  ninth  of  April ;  there  is  mud 
in  the  street,  and  His  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  continues  to  be  King  of 
France  and  Navarre.  Hullo  I'  cried  the  porter,  beholding  his  former 
k>dger, '  Mr.  Schaunard,  how  did  you  come  here  V 

^  By  telegraph,'  replied  Schaunard. 

*  Well,  you  are  a  joker,'  said  the  porter. 

*'  Durand,'  interposed  Marcel, '  I  do  not  choose  the  servants  to  take 
part  in  our  conversation  ;  so  to  the  eating-house,  and  order  breakfast  for 
four.  Here  is  the  bill  of  fare,'  handing  him  a  slip  of  paper.  'Run 
along !  Gentlemen,'  continued  Marcel  to  the  three  young  men, '  you 
(^ered  me  supper  last  night ;  allow  me  to  offer  you  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing ;  not  at  my  rooms,  but  at  oura,'  he  added,  giving  his  hand  to  Schau- 
ntfd. 

After  break&st  Rodolphe  claimed  the  floor. 

*  Gentlemen,'  said  he, '  allow  me  to  leave  you.' 

*'  No,'  said  the  sentimental  Schaunard,  *  let  us  iiever  leave  each  other.' 

*  Indeed,  we  are  very  comfortable  here,'  put  in  Colline. 

*To  leave  you  a  moment,'  Rodolphe  proceeded.  *  To-morrow  the 
^ Scarf  cf  IrW*  appears,  a  journal  of  faahion,  of  which  I  am  head  writer. 
I  must  go  to  correct  my  proofe.     In  an  hour  I  will  be  back.' 

'Ah,'  said  CoQine,  *•  that  reminds  me  that  I  have  to  give  a  lesson  to 
an  Indian  prince,  who  has  come  to  Paris  to  learn  Arabic.' 

*  Go  to-morrow,'  said  Marcel. 

'To^y  is  pay-day,'  replied  the  philosopher.  'And  moreover,  I  con- 
Ifan,  this  fine  day  wiU  be  lost  to  me  if  I  do  not  take  a  turn  in  the  book- 
nutfket.' 

'  But  you  will  return  after  you  turn  f '  asked  Schaunard. 

'  Swift  as  an  arrow  launched  by  hand  unerring,^  replied  the  philosopher, 
who  loved  eccentric  similes. 

And  he  walked  oflT  with  Rodolphe. 

*  Suppose,'  said  Schaunard, '  instead  of  pampering  myself  on  the  pil- 
low of  idleness,  I  were  to  look  about  for  some  money  to  appease  the 
rapacity  of  Mr.  Bernard!' 

'  You  still  intend  to  quit,  then  ? '  said  Marcel  anxiously. 

*  By  Jove,  I  must  I  uter  the  notice  to  quit,  ex])enses  five  francs.' 
*Then,  if  you  move,  you  canr  away  your  furniture  ?' 

'  I  rather  think  so.     I  shan't  leave  a  hair,  as  Bernard  says.' 

*  That  will  be  inconvenient  for  me,  who  hired  your  room  furnished.' 
'That's  a  fact,'  said  Schaunard ;  adding,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  *  but  I 

have  no  good  reason  for  supposing  I  shaU  find  the  seventy-five  francs 
to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  the  day  srfter.' 

'  Stop  I  I  've  an  idea,'  said  Marcel. 

'Bring  it  out' 

'This  is  our  situation:  legally  the  lodging  is  mine,  for  I  have  paid  a 
month  in  adv)ance.' 
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*The  lod^ff,  yes ;  but  the  furniture — when  I  pay,  I  take  that  away 
legally ;  I  would  illegally  if  I  could.' 

^  So,  then,  you  have  furniture  and  no  lodging,  and  I  a  lodging  and  no 
furniture.' 
/Exactly.'^ 

*  Now,  1  like  this  lodging.' 

*  And  I  never  liked  it  better  than  I  do  now,' 

'  Well,  we  can  arrange  the  business.    Stay  with  me.  .  I  provide  the 
room,  and  you  the  furniture.' 
*And  the  rent!* 

*  Since  I  have  money  now,  I  will  pay  the  first ;  after  that  it  will  be 
your  turn.     Consider.' 

*I  never  consider — especially  about  accepting  a  proposition  which 
pleases  me.    I  accept  gladly.    Tainting  and  Music  are  sisters.' 

*  Sisters-in-law,  at  least.' 

At  this  moment  Golline  and  Rodolphe  entered,  having  met  on  the 
road.    Marcel  and  Schaunard  informed  them  of*  their  partnership. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  Rodolphe,  shaking  his  pockets, '  I  stand  dinner  fi>r 
the  company.' 

'  Just  what  I  was  going  to  have  the  honor  to  propose,'  said  Golline, 
pulling  out  of  his  pocket  a  piece  of  gold,  which  he  put  into  his  eye. 
*  My  prince  gave  me  that  to  buy^  a  granmiar,  which  cost  me  six  sous, 
ready  money.' 

*And  I,'  said  Rodolphe,  *made  the  treasurer  of  the  ^  Scarf  of  /m' 
advance  me  thirty  francs,  on  the  plea  that  I  had  to  be  vaccinated.  So  I 
maintain  my  offer.' 

*SodoI.' 

*  WeU,  then,  we  must  toss  up  for  who  shall  pay.' 

*  No,'  cried  Schaunard,  *  I  know  something  better ;  s  much  better 
means  of  solving  the  difficulty.' 

'Whatisit?' 

*  Rodolphe  shall  pay  for  the  dinner,  and  Colline  ^ve  us  a  supper.' 

*  That's  what  I  call  a  judgment  of  Solomon  I'  said  the  philosopher. 
The  dinner  took  place  at  a  provincial  eating-house  in  the  Eue  Dau- 

phine,  famous  for  its  literary  waiters.  Having  to  keep  a  comer  for  sup- 
per, they  ate  and  drank  moderately.  The  acquaintance  which  had  been 
founded  the  night  before  became  more  intimate ;  each  of  the  young  men 
hung  out  the  standard  of  his  party  in  art ;  all  four  were  conscious  of 
equal  courage  and  similar  hopes.  At  the  end  of  the  meal,  which  termi- 
nated ^vith  a  sort  of  gravity,  Rodolphe  rose  to  propose  a  toast  to  the 
future ;  and  Colline  replied,  in  a  discourse  taken  from  none  of  his  old 
authors,  and  containing  no  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  simply  speaking  the 
plain  language  of  that  frankness  which  makes  you  understand  so  well 
what  it  expresses  so  badly. 

AAer  dinner  they  went  to  take  coffee  at  the  Momus,  where  they  had 
already  passed  the  evening  preceding.  From  that  day  the  establish- 
ment became  inhabitable  for  its  former  frequenters. 

After  coffee  and  liquor  the  society,  now  definitely  founded,  returned 
to  Marcel's  lodging,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Schaunard  Elyseey  or 
Palace.    While  Colline  was  ordering  the  promised  supper,  the  others 
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procured  crackers,  rockets,  and  various  other  fire-works,  and  before  sitting 
down  to  table,  they  let  off  from  the  windows  a  superb  pyrotechnic  exhi- 
bition, which  turned  the  whole  house  upside  down ;  during  which  the 
four  friends  sang  at  the  top  of  their  voices : 

'AUhaU!  all  hail//  all  hail  the  happy  day///' 

Next  morning  thev  found  themselves  together  again ;  this  time  wit];i- 
out  appearing  astonished.  Before  going  about  their  respective  affairs, 
they  breakfasted  frugally  at  the  Momus,  and  then  parted,  to  assemble 
there  again  in  the  evening — which  they  did  every  day  for  a  long  time. 


THE   8CTTHIAN   TO   HIS   OOBLBT. 


»  Y     W  U«. 


Ths  Scythiaiw,  aocording  to  HBmoi>OTUt,  vsed  the  skoU  of  aa  enemy  eUin  in  betUe  (br  a 
4riiikiiif<ap.  It  waa  lint  lined  with  gold,  and  wrapped  about  with  buU*a  hide,  which  waa  alao 
gildoi     The  goblet,  ao  prepared,  waa  uaed  by  them  in  ordinary,  and  at  their  banqoeta. 


Com  praas  my  \niriiiiig  lipa^  my  foe  -^ 

Ha  I  how  tny  kisaeft  through  me  dartl 
Brave  eup !  I  feel  thy  red  lira  g^ow, 

And  leap  to  flame  within  my  heart 
Kiaa  me  again  1  The  hand  was  strong, 
Jd  And  armed  with  mighty  that  wrougbt  me  ill ; 

vYengeance  watched  above  my  Wrong; 

That  might  is  crushed,  the  hand  is  chiU. 

Hurrah ! 


Qive  me  the  roses.    I  would  whelm 

In  frM^nt  buds  his  shrivelled  brow : 
How  lighter  than  the  braaen  helm 

My  garland  binds  his  temples  now  1 
Through  Persian  steel,  with  wound  for  wound, 

At  last  I  reached  him  on  the  plain ; 
That  night  the  hungry  prowlers  found 

A  headless  trunk  among  the  slain. 

Hurrah  1 


Fill  me  the  wine.    I  drink  to  her 

Who  sleeps  beneath  dark  Helle's  wave : 
Why  broke  my  faithless  scimeter 

When  she  became  the  Persian's  slave? 
Revenge  I  revenge  I    Ah  me  I  no  more 

My  spear  his  quivering  heart  shall  know  ; 
But  on  the  far  and  soundless  shore 

My  arm  again  shall  reach  my  foe ! 

Hurrah  1 
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LiKB  the  peal  of  distant  thunder 

'Booming  through  the  eull^n  night; 
Like  the  earthquake's  rumbliog  shudder, 

Paling  cities  with  affright^ 
Swells  &e  roar  of  revolution 

Far  o*er  palaced  hills  and  plainS) 
From  the  heart  of  trampled  millions 

Blindly  bursting  from  their  chains. 

0  for  one  of  lordly  presence, 
One  of  genius  all  sublime, 
On  whose  brow  in  light  were  written, 

WORTRT  OK  THE  TaSK  A^D  TiMKI 

Gloriously  to  solve  the  problem. 

With  the  sword  of  CHARLEMAoyx, 
'  What  shall  be  the  fate  of  Europe, 
Cossack  or  Republican  f ' 

Hark !  methinks  the  stifled  murmur 

Of  avenging  wrath  and  shame, 
Growing  to  artic\ilate  utterance, 

Syllables  at  last  a  name.; 
One  whilom  that  thrilled  the  tyrants 

With  a  more  than  mortal  dread; 
One  Valhalla's  proudest  welcomed. 

Mightiest  of  the  r^al  dead  I 

Victor  in  a  hundred  battles, 

In  as  many  hostile  lands, 
Twixt  the  Moskwa's  frozen  horrors 

And  Syene's  burning  sands ; 
From  thy  bannered  mausoleum, 

Toweriug  o'er  the  mournful  Seine, 
Wakened  by  the  shout  of  nations, 

Burst  upon  the  scene  again  I 

Not  in  pomp  of  royal  purple. 

Sceptre,  crown,  and  orinamme, 
Such  as  erst  thy  triumph  blazoned 

In  re^lendent  Notre-Dame ; 
But  as  when  France  first  received  thee, 

Lord  of  humbled  Austria, 
Nobler  in  thy  plain  gray  saga. 

And  thy  simple  chapeau-bras. 

When  around  thy  surf-beat  dungeon 

Wildly  raved  Uie  midnight  blast^ 
Tete  d'armke*  sublimed  the  tumult 

As  thy  stormier  spirit  passed  I 
How  sublimer  were  the  echo 

Of  thy  dying  words  to-day, 
C/Ould  the  voice  of  mustering  million*} 

Hail  thee  Freedom's  Tete  aarm^e  I 


'  The  last  words  of  NAPOLioN. 
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Wak€f  O  wake,  then,  awordeid  sleeper, 

From  thy  bivouac  of  death  ( 
Thou  wliore  nostril's  living  ether 

Was  the  cannon's  fiery  breath : 
'  Lo  I  against  the  hosts  of  tyrants 

Freedotn's  host  its  phalanx  knits ; 
Wake,  and  o'er  the  people's  battle 

Bring  the  sua  of  Austerlitzl 

Kever  yet  in  all  their  perils^ 

All  their  agonies,  till  now. 
Have  they^needed  such  a  Mextob, 

Such  a  present  Mabs  as  thou, 
'(jrainst  toeir  banded  foes  to  lead  them. 

With  thy  old  prophetic  trust, 
Till  the  last  of  throned  oppressors, 

Crushed  and  crownless,  bite  the  dust 

llien,  resumed  thy  martial  eereme&ts^ 

Bleep  the  dreamtess  sleep  again, 
In  thy  bannered  mausoleum. 

Towering  o'er  the  joyous  Seine ; 
Hailed  with  grateful  Requirscat, 

Breathed  from  every  peopled  dime, 
'  This  timb  FAiTHrut  to  his  misszok. 

Worthy  or  his  Task  subumxJ  ' 


EXTRACTS    FROM    A   TRAVELLER'S    NOTE-BOOK. 


•  T     UOH.     At-  HAM     IT.     CAVPBBLX,. 


Thb  noble  steam-fihip  Hbrmakh  lay  in  the  So)jft}iampton  docks  in  May, 
1848,  undergoing  some  slight  repairs.  It  was  her  first  introduction  to 
English  waters,  and  many  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria  passed  through 
the  elegant  cabin,  and  admired  the  finish  and  arrangements  of  the  state- 
rooms, and  expressed  a  desire  to  make  a  part  of  the  large  number  of 
passengers  who  were  daily  gathering  in  preparatory  to  their  return  home. 
I  was  summoned  down  from  London  by  the  American  Consul,  and  yet 
on  my  arrival  found  that  some  days  must  pass  before  the  vessel  would 
be  in  a  proper  condition  to  leave.  Away  down  in  her  vast  hold  the  sons 
of  Vulcan  were  wielding  their  hammers,  and  every  blow  they  struck 
rendered  more  secure  our  homeward  voyage.  More  than  a  hundred 
passengers  were  gathered,  and  it  was  evident  that  we  must  find  amuse- 
ment and  employment  for  a  few  days.  That  true-hearted  and  gallant  old 
B2ulor,  Captain  Crabtree,  was  every  where  present,  with  a  pleasant  smile 
and  words  of  cheer  for  all.  We  looked  around  to  see  what  objects  of 
interest  were  in  the  neighborhood*  We  explored  the  old  town  of  South- 
ampton ;  tried  to  call  up  visions  of  its  condition  and  appearance  in  early 
days,  in  2^;e8  long  gone  by,  when  Caimte  sat  on  the  shore  and  bade  the 
sea  retire,  but  re^l-like  it  paid  no  regard  to  the  commands  of  majesty. 
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A  mile  or  two  belpw^  and  looking  out  on  the  waters,  were  the  fine  nuns 
of  Netley  Abbey,  and  thither  one  pleasant  day  I  found  my  steps  turning 
in  company  widi  a  fellow-passenger.  I  had  never  met  him  before,  but 
he  was  the  friend  of  my  friend.  For  many  years  he  had  been  a  sojourner 
and  traveller  in  the  far  East.  He  had  wandered  around  the  base  of 
Mount  Arafat,  and  had  penetrated  the  fastnesses  in  the  wild  mountains 
of  Koordistan.  He  had  been  present  at  the  disentombing  of  ancient 
Nineveh  ;  and  he  had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  lamented  missionary,  Dr. 
Grant,  and  had  buried  him  near  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  under  the 
walls  of  the  old  city  of  Mosul.  We  sat  down  in^Qie  shade  of  these 
ruins,  near  the  spot  where  the  monks  of  old  had  sat  on  their  stone-seats 
and  conununed  on  things  present  and  to  come.  Large  trees  had  growi} 
up,  and  now  threw  their  branches  over  the  place  once  the  abode  of  men, 
and  which  form  now  the  only  covering  of  the  *  long-drawn  aisle.'  The 
vaulted  and  fretted  roof  is  gone.  The  pealing  anthem  is  no  longer  heard, 
and  for  centuries  the  hoary  hand  of  Time  has  been  turning  into  dust  and 
ashes  this  once  proud  hom^  of  men  who  professed  the  religion  of  Christ. 
The  rooks  were  cawing  above  us,  and  chattering  as  if  l3ieir  own  exclusive 
domain  was  intruded  vpon.  We  gathered  some  simple  wild  flowers,  and 
my  new  friend  pressed  them,  and  on  our  voyage  gave  them  to  me  as  a 
memento  of  our  visit  to  the  ruins  of  that  old  Abbey.  I  have  them  now, 
and  they  are  a  memorial  of  the  giver  also,  and  the  only  one ;  and  he,  too, 
now  sleeps  far  away  from  home  and  kindred,  in  an  unrecorded  grave  in 
Central  Asia. 

But  as  we  sat  beneath  those  ruins,  our  conversation  was  of  that  won- 
derful land  where  he  bad  dwelt;  of  those  sacred  places  which  were 
the  cradle  of  our  race,  where  Abraham  hved,  where  the  ark  rested,  and 
where  the  Son  of  God  died  for  man.  The  curious  developments  mak- 
ing at  that  time  by  Mr.  Layard  formed  another  fruitful  subject :  how  the 
truth  of  Scripture  was  sustained ;  how  upon  the  long-buried  tablets 
there  arose  to  view  the  names  of  Babylonish  rulers,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, of  those  whose  very  existence  was  o^ily  known  by  their  mention 
in  the .  01(f  Testament  From  beneath  those  Abbey  ruins  we  looked 
across  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^  and  then  thoughts  of  Richmond  and 
of  the  *"  Dairyman's  Daughter '  seemed  to  link  the  place  where  we  were 
with  those  lands,  and  scenes,  and  events,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
sacred  narrative.  The  same  principles  of  our  holy  religion  governed 
the  monarch  of  Israel  and  the  Dairyman's  daughter.  Thus  we  mused, 
and  called  up  the  names  and  memories  of  the  great  and  good,  and 
dropped  a  tear  at  the  remembrance  of  him  who  was  our  common  friend, 
and  whose  face  we  were  to  see  no. more  upon  the  earth. 

Returning  after  a  day  thus  spent,  and  with  the  feelings  which  had  been 
kindled  by  this  visit  to  Netley  Abbey,  I  commended  it  to  the  attention  of 
a  young-lady  passenger,  then  on  her  return  to  Baltimore  from  a  winter's 
sojourn  in  Rome.  She  had  talent,  and  her  mind  was  well  stored  and 
cultivated  by  study  and  observation.  But  the  proposition  did  not  seem 
to  be  favorably  received.  She  replied,  that  after  seeing  the  ruins  of  Italy 
she  had  no  curiosity  to  see  ruins  of  so  recent  an  origin  as  those  of  Net- 
ley  Abbey.  I  said  my  friend  who  was  with  me  was  deeply  interested, 
and,  ^  AUow  me  to  introduce  him,  for  he  has  just  come  from  ancient  Nine- 
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veb,  and  has  been  examining  the  ruins  of  a  city  which  was  lost  to  the 
world  before  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Rome  were  laid/  ^  I  give  up,' 
was  her  ready  reply.  She,  too,  has  since  been  gathered  to  her  final  rest- 
ing-place, leaving  a  mourning  husband,  then  a  lover,  and  who  was  also 
one  of  our  fellow-passengers. 

Another  visit  a  day  or  two  after  was  to  the  old  city  of  Winchester. 
I  say  old,  because  no  one  can  now  tell  when  its  foundations  were  laid, 
but  legendary  lore  carries  back  the  period  to  near  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  before  Romulus  began  to  build  the  *  walls  of  lofty 
Rome.'  Here  in  Winchester  in  early  times  the  kings  of  ancient  Britain 
ruled.  The  Saxon  monarchs  here  dwelt,  and  the  wassail-bowl  went 
round.  Uere  is  the  birth  and  burial-place  of  St  S within.  The  ashes  of 
the  great  Alfred  have  rested  here  for  near  a  thousand  years  since  his 
death.  The  Norman  conqueror  here  held  his  court.  From  here  went  out 
the  order  for  the  *  curfew  bell.'  Here  was  made  up  *  The  Boll  of  Win- 
cheeteTy  called  by  the  people,  from  their  aversion  to  the  measure,  the 
*  Doomsday  Book^  Here  were  framed  and  enacted  many  of  the  ancient 
statutes  which  have  been  lost  in  the  flood  of  time  only  to  reappear  in 
the  principles  of  the  *  English  Common  Law?  No  one  can  wander  round 
and  look  at  the  old  cathedral,  ^nd  at  the  tombs  of  so  many  whose  names 
are  familiar  in  English  history,  at  the  monuments  and  relics  of  other 
times,  without  emotion.  Shorn  of  her  power,  deprived  of  her  regal  dig- 
nity, with  a  population  now  reaching  only  about  ten  thousand,  this  once 
royal  city  is  chiefly  interesting  in  her  associations  with  the  past.  To  me 
the  object  of  greatest  interest  was  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross.  This  char- 
ity was  founded  more  than  seven  hundred  years  ago ;  and  it  is  said  that 
there  is  no  other  institution  in  England  which  in  diat  long  lapse  of  time 
has  so  little  changed  from  its  original  constitution  and  appearance.  It 
is  situated  outside  the  present  city,  a  distance  of  half  or  three-quarters 
<^  a  mile. 

Strolling  along  by  the  side  of  the  hawthorn  hedges,  and  listening  to 
the  notes  of  the  cuckoo,  and  musing  over  the  scenes  of  the  past,  I  found 
myself  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  entering  under  the  old  arch 
and  standing  in  the  presence  of  the  jolly  porter  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Crofls.  I  knew  that  he  was  allowed  a  certain  number  of  loaves  of  bread 
and  gallons  of  beer  for  the  re&eshment  of  poor  travellers  and  wayfaring 
men.  My  companion,  a  good  old  fashioned  merchant  of  our  good  city 
of  New- York,  full  of  good  feelings  and  kindly  sympathies,  but  whoi,  I 
fancy,  is  more  attracted  by  the  present  than  the  past,  was  a  little  sur- 
prised as  he  saw  me  remove  my  hat  and  address  this  guardian  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Hospital :  ^  Two  travellers,'  said  I, '  weary  and  worn  from 
a  &r-ofr  land,  passing  by  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  have  called  to  ask 
for  charity.  Give  them  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  horn  of  beer,  for  conscience' 
Bake.'  The  porter  listened  attentively,  then  opened  the  side-door  and  bade 
us  walk  in.  He  was  evidently  unused  to  such  set  and  formal  applications 
for  charity,  and  a  smile  played  around  the  comers  of  his  mouth  as  he 
placed  two  wooden  stools  for  us  to  sit  down  upon,  and  then  cut  and 
handed  us  a  piece  of  bread,  and  placed  in  each  of  our  hands  a  horn  cup 
filled  with  foaming  beer.  It  was  acceptable  after  our  walk ;  and  we  ate 
the  bread  and  drank  the  beer,  and  gave  thanks,  remembering  kindly  old 
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Henry  de  Blojs,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  brother  of  King  Stephen, 
and  who,  in  1130,  founded  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross.  Like  many  other 
charities,  its  purposes  have,  by  the  rapacity  of  the  Masters,  been  perverted. 
While  we  were  there,  the  carriage  of  the  present  Master,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Lord  Guilford,  drove  up.  The  four  fine  gi-ay  horses,  and  the 
liveried  servants,  indicated  that  the  present  Master  of  this  Hospital  was 
not  such  a  one  as  was  intended  by  the  old  Bishop  of  Winchester.  But 
though  a  large  portion  of  the  income  is  diverted  and  turned,  it  is  said, 
into  the  pockets  of  the  lordly  Master,  the  place  is  one  of  great  interest. 
The  old  pensioners  are  there ;  the  ancient  hall,  with  its  raised  place  for 
fire  in  the  centre,  with  an  opening  under  the  edge  of  the  roof  for  the 
smoke  to  pass  out ;  the  chapel,  the  dormitories,  all  tell  of  past  ages.  But 
enough  of  this.  We  returned  to  Southampton  delighted  with  our  ex- 
cursion, and  the  next  day  were  out  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  with  the  prow 
of  our  noble  steamer  turned  toward  the  setting  sun. 


&IOI-CULM. 

Sunset's  glow  lit  up  the  mountaina,  purpling  o'er  their  crests  of  snow, 
Faintly  heard,  their  torrent-fountaina  murmured  in  the  gor^e  below ; 
With  a  solemn  rustling  round  ub  waved  the  foliage  of  the  pme  : 
Nature's  glorious  beautj  bound  us  with  a  spell  mmost  divina. 

From  Arth's  vale,  with  feet  unweary,  we  had  trod  the  length'ning  way 
Where  the  Roesberg's  ruins  dreary  still  their  tale  of  sorrow  say : 
From  the  cliff-tops  high  and  hoary,  wide  unfolds  the  paee  of  woe  — 
Lowerti^  Rothen,  Goldau's  story  f  desolation's  sternest  snow. 

Past  each  station-chapel  *  wending,  soon  we  marked  the  fading  glow 
Gild  the  shrine  where  pilgrims,  bending,  praise  *  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow ;  'f 
All  things  wore  such  peaceful  seeming,  every  care  its  influence  stole. 
Like  the  bliss  we  know  in  dreaming  we  have  reached  some  long-sought  goaL 

Deeper  fell  the  twilight-shadow,  still  the  distant  peaks  were  bri^t^ 
While,  far  down,  eacn  verdant  meadow  slept  beneath  the  wing  of  night ; 
Ranz  des  Vaches  came  wildly  trilling  through  the  stilly  upper  air, 
Every  breath  with  music  filling,  echoed  softly  here  ana  there  I 

From  the  Culm,  when  vestal  Morning  oped  her  gray  and  timid  eye^ 

Till  the  fuU  and  fair  adorning  of  broad  earth  and  boundless  sky, 

Mute  we  gazed  I  v&les  still  benighted,  rose-tinged  peaks,  lakes,  ice-fields  wid<^ 

Grandeur  and  soft  beauty,  plighted,  sate  embracing  side  by  side  I 

Northward  fleams  Egeri's  water,  which  Morgarten's  dreadful  fray 
Reddened  with  victorious  slaughter,  when  the  Austrian  lost  the  day : 
Zurich's- lake  and  turrets  peeping  through  the  clefts  of  Albis  shine; 
Watch  along  the  horizon  keeping,  the  Black  Forest  leads  its  line. 

*  A  aeries  or  thirteen  small  chapels. 

f  La  Chapelle  de  *  Notre  Dame  das  Nelgev.' 
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Sempaeh's  lake  and  Reuaa'  swift  river,  with  thy  mirror,  bright  Lucerne, 
Kiiasaacht^  home  of  Tell's  own  quiver,  meet  the  ejes  that  westward  turn ; 
Jura's  outline,  long  and  swellings  old  Pilatns'  lofty  head, 
By  its  cloudy  bonnet  telling  skies  serene  and  tempests  iled  I  *      « 

Southward,  in  their  virgin  whiteness,  rise  the  noble  Alps  of  Berne ; 
Unterwalden*s  glacier-brightness ;  Uri,  desolate  and  stem : 
My  then  summits^  proudly  pMeeriog,  look  o*er  Schwy  t^  thriee-hallowed  spot  — 
Freedom's  altar  first  uprearing^  ^eedom's  watohword,  ne'er  forgot  1 

Silence,  with  her  brooding  pinion,  hovered  o'er  the  witching  scenes 
'Neath  her  magical  dominion  holding  mountain,  lake,  ravine ; 
Upward  clouds  of  mist  were  stealing  with  a  graoefu],  sea-like  flow. 
Hiding  now,  and  now  revealing,  all  the  picture  traced  below  1 

Wondrous  pictare,  choicest  limning,  sweetest  tones  and  sounds  of  fear ; 
Hnnter^s  hallo,  peasant's  hymninfl;,  rifting  ice  that  crasheth  near ; 
Lawine's  f  deep  and  awful  thunder,  heralded  b^  clouds  of'  snow ; 
Smooth  green  turf  that  smileth  under  shimmenng  mist-fall's  noiseless  flow. 

Strange  comming|ling  1  frost  and  flowers,  glacier^hasms^  valleys  fair ; 
Staubbach's  waving  veil  of  showers,  Leroan's  waves  of  beauty  rare^ 
Blending  with  thelthone's  'blue  rushing;'  sombre  Aar's  impetuous  tide; 
Chamouni  at  morning,  blushing  'neath  her  'Monarch's'  glance  of  pride! 

•  •      ^  •  •  • 

Thus  I  mused  while  downward  goin^  toward  the  lone  and  shaded  dell ; 
Soft  the  June  day's  breath  was  blowing  round  thy  chapel,  William  Tell  ! 
Truly  Gebsleb'b  tragic  story  ill  befitted  spot  so  fair : 
Ihongh  no  more  the  turf  is  gory,  seems  a  stain  still  resting  there. 

From  thy  lovely  festal  places,  Nature  I  keep  the  vengeful  hand. 
Wasting  Battle  s  dreadful  traces,  Slaughter's  mercenary  band ; 
Let  no  precious  pulses  falter  in  the  death-throes  of  mad  strife, 
Where  calm  Peace  hath  kept  her  altar  from  thy  morning  hour  of  life  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  the  beach  at  Kiissnaeht  darting,  sped  our  boat  along  the  tide, 
Clear  the  rowers'  song  of  parting  echoed  from  the  steep  lake-side ; 
Fitfully  the  lieht  breeze  creeping,,  scarcely  stirred  the  sleeping  bay ; 
O'er  its  crystiu  bosom  sweeping;  joyously  we  held  our  way  I 

Lueeme's  towers,  so  proud  and  sightly,  glittered  at  the  farther  shores 
As  we  neared  the  isle  that  brightly  smiles  the  circling  waters  o'er ; 
Merry  liite-day  bells  were  ringing,  and  the  city's  heart  was  gay : 
From  our  shallop  lightly  springing;  strolled  we  through  the  bright  array. 

Sprightly  youth  and  laughinip  maiden  frolicked  ihroug[h  the  maxy  dance^ 
With  fresh  flowers  her  £irk  locks  laden,  mischief  in  his  sidelong  glance  t 
Land  of  Nature's  noblest  painting,  land  of  innocent  delight^ 
Like  thy  snows^  that  know  no  tainting;  calm,  migestic,  beauteous^  bright  I 
BofCm,  Dtetmber,  185t.  WtttiAn  Wallao  Momavb 

*  Wamr  Pilttas  trOgt  sein  Hut, 
Dsnn  wird  das  Wetter  gut.' 
t  Lswinen :   STslanebsa.    * Staub-lawmenj*  or  xUH  avaUmcktM^  eonsistlng  of  Iqom  anow 
Tha  *  gnrndf^MBmen; '  hard,  eompacted  anow  and  iiA 
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CURIOSITIES     OF     CHARACTEB. 


PORTRAIT    OP    A    P  A  X  N  T  S  R. 


Two  facts  encourage  us  to  attempt  the  following  work  of  art  In  the 
first  place,  Jack  Morris  is  not  a  fightin<nr  man.  In  the  second  place,  he 
never  by  afty  chance  reads  a  paper.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  he 
knows  who  is  President  of  the  United  States.  We  are  quite  certain 
that  he  does  not  know  whether  General  Cass  be  a  Whig  or  a  Democrat. 
If  you  were  to  talk  to  him  of  Horace  Greeley  as  a  ferocious  filibuster,  or 
of  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  as  a  Mormon  pontiff,  he  would  not  be  in 
the  least  surprised.  They  are  not  people  of  his  world.  He  can't  read. 
It  is  out  of  his  line  altogether,  unless  for  professional  purposes.  He  is 
simply  a  painter,  and  in  his  mind  the  world  is  divided  into  four  elasaes : 
people  who  can  and  people  who  can't  paint ;  people  who  buy  and  people 
who  do  n't  buy  pictures.  This  premised,  we  advance  upon  our  subject, 
catch  him  at  a  nice  three-quarter  view,  and  go  to  work  to  depict  him, 
perfectly  guaranteed,  by  the  above  peculiarities  of  his  nature,  against  any 
fear  of  his  challenging  the  likeness,  or  its  author. 

Far  otherwise  would  it  be,  were  our  sketch  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
most  careless  croqub,  the  rudest  and  most  primeval  wood-cut ! 

But  it  is  not :  so  we  go  ahead  undauntedly. 

Jack  Morris  was  the  son  of  his  fether,  and  his  mother  was  a  lady  of 
some  fashion.  To  our  certain  knowledge,  she  had  a  stuffed  crimson 
ibis  in  her  drawing-room,  and  gave  a  party  once,  at  which  a  gentleman 
who  would  have  been  President,  if  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
elected,  was  present  We  met  him  there  ourselves,  along  with  the  rich 
bank-director  who  *bust  up'  last  week,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be  in 
California.     So  tliat  question  may  be  considered  settled. 

When  Jack  was  at  school,  the  chemical  constituents  of  his  system 
refused  to  absorb  Latin,  and  declined  to  annex  Greek  on  any  terms  what- 
ever. His  algebra  was  all  minus ;  he  correctly  calculated  that  arithmetic 
would  never  hgure  among  his  accomplishments ;  and  as  for  ancient  his- 
tory, his  story  never  in  any  respect  resembled  that  of  any  other  historian 
when  he  was  examined.  Whence  may  be  inferred,  that  either  Livy, 
Tacitus,  and  other  gentlemen  of  their  profession,  or  else  Jack  Morris  and 
his  &cts,  were  very  slightly  to  be  depended  on  by  compilers  of  encyclo- 
paedias. 

His  education  being  finished — that  is  to  say,  neither  Jack  himself  nor 
any  thing  else  having  been  accomplished  by  the  process — home  he 
came,  and  did  nothing  with  a  steady  i)ergcverance  that  strongly  impressed 
his  mother's  mind  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  genius. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  embarrassing  than  knowing  a  young  fellow  to 
be  a  genius,  and  not  having  the  remotest  idea  of  what  he  is  a  genius  in. 
Mrs.  V  anderbockser  Morris  was  in  this  precise  fix.    Jack  loafed  calmly. 
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He  was  almost  nineteen  yean  of  age,  and  began  to  stare  at  the  young 
ladies  very  critically.  He  concentrated  his  intellect  apparently  on  one  vast 
idea — the  hope  of  raising  a  moustache.  This  laudable  ambition  Provi- 
DSNCK  seemed  disposed  to  frustrate.  Nevertheless,  Jack  hoped  and  trusted, 
and  made  laFge  investments  in  the  grease  of  bears,  which  had  once  worn 
coats  of  a  more  woolly  texture  than  he,  in  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
natural  histoir,  suspected* 

One  day  Mrs,  Vanderbockser  Morris — who  was  a  descendant  of  the 
old  Dutch  family  of  Vanderbocksers,  formerly  high  and  mighty  grandees, 
and  awful  smokers  of  pipes — we  repeat,  Mrs.  Vanderbockser  Morris 
caught  Jack  deliberately  making  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  or,  more  cor^ 
rectly  speaking,  diagram,  (for  it  was  a  very  thick  and  severe  outline  of 
the  crimson  ibis  above  mentioned,)  in  the  splendid  album  which  a  disp 
tinguished  exile,  now  E-p-r-r  of  Fr-nce,  presented  formerly  to  Mrs. 
Vanderbockser  Morris,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  borrowed  two  hun- 
dred dollars  (the  autograph  vouching  for  the  same  is  still  extant,  in  the 
form  of  a  dishonored  bill)  of  Mr.  Vanderbockser  Morris^  her  tight-fisted 
but  prince^ccessible  husband. 

Mr.  Van  Morris,  as  his  friends  in  Wall-street,  who  had  not  time  for 
long  and  ancient  Dutch  names,  simply  called  him,  was  the  son  of  th^ 
Morris  so  remarkably  ill  used  about  the  ffreat  English  Savings-Bank  affair. 
Indignant  at  the  suspicions  citet  upon  his  integrity,  he  disdained  to  refiite 
a  host  of  groundless  calumnies,  and  emigrated  to  New- York  in  a  French 
steamer.  Some  say,  that  while  he  was  on  his  road  to  Boulogne,  they 
were  actually  telegraphing  him  from  London  to  Liverpool  on  some  very, 
important  business.  One  thins,  however,  is  certain,  that  he  arrived  here 
with  a  considerable  capital,  and  died  a  wealthy  merchant,  leaving  his  son 
in  very  easy  circumstances ;  and  what  was  more,  allied  by  marriage  to 
the  great  house  of  Vanderbockser,  which  was  traditionally  reported  to 
have  considered  itself  'some  pumpkins'  for  a  number  of  ages  as  yet  un- 
figured  up  by  accountants,  llis  wife  made  him  take  the  name,  and  of 
course  he  took  her  into  the  bargain. 

*0h,  my  album — the  album  de  VE-p^-^ur!^  shrieked  Mrs.  Vander- 
bockser.    *  Oh,  John  1  how  could  you  ? ' 

Seeing  strong  symptoms  of  a  scene,  with  crying  and  perhaps  fainting 
accompaniment.  Jack  looked  aghast  at  his  mamma,  and  still  more  aghast 
at  his  unfortunate  artistic  perpetration.  The  fact  was,  he  had  taken  up 
the  pen  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  and  until  attacked  by  his  feminine  parent, 
had  not  had  tlie  remotest  idea  of  what  he  was  doing.  An  obscure 
notion  of  *  scratching  it  out,'  suggested  by  dim  reminiscences  of  early 
writing-lessons,  was  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  him,  and  he  had 
whipped  out  a  small  and  very  genteel  bowie-knife  with  a  view  to  that 
delicate  mode  of  erasure,  when  aid  unexpected  arrived. 

'  Mr.  Ginger  Cocktail,  mum,'  said  a  servant ;  and  in  walked  the  living 
realization  of  that  important  idea. 

^Look  here,  Mr.  Cocktail!'  said  Mrs.  Vanderbockser;  Uhat  is  Jack's 
doing ;  only  look  at  it  I ' 

*  Certainly,  madam ;  it  is  a  remarkably  clever  sketch ;  quite  a  vigor- 
ous touch  about  it.  Why,  it 's  the  old  ibis  to  the  life !  I  had  not  the 
least  idea  Mr.  John  was  so  much  of  an  artist    Upon  my  word,  the  way 
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that  long  bill  is  put  in  is  quite  characteristic  of — of — what's  his 
name?  the ' 

*  The  E-p-r-r's  album ! '  moaned  Mrs.  Vanderbockser  rather  appro- 
priately ;  for  oejtainly  nothing  could  have  been  more  suitable  than  long 
)nlls  in  an  album  emanating  from  that  illustrious  individual  *  Jack  did 
it ! '  repeated  Mrs.  Vanderbockser. 

*  And  it  is  very  well  done,'  reiterated  Mr.  Cocktail. 

*  You  really  think  so  ? '  said  Mrs.  Van  (we  ourselves  get  overpowered 
by  the  recurring  sublimity  of  that  name)  seriously. 

*  Quite  seriously !'  affirmed  Mr.  Cocktail,  with  a  semi^wink  at  Jack. 
' Then  Jack  has  a  talent  for  art !'  exclaimed  the  fond  mamma. 

*•  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  was  a  genius  in  that  line,'  flattered  Mr. 
Cocktail. 

If  he  were  a  genius,  grammarians  would  have  said.  But  Mr.  Cock- 
tail was  not  a  grammarian ;  he  was  a  speculator,  and  his  scholastic  re- 
sources were  limited. 

Here  was  a  new  field  opened  to  Mrs.  Van's  mind.  She  knew  before 
that  her  son  was  a  genius ;  now  she  knew  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a 
Raphael,  or  perhaps  a  Cruikshank.     Who  could  tell  ? 

Six  months  later  Jack  was  in  Rome,  with  Mr.  Cocktail  to  look  after  him 
as  governor.  Two  years  later  they  returned  to  New- York.  Mr.  Van 
Morris  was  in  that  state  whence  spiritual  manifestations  are  supposed  to 
proceed ;  in  fact,  he  was  what  is  vulgarly  termed  defunct.  Jack,  who 
now  called  himself  Vanderbockser  right  off,  and  rejected  the  name  of 
Morris  with  unutterable  disdain,  was  absorbed  in  his  art,  and  in  a  female 
Italian  model,  who  boarded  at  a  French  hotel,  where  she  passed  for  a 
countess  and  was  asked  no  questions.  If  Jack  paid  her  boaixl,  no  doubt 
he  did  it  out  of  pure  love  of  art,  and  looked  upon  her — merely  as  a 
model ;  which  she  certainly  was,  of  more  virtues  than  one. 

How  Cocktail  lived  for  the  next  quarter,  and  who  paid  hie  board,  or 
whether  it  was  paid  at  all,  we  know  not.  A  coolness  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween that  excellent  young  gentleman  and  Jack,  owing,  it  was  wluspered, 
to  Jack's  having  one  day  caught  him  trying  to  kiss  the  countess.  Cock- 
tail's private  resources  were  negative,  and  entirely  on  the  wrong,  side  of 
the  book ;  consisting,  in  fact,  exclusively  of  debts  to  one  person  and  an- 
other, which  he  could  only  expect  to  increase  on  the  popular  principle, 
that 

Hope  springs  eternsl  in  the  Imnian  breast.' 

However,  he  had  one  chance,  and  that  was  a  *  screamer.'  Mrs.  Vander- 
bockser  was  fat,  fair  and  forty,  and  a  widow ! 

One  day  Jack  came,  as  usual,  to  get  some  money  from  his  mother,  to 
whom  eveiy  thing  had  been  left  absolutely  by  the  departed  Morris,  As 
he  entered,  that  agreeable  lady  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Cocktail  as  her 
husband.  She  was  now  Mrs,  Vanderbockser  Cocktail.  There  was  no 
escaping  tlie  Vanderbockser  by  any  process  of  social  chemistry.  Jack 
swore  a  fearful  oath,  which  it  had  taken  him  half  a  day  to  learn  in  Italy 
of  a  Roman  bandit  who  sat  for  his  beard,  and  Mr.  Vanderbockser  Cock- 
tail politely  ordered  him  out  of  the  house. 

Thus  Jack  was  ruined,  kicked  out  fA  doors,  and  thrown  upon  his  own 
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resources.     What  a  consolation  to  reflect  that  he  was  a  great  artist! 
What  a  pity  that  no  body  else  was  aware  of  the  fiict ! 

It  was  at  this  period  that  we  made  Jack's  personal  acquaintance. 
Drunk  in  solitary  splendor,  we  beheld  in  a  certain  supper-saloon  a  young 
man,  with  unlimited  hair  and  an  orange-colored  moustache,  balancing 
himself  irresponsibly  against  the  bar,  and  muttering  wild  and  incoherent 
phrases. 

It  was  Vanderbockser  the  painter. 

Interested  in  his  tale,  which  we  gathered  from  his  disjointed  lamenta- 
tions and  curses,  we  persuaded  him  to  go  quietly  to  an  hotel,  and,  as 
he  had  not  a  red  cent  in  the  world,  we  on  the  following  day  introduced 
him  to  a  smart  lawyer,  who  undertook  to  arrange  the  niatter. 

This  was  the  lawyer's  plan,  which  we  admire  for  its  simplicity :  He 
obtained  firstly  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Vanderbockser  Cocktail,  and  aftei 
working  upon  her  maternal  feelings,  significantly  informed  her  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  certain  proofs  of  her  late  husband's  insanity  at  the 
time  of  making  his  will.  He  then  repeated  the  latter  hints  to  Mr.  Cock 
tail,  with  a  friendly  warning,  given  ol  course  without  witnesses,  that  he 
feared^  in  fact  knew,  that  it  was  Jack's  deliberate  intention  to  shoot  him 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Now  Cocktdl  was  not  particularly  afraid  of 
Jack,  but  he  did  not  like  the  notion  of  being  shot  in  cold  blood  like  an 
ordinary  beast  of  prey.  So  ho  relented,  and  assigned  over  to  Jack  cer- 
tain building  lots,  which  were  sup{>osed  to  be  worth  at  least  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  which  Jack  has  been  mortgaging  deeper  and  deeper 
ever  since,  in  hopes  of  something  turning  up  to  raise  tnem  in  value ; 
which  something  has  not  apparently  yet  been  heard  of. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  the  early  history  and  social  fortunes  of  our 
friend  Vanderbockser.     We  now  come  to  the  painter  and  the  man. 

Let  us  visit  his  studio. 

The  way  to  get  there  is  worth  knowing.  You  go  up  Broadway,  and 
turn  to  the  left,  then  walk  straight  ahead  until  you  are  dog-tired ;  after 
that^  you  lose  your  way  down  some  narrow  streets,  and  come  back 
into  the  avenue  you  started  from.  Then  you  ask  a  man  the  way,  and 
he  tells  you,  but  you  don't  believe  him,  because  you  do  not  relish  going 
under  a  dark  archway  that  seems  to  lead  no  where.  Finally,  your  doubts 
are  removed  by  Vanderbockser  himself,  or  his  boy  Figaro,  fso  called,  but 
not  baptized,)  emerging  from  the  cavernous  entrance  to  Duy  some  to- 
bacco ;  after  which  you  are  led  along  like  Faust  by  Mephistopheles  into 
a  very  spacious  old  house,  and  discover  to  your  surprise  that  by  going 
down  the  next  street  and  turning  the  corner,  you  might  have  walked 
quietly  in  at  the  front  door,  on  which  is  a  large  brass  plate,  with  the  grand 
name  of  Vanderbockser  inscribed  upon  it,  in  hicroglyphical  German 
text ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  dark-eyed  Italian  face  looking  over  a  blind 
which  just  intercepts  the  view  of  her  smiling  mouth,  and  who  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  other  than  tlio  late  Countess,  now  Mrs.  Vanderbockser :  for 
Jack  has  married  her  after  all,  and  let  the  world  talk — who  cares  ? 

We  politely  greet  Mrs.  Vanderbockser,  junior,  who  takes  the  opportu- 
nity of  showing  her  knowledge  of  English  by  a  few  well-meant  but 
rather  unintelligible  phrases,  as,  of  course,  she  always  speaks  Italian  to 
Vanderbockser.    She  then  leads  us — supposing  Figaro  to  have  been 
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our  original  guide — into  the  studio  of  the  modem  master.  There  we 
find  Vanderbockser  smoking  a  lopg  German  pipe,  with  the  Vanderbock- 
ser  coat-of-anns  painted  on  its  china  bowl.  He  offers  us  cigars;  his 
dark-eyed  lady  glides  away  like  a  shadow,  and  we  sit  down  in  front  of 
Vanderboc'kser's  last  painting  to  talk  it  over. 

It  is  apparently  an  angel  skating  on  a  flat  frozen  cloud.  This  notion, 
however,  we  are  shortly  compelled  to  abandon,  by  Vanderbockser  inform- 
ing us  that  it  is  the  Fairy  Queen  in  her  chariot ;  which  is  a  great  relief 
to  our  minds,  as  we  could  not  recall  any  example  of  a  skating  angel  in 
either  the  Old  or  New  Testament  The  Fairy  Queen  is  not  encumbered 
with  earthly  drapery ;  she  is  somewhat  in  the  case  of  the  lady  in  the 
epigram,  who, 

*  Clav  fn  TirtQe**  apotleaa  veet 
Alone,  was  ntbfit  lighUy  dreased ; ' 

and  is,  moreover,  a  striking  likeness  of  Mrs.  Vanderbockser.  This  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Van's  paintings.  (It  is  really  an  economy  of  ink  to  clip 
that  name  occasionally.)  His  nymph  bathing  in  Pactolus,  and  coming 
out  electro-gilt  in  tlie  sunset— -a  brilliant  idea,  to  say  the  least -^ is  an 
unmistakable  Countess  —  we  mean  nortrait  of  Mrs.  V.  His  Aurora 
heralding  the  dawn,  a  young  lady  who  endently  got  up  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  slip  on  a  dressing-gown,  is,  notwithstanding  her  light-red  hair, 
another  copy  of  the  same  charming  original.  So  is  his  Proserpine  being 
carried  off  by  Pluto ;  the  latter  infernal  potentate  being  merely  a  ma- 
hogany-colored Vanderbockser  with  a  lamp-black  beard.  So  is  the  Leda, 
with  the  particularly  impudent-looking  swan  taking  a  bite  at  her  nose. 
So  is  the  Eye,  with,  of  course,  Vanderbockser  its  Adam.  All  artists  are 
passionately  fond  of  introducing  their  own  faces  into  their  pictures.  In 
addition  to  these  subjects,  we  have  known  Mrs.  Vanderbockser,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Viola  Castrucchiamani,  to  figure  as  Venus  rising  from 
the  sea ;  Andromeda  chained  to  the  rock ;  the  three  Graces,  (three^  edi- 
tions of  herself  in  different  attitudes  ;)  an  Indian  princess,  dressed  in  a 
very  expensive  necklace ;  Cleopatra,  with  her  husband  as  Anthony,  etc^ 
etc. 

In  a  word,  the  art  of  Vanderbockser  might  be  sunmned  up  in  one 
word  —  his  wife.  It  is  said  that  tlie  man  who  can  do  one  thing  well, 
always  succeeds  in  the  long  run.  Vanderbockser  does  not  get  much  for 
them,  but  he  always  sells  his  pictures  when  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Candor 
compels  us  to  state  that  the  dealers  who  speculate  in  them  dispose  of 
them  at  a  considerable  profit  to  the  more  tashionable  drinking-saloons. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  hundreds  who  there  gaze  upon  the  beauty 
thus  made,  as  it  were,  common  property,  do  not  dream  tor  one  instant 
that  an  original  so  vastly  superior  to  any  copy  is  actually  a  living  pos- 
session of  the  artist 

To  do  Van  justice,  he  adores  his  wife.  She  is  a  gentle,  loving  slave  to' 
him,  and  tliey  are  perfectly  happy  together.  Her  great  anxiety  is  lest 
he  should  kill  himself  by  over-smoking ;  a  danger  which,  as  sne  often 
confided  to  us,  caused  her  serious  apprehensions. 

We,  for  our  part,  entertained  much  graver  fears  that  the  poor  laiy 
would  make  herself  ill  by  the  constant  fatigue  of  posing  for  her  bus- 
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band.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  absurd  scene  which  we  witnessed  the 
other  day,  when,  calling  on  the  painter  of  goddesses,  he  dragged  us  into 
his  studio. 

Our  eyes  were  immediately  arrested  by  what  seemed  a  sort  of  sugar-loaf 
or  pyramid  of  red  blanket,  which  on  nearer  inspection  proved  to  be  Mrs. 
Van  the  younger,  who  had  been  posing  at  the  moment  of  my  arrival, 
and  round  whom  her  husband  had  hastily  thrown  an  inmiense  piece  of 
stuff  which  served  him  as  a  back-ground  for  his  pictures  when  hung  upon 
a  screen,  so  that  nothing  but  her  face  smiling  from  beneath  a  sort  of 
chimney-pot  cowl  formed  l^y  the  last  twirl  of  the  blanket  gave  any  indi- 
cation of  a  human  presence. 

*  Oh,  never  mind  me  ! '  said  she,  good-humoredly. 

'  Never  mind  V^'  said  the  painter,  coolly.  *  I  want  you  to  look  at  this 
design — the  taking  of  Athens  by  the  Persians.  You  see  that  Athenian 
maiden ! ' 

I  did ;  it  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Yanderbockser,  with  all  her  clothes  torn 
off  her  back  in  the  confusion. 

She  is  pursued  by  a  Persian  soldier. 

She  was.  That  is,  by  Yanderbockser  himself.  The  same  small,  brown 
eyes ;  the  same  somewhat  puggish  nose ;  the  identical  moustache,  only 
altered  in  color ;  the  sen^uous  mouth ;  the  broad  chest ;  tlie  somewhat 
meagre  1^ ;  all,  all  were  tiiere ;  and  a  suit  of  brazen  scale-armor,  and  a 
short  cross-handled  sword,  into  the  bargain. 

^ In  the  back-ground,'  continued  Yan, '  are  Greeks  and  Persians  fight- 
ing.' 

*  Yes,'  said  I,  *  Greeks  and  Persians  two  feet  high,  and  downward.' 
*The  per^ctivc  is  correct,'  said  Yanderbockser,  snappishly. 

*•  The  arm  of  that  Athenian  virgin  is  five  feet  long,'  said  we,  spite- 
fiilly.  ^ 

*  It  is  drawn  as  I  saw  it  in  nature,'  said  Yanderbockser,  pompously. 
'  That  is  not  a  Greek  altar  there,  is  it  ? ' 
*^Vhatisitthen?' 

*  A  section  of  a  column,  to  judge  by  appearances.' 
'  Indeed  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  by-the-by,  the  aerial  perspective  \&  exaggerated  quite  to  misti- 
ness!' 

After  this,  we  had  a  regular  fight  as  usual,  which  ended  by  our  con- 
fessing ourselves  mistaken^  and  Van  adopting  all  our  suggestions.  Mean- 
while,  Viola  had  slippctl  away,  and  made  a  charming  toilette,  and  we  all 
had  tea  together :  and  as  by  this  time  Mrs.  V.  has  learned  English,  for 
my  sketch  has  supposed  the  lapse  of  five  ortix  years  «nco  Van's  return, 
they  made  us  read  them  our  hsX  poem ;  and  as  it  introduced  a  pair  of 
lovers,  Van,  who  is  really  a  good  fellow,  and  likes  to  say  a  pleasant  thing 
to  a  friend,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  painting  therefrom,  in  which,  of 
couri«,  he  and  his  vf\U  will  figure  as  the  principal  dramatis  personce. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  to  be  seen  at  the  next  Academy 
exhibition ;  that  is,  if  no  *d  —  d  good-natured  friend'  goes  telling  Yan- 
derbockser who  wrote  this  article,  a  subject  on  which  you  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  be  strictly  confidential  in  your  communications. 
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Thi  following,  rolled  up  In  an  old  wooden  anafT-box,  like  Homkb's  Iliad  in  the  famoua  nut- 
shell, has  been  forwarded  to  ua  by  aome  unknown  bard,  wboae  modeaty  In  concealing  hia 
name  mav  perhapa  be  accounted  for  by  hia  impudence  in  aending  ua  ao  glaring  an  Imiutlon  of 
our  ft-iend  Profeasor  Loxofbllow's  weU-kaown  poem  flnom  the  KKicKXSBocKsa,  *  The  Skele- 
ton in  Armor.' 


•Tbll,  if  you  can,  old  boj, 
Your  tale  of  poin  or  joy, 
Whom  on  a  German  toy 

Somebody  painted ; 
Not  with  artistic  skill, 
But  the  dark  void  to  fill 
Left  in  his  boardinsp-biU, 

Figures  unsainteal  * 

Thei4  fro™  the  queer  old  phiz 
Came  there  a  curious  hiss^ 
Sneezing  at  by-gone  bliss^ 

To  my  amazement ; 
And  a  gruff  yoiee  of  woe 
Told  me  the  wondrous  sto- 
Ry,  by  which  means  I  know 

What  the  old  face  meant : . 

'  I  was  a  student  once. 
Called  by  my  teachers  dunce, 
None  of  Apollo's  sons 

On  me.  have  written ; 
But  on  this  box  a  chap, 
Who  was  not  worth  a  rap. 
Daubed  me.    His  work  now  cap, 

Mortal,  Yerse-bitten  r 

'  In  the  old  German  land. 
With  a  wild  student  band. 
Parsed  I  from  hand  to  hand 

Beer  in  a  beaker : 
Oceans  we  drank  of  beer, 
(Wine  was  of  course  too  dear ;) 
For  its  effect  ne'er  fear, 

Nothing  is  weaker  I. 

'Oft,  in  the  dead  of  night, ^ 
Smashed  I  the  watchman's  lights 
Who  from  the  proffered  fight 

Absquatulated  I 
Oft^  at  the  fencing-school, 
,   Fought  I  with  courage  cool; 
Once,  a  projected  duel 
Beadles  frustrated. 
I 
'Once,  in  a  lonely  street^ 
Glances  extremely  sweet 
Was  it  my  fate  to  meet» 
Tender  as  mutton  I 


Then  my  beet  coat  I  took 
From  its  accustomed  hook, 
And  with  admiring  look 
Kid-gloves  I  put  on  1 

'  Often  I  met  the  maid, 
When  she  would  promenade , 
Both  of  us  felt  afraid. 
Neither  had  spoken. 
But  I  am  sure  that  both. 
Not  in  the  slightest  loth, 
Feelinff  the  passion's  growth, 
>  Wished  the  ice  broken. 

'  She  was  a  banker's  child, 
I  but  a  student  wild ; 
Dollars  her  sire  had  piled, 

I  was  worth  nothing. 
Hopeless,  in  such  a  case, 
Was  it  his  ire  to  face : 
Would  he  his  gold  disgrace 

By  such  betrothing? 

*She,  and  some  thirty  more 
Girls  I  had  seen  before. 
Walking  beside  the  shore 

Close  to  the  river, 
At  an  acade-my 
Knocked  knowledge  into  pi. 
Under  a  dragon'a  eye. 

Which  made  me  shiver  I 

'She  was  a  erim  old  dame, 
(Can 't  I'ecoileet  her  name,) 
But  to  her  house  I  came, 

Bent  upon  |)lunder ; 
Bent  on  a  daring  deed, 
(Beauty  is  valor^  meed.) 
Sworn  had  I  to  succeed. 

Or  to  go  under  1 

'  Six  fellows  with  me  went 
To  the  establisliment, 
Where  the  young  ladies  sent 

Sciences  swallowed. 
I  in  the  van  marched  on, 
All  the  rest^  one  by  one. 
Longing  to  see  the  fun. 

Eagerly  followed. 
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'  Silence  we  closeljr  kept ; 
Teachers  and  puiiiU  slept^ 
As  on  the  shoulaen  stept 

I  of  the  longest 
Thus,  on  the  outer  wall. 
With  a  tremendous  haul, 
Did  I  contrive  to  crawl. 

Tugging  my  strongest 

'There  I  remained  alone, 
As  with  a  dismal  groan. 
Rubbing  his  shoulder-bone, 

Ladderman  grumbled ; 
Nobody  followed  me, 
Nor  did  I  stay  to  see, 
As  quickly  into  the 

Garden  I  tumbled. 

*Then  from  the  other  side 

Somebody  hoarsely  cried, 

'  When  we  the  spoil  divide. 

What  will  you  leave  us  f  * 
Then  I  could  hear  their  feet 
Scampering  down  the  street ; 
Never  did  friend  yet  meet 
Conduct  so  grievous. 

'  Vengeance  I  deeply  swore  I 
But  I  had  now  much  more 
Work  on  my  hands  than  bore 

-Savage  reflection. 
I  had  a  dollar  paid 
Bessis  the  servant-maid, 
Nor  had  remembrance  strayed 
As  to  direction. 

'That  was  the  window ;  there 
Slept  she,  my  love  so  fair  1 
Whom  I  haa  vowed  to  bear 

Far  from  the  draeon. 
As  for  her  father  cold, 
He  might  his  dollars  hold ; 
Dearer  was  she  than  gold, 

With  not  a  rag  on ! 

•Full  of  deb'cious  hope, 
Then  I  my  way  did  grope, 
And  by  a  vine-made  rope 

Boldly  I  mounted ; 
Wildly  my  heart  did  glow. 
As  with  a  cautious  blow 
Tapped  I :  oh,  how  the  slow 

Moments  I  counted  i 

'Soon  to  the  soft  appeal 
Answer  there  did  reveal, 
By  an  astonished  squeal: 
Creak  of  a  wagon 


Never  so  sharp  I  knew ; 
Open  the  window  Hew, 
And  on  my  awe-struck  view 
Blazed  —  the  old  dragon  I 

'Dressed  in  a  night-gown  white, 
Stood  the  old  wrinkled  fright, 
Ragmg  before  my  sight 

Like  a  tornado : 
*  Villain  r  she  screamed,  *and  thief  I 
Murderer^  bandit-ehief  t 
Atheist  in  belief  I 
Black  retugado  1 

*  'What  are  you  doing  here  I  ' 

Why  do  you  thus  appear 
Smelling  of  smoke  and  beer  t 

Infamcue  student  / ' 

'Something  I  came  to  bag 

l^'airer  thon  thou,  vile  hag  I  * 

Idly  my  tongue  did  wag, 

Kage  is  imprudent 

'Mid-face  with  bony  fist 
Struck  she  my  nose ;  her  wrist 
Giving  an  awful  twist. 

It  was  a  stunner  I  ' 

Backward  I  straight  did  fall. 
Quitting  the  vine-clad  wall, 
like  a  man  shot  with  ball 

Fired  by  a  gunner  I 

'Bump I  on  my  nether  man 
Fell  t  then  rose  and  ran. 
And  by  a  tree  began 

Climbing  the  outer  * 

Wall,  as  I  did  before  ; 
Waistcoat  and  pants  I  tore : 
Oh  1  the  next  day  was  sore. 

Questioned  about  her  1 

'But  a  dark  rumor  swelled : 
I  was  to  be  expelled. 
College  debates  were  held, 

I  was  the  victim. 
Watchman,  by  name  of  Snaos, 
Swore  to  a  man  in  rags, 
Corsing  a  pile  of  hags, 
Who  had  once  licked  him. 

'  Tlien,  to  a  distant  shore 
Sailing,  I  h«^ard  no  more, 
Far  from  the  scenes  of  yore. 

Till  a  poor  debtor 
Landing  upon  the  quay. 
Did  I  behold  one  day. 
With  my  young  pa88ion*s  fay  — 

Thus  t  was  i  met  her. 
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'  He  was  without  a  cent^ 
All  that  he  had  was  spent; 
When  I  a  trifle  lent^ 

Vast  was  the  favor. 
Fortunes  are  built  on  sand. 
When  his  fair  daughter's  hand 
Freely  did  I  demand, 

Freely  he  gave  her. 

*  Sorrow  has  softened  rocks. 
Me,  on  this  wooden  box, 
Which  an  Adonis  mocks^ 
Rudely  he  pointed. 


Such  his  now  means  of  life. 
Changed  from  ambition's  strife : 
But  when  my  angel-wife 
Saw  it,  she  fainted. 

'  Daubing  with  art  so  rongh. 
Many  a  box  for  snuff 
CJolored  old  IIerr  van  Mufp, 

Ere  he  departed : 
When,  in  her  turn,  Death's  gripe 
Seized  her^  for  heaven  ripe, 
Smoked  I  my  final  pipe  — 

Died  broken-hearted  I ' 


THE     COUNTRY     DOCTOR. 

A    FAITHFUL    AUTOBtOORAPHY:      REKEWEt)    BY    REQUEST 
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The  friendly  sons  of  St  Patrick  were  bound  to  me  by  an  allegiance 
second  only  to  that  which  they  owed  the  priest  There  were  a  thousand 
spades  in  the  county.  The  public  works  brought  them  in  requisition, 
and  as  Father  Matliew  had  not  yet  appeared  with  his  medals,  intemper- 
ance was  by  no  means  rare.  They  were  continually  getting  buried  under 
banks,  run  over  by  ears,  or  blown  up  with  gim-powder.  How  often  have 
I  arrived  at  the  shanty  to  administer  to  those  who  were  only  subjects  for 
the  coroner  1  The  deader  poor  Pat  lay,  so  much  tlie  faster  would  his 
friends  run  to  fetch  the  doctor.  Brotherly  affection  is  a  shining  virtue 
of  the  Irish  phalanx.  Hero  the  hovel  often  excels  the  palace :  for  they 
would  cut  their  pig's  throat,  give  their  last  potato,  or  yield  up  their  last 
penny,  to  befriend  the  sick  or  unfoilunate.  *  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.' 
Pat  looks  out  for  others  with  a  quick  eye  when  tliey  are  in  distress,  but 
has  a  blundering  brain  in  matters  which  concern  himself.  Hence,  he 
has  been  a  great  sufferer  since  the  invention  of  gun-powder,^  and  heca- 
tombs of  his  race  are  offered  up  a  yearly  sacrifice  on  all  the  public  works. 
For  the  mile-stones  on  the  rail-roads  might  be  made  of  tomb-stones,  and 
the  distances  might  be  measured  by  tlie  loss  of  life.  Every  embankment 
in  the  country  should  be  a  tumulus  in  memofiam,  and  every  excavation 
sacred  as  a  sepulchre  of  human  lx)ncs.  Whore  you  see  a  canal  dug,  rest 
assured  that  it  has  boon  a  river  Styx  over  which  many  a  son  of  Eriu  has 
crossed  to  the  land  of  shades ;  and  most  appropriately  is  the  material 
with  which  he  builds  entitled  Mart.  When  he  ascends  the  scaffold,  how 
often  does  he  go  to  his  execution  while  the  voices  on  the  ramparts  con- 
tinually repeat  the  cry  of  Mort,  Mort  1  If  he  has  often  a  weak  head, 
he  has  a  warm  heart.  I  honor  his  honest  labor  to  get  a  living  *  betwixt 
the  day-light  and  the  dark : '  I  have  an  affection  for  his  race.  My  feel- 
ings have  been  wounded  by  the  essay  of  some  writer  on  the  distinctive 
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habits  of  Irishmen.  Why  not  write  an  essay  with  eaual  justice  on  the 
habits  of  Scotchmen,  or  on  the  habits  of  Yankees  ?  But  he  has  treated 
the  subject  with  an  unsavory  ridicule.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  the 
same  thing ;  but  the  grotesque  and  ridiculous  have  been  so  mingled  as  an 
element  in  all  my  medical  experience  with  the  friendly  sons,  that  a  por- 
tion of  it  will  form  an  appropriate  chapter  in  my  memoirs  which  are  now 
to  be  given  to  the  world.  I  shall  therefore  devote  a  few  pages,  which 
might  be  lengthened  to  a  whole  volume,  to  the  record  of  adventures.  If 
they  serve  no  other  turn,  they  will  perhaps  while  away  a  few  moments  by 
the  winter  fire-side  ci  some  'fided  country  doctor  before  he  retires  to  his 
uncertain  rest  Should  he  not  be  hurriedly  called  to  the  bed-side  of  the 
sick  before  he  has  read  it  through,  he  will  no  doubt  smile  and  say,  *  I 
can  tell  him  something  better  than  this.'  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  bro- 
ther ;  but  remember  I  don't  tell  the  half  of  what  I  know.  For  I  have 
so  often  been  guilty  of  a  smile,  where  methinks  that  I  ought  to  have 
shed  a  tear,  that  I  will  forbear  to  ferret  out  the  element  of  ridicule  where 
it  is  too  much  involved  in  a  heartrfelt  grief  When  the  occasion  has 
pressed  me  sore,  I  have  sometimes  asked  lor  grace  to  enable  me  to 
smother  a  most  untimely  grin,  or  even  a  cachinnation  which  threatened 
to  break  out  from  a  heart  really  impregnated  with  solemn  feeling  in  the 
very  chamber  of  death.  There  is  one  remaik  which,  as  a  medical  man, 
I  have  to  make  of  the  Patricians,  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  theirs  to  be 
always  ailing  at  the  heart 

^  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  good  fellow  f ' 

'  Oh,  me  heart  1  me  heart  1 ' ' 

Although  I  generally  found  their  hearts  in  the  right  place,  as  I  have 
already  declared,  I  can  recall  but  one  or  two  instances  where  the  com- 
plaint was  not  made.  But  to  proceed.  One  day  there  was  a  furious 
knocking  at  the  door.  Mary,  the  maid-eerv^nt,  fresh  from  Erin,  answered 
the  call,  and  returned  saying : 

'  There  is  a  gintleman  wants  to  spake  wi'  ye.' 

I  attended  to  the  gintleman,  and  took  my  seat,  when  there  was  an- 
other violent  appeal.    Mary  returned  and  said : 

^  There 's  a  pearson  wishin'  to  spake  with  you.' 

I  prescribed  for  the  person,  and  began  to  read,  when  a  reiterated  ap- 
peal was  made  at  the  knocker.     Mary  returned  and  said  : 

'There's  a  mon,  Sir.' 

Into  those  three  classes  did  Mary,  according  to  her  judgment,  divide 
the  male  part  of  the  human  family :  a  gintleman,  a  person,  and  a  mon. 

*  Ask  in  the  mon,  Mary.' 

Thump  —  thump  —  thump. 

'  Oh,  it 's  you,  O'Donohue  f  What  made  you  knock  so  hard  ?  Do 
you  think  we  are  all  deaf  or  dead,  or  was  it  your  intention  to  knock  the 
house  down  ? ' 

'  And  sure  it  was  not,  asking  yer  honor's  parthon.  It  was  life  and 
death.  Sir.  I  was  in  partickler  haste,  and  wad  you  plase  come  to  Kel- 
ly's by  the  bridge  immadiately  ?    He  '11  may  be  not  be  lasting  over  night' 

'And  what  ails  Kelly?' 

*Och,  it's  not  Kelly ;  better  it  was ;  it's  Jemmy  Hayden.' 

'And  what's  the  matter  with  Hayden  f ' 
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'That's  what  I  can't  say,  Sir;  that's  for  your  am'r  to  say,  Sir;  and 
he  can't  move  his  jaw  a  bit' 

*  Then  he 's  got  the  lockjaw,  no  doubt  1  '11  go  with  yoUjO'Donohue. 
Have  you  brought  a  lantern ! ' 

*  There 's  a  good  rail  over  the  ditch.  I  '11  guide  your  worship  that  ye 
don't  faU.' 

*  Very  well,  you  must  take  me  home  again.  I've  no  notion  of  stum- 
bling over  those  bogs  by  star-light  I  am  afraid  that  Hayden  is  too  fond 
of  the  crathur,  is  he  not,  O'Donohue  ? ' 

'That's  his  wakeness,  and  Jemmy  will  be  after  takin'  a  drap  some- 
times. He 's  a  wake  head.  Sir,  a  wake  head.  He 's  had  a  bad  jarb  in 
the  ditch,  up  to  his  knays  in  wather ;  he 's  may  be  been  takin'  a  leetle 
to  kape  the  cowld  out,  but  that  I  can't  say ;  indade,  I  can 't  say.' 

'That's  the  bane  of  your  people.  If  they  would  abstain  from  strong 
drink,  I  should  not  so  often  be  called  to  administer  in  their  troubles,  i 
hope  that  you,  O'Donohue '  ' 

*  Upon  me  sowl Luk  now,  your  am'r,'  he  said,  interrupting  him- 
self, and  holding  my  arm, '  here's  a  dape  strame  o'  wather  over  yere  fut 
Put  yere  fut  on  the  i*ail  firrum,  and  give  may  yere  am'r's  hand.' 

Following  the  guiding  ste{js  of  Mr.  O'Donohue,  I  arrived  at  a  suburban 
place  near  an  unhealthy  marsh,  the  seat  of -bull-frogs,  mosquitoes,  and 
miasma.  On  the  borders  of  this  lowland,  and  builded  almost  among  the 
bo^8,  were  a  number  of  Irish  cabins,  pig-«ties,  and  oow-yards,  through 
which  it  was  hard  to  pick  out  a  path  without  sinking  ankle-deep.  Poor 
sons  of  toil !  how  stinted  is  your  reward,  how  bitter  your  poverty,  how 
terrible  the  incubus,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  weighs  you  down  I 
Cheerful  heart,  and  stalwart  arm,  and  patient  industry,  and  unrepining 
disposition,  found  under  such  roo&  in  a  Christian  land,  and  at  the  very 
acme  of  civilization,  afford  a  melancholy  problem  for  the  moralist  and 
the  philosopher ;  and  I  never  enter  into  the  mud  cottage  and  miserable 
shanty  without  some  endeavor  to  solve  it  Down,  <iown,  down,  down 
they  delve  and  dig,  and  bear  burdens,  and  build  the  fortunes  of  other 
men,  while  the  very  shadows  deepen  because  tliey  skirt  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity,  and  the  very  gloom  of  their  estate  is  from  the  overhanging 
richness  and  luxury  of  the  land. 

*  O'Donohue  I '  I  said, '  have  you  ever  known  what  it  was  to  be  with- 
out a  potato  or  a  bit  of  bread,  while  hunger  was  gnawing  at  your  stom- 
ach?' 

'  Niver  so  bad.    Wud  to  God  I  could  say  it  I ' 

'  Why  so?  That  is  a  strange  wish  to  be  a  candidate  for  starving.  I 
have  never  been  called  in  all  my  practice  to  give  physic  to  any  sick  with 
that  disease,  but  I  have  read  to-day  that  the  famme  is  raging,  and  in  a 
land  where  there  is  bread  enough  and  to  spare  thousands  perii^  with 
hunger.' 

'  I  sint  three  punds  to  me  owld  &ther  to  bring  him  here.'  • 

'  And  did  the  money  arrive  safely  f ' 

'  Yis.  It  might  as  well  be  sunken  in  the  dape  say.  The  old  man 
was  dead,  stane  dead,  this  three  months ;  starved  to  death  1 '  and  I  felt 
the  arm  of  the  poor  fellow  tremble  with  emotion.  How  strange,  thou^t 
I,  are  the  lights  and  shadows  of  human  life  1 
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*  Now  give  me  your  harnd^'  said  O'Donohue  ;  *  put  your  fiit  in  this 
stare  ;  now  on  this  boanid ;  now  on  the  bog,  and  it's  there  you  are.' 

By  this  time  I  had  arrived  at  the  shanty,  from  which  proceeded  the 
sound  of  many  voices  mingled  with  lamentation.  A  dim  light  as  from 
an  unsnufTed  mould-candle  shone  within.  Stumbling  over  a  full-ffrown 
grunter  who  disputed  the  passage,  I  entered  in,  expecting  to  find  the  pa- 
tient dead,  or  at  the  last  gasp,  for  things  wore  very  much  the  appearance 
of  an  Irish  wake.  The  room  was  filled  with  men  and  women,  drawn 
together  by  curiosity  and  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  Jemmy  iftayden. 
They  stood  up,  forming  in  ue  twilight  of  the  miserable  apartment  a 
squalid  group,  such  as  could  be  better  pictured  by  the  pencil  than  by 
the  pen.     Distressful  as  they  looked,  I  saw  no  sick  man  among  them. 

'  Where  is  the  patient  f '  I  said  peremptorily,  for  I  had  somehow 
caught  the  tone  in  which  it  was  customary  to  speak  to  this  down-trodden 
peoplo.  And  in  our  profession  it  is  often  necessary  to  discard  the  milder 
forms  of  speech,  and  to  proceed  quickly.     *  Wh^^e  is  the  patient  f ' 

^Plase  walk  up,  Sir.' 

I  saw  but  one  room,  and  inquired,  *'  Where  is  the  stair-case  f ' 

*  This  way,  Sir ; '  and  I  was  conducted  up  the  rungs  of  a  perpendicu- 
lar ladder  into  a  miserable  loft  overhead.  Soon  as  my  head  emerged 
through  the  opening  in  the  wall  into  this  upper  chamber,  where,  in  re- 
stricted quarters,  immediately  beneath  the  unplastered  roof,  through 
which  the  stars  shone,  and  the  rains  leaked,  and  the  winds  blew,  lived 
Jemmy  Hayden  and  his  wife,  upon  my  word,  the  most  inexpressibly 
ridiculous  spectacle  met  my  eye  which  I  ever  witnessed  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience  I  An  old  crone  rocked  herself  in  the  comer 
silently  and  with  an  expression  of  face  as  if  submitting  to  the  course  of 
Divine  Providekck.     The  wife  was  very  much  agitated  indeed,  fre- 

Suently  exclaiming  in  words  which,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  write 
le  brogue,  I  will  not  attempt  to  record.  Jemmy  Hayden  lay  flat  upon 
his  back  on  the  floor,  with  an  iron  poker  sticking  out  of  his  mouth  I  and 
held  tight  between  his  teeth  with  the  tenacity  of  a  vice.  *  Och  I  och  !' 
he  rolled  his  eyes  about  most  piteously  as  if  his  last  hour  had  come. 
To  save  my  life  I  could  not  refrain  from  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  after 
which  I  interrogated  )m  wife  as  to  this  strange  proceeding.  It  appeared 
that  Jemmy  had  been  at  work  in  the  ditch  and  had  taken  a  violent 
'  cowld/  resulting  in  ietanus,  or  stiffness  of  the  jaws.,  That  evening  he 
could  not  open  his  mouth,  in  consequence  of  whicn  his  wife  had  attempted 
to  pry  it  open  with  a  poker,  which  remained  sticking.  What  was  to  be 
done!  Chloroform  was  just  coming  into  fashion,  and  by  the  application 
of  a  little  I  unlocked  his  jaws  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^  with  the  magic 
of  *'  Open  sesame.'  If  a  miracle  had  been  performed  no  more  gratitude 
or  astonishment  could  have  been  manifeste<l  than  when  I  took  the  poker, 
and  descending  the  ladder  brandished  it  over  the  heads  of  Mr.  Hayden's 
friends,  commanding  them  to  go  home  at  once,  and  not  stand  there  mak- 
bg  a  noise  and  disturbing  a  sick  man.  *  Yis,  yere  am'r,  yis,  yis,  yis ;' 
and  with  the  docility  of  children,  they  departed  every  man  to  his  home. 
Mr,  ODonohue  conducted  me  over  the  ditch  and  over  the  bogs  again 
to  my  own  quarters ;  and  half-a-dozen  times  during  the  night  I  found 
myself  involuntarily  laughing  at  this  singular  adventure.    On  the  next 
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morning  the  patient  was  doing  well,  and  while  I  got  the''credit  of  skilfdl 
practice  among  the  Irish  nation,  I  won  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
Jemmy  Hayden. 


0      H      I      L      D      B      X 


Tax  ffolden  e^es  of  the  summer  clouds^ 

The  ikughing  beauty  of  the  sunny  se% 

Or  in  the  night  its  star^emm*d,  neaven-wrapt  dreams» 

Tell  of  the  holy  time  when  little  eyes, 

With  childhood's  wonder,  gaze  upon  the  world. 

The  glorious  yision  of  enchanted  tilings^ 

The  heayenly  light  o'er  all  the  earth,  the  joj 

That  nestles  only  in  young  children's  hearts^ 

Make  the  bright^  many-tinted  gate  of  life 

A  thousand  rain-bows;  and  amid  their  lights' 

The  wings  of  Innocence  and  Purity 

Fold  o'er  the  little  trayeller,  as  the  clear 

And  silyer  halo  o'er  a  star,  and  make 

What  is  but  earth  seem  part  of  heayen.     How  glad 

At  dawn  the  lovely  sun-created  cloud. 

With  myriad  golden  gloiies  in  its  hearty 

Like  a  gay  yision  in  the  fields  of  air, 

Sails,  from  its  Goi>^  away.    And  childish  hearts  — 

Sweet  rain-bows  at  life's  morning  —  looking  back, 

A  strange  rare  beauty  show,  as  heayenly  yisitants 

Folded  within  the  little  hearts,  or  fiom 

The  young  eyes  looking  forth,  could  only  giye. 

Sweet  Ini^ocence,  so  h(My-bright  and  fair, 

Joyous  Affection,  hcayen-born  Purity, 

What  hallowing  stamp  ye  set  upon  the  face. 

What  fairy  light  stealing  o'er  all  the  form. 

What  halo  cast  ye  round,  till,  clothed  so  fair. 

Like  little  angels  children  walk  the  earth. 

Ye  look  upon  them,  and  as  imaged  stars 

At  night  within  the  bosoms  of  calm  seas 

Sleep  sweetly  fair,  so  in  young  children's  hearts 

Seem  sleeping  memoiies  of  your  distant  home. 

Ye  look  upon  them,  and  the  world  seems  all 

Gladness  and  beauty.     One  bright  golden  dream, 

Before  the  darkness  of  Uie  after-time, 

Deyouring,  vampire-like,  their  joy  and  life^ 

Leayes  the  years  cold  and  dead;  before  the  fire 

Of  maddening  passion,  like  the  lightning,  wakea 

To  wither  and  to  desolate ;  before 

Come  Pfide  and  Hatred,  Lust,  Reyenee,  to  warp, 

Defile  and  blacken,  as  a  short-lived  glimpse 

Of  Paradise,  is  all  that  God  has  made. 

And  ye,  so  beauteous,  with  yuur  undimm'd  eyes^ 

Who  thus  can  see  the  sun-light  of  the  world. 

What  in  the  wide  domain  of  nature  is 

So  fresh,  so  fair,  so  beautiful  and  fair! 

The  chosen  ones  of  God,  worthy  alone 

To  form  llis  kingdom,  ye  the  jewels  are 

That  make  Earth's  crown  ;  and  fairer  do  ye  show, 

And  brighter,  than  tlie  brightest  stars  in  beayen. 
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A    fraqment:    vrom    ths    qermj^k. 

Slkkp,  my  heart's  eon,  mj  own  darling  and  prize, 
Drop  the  fringed  lida  o'er  thy  blue  laughing  eyes : 
From  thy  fair  forehead  the  insects  I  wave, 
And  all  is  peaceful  and  still  as  the  grave. 

Now  shines  thy  life-sun  with  goldenest  ray, 
Naught  in  thy  future  is  fair  as  to-day. 
Once  that  thy  heaven  with  cares  cloudeth  o'er, 
Sleep  like  this,  darling,  will  woo  thee  no  more. 

Angels  from  heaven,  as  lovely  As  thou, 

\Vatch  o'er  thy  slumbers,  and  smile  on  thee  now ; 

Ah  I  if  they  visit  thy  feet-coming  years, 

T  will  be  but  to  wipe  from  thine  eye-lids  the  tears. 

Child  of  my  bosom,  though  night  cometh  on, 
Thy  mother  will  watch  ull  its  thadows  be  gone. 
Let  day  light  the  sky,  or  let  stars  gild  its  deeps. 
The  love  of  a  mother  ne'er  slumbers  nor  sleeps. 

DOMALO     M&cLB0I< 


MEMORIES 


BY  A  MIMtOVART. 


I  AM  not  as  young  as  I  once  was ;  the  truth  of  which  may  very  prob- 
ably appear  in  more  ways  than  one  before  my  memories  are  done,  for 
it  is  my  present  purpose  to  call  some  of  them  up  from  *  the  vasty  deep ' 
of  a  very  forgetful  mind.  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  present  generation 
would  like  to  travel  with  an  old  manr  over  a  small  portion  of  his  former 
life  ?  There  is  comfort  for  them  in  the  thought,  that  when  he  grows 
intolerably  prolix  they  are  not  bound  by  politeness  to  seem  to  listen. 

My '  subject '  is  susceptible  of  division  under  several  heads  :  as.  Vague 
Memories,  Floating  Memories,  Home  Memories,  Memories  of  Travel,  etc., 
etc. ;  but  I  intend  to  be  confined  to  no  heads  or  feet  either ;  for  my  read- 
ers, if  I  should  have  any,  are  hereby  once  for  all  informed  that  I  intend 
to  write  neither  sermons  nor  poetry,  but,  sitting  here  in  my  easy  chair, 
w^ith  my  loose  gown  on,  chat  away  about  things  long  pince  forgotten, 
except  by  one  who  is  himself  forgotten,  perhaps,  by  most  or  all  of  those 
who  had  any  part  in  the  occurrences.  Shall  I  moralize  here  ?  How 
can  I  help  it  ?  H^ivik  of  my  vocation,  and  —  sixty !  But  no,  I  will  for- 
bear, at  least  for  the  present. 

I  was  in  Pittsburgh  in  the  month  of  November,  1817,  looking  from 
the  point  on  which  old  Fort  Pitt  had  stood  —  the  very  Btarting-point| 
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you  know,  of  the  Ohio  river  —  looking  down  that  river  to  see  whether 
I  could  see  the  end  of  my  journey.  But  one  cannot  quite  see  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  from  its  head ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  the  prospect  at  that 
time  was  to  me  somewhat  like  that  into  another  *  undiscovered  country ' 
of  which  we  read,  rather  dark  and  misty.  Howheit,  it  must  be  tried ; 
and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  the  conveyance.  Steam-boats 
run,  plenty  of  them,  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis  now ;  it  was  not  ex- 
actly so  then.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two  lying  at  the  landing ; 
this  is  a  va^ue  memory ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  remember  any.  It  was 
too  common  an  occurrence,  however,  for  people  to  be  passing  down  the 
river,  and  consequently  needing  some  sort  of  craft  for  the  purpose,  to 
leave  it  impracticable  or  difficult  to  obtain  it.  There  were  several  kinds 
on  hand,  usually,  from  which  ^one  could  take  his  choice. 

Barges  and  keel-boats  (the  latter  smaller,  less  commodious,  but  more 
easily  managed  than  the  former)  were  the  vehicles  of  commerce.  They 
were  propelled  by  sails,  or  oars,  or  setting-poles,  or  cordelles,  as  occasion 
might  demand  or  allow.  Then  there  were  bateaux  and  skiffs  of  various 
dimensions.  These  were  sometimes  chosen  by  gentlemen-voyagers,  being 
light  and  easily  managed ;  and,  with  a  covering  over  part,  afforded  shelter 
at  night  and  in  storms.  Beside  these,  there  were  flat-boats,  or  broad- 
horns,  as  they  were  often  called.  It  seemed  a  curious  fact  to  me,  though 
easily  accounted  for,  that  the  flat-boats  which  we  saw  on  one  side  of  the 
town  differed  considerably  in  construction  and  appearance  from  those  on 
the  other  side.  In  the  Alleghany  the  boats  were  in  the  form  of  scows,  such 
as  are  seen,  I  believe,  on  most  eastern  as  well  as  western  rivers,  at  ferries, 
excepting  that  they  had  a  sort  of  house  erected  on  them,  with  a  space 
at  each  end  open  and  uncovered.  In  the  Monongahela  they  were  in 
appearance  mere  boxes,  entirely  closed  up,  except  a  small  space  at  the 
forward  end,  over  which  the  roof  did  not  extend,  used  as  a  gangway 
to  the  cabin.  The  roof  of  the  cabin,  composed  of  boards,  sprung 
into  an  arched  form,  and  laid  double  with  overlapping  joints,  tolera- 
bly  tight,  was  the  deck  of  the  boat,  on  which  the  steering  and  pro- 
pelling oara  were  hung,  and  the  navigators  walked.  They  were  usually 
ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  frequently  sixty  or  seventy  feet  long.  Such 
were  then  daily,  but  now  rarely  seen  on  these  western  waters.  Of  course 
they  could  only  float  down-stream. 

Well,  I  was  there,  and  aimed  to  be  here  ;  and  the  question  was,  how 
to  do  it.  My  wife  and  child,  a  dearborn  wagon,  and  what  I  had  brought 
in  it,  composed  (with  my  own  little  person)  the  sum  total  of  all  I  had 
and  all  I  was.  Ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  though  reared  in  a 
city  behind  a  counter,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  cash  —  most  of  that 
the  product  of  a  horse  sold  at  half  his  cost  —  and  with  but  little  self- 
reh'ance,  I  confess  that,  when  I  found  myself  in  that  smoky,  busy  town, 
without  a  soul  in  it  whom  I  had  ever  seen,  and  called  unexpectedly  to 
find  my  way  alone,  a  thousand  miles  farther  than  I  had  wearily  come, 
my  heart  sank  within  me. 

I  hud  expected  to  find  a  friend  —  a  brother  —  there,  whose  eneiw 
and  mental  resources  far  exceeded  mine ;  and  when  I  learned  that  he 
was  gone — but  why  attempt  to  tell  the  utter  loneliness  and  helplessness 
of  my  condition,  as  it  appeared  to  rae  then !     But,  as  we  say  here, '  I'd 
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be  to  go,  any  how.'  So  I  hunted  up  a  friend  of  my  brother's,  and  found, 
after  a  day  or  two  of  consideration  and  consultation,  that  he  also  had  con- 
cluded to  migrate.  We  agreed  to  go  together.  After  due  search,  we  found 
on  the  Monongahela  side  a  young  man  who,  desirous  of  passing  down  to 
some  point  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  had  purchased  a  flat-boat  on 
speculation,  with  a  view  to  take  freight  or  passengers.  He  was  a  Yan- 
kee, of  course,  and  of  course  managed  to  get  to  his  destination  without 
expense  not  only,  but  with  a  profit  We,  as  Vfe  understood  it,  chartered 
the  boat  at  a  price  somewhat  more  than  its  cost,  for  the  trip  to  Shaw- 
neetown ;  and  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  bright  and  clear,  on  the  first 
day  of  December,  1817,  we  put  out  from  the  landing,  and  soon  floated 
quietly  into  the  calm  and  beautiful  Ohio. 

My  emotions  —  no,  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  them,  but  rather 
describe  our  company  and  accommodations,  giving  leave  to  laugh  or  cry, 
as  the  said  reader  pleases. 

ImprimiSy  the  boat  I  have  not  described  our  boat,  but  only  boats  in 
general.  The  boat  we  chartered  was  a  family-boat,  about  twenty-five 
feet  or  less  in  length,  of  the  Monongahela  pattern.  My  fellow-traveller 
had  purchased  some  five  hundred  dollars' worth  of  tin-ware  as  a  venture^ 
which  being  packed  in  divers  large  boxes  was  stowed  away  in  the  <cabin, 
filling  it  pretty  completely  full.  There  was,  in  feet,  left  a  passage  from 
the  front  three  feet  wide  to  an  open  space  at  the  stem,  where  a  brick- 
lined  fire-place  with  wooden  chimney  was  built.  This  open  space  was 
our  cabin,  six  or  eight  feet  by  ten  or  twelve.  Such  was  the  area  in  which 
our  two  families  had  to  cook,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  and  stay,  during  our 
Toyage.  My  family,  as  I  have  told  you,  consisted  of  three ;  my  friend 
had  a  wife  and  two  children,  beside  a  young  lady,  a  friend  of  theirs, 
handsome,  bright^  intellectual,  who  accompanied  them  to  seek  her  for- 
tune, which  she  found  at  Shawneetown  in  the  shape  of 

As  I  was  saying,  (if  I  counted  right,)  we  made  out  just  the  same  num- 
ber as  floated  in  sjiother  Jlat-boat  a  good  while  ago,  beside  our  captain, 
who,  while  the  boat  was  running,  would  of  course  be  on  deck,  and  at 
other  times  we  could  n't  tell  where.  So  we  thought  our  *  eight  souls ' 
by  ingenious  contriving  might  be  packed  away  somehow.  In  the  first 
place,  we  laid  down  two  beds  side  by  side  in  the  comer  opposite  the  chim- 
ney, and  there  the  women  and  children  slept,  and  there  they  had  to  stay 
day  and  night  for  a  time.  My  friend  and  I  spread  our  pallets  on  the 
-top  of  some  boxes  of  tin-ware,  where  they  did  not  quite  reach  the  deck ; 
not  very  bad  bunks,  if  we  could  have  stretched  out  our  legs,  or  turned 
over. 

*  Eight  souls '  beside  the  captain.  Such  was  our  calculation.  But  we 
soon  found  that,  though  my  fellow-traveller  was  a  full-bred  Yankee  from 
Boston,  and  I  brought  up  to  calculating  behind  a  counter,  we  had  very 
greatly  mwcalculated  the  capacity  of  our  boat,  or  the  benevolence  of  our 
captain-owner.  In  short,  he  had  been  *  so  wrought  upon  by  importunity,' 
that  he  had  agreed  to  take  a  few  more  passengers,  *  for  a  consideration,' 
of  course ;  and  when  we  brought  our  femilies  on  l)oard,  we  found  some 
twenty-odd  persons,  of  various  descriptions — no,  not  descriptions,  but 
temperaments,  for  they  were  ail  pretty  much  of  one  description  —  shar- 
ing with  us  a  space  which  would  not  have  been  too  spacious  for  my  own 
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little  household.  There  was  no  help  for  it  without  a  quarrel  or  a  lawsuit ; 
80  we  had  to  get  along  as  we  could  :  and  we  did. 

All  family-boats  that  passed  down  the  river  in  those  days  were  not 
iust  like  ours  in  their  arrangements.  I  saw  one  that  was  fitted  out  at 
the  same  time,  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  which  was  lined  with 
green  baize,  carpeted,  and  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  a  single 
family,  quite  comfortable.  But  the  proprietor  was  in  a  diflferent  line  of 
business,  being  cashier  of  a  bank,  I  think,  at  Louisville. 

If  any  should  be  curious  to  hear  how  we  advanced,  I  may  tell  some- 
thing about  it  hereafter,  as  I  call  up  other  memories. 


ROBIE      THAT' 


This  onginal,  lively  and  fbllcitous  song  was  sung  at  tho  celebration  of  Burns's  blith-day  a 
Delhi,  Delaware  county,  and  was  received  witb  cordial  applaase.  It  was  written,  as  w 
father  flrom  our  inibrmant,  almost  impromptu  for  the  occasion. 


There  is  nae  bard  to  charm  us  now, 

Nae  bard  ava 
CSan  sing  a  sang  to  nature  true, 

Since  Coila's  bard 's  awa*. 

The  simple  heart  o'  earlier  days 

In  silence  slumbers  now  ; 
And  modern  art,  wi*  tuneless  lays, 

Presumes  the  Nine  to  woo : 
But  nae  liard  in  all  our  isle, 

Kae  bard  ava, 
Frae  panky  Coila  wins  a  smile 

Since  Robin  gaed  awaM 

His  hamely  style  let  Fashion  spurn  — 

She  wants  baith  taste  and  6kill ; 
And  wiser  should  she  ever  turn, 

She  '11  sing  his  sangs  hersel' : 
For  nae  sang  sic  pathos  speaks, 

Nae  sang  ava ; 
And  Fashion's  foreign  rants  and  squeaks 

Should  a*  be  drumm'd  awa'  1 

Her  far-fetched  figures  aye  maun  fail 

To  touch  the  feeling  heart ; 
Simplicity's  direct  appeal 

Excels  sic  learned  art : 
And  nae  modern  minstrel's  lay, 

Nae  lay  ava, 
Sne  pow'rfully  the  heart  can  sway 

As  Robin  's,  that 's  awa'  I 

For  o'er  his  numbers  Coila's  muse 

A  magic  influence  breathed, 
And  round  her  darling  poet's  brow 

A  peerless  crown  had  wreathed  ; 
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And  nae  wreath  that  e'er  was  seen, 

Nae  wreath  ava, 
Will  bloom  so  lang's  the  holly  green 

(y  Robin,  that 'a  awa\ 

Let  Erin's  minstrel,  Tammt  Moobe, 

Ilis  solos  slily  sii)g; 
T  wad  lend  his  harp  a  higher  power 

Wad  Coila  add  a  string : 
For  nae  harp  has  yet  been  kent, 

Nae  harp  ava. 
To  matt'h  the  harp  by  Coila  lent 

To  KoBiN,  that  s  awa'. 

And  tho'  our  shepherd  Jamie  IIoqo 

His  pipe  did  sweetly  play, 
It  ne*er  will  charm  auld  Scotland's  lug 

Like  ploughman  Robin's  lay : 
For  nae  pipe  did  Jamie  tune, 

Nae  pipe  aya, 
Like  that  which  breathed  by  *  Bonnie  Dooii,* 

Ere  Robin  gaed  awa'. 

E'en  Scotland's  pride,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

Who  boldly  strikes  the  lyre, 
J^aun  yield  to  Robin's  sweet  love-note, 

Uis  native  wit  and  fire: 
For  nae  bard  hath  evtr  sung, 

Nae  bard  ava, 
In  hamely  or  in  foreign  tongue, 

like  Robin,  that 's  awa'  I 

Frae  feeling  heart  Tom  Campbell's  lays 

In  classic  beauty  flow  ; 
But  Robin  's  artU-ss  san^  displays 

Tlie  soul's  impassioned  glow: 
For  nae  bard  by  daesic  lore, 

Nae  bard  ava, 
Has  thriird  the  bosom's  inmost  core 

Like  Robin,  that 's  awa'  I 

A  pow'rful  harp  did  Byron  sweep, 

but  no'  wi*  happy  glee ; 
And  tho'  his  tones  were  strong  and  deep, 

He  ne'er  could  change  the  key : 
For  nae  bard  aneath  the  liit, 

Nae  bard  ava, 
Wi'  master  skill  the  keys  could  shift 

Like  Robin,  that 's  awu'  I 

He  needs  nne  monumental  stanes 

To  keep  alive  hij»  fame ; 
Auld  granny  Scotland,  and  her  weani^ 

Will  ever  sing  his  name : 
For  nae  name  does  Fame  record, 

Nae  name  ava, 
By  Caledonia  mair  adored 

Than  Robin  \  that 's  awa' ! 
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CHILD    BEN       AT       PLAT. 

I  COULD  gAM  tbe  liTe-long  day 
ITpon  children  at  their  play ; 
Yea,  with  pure  and  calm  delight, 
(  conld  watch  rrom  mom  to  night 
How  they  ride  the  mimic  horse, 
How  they  spend  their  puny  force 
In  drawing  loads  of  sticks  and  moss, 
Or  stretching  bridges  drains  across, 
Or  building  palaces  of  cbi^s. 
Or  in  the  streamlet  sailing  ships, 
A  twig  their  inast,  a  ray  their  sail, 
While  their  own  breath  supplies  the  gale. 

*  Happy  children  ! '  then  I  say, 

*  Taisc  your  pleasure  while  you  may : 
Life  aifords  not  many  joys 

Sweeter  than  those  of  girls  and  boys ! '  Iova 
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Conversing  not  long  since  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  (a  widower,) 
he  expressed  his  surprise  that  any  one,  who  had  been  happily  wedded 
once,  could  ever  marry  a  second  time.  *The  idea  to  me,'  said  he,  'eeems 
sacrilege.  Although  my  wife  has  been  dead  many  years,  yet  her  mem- 
ory is  still  fresh  and  green  with  me,  and  scarce  a  day  passes  that  I  do 
not  recall  her  to  my  mind  with  a  melancholy  yet  soothing  delight  The 
thought  that  she  alone  of  all  others  possessed  my  love,  that  while  living 
my  hopes  were  only  of  her,  and  now  that  she  is  gone  I  have  memories 
of  none  else,  fills  my  loneliest  hours  with  unspeakable  joy.  Friends 
wonder  why  I  continue  a  widower ;  they  urge  that  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  change  my  condition :  and  perhaps  it  would,  regarding  it  from 
their  point  of  view;  but  I  cannot  forget  the  past,  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  a  second  loVe,  a  divided  remembrance.' 

We  are  aware  that  the  world,  generally,  is  no  subscriber  to  this  doc- 
trine ;  yet  to  our  mind  it  seems  eminently  correct  in  theory,  and  not 
altogether  impossible  in  practice. 

It  has  come  to  be  an  axiom  in  civilized  society,  that  marriage  is  an 
institution  of  God  ;  yet  it  is  equally  a  fact  that  few  have  a  just  concep- 
tion of  what  the  phrase  expresses. 

Many  suppose  the  marriage  relation  derives  its  sacredness  from  God's 
verbal  revelation  that  so  it  should  be,  without  seeking  the  deeper  and 
primary  reason  in  the  affections  and  essential  nature  of  the  soul  He  has 
given  us. 

It  is  true  that  human  law  regards  marriage  as  a  contract  merely ; 
but  this  will  not  seem  so  objectionable,  nay,  so  revolting  as  it  otherwise 
would  to  our  best  feelings  and  highest  instincts,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  contract  between  souls,  and  tliat  in  such  connection  the  de- 
fining term  *  contract '  has  a  higher  and  more  far-reaching  signification 
than  when  applied  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  mankind. 

Failing  to  apprehend  and  recognize  this  vital  fact,  the  world  practically 
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regards  love,  which  is  the  incentive  to  and  the  bond  of  marriage,  as  a 
mere  article  of  traffic  Hence,  the  idea  being  degraded,  love,  instead  of 
being  that  fine  and  pure  mental  manifestation  of  the  soul  God  inteuded 
it  to  be,  has  become  earthy  and  impure,  and  the  marriage  relation,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  no  longer  c<msidered  inviolate.  That  this  state  of 
things  is  due  in  some  degree  to  the  commonness  of  second,  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  more  marriages,  we  do  not  'doubt ; 
and  in  this  belief  we  proceed  to  throw  a  few  thoughts  around  the  follow- 
ing position :  That  witli  rightly-constituted  minds,  a  second  marriage 
tends  to  degrade  the  true  idea  of  the  institution. 

The  ideal  conceptions  of  men  exert  a  much  greater  influence  on  their 
outward  conduct  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Every  man  has  such  con- 
ceptions, more  or  less  clearly  defined ;  and  though  his  practice  usually 
fells  fer  below  his  mental  standard,  yet  there  is  always  an  eflbrt  to  ap- 
proximate thereto.  Hence,  the  higher  the  ideal  the  greater  will  be  the 
exertion  to  give  it  life  in  the  actual,  and  bring  the  *  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation' into  closer  conformity  to  its  requirements. 

This  is  true  in  every  department  of  society.  In  proportion  as  the 
lawyer  loves  and  esteems  his  profession,  so  will  his  course  therein  be 
upright  and  successful ;  as  the  clergyman  consciously  reaUzes  the  pecu- 
liar sacredness  of  his  calling,  so  will  be  his  success  in  rendering  himself 
useful  to  nlen  and  acceptable  to  God.  Likewise  the  fermer,  if  he  Las  a 
just  sense  of  the  ennobling  nature  of  his  occupation,  regarding  with 
honest  pride  his  *  labor-hardened  hands  and  sun-browned  brow,'  deeming 
himself,  as  he  may  without  irreverence,  a  far-off  imitator  of  the  first 
great  Worker,  will  give  to  \\&  vocation  a  dignity  itself  ennobling,  and  do 
much  to  raise  his  hitherto  despised  order  to  that  foremost  position  it  of 
right  deserves.     So  with  the  topic  under  consideration. 

As  love  is  pure  and  strong,  springing  into  life,  not  as  the  ofispring  of 
sexual  passion  or  the  cold  and  unwilling  slave  of  circumstances ;  not  as 
a  mere  jet  of  feeling,  drying  up  with  the  subsidence  of  the  transient 
excitement  which  gave  it  birth,  but  as  the  rational  result  of  a  contact  of 
two  souls,  one  in  sentiment,  one  in  taste,  and  one  in  all  those  fine  and 
subtle  emotions  which  constitute  the  soul-life ;  so  will  the  rite  which 
brings  consunomalion  be  invested  with  a  sanctity  that  no  lapse  of  time 
can  lessen  and  no  contingency  disturb. 

Now  when  love  like  this  (and  any  other  is  unworthy  of  the  name) 
comes  to  be  a  living  power  in  the  human  soul,  it  owes  all  its  force  and 
vitality  to  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  union. 

Nothing  less  than  this  is  sufficient.  Love  then,  or  when  it  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  a  perpetual  union,  is  not  a  mere  passion,  it  is  something 
higher :  an  aflfection,  nourished  by  the  enduring  warmth  of  a  living  idea; 
a  pure  spiritual  emotion,  a  joy  of  the  soul,  a  free  spontaneous  going  forth 
of  like  to  meet  like,  even  as  light  flaming  from  sun  to  sun  melts  and 
mingles  in  inseparable  union.  In  such  love  there  is  nothing  earthy ;  it 
is  clear  and  transparent  like  light.  No  sexual  impulse  dwells  in  it,  and 
disturbs  its  calm  equable  flow  with  the  tumultuous  heavings  and  irregu- 
lar billows  of  instinctive  desire.  The  possession  of  the  person  for  its  own 
sake  is  not  thought  of.  The  rosy  lip,  the  sunny  smile,  and  the  s])eaking 
eye  are  not  coveted,  save  as  the  eloquent  vehicles  of  that  soul-life  which 
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shall  last  in  freshness  and  immortal  youth  when  the  mere  earthy  part 
has  perished  for  ever. 

Conceive  now  of  two  souls,  in  each  of  whom  such  an  affection  as  we 
have  faintly  delineated  has  come  to  be  living.  Conceive  it  to  have 
been  fostered  and  strengthened  by  a  full  and  unreserved  interchange  of 
thoughts  and  sympathies  in  secret,  away  from  the  world  and  its  chilling 
scrutiny ;  and  then,  when  there  is  no  doubt,  no  misgiving,  suppose  it  to 
be  avowed  before  men,  and  sanctified  by  the  holy  ritual  ordaim^d  of  God. 
Think  farther  of  these  two  souls  going  hand  in  hand  along  life's  journey, 
drawing  closer  and  closer  together  with  each  successive  obstacle,  until, 
in  that  most  endearing  intimacy  and  nearness,  there  seems  but  one  heart, 
one  soul,  one  life  I  Suppose  now,  in  the  midst  of  this  sweet  repose,  when 
life  has  new  joys  and  eternity  new  hopes,  death  comes,  and  the  earthy 
vehicle  of  one  of  these  two  souls  be  removed  from  sight  and  covered  up 
in  the  cold  damp  ground. 

What  remains  for  the  survivor  but  memory  and  hope :  the  one  of  a 
union  in  the  past,  the  other  of  a  re  tin  ion  (the  more  perfect  because  per- 
petual) in  the  future  ?  It  may  be  that  the  mind,  for  a  time,  under  the 
pressure  of  so  terrible  a  deprivation,  refuses  to  be  comforted,  and  feeds 
on  its  own  despair ;  yet  when  the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
em])ty  chair,  the  vacant  chamber  with  its  crushing  stillness,  the  Idea 
(before  alluded  to)  then  comes  like  a  sustaining  presence  to  the  bereaved, 
and  whispers,  *  She  still  lives  :  her  bright  form  you  will  see  no  more  on 
earth,  but  tchat  you  loved  can  never  die ;  that  gentle  soul,  which  so  blos- 
somed and  grew  in  the  sunshine  of  yours,  is  immortal,  and  perchance 
even  now  hovei-s  near  you  ;  those  pure  thoughts  and  genial  sympathies, 
which  so  gladly  and  spontaneously  sprung  forth  to  meet  your  own,  are 
imperishable,  for  thought  never  dies,  and  is  the  food,  nay,  the  life  of  souls. 
Despair  not :  love  is  not  confined  to  earth  alone.  The  universe  is  filled 
with  it;  all  created  intelligences  drink  it  in  like  water;  and  in  heaven, 
whither  she  has  gone,  there  is  nothing  else.  Be  of  good  cheer.  You 
will  one  day  meet  her  there ;  and  though  in  that  pure  realm  there  is 
neither  *  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,'  yet  souls  and  thoughts  purely 
wedded  on  earth  have  a  nearer  aflSnity  in  heaven.' 

Thus  is  the  mourner  comforted.  Henceforth  he  is  content  to  tread 
life's  pathway  alone  :  no,  not  alone.  There  is  a  presence  near,  that  sus- 
tains and  soothes,  shedding,  unseen  by  other  eyes,  sweet  influences  over 
his  work-day  life,  and  filling  his  hours  of  loneliness  completely  full  of 
memories  of  the  past.  How  beautiful  such  a  faith  as  this  I  Let  the 
world  scoff  and  sneer,  regarding  it  as  the  unsubstantial  and  unsatisfying 
vision  with  which  a  morbid  mind  cheats  itself.  There  are  those  who 
regard  it  as  not  wholly  vain ;  who  consider  as  no  cheat  and  no  delusion 
a  belief  that  gives  them  the  pure  spirit -of  an  *  angel  gone  before'  for  a 
companion,  and  cling  with  contented  tenacity  to  a  life  that  gives  them 
an  unpolluted  and  undivided  memory  for  a  friend.  At  such  let  those 
scoff  who  will.  The  *  world'  may  point  its  cold  chilling  finger  at  thein 
with  perfect  impunity,  for  it  stands  in  no  danger  of  being  persuaded  to 
give  credence  to  a  doctrine  it  has  neither  tlie  present  capacity  to  under- 
stand nor  the  honesty  to  follow.  With  too  many  (is  it  beyond  truth  to 
jwiy  witli  most  ?)  in  this  practical  age,  marriage  is  a  mere  matter  of  con- 
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venience,  in  which,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  pure 
genuine  love.  Station,  wealth,  power  and  beauty  are  too  generally  the 
motives  impelling  to  this  most  holy  connection.  With  not  a  few  mere 
passion  is  the  impelling  power;  a  fact  mournfully  showing  that,  while 
man  has  a  capacity  for  immortal  things,  he  has  also  propensities  of  which 
tlie  undue  indulgence  degrades  him  even  below  the  brute.  What  sad- 
der spectacle  can  Purity  and  Truth  look  upon  in  this  world  of  ours  than 
that  of  two  immortal  souls  standing  before  the  marriage  altar,  like  pieces 
of  cold  and  unmagnetic  steel,  pronouncing  with  mere  *  lip-service '  their 
meaningless  and  unfelt  vows  ?  Yet,  to  the  shame  of  our  humanity,  such 
cases  are  common  enough.  An  almost  infinite  distance  stretches  between 
love  in  its  truest  idea  and  positive  crime,  yet  the  space  is  well  filled,  and 
by  those  too  who  realize  not  the  position  they  occupy,  nor  understand  or 
care  to  understand  the  true  import  of  the  obligations  which  hold  them 
there. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  view  of  the  subject,  in  addition  to  being 
fine-spun  and  visionary,  is  utterly  impracticable ;  that  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances may  be  such,  oftentimes,  as  almost  to  compel  one  to  take  a 
second  companion,  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Suppose  it  is  so.  What 
is  the  effect  of  such  a  necos^sitated  union  ?  Necessity  in  such  case  is 
slavery,  and  of  all  species  of  bondage,  that  of  the  heart  and  soul  is  the 
most  terrible.  Hence,  whenever  concurrence  of  circumstances  or  pious 
convictions  of  duty  drive  one  to  'commit  matrimony'  in  the  absence  of 
that  pure  regard  which  ennobles  all  permanent  sexual  connections,  the 
effect  must  necessarily  be  degrading.  How  can  that  union  prove  firm, 
stable,  and  productive  of  happiness,  when  there  is  wanting  the  binding 
force  and  living  agency  of  love — pure,  spontaneous,  self-vital  love?  It 
cannot  be.  Two  souls  united  without  this  cohesive  principle  existing 
between  them,  are  in  reality  as  far  apart  as  before.  Magnets  that  are  no 
magnets  may  be  brought  into  contact  ani  apparently  unite ;  but  with- 
draw the  outward  force,  and  they  drop  apart  at  once.  So  unmagnetic 
souls  may  be  brought  together  and  joined  in  a  life-long  union,  yet  never 
really  unite.  They  lack  the  affining  power  of  love.  Hence,  when  one 
dies,  the  other  puts  on  the  outward  form  of  mourning,  as  required  by 
the  cu*jtoms  of  polite  society,  appears  thus  for  the  usual  period  or  a  little 
less,  and  is  then  ready  for  a  second  venture.  What  a  mockery  for 
Christian  men  and  women !  We  know  an  orthodox  clergyman,  between 
the  death  of  whose  fii-st  wife  and  his  marriage  with  a  second  intervened 
but  four  months.  Another,  within  sight  of  the  place  where  we  write,  is 
living  with  his  fifth  wife,  and  has  not  himself  seen  his  fortieth  year ! 
Verily,  we  should  like  to  ask  such  practical  teachers  of  morality,  could 
we  do  so  without  in*everence,  to  explain  the  essential  difference  between 
polygamy  in  this  world,  and  the  consciousness  in  the  next  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  plurality  of  souls  with  whom,  so  far  as  memory,  sympathy 
and  nearness  are  concerned,  the  same  relation  exists.  If  there  is  aught 
in  the  nature  of  things  which  makes  it  sinful  for  one  man  to  have  two 
wives  at  the  same  time  in  this  life,  will  not  the  reason  apply  with  equal 
or  greater  force  to  the  consciousness  of  a  similar  relation  in  the  next  ? 
For,  if  souls  are  to  have  a  conscious  existence  at  all  in  the  world  to 
come,  they  wiU  surely  be  conscious  of  each  other's  identity,  and  of  formei 
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earthly  relations,  since  these  ktter  mould  the  character  of  each  soul,  and 
make  it,  to  a  considerable  extent,  what  it  is. 

The  vague  and  shadowy  ideas  most  people  entertain  of  another  life 
have  doubtless  much  to  do  with  their  acting  with  so  little  reference  to 
it  The  common  notions  of  spirit,  spiritual  existence,  and  spiritual  rela- 
tion are  too  intangible  and  unreal  to  exercise  much  influence  on  our 
present  earthly  hfe.  This  ought  not  to  be.  The  human  mind,  in  addi- 
tion to  believing  in  the  fact  of  existence  after  death,  ought  to  have  im- 
pressed upon  it  clearly-defined  conceptions  of  the  modes  and  purposes  of 
that  existence;  so  that,  being  regarded,  not  as  a  leap  from,  but  merely  as 
a  continuation  of  this  life,  it  would  be  brought  nearer  to  our  present 
thoughts,  purposes  and  feelings,  and  in  an  important  degree  generate, 
chasten  and  (£rect  them  to  its  more  enduring  and  higher  uses  and  ends. 
Then  would  marriage  be  looked  upon  as  really  a  union  which,  being 
truly  formed,  and  receiving  God's  sanction,  can  never  be  put  asunder. 
We  repeat,  can  never  be  put  asunder;  for  unless  memory,  thought,  indi- 
viduality and  consciousness  are  to  be  wholly  obliterated,  or  rendered 
inert  in  the  world  to  come,  the  relation  once  so  intimate  and  so  dear  on 
earth  will  be  a  living  reality  in  the  soul,  yea,  its  most  precious  posses- 
sion. What  God  hath  joined  together  man  may  not  put  asunder,  neither 
in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come,  s  c 
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'Snspiria  a  profundi*.' 

Once,  when  the  world  for  years  had  been 
Sick  with  the  fell  disease  of  sin, 
All  swollen  with  unsightly  tumors, 
And  broken  out  with  ugly  humors^ 
The  LoBD,  the  first  great  Hydropath, 
Cured  the  whole  world  with  one  great  hath. 
A  mighty  *  douche*  from  heayen  he  sent, 
The  sea  a  mighty  *  plunge-bath '  lent, 
And  Earth  *  the  treatment '  underwent 

Some  who  have  heard  of  Noah's  ark, 
Say  ft£  was  cured  by  taki9ig  bark  ; 
And  thinking  water-cure  a  sham, 
He  used  his  bark  for  curing  11am  ; 
And  that  his  folks,  with  all  their  duds. 
Rode  high  and  dry  above  the  fioods^ 
And  never  touched  the  foaming  suds. 
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But  scoffers  always  do  exist, 

And  when  they  on  their  doubts  insist^ 

The  best  way  is to  show  your  tist 

The  real  fact  is,  though  they  snub, 
They  took  a  'half-bath'  in  tLfloatingivh. 

This  art,  by  Dxitt  inyent^d. 
The  great  Inventor  has  consented 
That  Dr.  Hall — a  man  of  sense. 
Well  mingled  with  benevolence  — 
On  Hampton  Round-Hill  should  dispense 
To  all  the  suffering  who  go  there  to 
Be  healed  of  'ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.' 

Simple  the  modus  operandi ; 

No  need  henceforth  that  any  man  die ;  . 

The  long-sought,  youth-restoring  fountiiin 

Is  found  at  last  upon  this  mountain. 

That  *Like  cures  like,*  the  principle, 

How  simple  and  how  beautiful ! 

For,  is  your  head  oppressed  with  pain  ? 

The  cure  is — toater  on  the  brain  ; 

Or  do  sharp  pains  assail  your  breast  f 

The  cure  is  —  voaier  on  the  ehe^t ; 

Have  you  a  cold  from  damp  sheets  caught f 

A  dripping-sheet  is  straightway  brought; 

Or  cold  from  falling  in  a  river  f 

Straight  in  the  *  plunge-bath '  you  must  shiver ; 

Or  has  a  blow  half  broke  your  back  f 

The  *  douche  *  must  give  another  thwack. 

It's  'water,  water,  every  where,' 
And  quarts  to  drink,  if  you  can  bear : 
'Tis  well  that  we  are  made  of  clay, 
For  conmion  dust  would  wash  away ! 

And  then  *  the  pack  t  '—what  words  can  show 

The  aspect  of  that  mummy  row. 

As  down  their  ranks  the  attendant  goes 

To  scare  a  fly,  or  blow  a  nose? 

No  tar  e'er  lay  so  snug  in  bunk, 

Or  in  his  narrow  cell  a  monl^ 

As  these  folks  pack  the  human  trunk. 

That  great  machine,  the  human  mill. 
Is  henceforth  turned  by  mountain  rill ; 
The  main-spring  of  the  human  clock, 
The  spring  that  gushes  from  tlie  rock : 
Old  Adam's  every  son  and  daughter 
Will  now  for  ever  go  by  water. 

Then  let  the  threatening  Allopath 
Brandish  in  rage  his  sword  of  lath ; 
We'll  duck  him  in  our  coldest  bath : 
And  we  will  dance  around  our  spring, 
And  in  its  waters  roses  fling, 
And  with  harmonious  voice  its  glories  sing. 
R>und^HiU  Water-Cure,  Northampto^y  July  6, 185S.  jou»  Loc  K.m 
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CA^ARSIE. 

I  LOVE  the  mountains,  those  *  waves  of  the  earth,'  but  still  better  do  I 
love  the  waves,  those  'mountains  of  the  ocean.'  Did  you  hear  that 
sound,  as  of  distant  thunder  ?  It  is  the  billows,  as  they  break  upon  the 
shore.  Sometimes  they  startle  me,  and  I  think  I  hear  the  voices  of  long- 
buried  friends.  But  tliey  die  away,  the  whispers  go  with  them ;  so  I  snuff 
my  candle,  and  compose  myself  again.  Yes,  I  bum  candles  here ;  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  gas-explosions. 

I  ramble  out  upon  the  beach  as  the  sun  goes  down.  When  the  golden 
clouds  change  to  crimson,  and  the  crimson  to  i)urple,  I  go  in,  sit  by  my 
window  till  the  stars  come  out,  then  draw  a  match  across  my  match-box, 
lest  I  frighten  my  hostess  by  a  black  streak  on  the  wall,  light  my  candle, 
(it 's  not  sperm  tliough,)  draw  up  my  oaken  chair,  and  muse  over  the 
past,  calling  up  vanished  forms,  reviving  faded  scenes,  and  living  over 
again  days  of  gladness,  hours  of  happiness. 

Canarsie  is  a  dreary  sort  of  place.  You  would  not  like  it,  but  it  has 
a  strange  fascination  for  me.  Whether  it  is  its  loneliness,  or  the  unceas- 
ing roar  of  its  ocean-waves,  I  cannot  tell.  Certain  it  is  I  am  here  now, 
have  been  two  weeks,  and  expect  to  stay  as  many  more.  I  know  not 
whether  this  disconnected  bundle  of  odd  thoughts  and  fancies  will  enter- 
tain you  much,  for  I  shall  write  as  I  think,  without  any  plot,  and  quite 
regardless  of  the  rules  of  novelists  or  rhetoricians.  I  will  say  but  little 
for  myself.  You  know  me,  a  clever  maiden  lady,  a  little  given  to  gossip 
perhaps,  but  otherwise  quite  free  from  the  defects  of  my  class,  as  I  detest 
a  cat,  and  never  try  to  reconcile  quarrelsome  lovers.  I  will  not  say  I  am 
over  sixty,  so  you  need  not  expect  very  antiquated  ideas ;  nor  do  I  pretend 
I  am  under  thirty,  s6  surely  I  am  supposed  to  have  some  experience  in 
mundane  affairs. 

I  intended  to  tell  you  something  about  Canarsie,  that  you  might  know 
where  I  am,  for  no  doubt  it  is  to  your  ears  a  strange  name.  One  street 
forms  the  village ;  fishermen's  cottages  and  sportsmen's  inns  form  the 
street  on  one  side,  flanked  for  a  considerable  distance  here  and  there  by 
splendid  groves.  There  is  game  in  plenty ;  we  hear  shots  all  day.  Now, 
do  n't  imagine  that  I  have  turned  Amazon,  though  I  still  profess  a  pas- 
sion for  archery.  I  neitlier  lodge  at  the  *  Sportsman's  Hotel,'  nor  at 
*  The  Raven.'  I  am  domesticated  at  an  old  farm-house  within  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  bay,  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  in  your  own  garret.  The  farmer 
likes  me  pretty  wejl,  and  lends  me  Dobbin  sometimes  for  a  ride  on  the 
beach ;  Dame  Ellen  calls  me  a  *  jewel,'  because  I  agree  with  her  that  Old 
Uyson  is  the  only  kind  of  tea  people  ought  to  drink ;  the  son,  a  young 
collegian,  who  is  rusticating  at  present,  terms  mQ  &  baa  bleuy  (can  you 
believe  it  ?)  and  Sally,  the  maid,  is  only  too  happy  to  do  me  a  favor. 
This  won't  do ;  it  is  getting  quite  dark ;  I  must  light  my  candle. 

There  goes  the  match — it  is  broken  1  Do  you  see  it  lying  upon  the 
white  floor  ?  It  has  not  even  kindled  its  own  fire.  Somehow  it  reminds 
me  of  Lilly  Morris.  You  have  never  seen  her  ?  Well,  she  was  a  beauti- 
ful creature,  as  far  as  bright  eyes,  glowing  cheeks,  and  chestnut  curls  go 
to  make  beauty.     She  had  a  wicked  little  head,  full  of  all  manner  of 
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mischief:  she  -was  a  coquette.  Yes,  she  had  a  head,  but  no  heart — not 
a  bit  of  a  heart  had  pretty  Lilly  Morris.  She  was  a  country  girl ;  but 
at  the  time  when  I  knew  her,  she  was  on  a  visit  to  her  city  uncle,  and 
like  a  bird  was  she  in  the  house  from  morning  till  night,  so  merry  and 
blithesome. 

Mr.  Morris  had  one  daughter,  Louise ;  a  proud  girl,  and  haughty,  I 
ween,  as  Queen  Bess.  Louise  quite  despised  licr  country  cousin,  with 
her  neat  white  muslin  dress,  and  Lilly  was  not  long  finding  it  out  Louise 
was  betrothed  to  a  fine  young  man,  a  lordly-looking  fellow,  whose  wealth 
quite  equalled  her  own,  and  who  was  her  superior  in  every  thing  else. 
Lilly  could  not  rest  till  she  had  convinced  Louise  tJ'.at  a  country  girl  was 
not  entirely  devoid  of  fascinations ;  so  the  pretty  coquette  very  artlessly 
showed  off  her  cousin's  dislike  to  the  best  advantage,  herself  appearing 
meanwhile  the  meek  little  aggrieved  one  she  really  was.  Ashley  could 
not  endure  this;  he  despised  all  vulgar  pride  and  heartlessness.  He 
sought  an  explanation,  which  Louise  very  readily  gave.  How  excited 
they  became!  Louise's  cheek  burned  crimson,  her  proud  lip  curled 
scornfully,  while  Ashley  defended  the  claims  of  the  country  cousin.  It 
was  broken  ofif ;  yes,  Lilly  had  broken  the  match  just  as  surely  as  that 
match  is  broken  which  lies  there  on  the  floor. 

But  Ashley  still  called  as  frequently  as  ever  at  Uncle  Morris's  house, 
and  was  as  gay  as  usual  too.  Sly  Cupid  had  loosened  one  chain  but  to 
rivet  another  about  his  heart  He  was  in  love  with  Lilly  Morris,  there 
is  no  denying  it ;  and  she,  little  rogue,  danced  about  him  like  a  fairy,  now 
all  smiles  and  again  all  frowns.  How  many,  many  times  did  Ashley  try 
to  catch  her  in  a  serious  mood,  to  ask  one  question,  only  one  !  But  it  was 
of  no  use ;  she  was  like  a  spirit,  here,  and  there,  and  every  where,  always 
weaving  webs  about  him  which  he  could  not  break.  How  bright  were 
her  features  as  she  returned  his  witty  sallies !  How  musically  did  her 
low,  girlish  laugh  fall  on  his  ear !  He  heard  it  all  night  long ;  it  wooed 
him  to  sleep,  soothed  his  dreams,  and  awoke  him  in  the  morning.  How 
could  he  wish  she  would  be  quiet  for  a  moment,  when  those  beguiling 
eyes  were  fixed  on  his  in  artless  witchery,  and  that  glad,  free  smile  was 
beaming  on  him  I  Yet  the  time  did  come.  Lilly  was  going  away.  He 
besought  her  to  listen  to  him  for  one  moment ;  and  he  caught  her  hand 
and  asked  in  a  tremulous  whisper  if  she  would  be  his,  all  his,  that  he 
might  devote  his  life  to  her.  She  smiled,  but  it  was  a  serious  smile,  for 
she  was  half  frightened,  he  looked  so  earnest ;  then  she  said  with  a  stare 
of  surprise : 

*  I  do  not  love  you,  Mr.  Ashley  I ' 

*  Do  not  love  me !  do  not  love  me ! '  gasped  he,  poor  fellow,  and  turned 
from  her  with  a  wretched  feeling,  as  though  all  the  world  was  blackness, 
and  misery,  and  falsity,  and  death.  But  Lilly  lauglied  on  as  wilful  a 
coquette  as  ever.  She  did  not  strike  a  spark  within  her  own  breast, 
not  a  bit  more  than  did  that  match  upon  the  floor.  And  Lilly  is  not 
alone. 

Crack  goes  the  match :  now  the  blue  flame  wavers,  and  now  the  yellow 
blaze  bums  steadily.  What  a  pretty  light  this  uncouth  tallow-candle 
jBpves  me !  It  shines  down  so  pleasantly  upon  my  pine  table,  showing 
tlie  titles  of  my  favorite  books  which  lie  in  two  piles  before  me*    The 
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bright  blaze  of  the  candle  is  great  comfort  too.  It  makes  me  think  of 
the  quiet  happiness  mutual  and  fervent  love  sheds  throughout  a  house- 
hold. It  shadows  forth  the  ever-glad  smile  of  an  affectionate  wife,  who 
makes  her  home  a  little  paradise.  The  clock  has  struck  five :  she  is  wait- 
ing  for  her  husband.  The  great  arm-chair  is  placed  before  the  fire,  the 
slippers  which  she  worked  are  standing  near  the  chair,  and  she  is  walk- 
ing now  to  the  window  to  glance  along  the  street,  now  back  to  the  fire 
to  stir  up  the  sparkling  coals,  and  back  again  to  the  window.  That  is 
his  step.  She  trips  lightly  across  the  parlor  to,  the  hall,  but  he  has 
bounded  up  the  steps  and  already  opened  the  door.  He  catches  her 
small  white  hand,  and  lovingly  kisses  her  forehead.  They  enter  the  paiv 
lor :  he  takes  the  arm-chair,  she  sits  on  the  ottoman  beside  him,  gazing 
up  into  his  fine  countenance,  as  he  speaks  cheerful  words  while  he  holds 
his  hands  toward  the  fire.  Seven  o'clock  comes.  How  pleasant  is  the 
pretty  tea-room,  so  comfortable  with  its  home  look !  She  makes  his  tea, 
(he  has  dined  down  town,)  and  he  looks  at  her  with  the  fondest  of  smiles, 
thinking  himself  the  happiest  of  men.     And  she  has  made  him  so. 

How  dim  the  light  grows  !  I  quite  forget  my  happy  couple,  and  in- 
voluntarily think  of  a  gloomy  pair  whom  fate  has  made  man  and  wife. 
She  married  him  for  his  money,  no  doubt,  but  she  sighs  as  she  dusts  off 
the  magnificent  furniture,  work  which  John  has  but  half  done,  and  seats 
herself  before  the  grate  with  a  countenance  all  scowls  and  frowns.  There 
is  no  easy  chair  wheeled  up  for  him  when  he  comes  in,  no  slippers — she 
never  dreamed  of  working  him  a  pair;  and  as  he  crosses  the  floor  her 
face  grows  darker  and  darker. 

*  I  do  wish  for  once  you  would  have  a  decent  fire  whem  I  come  home, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  variety  of  the  thing ! ' 

She  answers  not  a  word,  but  slightly  curls  her  pretty  lip,  (she  is  a 
beauty ;  it  was  by  that  she  won  him,)  and  taps  her  foot  upon  the  rug. 
She  sighs  presently  ;  he  takes  out  the  evening  paper  and  begins  to  read. 
Dinner  is  served.  How  stiff  and  formal  they  are  1  I  can 't  endure  this ; 
BO  I  snuff  my  candle. 

How  it  sputters  and  spatters,  and  darts  out  little  tongues  of  fire,  quite 
like  a  vixen  of  a  wife  who  torments  her  spouse  almost  past  endurance. 
She  was  a  widow.  Well,  James  never  soiled  the  floors  with  his  dirty 
boots;  James  never  banged  (the  doors  at  such  a  rate;  James  never  did 
this  nor  that,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  Then  the  husband  scolds ;  she 
bursts  into  tears,  (tears  were  always  her  dernier  ressort  with  'James;') 
and  he  struts  from  the  room  in  a  passion.  They  make  up  at  supper — to 
enact  the  same  scene  on  the  morrow. 

Oh !  what  a  holy  thing  is  pure,  earnest,  constant  love !  I  know  not 
to  whom  I  am  speaking.  Perhaps  you  are  old.  Does  the  silver  whiten 
your  locks  ?  are  your  steps  unsteady  ?  your  eyes  dim  ?  Yet  you  have 
not  forgotten  the  glad  days  of  your  youth  I  Its  scenes  come  up,  how 
vividly-!  Do  you  remember  the  tremulous  voice  of  the  boy  with  the 
.brown  hair  and  the  deep,  dark  eyes  ?  How  earnestly  he  pleaded  his 
•love  for  you  ?  Yes,  his  heart  was  all  yours,  and  he  told  you  so,  as  he 
clasped  your  hand  and  his  arm  stole  round  you,  drawing  you  to  him  in 
that  first  rapturous  embrace.  He  lies  yonder  in  the  grave-yard  now. 
That  is  his  stone:  how  coldly  the  moon-light  shines  upon  it! 
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And  you,  old  man !  Do  you  remember  those  witching  eyes,  those 
white  anns  that  wound  so  lovingly  around  your  neck,  and  Uiose  cluster- 
ing curls  which  floated  over  your  shoulder  ?  She  was  very  fair !  Yes, 
I  know  it.  You  can  never  forget,  no,  never,  though  she  left  you  very 
early,  and  went  to  lie  down  with  the  flowers  she  loved,  by  the  streamlet's 
8id«,  in  that  pleapant  grove  just  back  of  the  house. 

Perhaps  you  are  in  the  prime  of  life.  How  earnestly  you  attend  to 
the  household  duties,  your  one  study  to  make  home  pleasant.  The 
children  return  from  school ;  you  kiss  them  and  tie  on  clean  pinafores, 
that  they  may  look  neat  when  father  comes  up  from  the  oflSce.  It  is 
yet  half  an  hour.  You  scarcely  know  how  to  while  away  the  time, 
feut  Willie  brings  his  ball.  *  Please,  Mamma ! '  says  the  little  fellow ;  and 
you  kiss  his  forehead,  then  hasten  to  mend  his  pet  plaything.  Little  Sue 
comes  up  roguishly,  holding  in  her  fat  hand  something,  she  won't  say  what ; 
you  coax  her,  and  she  presents  a  certificate  for  good  behavior.  Dear 
Mr.  Pringle  gave  it  to  her  just  as  school  was  out.  It  is  the  first  she  ever 
received,  for  Sue  is  a  merry  soul,  quite  opposed  to  any  thing  like  order. 
You  lay  your  hand  upon  your  daughter's  head,  and  begin  a  lesson  on 
behavior ;  but  Sue  is  oflf,  out  on  the  lawn,  scampering  about  like  mad. 
Ah  !  you  remember  your  childhood  then,  and  can 't  find  iu  your  heart 
the  shadow  of  a  reproof. 

Father  comes  home  at  last.  There  he  is  with  the  children,  bounding 
over  the  grass-plots,  every  thing.  His  great  boots  have  just  broken  your 
prettiest  dahlia  as  he  leaped  over  the  flower-border,  but  you  can  ortly  smile, 
he  seems  so  happy  as  he  glances  slily  up  at  the  piazza  to  see  if  you 
marked  his  misdemeanor. 

The  evening  comes.  The  children  are  both  asleep,  and  you  sit  quietly 
by  the  table  sewing  while  he  reads  to  you.  It  is  a  book  you  used  to 
read  together  before  he  led  you  to  the  altar.  He  comes  to  a  passage 
which  he  marked  for  you,  and  which  you  both  know  by  heart.  He  can- 
not go  on ;  you  smile ;  he  flings  the  book  upon  the  table,  catches  your 
hand,  and  gazes  up  into  your  eyes  with  a  look  of  love  even  surpassing 
those  of  earlier  days.  Bah  I  you  call  him  a  silly  fellow  !  How  rude  he 
is !  The  needle  has  brought  the  blood  upon  your  finger,  but  he  kisses  the 
tiny  wound,  and  it  is  well  again.  You  remember  now  when  you  first 
were  mre  that  he  loved  you,  don't  you!  The  handkerchief  is  not 
hemmed  to-night 

Perhaps  you  are  a  bright  young  girl.  The  wind  lifts  up  your  sunny 
hair  and  bears  it  back  from  a  high  brow,  but  as  you  glance  at  the  mir- 
ror you  have  to  confess  that  you  are  not  beautiful.  How  you  wish  that 
you  were,  if  only  for  his  sake !  You  wonder  if  he  loves  you  :  he  has 
Dot  told  you  so,  but  his  eyes  have  said  it  often.  You  declare  you  will 
not  love  him  first,  and  steel  your  little  heart  against  him,  put  on  proud 

airs,  call  him  Mr. instead  of  Chancey,  as  you  are  wont  to  call  him, 

give  your  bouquet  to  James,  and  laugh  wickedly  when  he  looks  at  you 
reprovingly. 

To-morrow  at  length  comes :  he  is  at  your  feet  Your  heart  thrill* 
(you  have  a  noble  heart,  capable  of  loving  truly)  as  he  tells  you  how 
long  he  has  wished  to  ask  you  to  be  his,  yet  durst  not  Is  not  love  a 
holy  thing,  little  maiden  f 
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It  is  a  romantic  youth,  after  all,  that  I  am  talking  to.  There  she  goes 
past  your  window.  *  I  declare  it  is  time  for  the  mail ! '  you  exclaim,  as 
you  fling  away  your  cigar,  and  in  a  moment  you  are  walking  down  Main- 
street  by  her  side. 

You  are  sure  that  she  loves  you !  Are  you  ?  To-night  you  meet  her 
at  a  party.  She  is  freezing  cold :  worse  than  that,  she  is  indifferent. 
How  she  smiles  on  your  friend !  Could  he  have  proved  a  villain  ?  Has 
he  betrayed  your  confidence  ?  Is  he  trying  to  rob  you  of  her  love  ?  No, 
it  cannot  be.  He  is  a  noble  fellow,  true  as  steel.  She  is  a  flirt ! — there 
is  no  denying  it. 

You  rush  home,  lock  yourself  in  your  room,  and  do  not  come  down 
to  breakfast  To-day  when  you  meet  her  in  the  street  you  do  not  bow, 
but  pass  on  as  though  you  did  not  see  her  pretty  straw-bonnet  witli  its 
blue  trimmings,  which  you  admired  so  much  yesterday.  You  have 
vowed  never  to  speak  to  ner  again,  and  never  to  believe  again  in  woman. 
You  become  a  real  woman-hater.  The  bachelors  hail  you  brother,  and 
your  sisters  rest  confident  that  they  shall  have  you  for  a  beau  till  they 
are  all  married,  down  to  Emma,  the  child  in  short  dresses. 

But  she  grows  pale.  You  hear  her  cough  in  church  sometimes.  If 
you  thought  you  had  forgotten  her  you  were  mistak  n,  for  you  cannot 
bear  this.  The  moon-light  shines  upon  the  porch  wnere  she  is  sitting. 
She  is  alone.  You  cannot  resist  the  temptation ;  you  open  the  wicket- 
gate,  and  walk  up  the  gravel  path. 

'  Fanny  ? '  you  say.  She  starts  forward  trembling  like  a  leaf.  You 
catch  her  hand  and  press  your  lips  upon  it,  while  the  full  tide  of  love 
rushes  over  your  soul  again,  stronger  than  ever.  There  is  an  explana- 
tion. Some  one  told  her  of  an  unkind  word  you  had  spoken ;  indeed,  it 
was  an  ungentlemanly  remark :  she  scorned  that,  it  hurt  her  too,  and  to 
hide  her  chagrin  she  confesses  she  did  flirt  a  little  with  your  friend.  Of 
course  the  report  was  fal^e ;  she  knows  it  now,  and  forgives  your  wayward- 
ness, while  you  think  her  lovelier,  sweeter,  dearer  than  ever.  She  detests 
smoking:  you  give  all  your  cigars  (choice  ones  they  are  too)  to  your 
friend.  She  trembles  when,  she  sees  you  kiss  the  ruby  wine-cup  and 
gaily  drain  the  bowl.  (Is  she  a  prude  ?)  You  promise  her  you  will  never 
touch  wine  again  !  You  live  only  for  her  :  what  is  the  world's  opinion ! 
Did  you  ever  think  you  could  love  thus  ?  Is  not  this  the  very  wealth  of 
happiness  ? 

My  candle  is  going  out.  The  flame  wavers,  and  flashes,  then  dies. 
So  fade  my  fancies  of  heart-histories ;  the  bright  forms  I  had  conjured 
up  vanish  with  the  blaze,  and  I  am  le^  alone  again.  Alone !  alone !  The 
word  echoes  in  my  heart.  I  hastily  summon  my  friends  to  bear  me 
company,  but  the  grave  will  not  give  up  its  dead,  nor  the  wide  sqas  part 
to  let  those  far-off  ones  come  to  me.  The  summer  breeze  plays  in  the 
branches,  the  waves  sport  with  the  foam,  the  stars  smile  on  the  nodding 
flowers :  every  thing  in  nature  has  a  friend.  I  had  a  friend  too  once,  but 
her  heart  is  another's  now,  and  she  far  over  the  seas.     A  sister  too  was 

mine,  but  her  monument  dots  our  burial-lot  in  the  R cemetery. 

And  my  brotheo*  I  he  is  in  distant  climt».  I  hear  his  light  laugh  no 
more,  save  as  it  echoes  from  those  joyous  hours  of  long  ago.  How 
it  used  to  ring  through  the  house !      Hark  1   I  hear  it  topping  the 
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oommingled  murmur  of  the  winds  and  waves  even  here  at  lonely 
Caname, 

*  I  KNOW  tbero  are  in  this  rude  world 

Wbo  share  these  dreams  of  pure  delight ; 
But  flite  has  parted  fhim  ray  path 
The  Dbw  who  'd  read  my  heart  arigbt.' 


likes:     *aebt. 


C.    BOSKSB 


A  raw  rods  flfom  the  barrier-gate  of  Fbrt  Niagara  la  the  burylng-ground.  It  la  filled  with  i 
noriala  of  the  mutability  of  human  life,  and  OTor  the  portals  of  entrance  is  painted  in  large  i 
wnphatic  chaiacten  the  word,  ^  Reti  .'* 

Earth,  upon  her  ample  face, 
Boasta  no  sweeter  burial-place 
Than  a  small  enclosure  green 
Near  an  ancient  fortress  seen : 
Mossy  head-stonet^  here  and  there, 
Karnes  of  fallen  warriors  bear ; 
But  no  eulogistic  phrase, 
Cut  on  rock  to  charm  the  gaze, 
*  Can  our  reverence  command 

Like  that  brief  inscription  grand 
On  the  portal  arch  impressed  — 

River  wide  and  mighty  lake 
For  the  dead  an  anthem  wake  ; 
And  with  old  forgotten  graves, 
Well  comports  the  wash  of  waves. 
Motto  of  the  hallowed  ground. 
Murmuring  with  solemn  sound : 
Birds  that  oy,  like  spirits,  pass^ 
Winds  that  murmur  in  the  graas^ 
Seem  repeating  evermore 
That  one  word  the  gateway  o'er, 
(Word  that  haunts  a  troubled  breast^) 
*Jiettt' 

Pilgrim,  for  a  moment  wait 
Near  the  narrow  entrance-gate : 
And  one  word  peruse  —  no  more  — 
Boldly  traced  the  portal  o'er : 
Mortal  heart  was  never  stirred 
By  a  more  emphatic  word ; 
One  with  deeper  meaning  fraught^ 
Or  the  power  to  quicken  thought ; 
Sermon,  hymn  and  funeral  lay, 
Eloquence  the  soul  to  sway. 
In  four  letters  are  compressed  — 
•Rest!' 
TOL.  ZU.  18 
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Trb  Lqftt  aztd  tub  Lowlt.     By  Maria.  J.  McIhtosh.    In  two  TOlumes :  pp  490.    Nev- 

York :  D.  Applston  and  CoMpamt. 

Akother  work  by  this  writer  has  found  its  way  to  our  table,  and  gone  forth 
to  the  world,  soothing  and  strengthening  in  its  true  womanly  office.  It  bean 
another  title,  in  addition  to  the  one  we  have  given,  as  a  sort  of  '  alias '  to  a  per> 
son's  name,  by  which  he  strives  to  win  entrance  to  places  from  which  he  would 
be  barred  when  his  real  name  has  fallen  into  disrepute ;  but  this  duty  is  unne- 
cessary where  the  proper  name  bears  the  endorsement  of  this  well-known 
author.  The  scene  of  the  romance  is  laid  alternately  in  Georgia  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  is  made  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  these  two  great  divisions 
of  our  country ;  the  difference  in  the  character  of  their  people,  and  the  causes 
leading  to,  and  the  remedies  proper  for,  their  opposition  of  character,  habits 
and  opinions.  And  yet^  even  at  a  moment  when  the  drama,  the  press,  and  dis- 
cussion are  busy  with  the  slave  institutions  of  the  South,  the  subject  barely 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  and  her  attention  seems  to  be  directed 
more  at  other  and  more  fundamental  causes  that  operate  in  forming  the  Korth- 
erner  and  Southerner ;  and  still  over  all  the  discussion,  whether  it  is  from  a 
mutual  love  for  her  two  homes,  or  a  Christian  charity  where  '  there  is  none  that 
is  perfect,'  there  breathes  through  all  the  work  the  feeling  of  the  truth  of  the 
Psalmist :  *  The  North  and  the  South,  Tiiou  hast  created  them.* 

The  hero  of  the  book  (and  by  '  hero '  we  mean  the  person  whom  the  writer 
has  invested  with  the  chief  interest  of  the  work,  and  in  whom  evidently  she 
has  embodied  her  ideal)  is  a  young  manufacturer,  by  the  name  of  Robebt 
Grahamb.  lie  is  the  standard  of  a  North  man.  His  person,  as  described  in  the 
work,  *  though  not  above  the  middle  height^  exhibited  in  its  proportions  more  of 
eosy  dignity,  and  even  of  com'  «nd,  than  Any  on  which  he  had  ever  looked. 
On  the  broad  brow,  which  tht  tiding-cap  left  wholly  uncovered,  there  sat  ft 
kingly  majesty;  while  the  detei ^ination  of  the  firmly-closed  lips  was  softened 
by  the  milder  expression  of  the  earnest  dark-gray  eyes.  There  was  power,  won- 
derful .power  in  that  face ;  but  to  a  close  observer  it  would  have  seemed  the 
power  rather  of  endurance  than  of  action.'  As  to  character,  the  following  con- 
versation between  Donald  Montrose,  of  Georgia,  and  Mart  Grabau£,  sister  of 
Robert,  will  show  its  worth,  as  well  as  Donald's  estimate  thereof: 

'  But  Donald  is  disturbed  f>oni  his  reverie,  and  we  (Vom  our  examination,  by  the  entrance  a€ 
a  girl,  wlio,  though  she  has  ^enn  but  twenty  summers,  has  already  exchanged  the  gayety  of'  very 
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««rly  yoQtli  for  the  graTcr  MpreMion  and  more  staid  manner  wlilch  acuaUy  accompany  matronly 


*  DoHAL]»*e  eyee,  atill  languid  flrom  recent  Ulneea,  teighten  into  a  amile,  as  he  saySf  *  Your 
hour  has  seemed  to  me  a  very  long  one.  I  have  been  so  spoiled  since  my  Ulaess,  that  i  grow 
weary  even  of  this  beautiful  view  without  some  one  beside  me  to  whom  I  may  say  how  beauti- 
Ad  it  is.* 

*  *  I  am  sorry  Robht  conld  not  have  remained  longer  with  yon  to>day,  bnt  I  will  do  my  best 
to  supply  his  place.    Shall  I  read  to  you  ? ' 

*  DiiMALD  playfully  held  back  the  book  she  would  have  taken  tnm.  him,  as  he  sa^d,  *  I  would 
rather  you  anoold  talk  with  me*  If  you  please.* 

*  *  My  plcasore  will  depend  sctoiewbat  on  the  subject  yon  choose,*  answered  the  lady,  readily 
adopting  his  easy,  playful  tone. 

*  *  What  if  I  should  make  a  recantation  to  you  of  some  opinions  hitherto  held  as  a  part  of  my 
creed!* 

*  *  If  the  opinioaa  were  fklse,  I  will  receive  the  recantation  with  pleasure.* 

*  *  False  they  certainly  were,  for  I  believed  that  most  of  those  who  lived  north  of  the  Potomac, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  New-£ngland  Sutes,  were  Yankees.* 

*  *  Well,  we  are  Yankees ;  or  descendants,  at  least,  of  those  to  whom  the  Indians  gave  the 
name  Yengheae,*  aald  the  lady. 

*  *  Ah  '.*  exclaimed  Donald,  *  but  with  ua  of  the  South  the  name  has  a  very  different  meaning ; 
it  marks  not  a  geographical,  or  national,  but  a  moral  distinction  By  Yankee  we  mean  —  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  you  what  we  mean,  now  that  I  have  ascertsined  how  Ihr  it  is  ftom  the  truth.' 

*  *  Pray  let  me  hear ;  how  else  can  I  have  your  recantation  ?  The  greater  were  your  preju- 
dices, the  higher  glory  will  it  be  for  us  to  have  overcome  them.' 

*  *  Overcome  them !    How  could  I  maintain  tl\em,  having  once  known  your  brother? ' 

*  *  Ah :  but  yon  must  beware  of  falling  into  an  opposite  error,  as  you  assuredly  will,  should 
yoQ  take  Robuit  as  a  type  of  the  Yankeo  race.* 

*  <  He  is  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  Yankee.* 

*  *  And  is  he  not  also  the  possibility  of  a  Southerner?  * 

* '  I  think  not.  I  almost  fear  to  tell  you  why,  leat  yon  should  suspect  me  of  impertinence, 
where  I  feel  most  admiringly.' 

*  *  Do  not  be  apprehensive.  I  should  not  easily  suspect  impertinence  when  Robert  was  the 
subject.'    She  spoke  with  a  proud  signiflcance. 

*  *  Yon  are  right ;  the  firmness  of  your  brother's  adherence  to  principle  may  awaken  dislike, 
hot  there  is  nothing  about  him  on  which  contempt  could  feed.* 

*  *  Thank  yon,'  ahe  replied,  while  her  cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  grew  moist  with  pleasure 
*Bat  why  do  you  think  such  qualities  as  his  impossible  to  a  Southerner?  Surely,  you  are  not 
such  a  renegade  as  to  think  any  thing  noble  beyond  their  attainment.' 

*  She  ajpoke  Jestingly,  and  he  began  to  answer  in  the  same  tone,  but  grew  more  serious  as  he 
proceeded. 

*  *  Certainly  not !  They  are  all  Chevalier  Bayards  incog. ;  but  they  could  not,  I  fear,  exhibit 
the  dignity  and  courtesy,  and,  as  I  ha^egood  reason  to  know,  this  heroism  of  a  Chevalier  Batard 
Ib  the  person  of— may  I  say  it?— a  manuflicturer  and  mechanic' 

*  *  W'hy  should  you  hesiute  to  say  it  ?  The  dignity,  the  courtesy  and  heroism  are  inherent  in 
my  brother's  nature ;  the  manufacturing  and  mechanics  are  adventitious  circumstances,  which 
neither  make  nor  mar  that  nature.* 

*  *  True ;  yet  he  must  have  had  some  affinity  with  these  to  have  chosen  them.  It  was  a  choice 
no  Soolhemer  would  have  made.' 

*  *  And  are  you  Southerners  always  able  to  choose  your  own  mode  of  life  ?  Is  it  never  forced 
on  yon  by  circumstances  ? ' 

*  *  A  life  of  ignoble  labor  on  a  gentleman  of  education  and  refinement  1    Never !  * 

*  *  Ignoble  labor !  and  what  makes  labor  Ignoble  ?  Has  it  never  been  companioned  by  high  and 
pure  thoughts?  Or  is  it  this  particulsr  form  of  labor  to  which  you  object— mechanics  and 
manufhrturing  ?  the  first  the  power  by  which  we  subdue  neture  to  our  will,  the  last  the  applica- 
tion of  that  power  to  procure  comfort  and  wealth  for  thousands.    Are  these  Ignoble  ? ' 

*  Indignant  emphasis  was  In  her  tones,  and  her  features,  usually  cold  in  their  expression, 
qnivered  with  excitement.  For  the  first  time  Donald  thought  her  beautiful,  and  in  admiration 
of  the  enthusiaam  thus  unveiled,  forgot  the  painnil  character  of  the  emotion  he  was  exciting, 
and  without  an  apology  pursued  the  subject. 

*■  *■  Not  ignoble  in  their  principles,  certainly.* 

*  *  And  in  their  practice  ?* 

'  *  Mnst  they  not,  in  our  present  social  arrangemenu,  force  ns  into  degrading  associations  ? ' 
<  *  No :  if  we  are  brought  into  such  associations,  it  must  be  by  our  own  will,  though  we  strive 
to  lay  our  sin  on  that  great  modem  scape-goat  —  society.  But  one  example  is  better  than  twenty 
argtunenia:  you  must  see  Robkrt  in  his  work — amidst  these  degrading  attociations.  You 
will  find  him  occupying  a  position  of  influence,  a  ruler  and  guide  to  many,  and  availing  himself 
•r  this  position  only  fbr  good.  Around  him  are  some  who  came  to  him  untutored  clods,  fitted 
at  best  for  expert  machines,  into  whom  he  has  inAised  intelligent  souls,  and  whose  aspirationa 
he  haa  directed  heavenward.    These  are  his  degrading  associations ;  this  his  ignoble  life.' 

*  *  I  have  displeased  yon,  and  ought  to  apologize ;  yet  1  can  scarcely  say,  with  truth,  I  am 
sorry  for  that  which  has  made  yon  so  eloquent.' 

*  *  Pardon  me,  I  have  been  too  warm !  *  she  said,  recalled  to  herself  by  his  observation ;  then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  she  added,  *  I  should  have  remembered  that  Robrrt  himself  once  felt  aa 
you  do.  The  greatest  sacrifice  of  his  life  was  made  when  he  entered  on  his  present  career,  but 
that  was  in  his  boyhood ;  he  has  learned  since  then,  and  will  yet  teach  *b^  world,  that  a  noble 
spirit  can  find  its  appropriate  aliment  and  exercise  in  a  life  of  labor,  if  the  labor  he  undertaken 
Ibr  noble  ends.* ' 

Upon  this  point  is  directed  all  the  force  of  the  author's  ref  •^'•^•r^ ;  and  a  ooH' 
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trast  is  drawn  betweeii  the  family  of  the  broken-down  manufacturer  at  the 
Ifortli,  who  not  only  resuscitates  his  own  fortune,  and  adds  to  his  own  happi- 
ness by  a  life  of  steady  labor  and  duty,  but  also  draws  up  from  the  brink  of 
destruction  the  Southern  family,  who  are  at  the  same  time  scorning  the  labor 
that  was  the  means  of  their  salvation.  Throwing  aside  their  position  of  slave- 
holders, our  friend  goes  farther  to  show  the  whole  falsity  of  a  position  which 
now  has  its  only  strong-hold  on  the  plantation  of  the  South,  'that  labor  is  de- 
grading ; '  a  position  that  has  incapacitated  them  from  serving  themselves  for 
long  years,  and  made  them  children  to  be  carried  and  served  by  grown  men ; 
and  farther  still,  that  economy,  the  accumulation  of  money,  and  the  even  regu- 
lation of  receipts  and  expenditures,  is  a  littleness  only  fit  for  a  lower  order — *  only 
fit  for  traders.'  It  is  natural  that  men  living  under  a  genial  clime,  and  on  a  soil 
that  produces  a  valuable  cfo[>,  should  prefer  its  agriculture  to  other  business. 
But  on  this  very  foundation  has  grown  an  evil  whose  enormity  absolutely  blinds 
the  eyes  of  those  possessed,  that  they  may  not  see  i^  The  boy  receives  the  idea 
at  his  mother's  knee  that  he  will  be  a  gentleman ;  this  word  means  here  freedom 
from  labor.  Every  precept  that  he  hears  at  the  family-board  instils  deeper  the 
principle.  Ilis  studies  are  all  directed  into  that  channel,  and  he  gradually  grows 
to  the  age  of  manhood.  What  avenues  are  opened  to  his  pursuit  f  The  Navy, 
the  Army,  Politics,  and  Law  too^  are  admitted  as  honorable ;  but  this  last  de- 
mands a  careful  business  education,  which  he  discovers  he  does  not  possess.  In 
these  avenues  he  constantly  stands  high  in  rank  and  fame :  but  are  these  the 
occupations  which  bless  the  boy  with  retroactive  power ;  that  enrich  his  country ; 
which  build  his  rail-roads,  teach  his  slaves,  manufacture  his  wool,  build  his  ships^ 
freight  his  cotton ;  that  bind  his  State  with  girdles  of  iron,  fire,  steam,  and  trade, 
which,  like  streams,  irrigate,  enrich,  sow,  and  cause  to  bear  fruity  all  the  land 
which  they  traverse  I  In  none  of  these  practical  paths  will  he  walk ;  but  with 
a  bitter  scorn  speaks  of  his  brother  who  treads  therein,  and  complains  of  his 
growing  wealth,  that  battens  on  gentle  blood.  But  farther  does  he  carry  the 
feeling  that  has  grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength.  If 
he  loves  not  the  trader,  he  likes  not  the  accounts  that  savor  of  trade :  if  he  dis- 
likes all  commerce,  he  hates  the  calculations  upon  which  it  is  founded.  Every 
thing  is  easier  than  work ;  nothing  so  tiresome  as  computations ;  and  economy, 
baaed  upon  profit  and  loss,  upon  receipts  and  expenditures,  is  identical  with 
meanness. 

Now  what  is  the  effect  of  this  system  f  The  young  gentleman  turns  to 
sports  which,  if  questionable  in  one  sense,  are  at  least  not  ungentlemanly ;  plant- 
ing, hunting,  gaming,  and  hospitalities  fill  his  time.  He  is  waited  upon  at  bed 
and  board,  at  home  and  abroad.  Nothing  he  makes,  nothing  he  improves ;  every 
thing  he  buys.  His  slaves  are  fed  on  pork  that  was  raised  in  Ohio,  and  clothed 
in  woollens  mode  at  Lowell.  Boston  men  ship  his  cotton  to  Europe,  New-York 
merchants  sell  it^  and  supply  his  wants  with  foreign  goods.  He  is  educated  by 
a  Connecticut  school-master ;  when  he  grows  to  manhood,  he  is  supplied  by  a 
Vermont  pedlar ;  and  when  he  dies,  and  is  buried  under  the  canopy  of  waving 
moss  that  covers  his  family  burying-spot,  he  is  at  lost  beyond  the  want  of  those 
necessaries  without  which  he  could  not  live,  and  which  his  high  code  of  honor 
forbade  him  to  moke. 

Here  lies  the  mistake.  The  slavery  is  not  the  absolute  cause  of  the  back- 
wardness of  a  country  rich  in  soil  and  gentle  in  climate.  The  same  institution  at 
the  North  would  neither  hinder  manufactures  or  commerce^  nor  stop  the  small- 
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est  branch  of  indastiy.  Neither  is  it  the  clime  that  makes  two  people,  the  one 
warm  of  blood,  delicate  and  listless,  and  the  other  active  and  tireless.  For  it  is 
the  Xorthemer  who  goes  to  the  South  and  schemes  and  labors ;  gains,  improves, 
blesses,  and  dies  rich.  But  beyond  the  black  waiter  and  the  tropical  clime,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  pleads  these  ns  a  barrier  to  exertion,  and  a  public  opinion,  false 
as  it  is  disastrous  to  all  whom  it  influences,  that  stamps  the  artisan,  the  trader, 
and  the  manufacturer  as  base  money-getters.  Forgetting  that  making  is  man's 
first  work,  they  lose  sight  that  the  worker  is  a  creator,  and  God's  first  work 
the  creation. 

'The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly'  treats  also  of  more  feminine  principles  than  labor 
and  trade.  The  author  of  'Woman  in  America' is  the  expounder  of  no  low 
standard  of  female  excellence ;  and  no  matter  to  what  phase  of  female  character 
Ae  tarns  her  pen,  the  description  is  true  and  searching,  and  the  ideal  to  which 
she  points  high  and  self-denying.  As  an  instance  of  dear  description  of  human 
passion  and  its  interpretation,  the  following  description  of  doubt  and  jealousy 
is  a  good  example : 

* "  PBaracT  lore  caateth  out  fear,'  saith  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  We  think  the  eonTerae  of  this 
propoaitioB  is  also  true,  and  that  in  juat  so  far  as  we  fear,  we  cease  to  love.  Think  of  this,  ye 
who,  loTing  fondly  and  truly,  would  yet  constrain  those  yoa  love  by  fear  of  the  clouded  brow, 
the  sharp  rebuke,  the  coldly  suUen  manner,  or,  worst  of  all  fears  to  a  generoos  spirit,  the  fear 
of  inliictiDg  pain  on  super-sensitive  feelings.  Woald  you  know  the  signs  of  the  deoay  of  alTee- 
tlona  produced  by  such  means,  recognize  them  in  the  anxious  eye  of  your  friend,  no  longer  con- 
fident of  kind  interpretation ;  In  the  solicitous  manner,  studious  to  avoid  ail  that  could  dis- 
please, and  to  surround  you,  at  whatever  expense  to  himself  or  others,  with  gratiflcations ;  in 
the  rescdution  which  endures  all  in  silence,  rather  than  cast  the  lightest  shadow  on  your  sky. 
It  Is  true,  that  in  all  this  fear  mimics  love,  but,  like  most  mimics,  it  caricatures  the  original.  It 
Is  true,  too,  that  only  those  whom  we  love  have  the  power  to  inspire  such  fear ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  they  must  choose  between  the  two  modes  of  influence ;  for  where  the  spirit  of  love  is, 
there  must  he  liberty.' 

Following  out  the  narrative  of  the  work,  we  find  that  all  the  characters  of 
any  not«  in  this  book  most  appropriately  achieve  the  consummation  of  female 
hope ;  and  that  Doxald,  Oiarlks,  Wiiartox,  and  Grahamk  all  marry  each  other's 
sist^rS)  and  produce  a  family  that  will  puzzle  the  most  learned  of  genealogists. 
Li  truth,  the  Korth  and  the  South  on  the  pages  of  Romance  have  been  so  inter- 
married, that  could  that  effect  be  realized  in  life,  it  would  do  away  with  many 
a  cruel  speculation  of  future  disagreement     And  should  every  print  that  comes 
before  the  public  be  tinted  with  so  many  of  those  warm  shades  of  affection; 
eonld  every  romance  speak  so  freely  of  the  faults  of  North  and  South,  and  with 
such  an   even-handed  praise  —  'in  each  the  right,  in   each  the  wrong  con- 
demn'— truly  the  evil  day  when  harsh  words  should  pass  between  brothers 
would  be  removed  far  away.    Let  no  man,  reared  under  one  climate  and  system, 
say  to  another,  '  I  am  better  than  thou.'    But  rather  let  him  of  the  stem  busi- 
ness habits^  the  economist^  and  the  worker,  go  to  the  open  hearth  and  the  free 
heart  of  his  brother,  and  learn  that  life  is  not  all  a  labor.     And  let  him  of  the 
warm^-r  land  receive  from  the  restless  activity  of  the  North  an  impulse  to  exer- 
tion, and  to  the  democracy  of  labor,  that  will  raise  him  to  an  independence 
among  men.     For  who  is  there  among  u»,  be  it  the  author  wlio  wins  us  to  love, 
or  the  critic  who  praises  or  condemns,  who,  having  sat  a  welcome  guest  at  the 
lK>ards  of  those  who  live  beyond  the  Potomac,  or  having  shared  the  settler's 
eabin  by  the  Illinois,  has  not  learned  that  there  is  no  North,  no  South,  no  East 
nor  no  West:  nothing  but  Onx  Country f 
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Tbb  Chapel  of  the  Hermits,  amv  other  Poems.    By  Jobk  G.  Whittibr.    In  one  ToUmw: 
pp.  118.    Boston  :  Tickror,  Rebd  and  Fields. 

'  Tbk  publishers  of  these  latest  productions  of  one  among  the  most  spirited  and 
vigorous  of  our  younger  American  poets  are  doing  good  serrice  to  the  public 
in  the  frequent  issue  of  works  similar  in  kind  and  merit  Poetry,  whateyer  it 
may  be  with  other  publishers^  seems  nerer  to  bo  *  a  drug  *  with  thb  house.  More- 
over, they  grow  fat  upon  these  enterprises)  as  the  oft-repeated  editions  of  Losio- 
FELLow  and  his  compeers  sufficiently  attest.  Kow  all  this  is  encouraging,  and 
makes  us  more  hopeftil  of  that  'good  time  coming,'  when  our  young  writers  will 
have  a  'fair  chance'  in  the  literary  arena;  when,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them, 
there  shall  not  be  lacking  opportunity  for  it  to  'come  out'  before  the  world. 
There  is  a  great  variety  in  this  volume,  small  though  it  be,  both  in  subject  and 
mode  of  treatment;  and  a  Irgh  order  of  thought  is  every  where  apparent  We 
have  so  little  space  for  extracts^  that  we  are  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  following  inconsecutive  passages  from  a  thoughtful  poem  entitled  *Qu^sfioM 
of  Life:* 


'  I  AM  :  how  little  more  I  know ! 
Whence  came  1 1    Whither  do  I  go  T 
A  centred  self,  which  feels  and  is ; 
A  cry  between  the  silences ; 
A  shadow-birth  of  clouds  at  strife 
With  sunshine  on  the  hills  of  life ; 
A  shaft  from  Nature's  quiver  cast 
Into  the  Aiture  fh>Di  the  past ; 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  shroud, 
A  meteor's  flight  fVom  cloud  to  cloud. 

'  Through  the  Tastnoss.  arrbing  aD, 
I  see  the  great  stars  rise  and  fall ; 
The  rounding  seasons  come  and  go, 
The  tided  oceans  ebb  and  flow ; 
The  tokens  of  a  central  force, 
Whose  circles,  in  their  widening  course, 
Overlap  and  move  the  universe ; 
The  workings  of  the  law  whence  springs 
The  rhythmic  harmony  of  things, 
Which  shapes  in  earth  the  darliling  spar. 
And  orbs  in  heaven  the  moming-sur. 
Of  all  1  see  in  earth  and  sky— 
Star,  flower,  beast,  bird — what  part  have  I  ? 
This  conscious  life— is  it  the  same 
Which  thrills  the  universal  fVame, 
Whereby  the  caverned  crystal  shoots, 
And  mounts  the  sap  fVom  forest  roots ; 
Whereby  the  exiled  wood-bird  tells 
When  Spring  makes  green  her  native  dells  ? 
How  feels  the  stone  the  {Ming  of  birth. 
Which  brings  its  sparkling  prism  forth ; 
The  forest-tree  the  throb  which  gives 
The  life-blood  to  its  new-bom  leaves  ? 
Do  bird  and  blossom  feel,  like  me, 
Life's  many-folded  mystery — 
The  wonder  which  it  is  to  bb7 
Or  stand  I  severed  and  distinct. 
From  Nature's  chain  of  lifb  unlinked  f 
Allied  to  all,  yet  not  the  less 
Prisoned  in  separate  consciousness ; 


Alone  overburdened  with  a  sense 
Of  life,  and  cause,  and  consequeneet 

*  In  vain  to  me  the  Sphinx  propounds 
The  riddle  of  her  sights  and  sounds ; 
Back  still  the  vaulted  mystery  gives 
The  echoed  question  it  receives. 
What  sings  the  brook  1    What  oracle 
Is  in  the  pine-tree's  organ-swell  ? 
What  may  the  wind's  low  burden  bel 
The  meaning  of  the  moaning  sea  ? 
Ths  hieroglyphica  of  the  stars  1 
Or  clouded  sun-set's  crimson  bars  T 
I  vainly  ask,  for  mocks  my  skill 
The  trick  of  Nature's  cipher  stiU. 


*  Here  let  mo  pause,  my  quest  (brego ; 
Enough  for  me  to  feel  and  know 
That  IIk  In  whom  the  cause  and  end. 
The  past  and  future,  meet  and  blend ; 
Who,  girt  witn  his  immensities, 
Our  vast  and  atar-hung  system  sees 
Small  as  the  clustered  Pleiades ; 
Moves  not  alone  the  heavenly  quires. 

But  waves  the  spring-time's  grassy  spires , 
Guards  not  arch-angel  feet  alone, 
But  deigns  to  guide  and  keep  my  own ; 
t^peaks  not  alone  the  words  of  fate 
Which  worlds  destroy  and  worlds  create 
But  wbispt'rs  in  my  spirit's  ear. 
In  tones  of  love,  or  warning  fear, 
A  language  none  beside  may  hear. 

*  To  Him,  fhxn  wanderings  long  and  wild, 
I  come,  an  over-wearied  child. 

In  cool  and  shade  His  peace  to  flnd^ 
Like  dew-fall  settling  on  my  mind. 
Assured  that  all  I  know  is  best, 
And  humbly  trusting  for  the  rest.' 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  older  WiimiEa  grows,  tho  more  vivid  is  his  imagina 
tion,  and  the  more  striking  his  i>ower  of  making  it  fruitful  of  felicitous  and 
faithful  pictures  on  the  printed  page.  His  style  is  alwa3^8  plain ;  his  meaning 
always  clear;  and  the  melotly  of  his  rhythm  is  faultless.  We  coimnend  his 
beautiful  volume  to  a  cordial  acceptance. 
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SoNOB  or  TBB  3b Atom,  AMD  OTHBE  Poms.    By  Javss  Limbn.    In  MM  Tolnme :  pp.  167.    New- 
York  :  J.  S.  Aksfibld. 

It  does  not  need  that  we  should  indicate  yery  particularly  to  onr  readers  the 
character  of  the  contents  of  this  well-executed  book ;  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
volume  was  originally  written  for  the  Knickkrbocksb,  under  the  signature  of 
the  author.  The  opening  series  of  poems, '  The  Peasant's  Songs  of  the  Seasons ' 
and  the  'Ballads  of  Mexico/  appeared  but  recently  in  these  pages.  The  reader 
will  especially  remember  the  last  of  the  first-named  series^  the  *  Song  to  Winter.' 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Mr.  Lincx's  verse  are  simplicity,  and  homely, 
honest  feeling.  The  poems  in  the  Scottish  dialect^  contained  in  the  book,  have 
been  more  generally  commended  by  our  contemporaries.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  too  much  importance  is  often  attached  to  the  national  dialect  in 
verse-making.  We  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  ^Alhion^*  that  to  substitute 
'sair'  for  sore,  'mair'  for  more,  and  *a"  for  all,  does  not  embody  the  charm. 
'A  way  of  testing  this  is»  to  strip  the  dialect  entirely  away,  and  let  the  thought 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  in  broad,  plain  English.  Then,  if  there  be  any  poetry, 
we  shall  see  it ;  and  if  there  be  not^  we  ritall  see  the  value  of  words.  Bnass  and 
the  best  Scotch  poets  will  bear  this  test,  and  come  out  like  refined  gold.'  But 
Mr.  Lixkn'b  Muse,  as  ho  himself  says,  is  somewhat  capricious ;  being  sometimes 
grave,  sometimes  gay,  and  occasionally  inclined  to  be  satirical ;  and  surely  she 
haa  A  right  to  choose  her  own  mode  of  giving  forth  her  'utterances.'  The 
volume  is  dedicated,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  to  our  esteemed  friend  and  cor- 
respondentk  William  Cvllut  Brtaxt. 


Thb  D4VOHTb«»  AT  ZioB.    By  RcT.  S.  D.  Bukchabd,  D.  D.    In  one  volame :  pp.  355.    New- 
York:  John  S.  Taylor. 

*  Thi  Daugbtkbs  of  Ziom  '  are  Scripture  narratives,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  placed  in  chronological  order,  and  designed  to  furnish  an 
outline  of  Biblical  history,  especially  as  relating,  remotely  or  directly,  to  the 
family,  advent  and  mission  of  the  Satiocr.  In  Mr.  Burchard's  hands  the  pic- 
tares  are  presented  with  renewed  freshness  and  effect^  directly  from  the  pages 
of  the  Bible;  concerning  which  he  yery  justly  remarks:  'One  attractive  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  portraits  of  Scripture  is,  that  they  are  true  to  nature.  There 
is  no  exaggeration,  no  fictitious  painting.  Women  are  seen  as  voomen^  with  all 
the  frailties  and  all  the  excellences  of  their  sex.  It  speaks  of  good  women,  and 
heroic^  but  it  makes  no  attempt  to  show  them  better  or  more  heroic  than  they 
were.  It  does  not  conceal  then*  faults ;  it  freely  states  their  infirmities.  This 
gires  not  only  great  value,  but  great  individuality,  to  the  portraits  of  the  Bibli. 
They  take  a  firm  hold  both  of  the  imagination  and  the  memory.  Tliey  have 
long  since  ceased  to  live  upon  the  earth,  yet  their  history  is  so  life-like  that  their 
imi^e  lingers  with  us  still,  and  their  very  looks  and  tones  seem  like  old  familiar 
facn  and  voices.'  This  is  well  and'  truly  said ;  and  our  author  has  shown,  in  his 
own  labors  in  transferring  the  portraits  from  the  sacred  pages  to  his  own,  how 
thoroughly  he  has  studied  them.  The  subjects  are  thirteen  in  number,  begin- 
ning with  Sarah  and  ending  with  Mart  Maodalkxk  Each  character  is  repre 
seated  by  a  fine  engraring  on  steel 
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1^  LsmBg  FBOM  'Up  the  River'  are  attracting,  from  the  public  and  the  pub> 
lio  presa^  the  admiration  and  commendation  whicn  their  great  merits  demand. 
What  a  correspondent  at  the  '  City  of  Elms '  says,  elsewhere  in  the  present  num- 
ber, of  these  'Lettera^'  is  as  richly  deserved  as  it  is  heartily  bestowed.  The 
writer  U  indeed  an  artist  and  paints  rare  pictures  with  his  facile  pen. 

—  *  (^tk9  River,  January,  16SS. 

'I  LIKE  to  look  out  of  the  window  over  the  com-field8»  and  see  the  black 
phalanx  of  crows  wheeling  through  the  misty  air,  and  laboriously,  with  a  slow 
regularity  of  movement^  flapping  their  ebon  plumes.  They  go  in  discordant 
companies,  helter-skelter ;  some  high,  some  low ;  some  hovering  over  the  near 
oom-stack,  others  just  appearing  in  sight  over  the  mountain-crests :  how  diflfer- 
ent  from  the  graceful  wavelet,  the  orderly  procession  of  geese,  or  long-necked 
Bwansy  which  are  seen  like  a  line  of  Dr.  Antuoh's  manuscript  in  the  sky!  There 
is  no  order  about  them :  every  crow  for  himself  and  let  those  who  come  last 
feed  at  the  side-table.  '  Caw  I  caw  I  caw  1 '  This  sound,  so  discordant^  seems  to 
me  like  the  cry  of  famine  in  mid-air  in  a  desolate  land. 

'  The  forage  must  be  poor  enough.  The  fat  earth-worm  lies  low  down  beneath 
the  frozen  clod,  turned  up  no  longer  by  the  garden-spade,  and  unattainable  by 
the  pick-axe ;  the  grubs  have  vanished  from  the  waving  com ;  the  winged  in- 
sects of  summer  no  more  find  their  sepulchre  in  the  red  throats  of  birds ;  while 
every  vestige  of  food  is  buried  deep  under  the  winter  snows  and  slabs  of  solid 
ice.  The  base  of  the  pyramidal  corn-stacks  may  yield  a  few  grains,  and  some 
carrion  by  the  way-side  some  choice  picking ;  otherwise  it  fares  ill  with  the  old 
crow.  Although  he  wears  a  respectable  suit  of  black,  yet  how  he  lives  God 
knows,  *  Who  feedeth  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry.'  I  am  acquainted  with 
a  rookery  on  Long-Island,  where  myriads  of  crows  come  home  to  rooet  every 
night  By  break  of  day,  with  immense  cawing  and  preliminary  flappings^  they 
move  off  to  the  sea-shore  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  gulls^  the  cranes^  the  old-wives^ 
the  loons,  the  coots,  the  devil-divers,  the  wild  duck,  and  tetering  snipe,  and  to 
gorge  their  stomachs  with  the  soft-shelled  clams.  Toward  sun-down  they  go 
back  to  Lloyd's  Neck  in  black  clouds^  which  darken  the  air;  and  as  they  bungle 
about,  and  jostle  each  other  in  the  grove,  the  dead  limbs  crackle  as  if  shaken  by 
a  north-east  storm ;  while  the  noise  which  they  make  in  settling  down,  their 
vociferous  barter  in  the  exchange  of  roostings,  the  shower  of  dry  sticks  and 
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rubbish,  and  the  almost  articulate  talk  of  the  airy  bed-fellows  before  they  sleep, 

saying: 

•  Caw — caw  —  cawn  —  aw*  —  cawn  --  awn  —  awn'n. 
Aw — yaw — gaw'n — awit'r — corn — awn*e — mawn*n  ? » 

Are  —  yon — going  —  aAer  —  corn — In  the — morning  t  * 

are  really  —  •  wnnnerfuL' 

'  At  last  they  pat  their  heads  under  their  wings,  while  the  still  blacker  bed- 
quilt  of  the  night  tucks  them  in  and  is  drawn  over  them.  Great  is  the  eon- 
stemation  of  the  birds  if  startled  in  their  sleep  by  the  explosion  of  mischievous 
artillery.  For  if  the  guests  at  Lloyd's  Manor,  or  a  boat's  crew  from  the  yacht 
in  Huntington  Harbor,  choose  to  make  a  nocturnal  visit  to  blow  off  their  fowling- 
pieces  in  the  groye^  *  my  sakes  a-massy  1 '  how  the  black  down  does  fly  1  Roused 
out  of  their  carrion-pictured  dreams,  they  wheel  in  contracted  circles ;  they 
tottle  about  in  the  dark,  fly  plump  against  each  other,  and  crack  their  bills  to- 
gether, and  get  their  plumes  interlocked  at  the  thighs,  while  the  whole  phalanx 
is  staggered  and  becomes  confused.  This  is  unfair  play,  O  ye  guests  of  the 
Manor,  and  O  ye  sailors  fVom  the  yacht  1  To  come  within  gun-shot  of  Jacobus 
Cbow  by  day-light,  requires  a  sneaking  erudition,  not  easily  attained  After  you 
have  crept  along  the  hedge  in  the  most  humbly-crouching  position,  say  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  are  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  from  which  you 
think  it  would  be  judicious  to  take  a  crack,  you  will  see  thd  sentinel-bird,  who 
stands  ready  to  sound  the  alarum  in  good  time,  slowly  set  his  wings  in  motion, 
as  when  the  wheels  of  a  steam-boat  take  their  preliminary  turns^  and  off  he  flop% 
with  a  *  caw !  caw  1 '  repeated  on  all  hands  by  the  black  guards.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  these  feathered  negroes,  these  Africans  of  the  air,  who,  as  regards  col- 
onizing, have  a  constitution  and  by-laws  of  their  own,  lest  the  breed  of  crows 
should  run  out,  and  jet-black  should  become  an  unknown  color  in  a  tawdry 
world.  In  vain,  then,  are  those  cast-off  breeches  stuffed  with  straw,  and  those 
old  coats,  out  at  the  elbows,  stuck  up  in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  to  be  a  bug-a- 
boo  to  the  younglings,  and  rob  the  craws  of  the  hungry  of  a  few  germinating 
grains.  It  is,  beside,  a  moot-point  whether  the  exterminating  policy  be  not  bad 
for  the  corn,  because  the  question  lies  in  the  kernel,  and  concerns  the  respective 
destructiveness  of  carrion-crow,  green  worm,  and  old  grub.  So  many  woodpeck- 
ers have  been  shot  off  since  the  invention  of  percussion-caps,  and  so  many  indeed 
of  all  the  flighty  tribe  who  delve  in  the  wormy  barks,  that  fruit-trees  languish, 
and  all  the  crops  are  affected  with  blight.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  man  is 
seized  of  the  fee-simple  of  his  birds  as  well  as  of  his  land,  and  I  should  bring  an 
action  for  trespass  against  any  one  who  took  the  life  of  my  wood-peckers  or  my 
crows.  For  myself,  I  would  not  aim  a  gun  at  a  crow,  for  fear  that  I  should  miss 
the  mark  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  that  he  should  *  wheel  about '  upon  me, 
enveloped  with  smoke  and  stunned  with  noise,  with  the  somewhat  harsh  sarcasm 
of  •  ;caw  I  xaw !  * 

*The  other  day,  after  visiting  a  maimed  man,  I  fell  in  with  a  poor  young  crow, 
wounded  in  one  wing,  and  skipping  in  a  lop-sided  manner  on  the  skirts  of  a  hedge, 
I  caught  him,  after  a  hard  chase  over  the  stubble-fields,  intending  to  take  him 
home  and  instruct  him  in  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Saxon  tongue.  I  thought 
that  he  could  make  the  green  parrot  blush  for  his  elocution ;  and  in  case  his 
progress  were  respectable,  I  would  christen  him  McCaw  ;  after  which  I  would 
be  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  should  any  one  shoot  my  McCaw.  But  he  had  im- 
bibed notions  of  abolition  in  his  own  free  element,  or  perhaps  from  hovering 
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around  the  confines  of  Uncle  Ton's  Cabia  He  clutched  my  breast  and  picked 
my  hands  with  the  ferocity  of  a  young  vulture ;  and  when  I  set  him  down,  such 
an  overturning  did  he  make  among  the  tin-kettles  and  cullenders  of  the  kitchen, 
that  I  opened  the  door  and  turned  him  loose  upon  the  *  wide,  wide  world.*  0 
thou  recuperative  Nature,  bind  up  his  wounds ! 

*  Exceedingly  picturesque  in  the  winter  landscape  is  the  crow  sitting  on  the  leaf- 
less bough  of  the  hoary  oak,  (itself  a  striking  object  in  the  scene,)  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  the  chastest  snow.  He  is  at  present  almost  the  only 
bird  we  have ;  nor  is  his  voice,  though  harsh,  untimely,  now  that  the  mellower 
songsters  of  the  grove  are  hushed.  For  when  welcome  Bluk-Bird  comes  no 
more  to  greet  the  early  spring,  nor  skimming  Swallow  flits  before  the  door; 
when  Robin  Red-Breast  has  ceased  to  chant  his  roundelay,  and  Cm*Fi>*-BiRD  to 
gather  crumbs  upon  the  walk ;  when  the  small  Wren  has  flitted  from  his  accus- 
tomed nest,  leaving  the  dry  straw  within  the  roofed  and  windowed  house  in 
which  two  rival  architectures  have  been  combined ;  when  Thrush  departs,  and 
BoBouNK  has  trilled  his  parting  strain,  and  the  gay  Lark  no  raore'sings  upward 
toward  ihe  sun  ;  and  when  the  summer  sky  no  longer  blossoms  with  the  wings 
of  butterflies,  and  all  the  pictured  fleet  of  little  rovers  have  sailed  away  to  cruise 
in  warmer  gulf-streams  of  the  aerial  latitudes,  cutting  the  thin  wave  of  the  nav- 
igable air,  welcome,  ye  black  unmitigated  plumes,  combed  into  smoothness  by 
the  sharp-toothed  wmds,  glossy  in  the  light  of  the  slant  December  sun  I  O  ihon 
most  suitable  adjunct  of  bleakness,  statuesque  Crow  !  carved  as  from  a  chunk 
of  that  material  Egyptian  darkness  which  could  be  felt!  I  sometimes  think  of 
one  who  inscribed  a  poem  with  a  quill  plucked  from  the  Raven's  wing,  writing 
with  supra-mortal  eloquence,  his  spirit  veloped  in  majestic,  solemn  gloom,  as  of 
the  spirit-land.    Edgar  I  thon  art  in  the  world  of  shades : 


'  Jacobus  Crow  likes  to  stray  away  from  his  flock  by  twilight^  and  be  alone. 
I  have  seen  him  at  that  hour  on  the  top  of  a  corn-stack,  (with  perhaps  a  group 
of  his  fellows  on  an  adjacent  tree,  dotting  a  limb  as  with  black  blossoms,)  or  on 
the  ofT-shoots  of  a  decaying  stump,  on  a  twig  of  which  a  little  round  screech-owl 
has  just  hopped,  while  the  barn-yard  fowls  have  perched  for  the  night  upon  its 
lateral  branches ;  looking  about  on  the  cold  scene,  as  if  reflecting  on  the  immor- 
tality of  a  crow's  soul.  Undisturbed  by  the  tinkling  sleigh-bell^  he  stands  mo- 
tionless in  his  reverie.     It  is  the  time  to  be  filled  with  solemn  thought     Dark- 
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DCflB  if  creeping  on,  and  shadow  is  overlapped  with  thickening  shadow.  Hard- 
by,  in  tlie  farm-yard,  the  ruminating  cow  is  chewing  I  know  not  what  cud  of 
reflection.     Owl  and  Caow  appear  to  commune  together: 

'  *  Can  you  see  f '  says  Afbioanos. 

•  'My  eyes!  yes:  that  is  my  vocation.' 

'*Can  yon  tell  me,  by-and-by,  from  the  brocade  of  the  night  t ' 

*]Sa  answer. 

"Speak,  Ulul,  and  join  me  in  a  bit  of  psalmody  for  the  benefit  of  yon  (arm- 
house,  before  the  curtain  of  the  night  comes  down.' 

'*  Tu-whit  1  tu-whoo!    Tu-whit-tu-whoo!' 

'*Cawl  Caw!  Caw!  Caw!'    Exeunt  omne*. 

'Come,  friends^  this  is  'Bleak-House '  to-night^  so  far  as  the  outward  aspect  is 
concerned.  The  winds  howl — the  roof  is  covered  with  snow.  Gather  round 
the  stove-pipe,  and  while  you  sip  a  little  of  this  hot-spiced  cider,  and  partake 
of  this  popped-corn,  these  nuts,  and  pippins  of  an  approved  juice,  I  will  tell  you 
a  story,  called 

17  a  n  ]r  e  t  ]r  0  n  It  t 

▲       LXOSND      OF      OROW-niLL. 

'Fak  back  in  the  misty  period  of  an  heroic  age,  there  lived  upon  the  summit  of 
the  Crow-Hill  an  honest  Dutchman,  entitled  Vandkbjmnk.  He  bought  the  spot^ 
with  all  its  rugged  acres  and  stubborn  glebe,  with  guilders  earned  by  hard  tug- 
ging in  the  Father-land.  But  the  Dutch  guilders  were  by  no  means  buried 
without  interest  in  tlie  vaults  of  this  rocky  bank.  The  golden  grain  waved  year 
after  year  upon  the  sloping  hill-sides,  and  by  the  time  that  his  belly  became 
portly,  Vaxdsbdokk  had  become  rich.  He  minded  his  own  business,  and  seldom 
spoke  except  when  spoken  to,  and  then  in  grunting  affirmative,  '  Yaw,  yaw.' 
He  was  the  picture  of  dogged  resolution,  as  he  was  seen  in  relief  over  against 
the  sky  on  Crow-Hill ;  whacking  with  a  long  goad  the  frontal  bones  of  the  thick- 
kneed  oxen  —  always  slowly  plodding,  but  surely  gaining.  The  shadow  of  his 
capacious  barns  swallowed  up  his  snug  little  house,  which  was  all  kitchen.  For 
he  had  a  iancy  to  eke  out  bams  with  hovels,  and  hovels  with  long  sheds,  making 
a  sunny  courts  or  hollow  square,  wherein  a  multitude  of  chickens  ransacked  the 
chaff  at  the  heels  of  the  thoughtful  kine.  It  was  astonishing  by  what  slow,  and 
justy  and  imperceptible  degrees  his  riches  grew.  For  it  was  scarcely  nuticed 
when  he  drove  in  an  additional  nail,  or  extended  an  enclosure,  till  all  at  once 
the  neighbors,  looking  upon  the  circumvallatjon  about  Crow-Hill,  opened  their 
eyes,  as  if  awakened  from  a  dream,  and  exclaimed,  '  He  *s  rich  I ' 

'  Behold  him,  then,  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  while  all  around  his  harvests 
waved ;  his  cabboges  were  marshalled  in  rows  and  compact  regiments ;  his  cattle 
lowed  ;  his  hens  cackled ;  his  ducks  clucked ;  his  pigeons  cooed.    Poob  Yandee' 

'  HoNHEB  had  an  only  son  named  Debbick,  a  half-crazy,  half-idiotic,  queer  boy, 
who  could  not  be  trained  up  to  follow  the  plough-share,  and  did  exactly  6B  he 
pleased.  As  he  verged  tow^ard  his  majority,  and  showed  no  signs  of  advance  in 
intellect,  but  rather  received  reinforcement  of  the  queer  devils  by  which  he  was 
occasionally  possessed,  his  future  prospects  occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  re- 
flecting moments  of  Vanderdonk,  as  he  smoked  his  evening  pipe  on  the  porch. 
He  and  his  wife  were  beginning  to  be  well  stricken  in  years.  What  sliould  he 
Uo  with  Crow-Hill,  and  to  whom  devise  his  estate  in  trust  for  his  son,  who  was 
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totally  unfit  to  manage  his  affairs  ?  When  this  thought  had  giyen  Hans  sufficient 
perplexity  for  the  time  being,  he  filled  up  another  pipe,  and  got  rid  of  the  sub- 
ject by  thinking — of  nothing.  Kow  this  boy  brought  him  into  sad  trouble  at 
this  period,  by  an  unfortunate  adventure^  which  I  shall  relate : 

*  Among  the  flocks  of  crows  which  wheeled  incessantly,  in  sunmtier  and  winter, 
above  his  dominion,  and  from  which  *  Crow-Hill  *  derived  its  name,  Hans  waged 
a  continual  war.  A  hundred  bits  of  tin,  wood,  and  looking-glass  fluttered  at 
the  ends  of  long  strings,  attached  to  poles^  in  the  corn-fields.  Numerous  scare- 
crows were  set  up,  as  horrible  as  could  be  invented  by  the  imagination  of  Han& 
Moreover,  a^i  occasion  offered,  he  mode  a  successful  shot  with  a  long  gun  with  a 
big-flinted,  queer  lock,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand-father  in  Holland,  and 
had  descended  to  him  as  an  heir-loom.  Sometimes  he  made  the  crows  drunk  on 
corn  soaked  in  whiskey,  and  as  they  reeled  about  the  hillocks,  knocked  them  on 
the  head. 

*  But  there  wos  one  crow,  almost  white,  and  said  to  be  a  century  old,  held 
sacred  by  the  neighbora  as  an  Egyptian  Ibis.  He  walked  almost  undistinguished 
among  the  pigeons,  by  which  association  his  nature  had  become  tamed,  and  his 
harsh  caw  wad  at  last  modified  into  a  melting  coo.  The  neighbors  had  frequently 
said,  *  Vandebdoxk,  do  n*t  shoot  that  bird,'  and  Honnes  religiously  obeyed  the 
mandate,  and  regarded  his  guest  with  a  partial  eye ;  for  he  had  been  told  that 
ill-luck  would  be  sure  to  attend  him  the  moment  that  he  meditated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crow.  The  sentiment  of  superstition  is  not  the  offspring  of  stolidity, 
but  he  resolved  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  while  his  wife  treated  the  bird  with  a 
religious  respect  This  ancient  visitor,  whom  the  very  king-birds  forbore  to  pick 
at,  out  of  veneration,  was  known  by  the  familiar  name  of  Jimmy,  and  happy  was 
he  who  in  a  cold  winter  would  put  in  his  way  a  few  liberal  handfuls  of  corn. 

'  One  day,  Dehrick,  in  one  of  his  wild  moods,  took  the  long  gun  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen  and  strayed  away.  He  did  not  return  at  liigh  noon  to  get 
his  dinner,  but  toward  sun-down,  just  as  the  old  woman  had  come  from  milking 
the  cows,  he  burst  into  the  house  with  a  loud  laugh,  violently  struck  the  butt- 
end  of  the  gun  on  the  floor,  rammed  his  hand  into  his  pockets,  filled  with  mot- 
tled feathers^  and  threw  the  dead  Jimmt  into  his  mother's  lap.  The  good  wife 
lifted  up  her  skinny  hands,  while  the  rery  borders  of  her  cap  stood  out  with 
horror.  Petrified  for  a  moment,  she  sat  still  in  the  high-backed  chair ;  then  spill- 
ing the  bleeding  bird  out  of  her  lap,  and  rising  in  a  rage,  she  pointed  with  her 
finger  alternately  at  the  victim  and  the  guilty  Derbick,  as  Honnes,  returning 
from  his  evening  work  and  seeing  what  had  been  done,  crooked  his  right  arm, 
partially  closed  his  fist,  and  aimed' a  violent  blow  at  his  son's  ear. 

*  When  the  people  had  been  informed  of  the  massacre  accomplished  by  Derrick, 
they  exclaimed,  *  O  Bub  1  what  have  you  done  f  You  have  shot  Jimmy  !  We 
would  not  stand  in  your  shoes  for  all  the  coin  that  your  mother  has  in  her  stock- 
ing ;  no,  not  for  Crow-Hill !  *  But  Dirk  only  grinned  and  giggled,  and  appeared 
pleased  with  his  exploit 

*As  for  Vanderdonk,  on  the  occasion  aforesaid,  so  soon  as  he  had  somewhat 
recovered  from  his  excitement,  ho  took  up  Jimmt  by  the  legs,  dug  a  deep  hole, 
and  buried  him  in  the  garden,  exclaiming,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  and  re-loaded 
his  pipe,  *  Bad  Ing  I  bad  lug ! '  In  fact,  that  very  night  the  worthy  couple  had 
scarce  retired,  when  a  loud  cawing  was  heard  through  the  house,  and  soon  after, 
to  their  inexpressible  horror,  they  observed  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the  "Id 
crow  perched  upon  the  bed-post     Vanderdonk  rose  from  his  bed  and  attem)  led 
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to  reach  him  with  the  handle  of  a  broom-stick,  but  ooly  struck  the  unresisting 
air.  The  image  still  remained,  and  it  repeatedly  opened  its  mouth,  crying 
pathetically,  'Cawl  caw  I'  while  the  ring-doves  and  pigeons  under  the  eaves 
uttered  all  night  an  ululating  lamentation.  'Bad  lug  I  bad  lug  I'  repeated 
Haxs,  covering  up  his  head  with  the  clothes.  And  assuredly  bad  luck  presently 
overtook  him.  The  next  spring,  soon  after  he  had  planted  his  crops»  it  was 
announced  to  him  one  day  that  all  the  crows  in  the  neighborhood  were  pulling 
up  his  com,  without  any  regard  to  his  signals.  He  went  out^  and  with  one  dis- 
charge of  his  long  gun  drove  them  all  away.  Soon  after,  Dereicx  was  missing, 
and  he  went  out  with  a  stout  stick  to  thrash  him  on  his  way  home.  In  vain  he 
sought  him  at  the  road-side  ale-house,  and  at  all  his  accustomed  haunts.  Then 
he  wandered  over  his  own  domains,  and  just  as  he  had  ascended  a  peak  of  Crow- 
Hill,  a  singular  om.en  met  his  eye.  He  saw  Derbicx  running  out  of  the  woods, 
his  hat  off  his  hair  streaming  in  the  winds,  hotly  pursued  by  a  whole  flock  of 
crows.  They  hovered  about  the  boy's  head  and  picked  at  him  in  the  rear. 
yASDKtiDOHK  flcw  to  Uie  rcscuc ;  he  laid  about  him  furiously  with  the  stick  which 
he  had  taken  to  whip  Derrick,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attack  and  join 
the  boy  in  his  flight.  They  hurried  over  the  fields;  they  leaped  the  fences 
and  emerged  into  the  highway,  taking  the  nearest  path  to  their  home.  There 
all  the  little  boy^  rushing  out  of  school,  flung  their  caps  in  the  air,  and  joined 
in  a  hue-and-cry:  'There  they  go!  See 'em  I  see 'em  t  Caw  I  caw  I  Vandkb- 
DONK I  YakdebdokkI  '  and  all  the  windows  were  thrown  up,  and  the  old  women 
lifted  their  hands  and  exclaimed,  '  My  sakes  alive  1 '  Arrived  within-doors,  the 
fugitives  sat  down  breathless^  well-nigh  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  while  all 
the  noisy  flock  continued  to  pick  at  the  windows  and  invest  the  house.  From 
this  time  Honkes  hardly  held  up  his  head,  but  became  dogged  and  morose  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  still  grunting  at  intervals  as  he  shook  his  head,  'Bad  lug  I  bad 
lug  1 '  In  the  garden  where  he  had  buried  the  bird,  stramonium,  and  burdock, 
and  villanous  weeds  grew  up,  with  inconceivable  luxuriance  and  rancor. 
Wherever  he  planted  any  thing,  white  Jimmt  led  on  the  hungry  harpies^  and 
neither  scare-crows  nor  his  long  gun  availed  him  any  thing.  As  to  Derrick,  he 
screamed  habitually  in  his  dreams^  and  the  spectre  of  the  murdered  bird  con- 
tinued to  reappear.  Whether  the  house  was  ever  exorcised  by  the  visits  of  the . 
Dominie,  has  not  been  handed  down ;  but  a  reverence  for  old  age  is  to  this  day 
inculcated  in  the  school-houses  of  Crow-Hill  by  the  Legend  of  Vandkbdonk. 


CoKTsovxBTKD  AuTHOBfiinp.  — 'The  veritable  'Bon  GAULTon,'  is Tbeodork  Martin, 
an  Edinburgh  lawyer,  who  recently  married  Hklkn  Favcxt,  the  English  actress. 
He  removed  to  London  from  Scotland,  on  his  marriage,  and  practises  there  as  a 
Parliamentary  Agent  He  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  his  wife  some  years 
older.  The  lines  on  the  Marquis  of  Anglksea's  leg,  tUtribtUed  to  Canning,  were 
written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gaspet,  author  of  a  once  popular  novel  called  '  The  Lot- 
larda.'  He  claimed  them  in  Canning's  life-Ume.'  So  far  one  correspondent,  who 
says  he  'speaks  by  the  card;'  but  another  correspondent,  who  tells  us  that  he 
'knows  whereof  he  affirmsj'  avers  that  'Bon  Gaultisr'  is  Attoun,  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  that  the  lines  on  the  Marquis  of  Anglksea's  leg  are  by  Canning,  and  were 
published  in  a  collection  of  hia  writings  during  his  life-time.    Who  shall  decide  I 
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Gossip  with  Readku  and  Corbupo5dkntb. — We  tnut  that  in  the  perusal 
of  the  following  essay  none  of  our  Scottish  readers — among  whom  we  namber 
many  warm>  generous  and  genial  friends  —  will  imitate  certain  of  our  Irish  con- 
temporariesi  by  assuming  offence  where  none  was  intended.  '  With  these  few 
remarks^'  we  offer  a  second  instalment  of 

Bit  Ctntttrs  jPsyetff. 

OK      THE      HABITS      OF      S C O t C H U B H . 

*  I  found  it  by  tho  barrex^esa.  taaxd.  in  the  p&lm  of  the  band.*  Bb*  ccfba  mm, 

'Quid  immerante*  hoflpitas  vaxaa  canis  t^  Uosaob 

<  Scotland,  or  North  Britain,  ia  a  rase  country,  not  qaita  ao  large  aa  Ireland.  In  length  the 
kingdoms  are  about  equal,  but  Scotland  is  leaa  broad,  being  exceeding  narrow  in  some  parts.  In 
this  respect  a  Scbtchman  la  a  fair  epitome  of  his  country.  Hla  shibboleth,  however,  Is  aof- 
flciently  eomprehenaive  for  mercantile  purpoaea. 

'  The  reason  why  Scotchmen  admire  their  own  language,  ia  because  they  are  Scotchmen.  *  I 
do  not  know/  says  a  Triend,  *  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  8elf-coa4)Iacency  than  that  of  a 
Scotchman  priding  himself  upon  mispronouncing  the  English  tongue.'  Thia  opinion  la  iuTidi- 
ous  and  incorrect,  as  will  be  seen  by  reasons  which  follow : 

*  It  must  strike  ev^y  one  acquainted  with  thia  aagacioua  people,  that  the  chief  national  ehar^ 
acteristic  ia  absence  of  all  pretence.  Hence  arose  their  seal  In  the  cause  of  the  PmiTKifnu. 
For  it  is  a  common  proof  that  men  are  apt  to  admire  in  others  those  qualities  which  they  possess 
not  themselves.  How  else  account  for  those  Jacobin  spasms,  those  musical  raanlfeatations  from 
flatulent  bag-pipea,  which  welcomed  '  Royal  Charub,'  the  Papist,  among  the  bjue-noaed  Prea- 
bytera  of  the  land  of  Knox  T  Had  they  not  been  avfflciently  roaated,  toasted,  grilled,  aeared, 
branded,  and  devilled  by  the  Stvabt  sixty  years  before  ?  Was  there  no  elder  remaining  whose 
memory  could  reach  so  (kr  as  the  daya  and  deeds  of  Clavbbhousb  ?  None  whose  taste  for 
music  had  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  demands  levied  upon  their  auricular  organs  by  that 
foacinating  cavalier?    It  ia  impoasible  to  solve  the  problem,  except  by  the  above  reason. 

*  I  admire  this  warlike  nation.  None  love  ao  much  to  breathe  the  aulphuroua  clouds  of  war 
aa  the  Scotchman.  The  smell  of  brimstone  reminds  him  of  home.  He  comes  from  hia  glorloua 
mountaina,  and  goes  into  the  fight  bare-breeched.  Simple  in  hia  diet,  he  finds  content  in  a 
manger ;  and  his  admiration  of  the  thistle  ia  only  emulated  by  that  patient  aolnial  ao  touchingly 
spoken  of  in  the  Sentimental  Journey.  ^Nemo  me  impune  lactssii :  touch  me  not  with  impunity  - 
if  thou  dost,  thou  ahalt  anratch  for  it,'  is  hia  motto.  Wrapped  in  his  plaid  and  hia  pedigree ; 
revelling  in  kilts  and  kail  broae  j  alike  ready  with  his  claymore  and  usquebaugh ;  with  much 
in  hia  skull  and  more  in  his  mull ;  in  Highland  or  Lowland ;  whether  on  the  barren  heath  or  the 
no  less  barren  mountain,  who  can  help  loving  Sawkbt,  the  child  of  poetry  and  poveity  ?  Colb- 
RiDOB  loved  him,  Charlbs  Lamb  loved  hhn,  Dr.  Johnson  loved  him,  Junius  loved  him,.STDNBT 
Smith  loved  him,  and  I  love  Sawnb y,  and  my  love  is  diaintereated.  Blesa  hia  dlaphanooa  soul ' 
who  can  help  it  T 

<  Scotchmen  differ  flrom  their  Celtic  neighbora  in  aome  respects.  Pat  ia  a  prodigal ;  hla  idea 
of  a  (Hend  is  *  something  to  be  assisted ; '  a  joke  is  the  key  to  his  heart.  Sawnbt,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  vera  prudent ;  a  (Viend  means  *  aomething  from  which  to  expect  assistance ;  *  and  a  joke 
with  him  is  a  problem  beyond  the  (Edipua.  An  Irishman's  idea  of  a  head  is  something  to  hit : 
a  Scotchman's,  is  aomething  to  be  acratched.  I  do  not  know  of  auch  a  thing  extant  aa  an  Irlah 
or  Scotch  Jew.  Thriftleas  Paodt  with  thrifty  Mordbcai  would  make  a  compound  bitter  as 
aalt ;  but  a  Scotch  Jew,  I  fancy,  would  be  a  hard  hand  to  drive  a  bargain  with. 

'  Who  has  not  heard  of  Scottish  hospitality  ?  Did  you,  reader,  ever  have  a  Highland  welcome  t 
If  not,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is.  It  is  a  tune  upon  the  national  violin ;  the  only  thing  a  atntnger 
gets  and  carriea  away  from  the  land  o'  cakes. 

*  ThMe  is  a  great  diflTcrenee  between  the  Highland  and  the  Lowland  Soot  This,  however,  ia 
net  ao  evident  when  they  migrate,  and  get  their  local  peculiaritiea  worn  away  by  attrition  with 
civilized  life.  Yet  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  drfference  between  them.  We,  who  live 
amid  a  population  more  checkered  than  the  most  elaborate  specimen  of  tartan  plaid,  care  very 
little  whether  a  man's  name  begin  with  a  '  Mac'  or  not,  that  being  interesting  only  to  the  dlree- 
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tor]r-pablisber,  and  not  bearing  at  all  upon  aoelal  or  IksliionaUe  life.  But  the  question  aasnmea 
a  diilTerent  aspect  wben  Mr.  Fkbousoit  recofnlzes  in  Mr.  McFimoal  a  descendant  of  some  former 
McFiHOAL,  wlio,  in  a  moment  of  playful  lerity,  came  down  (Vom  Ben  this  or  Ben  that,  with  his 
kUted  Kernes  and  Gallowglasaes,  in  the  manner  so  beauiif>iUy  described  by  young  Norval,  and 
at  one  fell  swoop  carried  off  all  bis  (Mr.  Fbrouson's)  ancestral  Fbrousqm's  owaen  and  kye,  bis 
Eryholmes  and  AyrshireSt  his  Iambics  and  hoggies,  yowes,  and  whatBoerer  else  of  farm-stock  and 
mplements  lay  bandy  and  convenient,  without  so  much  as  leaving  his  note-of-hand  fbr  the  same. 

*  Nor  does  Mr.  McFimgal  feel  a  throb  of  joy  at  meeting  a  descendant  of  that  Fmrouson  who,  with 
a  sma'  band  in  hodden  gray,  burked  kis  ancestral  McFimoal,  when  In  all  the  glory  of  clan-plaid 
and  sporran  the  old  gentleman  was  looking  very  like  a  male  Bloohrb  without  pantalettes,  and 
reminded  him  of  previous  liule  familiarities  by  hanging  him  to  the  nearest  tree,  (if  be  found  one 
large  enough,)  for  fear  he  might  never  get  another  chance.  These  trifling  ftmily  bickerings,  how- 
ever,  rarely  disturb  the  outward  manifestations  of  courtesy :  Mr.  F.  meets  Mr.  McF.  with  the 
utmost  apparent  cordiality ;  although,  I  fear,  each  have  a  secret  impulse  which  had  better  be  left 
nidden  in  the  Scotch  mists  of  dubiety. 

*  One  faculty  peculiar /o  Scotland  is  the  gift  of  second-sight.  A  remarkable  dilation  of  the 
pupil  when  a  Scotchman  sees  a  shiUing  makes  It  appear  in  his  eyes  as  large  as  two  shillings. 
This  is  second-sight.  To  it  may  be  ascribed  his  wonderful  abstemiousness.  A  red-herring  in 
his  ecstatic  vision  becomes  glorified  —  it  rises  to  the  majesty  of  a  silver-salmon  f  a  spare-rib 
expands  to  a  sirloin,  and  a  bannock  o'  barley-meal  enlarges  to  the  dimensions  of  a  bride's-cake. 
*Ton  never  see,'  says  Mr.  Strahan  to  Dr.  Johnson,  '  you  never  see  people  dying  of  hunger  In 
Scotland  as  you  often  do  in  England.'  *  That,'  replied  the  Doctor,  *  is  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  starving  a  Scotchman.'  This  anecdote,  w^bich  I  give  upon  the  authority  of  Jambb  Boswrll, 
Esq.,  Laird  of  Auchinleek,  will  be  readily  understood,  if  we  accept  the  above  postulate. 

*  That  second-sight  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  Scotchmen  is  unquestionably  true,  but 
there  is  one  exception.  Very  few  of  that  ^  volant  tribe  of  bards,'  I  take  it,  covet  much  a  second 
sight  of  their  own  country.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  let  me  mention  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  England.  A  Sc6tehman,  for  some  offence,  was  sentenced,  in  one  of 
the  criminal  courts,  to  be  hanged ;  but  his  countrymen,  in  a  petition  as  long  as  his  pedigree,  be- 
sought the  Kino  to  commute  tbe  sentence,  to  which  His  Majbstt  graciously  acceded,  ordering 
him  to  be  transported  instead.  When  Sawnkt  heard  of  this  little  diversion  in  his  favor,  in 
place  of  expressing  any  signs  of  joy,  he  turned,  with  misery  written  In  every  lineament  of  his 
face,  and  asked  where  the  Kino  intended  to  send  him.    *  To  Botany-Bay,'  was  the  answer. 

GuDB  bless  his  saul ! '  said  Sawnby,  brightening  up  at  once  {  *  I  was  afeard  I  was  to  be  sent 
heme  again ! ' 

*  I  look  forward  to  acquiring  a  taste  for  Scottish  poetry  as  one  of  the  pleasing  accomplish- 
ments of  my  old  Age.  What  I  mean,  is  that  written  in  the  melodious  dialect  of  the  land  of 
Hooo.  Scottish  prose,  I  regret  to  say^  has  scarcely  an  existence,  owing  to  the  fkct  that  every 
scholar  in  Noitb  Britain  endeavors  to  learn  EngUsfi  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  order  to  fulfil  his 
destiny ;  for  to  write  a  History  of  England  seems  to  be  the  height  of  Scotch  literary  ambition, 
h  is  a  singular  fact,  but  for  the  disinterested  labors  of  their  brethren  in  the  North,  Englishmen 
would  scarcely  know  any  thing  of  their  own  country. 

*  Pride  of  birth  is  another  happy  attribute  of  Sawkbt.  No  matter  how  unkindly  the  north- 
wind  may  whistle  through  his  tattered  breeks ;  no  matter  If  he  have  not  a  bawbee  In  his  loof, 
nor  parritch  in  his  pot,  he  looks  back  through  the  haxe  of  antiquity,  and  beholds  his  illustrious 
Ibrbears,  like  a  string  of  onions  reversed,  with  the  biggest  ones  on  top  and  the  little  ones  fol- 
lowing at  a  respsetful  distance. 

*  There  Is  something  so  naive  in  TX!(nant'8  life  of  Allah  Ramsat,  that  I  cannot  help  bring- 
ing it  in  here,  by  way  of  an  episode : 

*  *  His  step-father,  little  consulting  the  inclination  of  young  Allan,  and  wishing  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  at  any  rate,  to  disencumber  himself  of  the  charge  of  his  support,  bound  this  nurs- 
ling of  the  Muse  apprentice  to  a  wig-maker.  Lowly  as  this  profession  is,  it  has  been  vindi- 
cated by  one  of  Ramsay's  biographers  into  comparative  dignity,  by  separating  it  firom  the  kin 
dred  buBlness  of  barber,  with  which  it  is  vulgarly  and  too  ftvquently  confounded.  Ramsay  was 
never,  it  seems,  a  barber ;  his  enemies  never  blotted  him  with  that  ignominy ;  his  calling  of 
*  sknll-tbacker,'  as  he  himself  ludicrously  terms  it,  was  too  dignified  to  be  let  down  into  an 
equality  with  the  men  of  the  razor.  Thus  fjrom  the  beginning  his  business  was  with  tkt  heads 
of  men!*  ^ 

*  If  this  be  not  getting  cleverly  out  of  a  bad  business,  I  do  not  understand  Scotch.  Having 
vindicated  the  young  *  skuU-thatcher '  from  the  sharp  practice  of  men  of  the  razor,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  lift  him  a  notch  higher  by  another  quotation  from  the  same  book :  '  His  mother, 
A.LICB  BowBB,  waa  daughter  of  Allan  Bowbb,  a  gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  whom  Lord  Hora- 
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TOWN  had  brought  to  Scotland  to  superintend  his  miners.  In  his  lineage,  therefore,  our  poet 
had  something  to  boast  of,  and  though  bam  to  nae  lairiUkipj*  (he  means  *  not  worth  a  rap,*)  '  he 
fliils  not  to  congratulate  himself  on  being  sprung  fVom  the  loins  of  a  Douglas.* 

'  In  the  South  there  are  certain  porous  ressels  through  which  fluids,  no  matter  how  impure, 
distil  in  bright  drops,  without  showing  any  taint  of  the  offensive  contact.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  blood  of  a  Douglas  percolating  through  the  clay  of  a  wig-miker,  and  descend- 
ing to  a  late  posterity  in  all  its  original  splendor.  Methinks  I  see  it  centuries  hence,  running  ita 
devious  course  through  paupers  and  scayengers ;  through  poets  and  pick-pockets ;  rusting  in 
gaols  and  stagnating  in  alms-houses,  but  finally  blazing  out  in  pristine  lustre ;  flashing  on  panels, 
glittering  on  harness,  blazing  in  plaids— the  same  old  feudal  blood  of  the  Ran  Douglas,  which 
throbbed  in  the  heart  of  Allan  Ramsat,  the  akull-thatcher,  and  author  of  one  of  the  sweetest 
lyrical  dramas  iii  the  language ! 

*  With  this  grand  flourish  of  bag-pipea,  I  drop  the  curtain.  In  the  words  <tf  my  old  fHend, 
*  May  ye  be  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  as  eannie  as  a  dore.* ' 

OwxMG  to  the  large  amount  of  matter  *  brought  over*  fi;om  our  last  nambeF, 
and  the  pressure  upon  the  pages  of  this  department  in  the  present,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  postpone  the  graphic  sketch  of  '  The  Benevolent  Man,*  from  the  *  Cen- 
tury Papers,*  until  our  next ;  by  which  time,  perhaps,  the  *  Habits  of  English- 
men* and  the  *  Habits  of  Yankees'  will  haye  been  duly  considered.  Speaking 
of  *  beneyolent  men,'  a  western  correspondent  describes  a  model  in  this  kind. 
When  his  son,  a  hard-working  youth,  visits  the  homestead  at  the  end  of  his 
week's  labor,  his  father  makes  him  bring  corn  to  feed  his  hord^e,  and  pay  for 
what  he  consumes  himself  over  Sunday  1  Precious  sort  of  *Old  Folks  at  Home* 
these,  aren't  they  f  -  -  -  UNOEa  the  appropriate  head  of  *  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing*  *  Yeeitas,'  a  western  correspondent,  sends  us  the  following :  ' Looking 
over  the  Enickerbockeb  for  October,  1848,  I  found  a  poem  entitled  'Wallidt- 
BTMN,  the  renowned  conqueror  of  Gustavds  Vasa,*  by  J.  E.  Dow.  If  J.  R  Dow 
possessed  any  historical  knowledge,  he  (or  she)  would  know  that  it  was  impos 
sible  for  Wallenstein  to  conquer  Gustavus  Vasa,  for  the  following  reasons :  Gus- 
TAVUS  Vasa  was  bom  about  the  year  1500.  I  say  '  about^'  as  the  first  authentic 
date  I  am  able  to  find  is  of  the  year  1518,  when  he  was  sent  to  Denmark  as  a 
hostage.  Wallsnstein  was  bom  in  the  year  1558.  The  first  mention  made  of 
him  (Wallenstein)  in  military  affairs  is  in  the  year  1617,  when  he  led  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  against  the  Viennese.  So  that^  according  to  'J.  K  D.,'  GusTAvra 
Vasa  must  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  years  old  when  conquered  by  Wal- 
L«N8TEiN !  That  he  did  not  live  to  that  age,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  waa 
succeeded  in  the  year  1566  by  King  Emo  XIV.  *  J.  K  D.*  evidently  intends  to 
refer  to  Gustavus  Adol?hus.  To  *  cap  the  climax,*  J.  E  Dow  asserts  that  Wal- 
lENSTEix  was  the  *  conqueror '  of  Gustavus  ADOLPmjs  1  Gustavus  Adolphus,  *  the 
invincible  Lion  of  the  North,'  conquered  by  Wallensteik,  forsooth!  I  will 
jprove  that  Gustavus  conquered  Wallenstein.  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1630.  In  the  autumn  of  1681  he  defeated  Tii.lt,  and  on 
the  eleventh  of  November,  1682,  was  opposed,  for  the  first  and  last  time^  to 
Wallekstbin,  at  Ltitzen.  The  battle  begaa  The  Kino  was  indeed  killed,  but 
his  troops  gained  the  day.  In  proof  whereof  I  subjoin  the  following  extract 
from  Kohlrauscq's  *  History  of  Germany.*  After  relating  the  fall  of  Gubtavcb 
and  the  rallying  of  the  Swedes  by  Bebnaed  of  Weimar,  he  says :  '  Piooolohimi, 
already  covered  with  blood,  mounted  his  fifth  horse,  and  pAPPEXBinr,  who  had 
fought  nobly,  fell  mortally  wounded.  Many  fled,  and  disorder  prevailed.  'The 
battle  is  lost  I  the  Swedes  are  upon  us  I  *  was  the  cry.  Wallekstein  gav€  orders 
to  sound  a  retreat  I  *  ScmLLEB,  in  his  *  Gesehichte  der  dreing-jahrigen  Kriega, 
(*  History  of  the  Thirty* Years'  War,*  which  I  believe  is  allowed  to  be  authority,^ 
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thas  speaks  of  the  termination  of  that  memorable  action.  I  translate  from  the 
original  German  before  me :  *  Thither  (to  Leipsic)  the  Duke  of  Friedland  directed 
his  retreat '  —  very  strange  ti  at  the  '  renowned  conqueror '  should  retreat  before 
the  conquered —  'and  there,  on  the  next  morning,  the  scattered  remnants  of  his 
mny,  without  standards^  without  artillery,  and'  almost  without  weapons,  joined 
him.*  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  but  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  accom- 
plished Editor  of  the  'Enigkerbooker'  could  have  tolerated  the  insertion  of  such 
blunders  in  its  pages.*  'Thenk  ye,*  Sir;  but  even  an  Edifob  doesn't  know 
every  thing!  

*  Friend  after  (Hend  departs : 

Who  bath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 

There  is  no  uuioii  here  of  hearts. 

That  finds  not  here  an  end ! ' 

'  DEAtn,*  says  Sir  Thohas  Browxe,  '  is  continually  walking  the  rounds  of  a  great 
eity,  and  sooner  or  later  stops  at  every  man's  door.'  The  'grim  Messenger '  has 
but  even  now  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  dwelling  of  an  old  and  dearly-cher 
ished  friend ;  touched  his  warm  heart  with  his  cold  hand ;  and  '  changed  his 
oounteoance  and  sent  him  away ! '  The  sudden  death  of  Sajitel  D.  Dakin,  Esq. 
has  been  announced  in  the  public  journals ;  and  the  painful  intelligence  has  been 
received  with  emotions  of  no  common  sorrow  by  all  who  had  the  enjoyment  of 
his  acquaintanca  His  was  a  noble,  just,  sincere,  generous,  gentle  spirit.  In 
manner  ha  was  dignified  without  being  formal,  and  although  sometimes  appa- 
rently retiring  into  his  inner  self,  he  yet  looked  outwardly  with  a  most  kind 
and  sweet  allowance  upon  his  fcUow-men.  In  his  habits  he  was  genial,  in  his 
conduct  unimpeachable,  in  his  feelings  warm  and  affectionate,  to  the  last  degree. 
A  more  tender,  loving  husband,  a  more  affectionate  father,  or  a  more  generous, 
steadfast  friend,  was  nevei:  taken  from  mourning  survivors  to  'another  and  a  bet- 
ter world.*  We  knew  our  departed  friend  intimately  for  nearly  twenty  years ; 
and  during  that  long  period,  we  cannot  recall  a  single  act  that  does  not  justify 
every  word  that  we  have' written.  How  many  will  grieve  that  he  has  been 
taken  from  us  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life,  the  very  vigor  of  his  ripened  manhood ! 
Who  can  offer  consolation  to  an  afflicted  family  for  the  loss  of  such  a  husband, 
father,  brother,  friend?  Sad  and  grievous  indeed  it  is  to  realize  that  such  a 
man  has  been  taken  away,  and  that  we  shall  *  see  his  face  no  more  1  *  We  con- 
dense from  a  well-written  obituary  in  the  Evening  Post  the  following  passages : 

'Mr.  Da]Cir*s  disease  was  an  aflbction  of  the  heart.  He  had  been  iU  but  a  ftw  days,  and  on 
the  day  of  hie  death  was  apparently  much  better.  While  partaking  of  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  apart- 
ment, be  sanit  back  in  bis  chair  and  died,  with  the  suddenness  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
We  doubt  whether  any  priTate  citizen  could  have  been  named,  whose  death  would  have  caused 
a  sorrow  at  once  so  deep  and  so  Wide-spread.  He  was  well  known  in  the  commercial  world  as 
the  patentee  of  tbc  floating  sectional  dry-dock,  of  which  he  had  already  constructed  two  for  the 
goremment  of  the  United  States— one  at  Portsmouth,  (N.  H.,)  the  other  at  Ftliladelphia ;  and 
was  engaged  with  Messrs.  Oilrrrt  and  Skcor  in  the  construction  of  one  at  Pensacola,  and 
another  at  San  Francisco.  Indeed,  his  business  transactions  were  of  the  most  extensive  and 
eomplieaied  nature,  reaching  flrom  Maine  to  California ;  and  whoever  was  brought  into  ftvquent 
eontact  with  him  became  his  fViend  and  admirer 

'  It  is  too  often  the  case,  that  men  engaged  in  extensive  pecuniary  transactions  become  desti- 
tute of  those  kindlier  qualities  which  serve  to  smooth  the  rugged  pathway  of  human  life.  In 
the  great  struggle  for  property  which  characterizes  the  present  age,  the  heart  often  becomes 
hard,  and  the  gentler  oflleea  of  life  are  performed  in  a  business-like  manner,  which  takes  away 
half  their  merit  and  all  their  sweetness.  But  with  Mr.  Dakin  it  was  not  so.  Carrying  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  business,  which,  ft'om  their  extent  and  variety,  would  have  overwhelmed  any 
VOL.  XLI.  J  9 
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ordioary  man,  and  obliged,  ttom  the  nature  of  hia  operations,  to  stady  profoundly  the  human 
character,  he  yet  preserved  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  seemed  to 
quicken  and  exalt  the  humbler  natures  around  him. 

*  The  world  does  not  generally  sufllciently  appreciate  the  ability  which  is  often  shown  in  the 
eonduet  of  great  business  transactions.  The  talent  shown  in  the  composition  of  an  oration,  or 
the  n^otiation  of  a  treaty,  which  gains  its  possessor  a  world-wide  reputation,  may  be  greatly 
inferior  to  that  manifested  in  some  Taat  commercial  enterprise,  which  is  passed  by  unnoticed- 
Circumstances  had  turned  Mr.  Dakim's  talents  in  this  latter  direction,  and  in  it  he  had  exhibited 
a  strength  of  purpose  and  a  grasp  of  intellect  which,  employed  In  politics  or  literature,  would 
have  nuirked  him  among  the  flrst  men  of  his  time. 

*  His  whole  mental  and  moral  constitution  was  cast  in  a  large  and  liberal  mould.  AU  Us 
▼lews,  whether  of  business  or  domestic  life,  were  comprehensive  and  generous.  No  difficulties 
were  to  him  insurmountable,  no  obstacles  too  great  to  be  overcome.  Pursuing  his  objects  with 
an  activity  almost  marvellous,  and  an  energy  whieh  taxed  his  body  and  brain  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  he  yet  preserved  their  flres  pure  and  bright  on  the  altar  of  his  sympathies  and  allbe- 
tions.  He  had  received  a  finished  education,  and  had  preserved  all  that  delicacy  of  taste,  that 
love  for  the  beautifhl  Ib  art  and  literature,  which  is  so  often  crushed  out  by  the  rude  jostling  of 
active  life.* 

Mr.  Dakix  wrote  with  force,  polish,  aud  ease,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  as 
former  commnnications  of  his  to  these  pages  will  abundantly  attest  Even  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  and  probable  duration 
of  his  vast  business  enterprises^  he  was  looking  forward  with  pleasurable  anticL 
pations  to  the  time  when  he  could  resume  those  literary  studies  which  he  had 
loved  in  his  youth,  and  honored  in  his  riper  years.  He  had  formed  the  design 
of  writing  a  history  of  the  progress  of  civil  liberty,  from  the  earlieat  ages,  the 
sco)>e  of  wliich  possessed  those  qualities  of  comprehensiyeneas  which  character- 
ized his  mind.  We  well  remember  the  delight  he  manifested,  on  one  occasion, 
at  finding  that,  contrary  to  a  temporary  fear  he  had  entertained,  his  plan  had 
not  been  anticipated.  'A  man  of  such  abilities,  such  euergy,  such  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  such  exaltedness  of  soul,  could  not  haye  failed  to 
produce  a  work  instructive  to  others  and  honorable  to  himselt  Only  fifty  years 
of  age,  he  bade  fair  to  be  able  to  complete  all  these  plans.  He  has  been  stricken 
down  suddenly  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood ;  «nd  while  his  loss  falls  with 
a  crushing  weight  upon  his  family ;  while  it  shrouds  in  grief  and  gloom  all  con- 
nected with  him ;  it  also  deprives  the  world  of  one  of  that  oloss  of  men,  few  in 
number,  who  exhibit  the  combination,  so  rare  and  so  precious^  of  a  great  head 
and  noble  heart'  -  -  -  No  pen,  except  the  pen  of  the  not  vertf  *  ready 
writer'  who  sent  the  enclosed  letter  to  our  editorial  contemporaries  of  the 
*  Nashville  (Tenn.)  American,*  can  do  justice  to  its  inimitable  chirography.  The 
editors  aforesaid  have  sent  it  to  us  for  insertion  in  the  '  Gossip ; '  and  we  print 
it  verbatim  from  the  original  '  copy : ' 

•A  .     H.     MOBS. 

*  State  of  Tenessee  Jack  son  County  October  the  S5  165S 

*  Sir :  Mr.  E.  G.  Eastman  &  thomas  .  Boykrs  .  Editors  of  the  Amem  Genteel  men  please 
Inform  mee  to  sum  of  the  Grocery  Keepers  in  your  City  I  Will  bee  very  Glad  to  keep  Grocery 
and  if  ttaare  is  any  vaconcy  t  Would  Bee  very  mutch  pleased  to  get  in  I  am  a  young  man  SO 
years  of  age  I  delight  in  it  wary  mutch  I  Want  to  be  in  a  Place  where  i  Can  get  i  cents  a 
minute  if  any  man  wants  a  Boy  they  can  Write  to  mee  upon  What  terms  that  they  Will  take 
mee  in  an  if  it  Soots  mee  I  Will  come  down  ena  Steembut  to  Nashville  tennessee  I  can  Ray 
the  fiddle  sum  can  work  sum  in  arethmalic  Slender  form  &  if  there  is  no  Chance  for  to 
Sell  groceries  interd'uce  Mee  to  Captain  I.  W.  Paok  or  some  other  Boat  to  Lesm  to  Bee  a  pUot. 
if  a  boy  is  Wanted  they  can  let  mee  no  What  is  the  condition  there  is  a  gread  sale  of  sickness 
in  Jack  son    mesels  is  ragin  fever  an  agur    Some  Deths 

'  so  nothing  moor  at  present  But  Remain  yours  affection  flriend  and  When  you  Write  to  mee 
Direct  your  letter  to  Whitley viile  Po  Jackson  County  Teitnesaee 

*  My  name  is  Andersom.  H  Moss    bis  hand  an  pen 

•A    H  MOSS 

'  Wright  to  mee  as  soon  as  yo  can 
*  Direct  your  letter  to  A  H  Mosa  1899  * 
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'Tbb  world,'  says  some  master  of  verse,  *is  full  of  poetry ; '  and  we  are  every 
day  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  fact ;  of  which  anotlier  proof  has  recently 
been  furnished  us  by  a  friend,  in  the  shape  of  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  pages,  including  a  list  of  *  patrons '  to  the  same,  whoso  charity  enabled  the 
author  to  '  get  it  out*  It  bears  this  title :  *  Baered  Poems :  Poems  of  Love  and 
Jtcmanee :  Humorous  and  Narrative  Poems*  By  Albcbt  Wiirrs,  M.D.  The  book  is 
'embellished'  with  a  *portrick*  of  the  writer,  a  dingy  lithograph,  representing  a 
man  with  a  narrow  head,  sheared  to  the  skull,  with  forehead  and  chin  shaved  at 
top  and  bottom,  little  gimlet-eyes  in  a  '  line  frenzy '  rolling,  a  piuched-up  nostiil, 
a  *  perky '  mouth  with  an  expression  of  Bunsby  *  wisdom '  that  makes  3'ou  laugh ; 
a  '  white  choke ; '  a  gorgeous-figured  handkerchief  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  sus- 
pended over  a  virgin  sheet  of  paper  in  the  other;  that  pen  which  recorded  the 
brilliant  thoughts  that  follow  this  most  appropriate  introduction.  But  let  us 
give  a  few  of  these,  so  that  our  readers  may  *  drink  at  the  well  of  pure  English 
'poetry  undefiled.'  Our  extracts  will  be  brief  but  consecutive,  and  chosen  as  well 
with  a  view  to  variety  as  to  styles  of  composition.  *  The  Nature  of  Friend- 
ship* a  kind  of  satirical  lyric,  Wfords  us  this  fine  stanza; 

*  I'M!  rich,  amidst  their  luxury, 

Frikndship  incessant  courts ; 
The  poor,  oppressed  with  poverty. 
She  seldom  to  resorts.* 

Admire,  please,  the  inversion  and  tlie  grammar  of  the  foregoing  '  specimexL* 
As  a  descriptive  bit^  take  this  gem  from  ^Reflections  oH  Mount  Holyoke :  * 

*  Hi  never  sought,  Connecticut ' 

On  an  thy  banks,  this  valley  through, 
No  mansion  but  his  lowly  hut, 

No  tteam-boal  but  kia  birch  canoe : 
lie  gambtdM  o*er  these  rugged  hills, 

And  on  thy  river  banlcs  would  go ; 
Caught  trout  snd  salmon,  pikes  and  eela, 

And  on  these  mountains  slew  the  roe.' 

'Xo  steam-boat  but  his  birch  canoe  *  is  a  decided  figure  of  speech  and  the  'ut- 
terance '  of  a  WiirrE  man,  though  it  would  better  befit  one  of  Ciibystie's  sable 
jokers.  The  domestic  and  affectionate  poems  must  be  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing from  *No  Place  Like  Home,*  which  is  as  original  in  its  character  as  in  its  title : 

*  Midst  pleasures  and  palaces, 

And  there  I  have  been  some, 
/  have  not  such  ealluaes^ 
fiut  1  csn  think  of  home. 

*  Home !  sweet,  sweet  home !  etc. 

Wliat  would  poor  John  Howard  Payne  have  thought  of  t^iat,  had  he  been  liv- 
ing! In  the  'Lines  written  while  Away  from  Home  in  a  Violent  Storm*  we  have 
great  simplicity.    Indeed,  one  seldom  encounters  an}*  thing  so  very  simple.    Voild : 


Blow  uoMy  there !  Irat  thou  should  raise  |      '  For  (klher  he  is  (hr  iVom  home, 

The  *pa  and  mother  cry ;  And  cannot  hear  you  say : 

And  cause  the  waking  mother's  lays,  *  Papa  do  nt  sleep  till  1  have  some : 

*  Hush !  children,  lulaby  ! '  I  No !  father  's  Ar  away  ! ' 


In  rendering  into  blank-verse  Wirt's  story  of  'The  Blind  Preacher,*  we  can- 
not but  admit,  in  'justice '  to  our  author,  that  he  has  made  an  entirely  different 
thing  of  it  Why,  after  such  success,  might  it  not  be  advisable  to  'rhjrmify* 
some  of  Shakspeare*s  blank- verse  f  Mr.  White  could  make  the  sweet  Swan  of 
Avon  cackle  like  a  goose,  if  he  were  to  set  about  it  Uncommonly  blank-verse 
is  the  WiUTB  version  of  the  '  Declaration  of  Independence ; '  but  where  all  is  so 
felicitous^  extracts  are  difiicult :  rcmbarras  des  riehesses.    We  must  subjoin  one 
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example,  however,  of  our  poet's  *  blank '  style.  Our  excerpt  is  from  •  Ths  Broken. 
Vow.*  It  illustrates  a  family  quarrel,  "where  an  unkind  husband  wanted  his  wife 
to  go  to  Texas  with  him,  and  she  wouldn't  do  it: 

*  Shb  warned  him,  if  he  went, 
That  he  muat  go  alone,  though  hard  to  part ! 
But  he  determined,  atubbom  ae  a  mule, 
To  haTe  his  way  and  say  once  in  a  year ; 
Though  it  was  said  his  will  he  ever  had. 
And  now,  as  if  there  was  no  other  way 
To  cross  her  feelings,  and  to  glut  his  own, 
Seized  on  this  course,  as  on  a  last  resort, 
To  let  her  know  that  she  must  follow  him 
Submissive,  though  into  a  serpent's  den. 
He  asked  her,  will  you  go  ?    She  told  him  no ! 
And  so  had  told  him  often,  kindly  though  ;  ^ 

When  he,  enraged,  took  firom  her  hts  eOects, 
Decried  her  credit,  and  denied  a  home  , 

Un  his  account. 

'  He  asked  her  then  to  go ; 
She  answered  no !    Abruptly  he  broke  out, 
'  Go  to  the  d  — - 1  then,  if  you  will !    I  '11  go 
To  Texas,  d n  it  all  I ' 

*  This  was  man^s  love ! 
'Mif  Childliood's  HotM*  is  rich  in  'specimens,'  a  regulv  *  placer*  of  poetical 
treasure ;  but  there  is  too  much  natural  feeling  in  it  for  *  the$e  diggings,'  and  we 
pass  it  by.  Tlie  parents  who  'are  dead  and  gone,  their  singing  done,'  and  the 
familiar  sights  and  sounds  of  the  old  homestead,  shall  remain  intact  from  any  pen- 
stroke  of  ours.  Our  last  extract  is  from  a  very  long  *  narrative-tale,'  bearing  the 
euphonious  title,  'Touch  of  Kindred  Ties.*  It  is  a  story  of  love  that  didn't  nm 
smooth ;  of  a  separation ;  of  going  to  New -Orleans  to  *  make  money ; '  of  making 
it ;  and  coming  back,  and  '  getting  manicd '  to  Helen.  Tliese  stanzas  must '  sat- 
isfy the  sentiment: ' 


'  Now  any  longer,  God  forbid 

The  cause  of  discord  I  should  be. 
Your  mother  and  sisters  have  had 

Since  I've  been  in  your  family. 
Respect  I  for  your  father  had, 

And,  Helbn,  for  my  love  to  you, 
Pve  borne  the  treatment  as  I  did ; 

To  bear  it  longer  will  not  do. 

*  Into  the  world  in  hopes  I  go, 

A  fortune  I  may  yet  acquire ; 
And  tell  me,  IlKLBiv,  if  I  do. 

And  come  again^  may  I  eutpiref 
Oh  I  will  love  you  still,  said  she, 

Him  interrujoting  at  aspire ; 
O  Charles  !  1  alwavs  shall  love  thee. 

Nor  other's  love  shall  I  desire ! 


*  Farewell  *  aafd  he,  and  then  a  kias 

On  her  sweet  rosy  lips  impressed  ; 
Then  tore  him  Hrom  this  scone  of  bliss. 

And  fh>m  the  angel  he  would  blessed 
Another  hour,  that  house  he  quit. 

Where  he  so  many  years  had  spent 
Happy  with  Hblbh,  hoping  yet. 

And  out  upon  the  world  he  went. 

"T  WAS  near  the  closing  of  the  day 

Of  a  mild  summer  evening,  when 
A  steam-boat  at  New-Orleans  lay. 

With  crowded  decks  of  stranger  men, ' 
Each  eager  for  to  tread  once  more 

Upon  the  land,  tlwy  sallied  forth. 
Among  the  last  that  stepped  on  shore 

Wat  a  tall  young  man  from  the  Sortk  I ' 


And  now  Dr.  "WiirrB  may  like  to  know  what  we  really  think  of  his  volume. 
We  will  tell  him.  We  think,  that  to  compare  it  with  a  bottle  of  very  small 
beer,  would  be  greatly  to  belie  that  fluid.  There  is  not  a  line  in  it  above  medi- 
ocrity ;  and  how  any  man,  three  degrees  removed  from  a  zany,  could  have  writ- 
ten and  printed  such  a  volume,  passes  our  poor  comprehension.  Those  of  his 
•  patrons '  alone  who  forgot  to  pay  him  could  have  '  got  their  money's  worth.* 
His  other  subscribers  have  our  sympathy  I     -    -    -    Several  years  since,  there 

resided  in  the  town  of  W ,  (Mass.,)  two  \ery  worthy  maiden  ladies,  having  a 

sister,  supposed  to  be  in  a  deep  consumption,  living  in  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.    One  day  a  letter  was  received  by  these  ladies  from  a  friend,  at  whose 

house  their  sister  was  visiting.     The  Rev.  Dr.  K was  immediately  sent  for, 

to  sympathize  and  condole  with  them  on  the  death  of  *  Sister  Mabt.'    The  next 
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Sabbath,  the  bereaved  pair  made  their  appearance  at  church,  clad  in  habiliments 
of  woe,  their  faces  expressing  deep  and  heart-felt  grief  as  the  clergyman  gaye 
out  that  *  members  of  that  congregation  desired  prayers,  that  the  death  of  an 
absent  sister  might  be  sanctified  unto  Uiem  fur  their  spiritual  good,'  etc.,  etc. 
A  funeral  sermon  was  preached,  in  which  the  speaker  descanted  upon  the  many 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  entreated  his  hearers  to  take  the  solemn  lesson  to 
heart,  as  they  too  might  soon  be  called  from  earth,  and  perhaps  without  that 
preparation  for  the  great  change  which  he  trusted  their  departed  sister  had 
experienced.     On  the  following  week,  '  calls  of  condolence  were  received  fi;om 

friends  of  the  family;'  among  others^  Dr.  K ,  who  wished  to  learn  the 

particulars  relating  to  the  death  of  one  whom  he  had  known  so  well.  *  Really,* 
said  one  of  the  sisters,  in  reply  to  his  question,  'we  were  so  much  affected  on 
learning  the  sad  news,  that  we  did  not  conclude  the  letter,  nor  have  we  felt  like 
looking  at  it  since.  But  I'll  get  it,  that  you  may  reed  it  to  us.'  With  a  very 
grave  countenance,  (as  befitted  the  occasion,)  the  worthy  divine  read  on  till  he 
eame  to  the  following:  *It  is  my  sad  duty  to  convey  to  you  the  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  our  poor  Mart,  She  died  last  night  of  the  disease  from  which  she 
has  been  suffering  so  long  a  time,  the  hottt  I  *  You  can  imagine  the  sudden  change 
that  spread  over  the  lengthened  physiognomy  of  the  reader  I  It  is  needless  to 
say,  the  sable  suits  of  the  sisters  were  laid  aside  for  another  occasion.  '  Poor 
Mart  '  did  not  shuffle  off  the  *  mortal  coil '  until  several  years  after.  -  -  -  Fbom 
the  same  source  whence  we  received  the  description  of  'Jimmy,*  the  Yankee 
*  Parlor-Orator^  in  our  last  number,  we  derive  the  subjoined  gossipplng  and 
acceptable  note : 

*LAfT  Foarth-of-July  was  a  beautiful  day  in  oar  town,  but  the  streets  were  rendered  unplea- 
sant by  crowds,  Chinese-crackers,  and  brightened  horses :  so  I,  with  two  or  three  (Viends  who 
had  escaped  Tor  a  day  from  your  great  city,  placed  chairs  under  an  old  garden  pear-tree,  and 
with  books,  papers  and  cigars  indulged  in  tranquil  pleasure.  All  of  which  is  not  related  for  the 
purpose  of  startling  the  world,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of  saying,  that  tnm  that  day  dates  my 
love  for  the  '  KificKiRBocKSB.*  I  was  turning  over  its  pages  rather  lazily,  when  my  eye  hap- 
pened to  fhll  on  a  letter  from  '  Up  the  River,'  Uhe  first  of  the  series,  I  believe,)  on  that  particu- 
lar passage  in  which  the  writer  made  known  to  the  country  that  he  was  anxious  to  procure 
a  hen  of  the  Shanghai  breed.  That  letter  pleased  me  immensely.  I  compelled  my  (fiends  to 
lay  down  the  *  Tribunt '  and  *  TimeSf'  and  give  their  undivided  attention  to  a  production  of  more 
moment.  *  There  is  news  enough,'  said  I, '  at  any  time,  but  here  is  something  out  of  the  com- 
mon coarse  of  things.'  They  were  sensible  companions,  and  agreed  with  me  That  Shanghai 
hen  waa  running  in  my  head  for  the  remainder  of  that  glorious  day.  In  the  evening— when 
the  old  elms  on  the  '  Green '  were  lighted  up  by  flashing  fire-works,  and  thousands  of  eyes  fol- 
lowed whiszing  rockets  far  up  into  the  sky,  or  watched  the  clusters  of  gold  and  crimson  stare 
as  tbey  slowly  fell  to  earth— I  was  still  apeenlating  on  the  probable  result  of  that  appeal  for  a 
Shanghai  hen  !  Your  '  Up  the  River  *  friend  has  since  elevated  and  immortalized  that  ungainly 
race  of  fowls ;  and  I  think  it  no  more  than  right  that  the  Shanghais  should  call  a  mass  conven- 
tion, and  appoint  a  deputation  to  visit  that  story-and-a-half  house  up  the  river,  and  then  and 
there  to  crow  their  everlasting  thanks. 

*  Yoar  correspondent  says  he  Is  not  an  artist :  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  he  can  help  being  an 
artiat.  He  makes  rare- pictures  with  a  pen,  at  any  rate.  Whether  M  describes  a  rustic  gate,  a 
rat,  a  robin,  a  squirrel,  a  misty  morning,  a  ben'a  nest,  or  an  ice-storm,  it  Is  slways  Just  the 
thing.  His  animala  seem  to  me  as  true  to  nature  as  if  painted  by  Lamdsieb  ;  his  birds,  as  if 
done  by  Audubon  ;  inanimate  things  as  perfect  as  beer-jugs  and  pipes  in  paintings  by  Ostaoe  ; 
landaeapes  as  beautifVil  as  if  put  on  canvas  by  Claudb.  If  that  is  n't  good  criticism,  it  must 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  I  never  had  a  chance  to  see  the  works  of  any  of  the  painters  men- 
tioned.   But  to  come  down  f>om  painting  to  poultry. 

*  My  old  game-rooster  is  in  a  ahocking  bad  way.  He  used  to  be  lively  and  lustrous  when  he 
had  a  harem  about  him,  but  having  loat  his  family  by  disease  and  decapitation,  he  now  staggers 
about  with  no  definite  object  in  view.  He  is,  moreover,  afllicted  with  n  complication  of  dis- 
orders—pip and  spring-hslt,  I  should  imagine— which  make  a  complete  puppet  of  him,  and 
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continually  (histrate  any  little  journeys  he  may  undertake ;  bringing  bim  up,  dlagnsted  and 
discouraged,  in  undesirable  cornem.  He  still  attempts  to  herald  the  mom,  and  respond  to  chal- 
lenges thrown  out  in  Tarions  directions ;  but  on  account  of  an  impediment  in  his  Tolce,  he  is 
either  cut  short  at  the  stsrt,  or  obliged  to  continue  when  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  making  a 
total  failure  of  it.  He  will  soon  join  that  chanticleer  of  yours  in  some  chicken-paradise  where 
pip  and  hen-coops  are  unknown,  and  where  celestial  com  is  scattered  in  great  profhsion— for 
all  that  I  know  to  the  contrary. 

*  We  had  a  Burns*  Festival  at  the  *  TonUne/  which  '  Jimmt  *  attended.  It  was  neaily  a  new 
thing  here ;  Jimht  thought  It  a  good  thing ;  Jimmt  wished  to  make  it  an  annual  thing  for  all 
coming  time ;  and,  therefore,  gave  it  his  countenance  and  support.  When  the  night  was  some- 
what advanced,  and  sentiments  of  equality,  liberty  and  fk'aternlty  were  somewhat  popular,  a 
young  orator  was  about  winding  up  his  speech  with  the  usual  self-depreeatory  remarks :  *  But, 
gentlemen,  there  are  others  htire  more  eloquent  than  myself,'  etc.,  when  Jimmt,  who  sat  directly 
opposite  the  speaker,  rose,  and  in  a  patronixing  and  pleasing  way,  said :  '  Go  on,  Sir,  go  on  ; 
you  're  doln'  no  harm ;  your  intentions  is  good ;  you  do  n't  mean  any  thing  out  the  way ! ' 
Which  having  said,  Jimmt  resumed  his  seat.  Was  not  that  young  man  ungrateHil ?  He  did  n*t 
even  thank  Jimmt.'  _ 

Among  the  new  representatives  of  the  people  who  will  enter  the  Honse  for  the 
first  time  at  the  next  term  of  our  National  Congrcse,  will  be  Hon.  Michael 
Walsh,  of  this  city.  That  he  will  'rise  with  the  occasion'  is  the  opinion  and 
the  hope  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  talents  and  his  fearless  honesty 
of  purposf.  Ardent  and  impulsive  though  he  may  be,  he  will  seldom  be  found 
to  offend  against  the  courtesies  of  debate ;  while  as  a  speaker  he  will  prove  im- 
passioned and  entirely  original.  Some  idea  of  his  impressive  manner  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  passage,  taken  from  an  impromptu  speech  delivered 
some  ten  years  ago  at  Tammany  HalL  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  speaker's 
argument  for  down-trodden  Man,  who  lacks  not  the  merit  but  the  opportunity 
to  rise : 

*  Whin  a  man  is  placed  in  a  ftlse  position,  the  very  traits  of  his  character  that  would  be  vii^ 
tnous  in  a  true  one  are  looked  upon  as  faults,  or  denounced  as  vices,  by  those  who  attempt  to 
form  an  estimate  of  his  character  without  possesiiing  instruments  to  take  the  altitude  of  his 
mind.  When  the  temple  of  Minkbva  was  finished,  at  Athens,  two  rival  sculptors  of  that  city 
were  emploved  to  decorate  its  summit  with  a  statue  of  the  goddess.  Each  labored  in  secret, 
and  followed  the  conceptions  of  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  master-pie(« 
of  art.  On  the  day  that  the  merits  of  the  statues  were  to  be  decioed  upon,  and  the  hour  for  so 
doing  had  arrived,  a  few  of  the  ftelf-constitnted  judges  gathered  in  fh>iit,  while  thousands  re- 
mained behind  who  could  see  nothing.  Those  in  ^nont  passed  judgment  upon  the  production, 
like  the  leaders  of  our  party,  and  the  thousands  who  could  see  nothing  hurrah'd  and  responded 
to  the  decision.  One  statue  was  of  the  size  of  life,  finely  sculptural  and  of  most  exquisite 
workmannhip ;  the  features  beautiftiUy  chiselled,  until  lifb  seemed  starting  fh>m  the  marble. 
The  other  was  of  colonssl  size,  with  huge  and  apparently  unshapely  ilrahs,  and  features  that 
loolied  to  the  immediate  observer  more  like  unmeaning  protuberances  than  any  thing  else. 
When  the  iudges  gave  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  small  but  beautiful  statue,  it  was  gradually 
raised  amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  and  became  dimmer  and  fainter  as  it  receded  from  their 
view ;  and  when  it  finally  reached  the  pedestal,  it  resembled  nothing  human  or  divine,  but 
seemed  to  have  dwindled  to  a  mere  point.  The  applause  gave  way  to  murmurs  and  disappro- 
bation, and  it  was  then  lowered,  to  make  room  for  its  rejected  rival,  which  was  very  relucuntly 
hoisted  in  its  stead.  As  it  receded  IVom  the  earth  its  deformities  lessened,  and  gave  way  to  an 
appearance  of  symmetry  and  beauty,  which  increased  with  its  distance  from  the  earth ;  and 
when  it  finally  reached  the  pinnacle  Prom  which  the  sculptor,  ttom  his  knowledge  of  perspective 
and  proportion,  designed  it  should  be  viewed,  then  it  looked  as  if  the  Divinity  her»elf,  so  beauti- 
ful was  its  aspect,  had  denccnded  to  receive  the  homage  of  her  worshippers.  So  is  It  with  men. 
Gon  Almiortt  moulded  the  characters  of  men  according  to  the  station  which  he  intended  they 
should  ultimately  fill ;  and  when  a  man  is  placed  by  circumstances  in  a  position  lower  than  that 
in  which  ho  was  created  to  move,  his  virtues  become  vices  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  viatoQ  is 
too  short  to  view  him  as  a  whole,  and  who  therefore  reject  hlQi  as  unfit  for  elevation.* 

We  know  not  how  this  may  strike  others,  but  to  our  poor  sense  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  truly  classical  similes  we  ever  encountered,  expressed  in 
language  of  the  utmost  purity  and  simplicity.  Apropos  of  Mr.  Walsh:  his 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  sometimes  leads  him  to  the  perpetration  of  legisla- 
tive jokes,  which  would  perhaps  hardly  do  in  so  dignified  a  body  as  the  Ameri- 
can Congress.  When  in  our  State  legislature,  last  winter,  he  suddenly  *  rose  to 
A  point  of  order '  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  debate.    When  requested  by  the 
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speaker  to  *  state  his  point  of  order/  he  replied,  without  the  change  of  a  muscle: 
•I  wish  to  know  whether  the  members  of  this  Hoose  of  Assembly,  elected  and 
sent  here  by  the  people,  are  to  be  onsted  from  their  seats,  duriag  onr  delibera- 
tions^  by  outsiders  and  strangers!    Now,  Sir,  I  see  such  a  person  in  the  seat  of 

the  gentleman  from ,  who  has  not  asked  leave  of  absence,  and  whom  I 

have  good  reason  to  believe  to  be  at  this  moment  in  the  city.  I  move.  Sir,  that 
he  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  and  expelled  from  the  seat  he 
has  usurped  1 '  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  intruding  *  outsider,'  who  was  none 
other  than  the  rightful  occupant  of  the  seat*  yet  scarcely  recognizable  by  hir 
friends,  for  the  reason  that  that  very  morniog  he  had  for  the  first  time  covered 
a  head  which  until  then  had  been  as  bald  and  shining  as  an  ostrich-egg,  with  a 
lull-flowing  wig ;  and  it  was  to  this  transformation  that  Mr.  Walsh  was  desirous 
to  direct  the  especial  attention  of  the  House.  -  -  -  Tn«  following  incident 
•came  oflf*  in  a  certain  poor-house  in  New-Hampshire.  A  young  clergyman 
visiting  the  establishment  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  a  deaf  old  woman,  when 
this  conversation  ensued:  Clibotman  (shmUing):  'How  old  are  you,  my  good 
Madam  f*  Womaw:  'Eighty-eight  year  old,  come  last  May  I*  Clxrotmax  (in 
a  iad  t<me) ;  *  Eighty-eight  years  old !  Before  eighty-eight  years  shall  have 
passed  over  me,  I  shall  be  food  for  worms  1 '  Old  Woman  {horrified) :  Worms, 
did  you  say  f  Are  you  troubled  with  *em  f  I  never  know'd  grow*d-up  men-folks 
to  have  *em  bad !  *  The  clergyman  was  observed  to  come  away  very  suddenly 
after  <Aa<  question  and  answer  I  •  -  •  Somb  more 'things' about  the  *  little 
folk,'  which  we  always  hear  and  record  with  pleasure:  *A  little  girl,  by  name 

^BBY  B i  went  recently  to  pass  the  night  with  Katb  0 .    Now  Abby  was 

taught*  what  Katb  was  not,  namely,  to  say  her  prayers  on  going  to  bed  at  night : 
so  after  they  had  retired,  Abbt  repeated  the  Loan's  prayer,  until  she  came  to 
'  Give  us  this  day  pur  daily  bread,'  when  Katb  interrupted  her  with :  '  O  Abbt, 
why  do  n't  you  ask  for  toatt  f  I  like  toast  a  great  deal  the  best  I ' '  In  read- 
ing' writes  another  correspondent,  '  with  charmed  eagerness  Mr.  Shblton's  true 
history  of  the  *  Rector  of  St.  Bardolph\*  I  met  with  a  sentence  which  reminded 
me  of  one  of  those  strange  and  striking  utterances  of  childhood  which  form  so 
ffraUemblabU  a  feature  of  the  Knickrbbockeb  '  Gossip.'  Quoting  a  '  wise  saw,' 
he  remarks:  'What  a  capital  old  proverb  is  that!  I  wish  that  I  had  made  itl ' 
My  little  girl,  of  something  under  five  years,  while  gazing  a  few  mornings  since 
at  the  broad,  fiery  disc  of  the  rising  sun,  suddenly  exclaimed :  '  Mamma,  I  wish 
God  had  nt  made  the  sun !  *    *  Why,  my  dear  f '    *  Oh !  it 's  so  beautiful,  I  wish  I 

had  made  it  myself  1 ' Akd  thus  a  third  contributor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eoitob: 

'Bobbt,'  a  three-years  old  little  fellow,  sitting  at  table  the  other  day,  some  one 
remarked  to  him :  '  Bobbt,  you  11  be  a  man  before  3'our  mother,  yet'  '  Bobby's  ' 
eyee  expanded,  but  he  nibbled  away  at  his  pie,  and  said  nothing.  The  pie  and 
his  reverie  coming  to  an  end  together,  '  B«bby  '  thus  transfixed  his  interrogator : 
*Womans  don't  be  mant,  be  theyf '  Who  can  tell  what  throes  preceded  the 
delivery  of  this  profound  inquiry!  And  who  in  this  day  of  Bloomebism  and 
'woman's  rights  'could  conscientiously  reply  with  'Not '  -  -  -  W*  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs^  Mabtha  Neppctsi*  '  expoging '  a  successful  attempt  to 
'  take  her  in  *  at  an  oratorio,  and  enclosing  us  a  '  pome  *  in  hexameters  that  had 
been  sent  for  insertion  in  the  '  Quog  Ladies*  Litery  Oem^  by  one  K  N.  Peppbb, 
Keq.  These  'bide  their  time.'  •  -  -  In  answer  to  a  correspondent^  who 
inquires^  '  Who  is  Mr.  Nobth,  the  author  of  that  splendid  piece  of  versification^ 
'Blondikb^'  in  one  of  your  past  numbers!'  we  reply,  that  be  is  a  young  man, 
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an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  a  republican  iu  sentiment;  a  cousin  of  LordKoKTH, 
Earl  of  Guilford,  who  when  quite  young  studied  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and 
Berlin,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  wrote  in  London  '  Anti-Coningsby,'  in  reply 
to  lyisRAiu,  a  work  which  met  with  decided  success;  and  soon  after  published 
a  novel  called  'The  Impostor:'  he  also  translated  Prince  Pucklbb  Muskau's 
Travels  in  Egypt,  and  Lamartink*b  *  Poetical  Meditations.'  An  original  political 
satire  followed,  called  '  Free  Trade  in  Souls,'  which  was  succeeded  by  a  very 
remarkable  work,  which  we  have  read,  entitled  'The  Infinite  Republic'  lie 
was  a  contributor  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  since 
his  arrival  in  America,  articles  from  his  pen,  in  prose  and  vers^',  which  have  been 
widely  copied  and  commended,  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Knickebbockkb, 
and  in  many  of  the  best  magazines  and  journals  of  the  country.  -  •  -  '  As  I 
was  passing  through  one  of  our  villages  a  short  time  since,  on  'a  public 
day,"  writes  an  Oxford  (Md.)  eorrespondent,  'I  made  a  halt  at  one  of  the 
hotels ;  and  having  seated  myself  in  the  bar-room,  one  of  the  devotees  of  Bao- 
OHUs  accosted  me  by  announcing  his  democratic  principles,  and  asking  my  senti- 
ments.    Whereupon  I  informed  him  that  I  was  a  republican.     *  Wal,'  said  he, 

*  I  'spect  your  politics  is  kin  to  mine :  won't  you  take  a  drink  f '  On  answering 
In  the  affirmative,  and  going  up  to  the  bar,  I  called  for  'Adam's  ale.'^  At  first 
he  did  not  know  what  I  meant,  and  on  learning  what  '  Adam's  ale '  was,  he 
emptied  his  purse,  which  had  contained  three  shillings,  and  swore  he  wouldn't 
drink  that  'cussed  stuif'  as  long  as  he  had  any  money.  Then  taking  his 
drink,  he  whirled  round  to  one  of  his  '  brother  chips^'  and  said :  *  He  must  be 
one  of  them  blasted  red-luaded  republican*!*  -  -  -  'The  touching  story 
of  •  little  Florknce  '  in  your  last  number,'  writes  '  Bkvkblit,'  of  New-Jersey, 

*  awakened  sweet  memories  of  another  darling  of  the  bomsehold,  who,  last  sum- 
mer, 'angel-hearted,' 

*  started 

On  Llfe*8  eTermore  * 

Never  will  the  memory  of  his  departure  be  effaced.  The  gloom  of  that  first 
bereavement  throws  its  sombre  shadows  every  where.  The  nursery  that  echoed 
to  the  music  of  his  voice,  and  that  was  lighted  by  his  smile  —  a  smile  *  more 
sunny  than  the  first  entrance  of  sun-beams  into  the  room' — seems  now  all 
desolate  as  the  grave.  The  broken  toys,  the  empty  chair,  the  half-torn  leaves 
of  the  pictured  book,  all  are  there  as  they  were  wont  to  be ;  but  now,  alasl 
mute  witnesses  of  the  companionship  and  associations  of  the  past^  at  the  same 
time  bringing  forward  in  bolder  relief  the  crushing  loneliness  of  the  present 
It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  on  the  sea-side;  a  group  of  merry  children  were 
gathered  on  the  beach ;  and  loudest  in  that  happy  throng  rose  the  ringing  voice 
of  their  little  play-mate,  a  fair  child,  with  large  blue  eyes>  and  high  pale  brow. 
Even  the  noise  of  the  trampling  surf  on  the  hard  sea-sand  could  not  drown  the 
sound  of  that  merry,  ringing  laugh,  \ittledid  fond  hearts  then  think  how  near 
that  little  voyager  was  to  the  great  ocean  of  eternity,  of  which  the  one  on 
whose  shores  he  sported  is  but  the  emblem  I  The  children  had  gathered  for 
him  the  pure  white  stones,  and  blue-veined  shells,  that  lay  scattered  along  the 
bench,  to  fill  his  little  basket ;  and  as  they  each  came  forward  to  present  their 
stores,  it  called  forth  the  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight  that  made  his  laugh  ring 
forth  so  loud  and  clear.  *  These  play-things  of  old  ocean '  were  to  him  his  last 
sport  in  this  world.  That  wee  basket,  with  ita  round  white  stones  and  dimpled 
shells,  is  now  the  priceless  treasure  of  a  mother's  heart,  a  sacred  thing  in  the 
home  left  unto  us  desolate.    That  night  the  mark  of  the  Destboter  was  upon 
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the  high  pale  brow.    A  fe-w  days — days  of  earnest  prayer,  deep  aiudety  and 
suffering — and  the  dieriahed  one  faded  from  our  sights 

*  LiAYiMO  traces  of  his  spirit 
Only  pure  and  white.' 

A  litUe  white  head-stone,  in  a  quiet  country  church-yard,  tells  that  the  little 
play-mate  is  now 


*  Rbstiivo  sweetly  otherwhere  ; 
Through  our  hearts  he  made  a  pathway 
To  the  entrance  thert 


The  simple  inscription. 


commemorates  at  once  our  fiiith  and  our  consolation.*  ...  *  Kor  far  from 
this  place,'  writes  a  correspondent  from  Ridgefield,  (Conn.,)  'lived  a  small  Connec- 
ticut farmer,  who  owned  some  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  rocky  soil,  a  pair  of  shriv- 
elled oxen,  three  or  four  feeble  cows,  a  flock  of  chicken^  and  a  pig.  He  also 
had  a  wife,  who,  unfortunately,  sickened  and  died  at  this  stage  of  his  prosperity. 
Under  this  bereavement^  his  sorrow  seemed  almost  immoderate,  and  his  neigh- 
bors were  giving  him  their  kindest  sympathy.     '  Your  trials  are  heavy  to  bear,' 

said  Mr.  S ;  *  your  loss  is  very  great.**    *  Yes,'  returned  the  sorrowing  man, 

the  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes ;  *  I  would  rather  have  lost  /too  of  my  best  cowt  /* 
In  the  same  neighborhood,  '  the  parson '  and  his  lady  were  one  day  makiDg 
friendly  calls  on  some  of  their  more  remote  parishioners.  They  drove  up  to  a 
small  house  where  there  happened  to  be  at  home  only  a  lass  of  seventeen,  who 
had  been  *in  the  suds'  all  day,  and  a  brother,  making  shoes  in  the  garret  The 
girl  came  running  down  the  stairs  in  her  soiled  habiliments,  and  apologized  for 
her  appearance  thus :  *  Hope  you  won't  be  skairt :  I  see  you  gittin'  out  o'  the 
waggin,  and  I  told  Jo  I  was  comin'  jest  as  I  was,  for  I  was  too  tired  to  ttrip  I  * 
Another  resident  of  the  same  neighborhood  had  left  her  jug  at  the  store  to  be 
filled  with  the  juice  of  cane.  On  her  return,  she  said  to  the  store-keeper,  '  Mr. 
Siimi,  ar€  thotemelawes  ready  f^  -  -  -  The  correspondent  who  inquired,  in 
a  recent  number,  *Who  wu  the  Oreat  Unwashed  f*  has  thus  been  answered  by 
another  contributor: 

*  Thb  Oreat  Unwashed ! — the  Great  Unwashed ! 

The  daily  papers  say, 
Were  out  last  night  in  all  their  force 
Pray  who  and  what  are  they  ? 

*  The  Great  Unwashed !  —  whence  is  their  power* 

Go  ask  the  storm- vexed  sea 
Why  break  upon  the  rock-bound  shore 
Its  billows  wild  and  free ! 

'  The  Great  Unwashed ! — the  pride  of  France 

Sank  'neath  their  heaTy  tread : 
In  buff  they  met  the  shirts  i^  mail. 
The  helm  in  '  bonnet  red.' 

*  What  though  their  bare  feet  press  the  land 

Their  garb  a  Jossph^s  coat  i 
Their  strength  is  in  their  brawny  handa, 
Their  music  In  their  throats ! 
* 

*  Their  banner  is  the  starry  sone, 

Their  tent  the  shades  of  night ; 
Their  cannon-shot  the  paving-stone, 
Their  bayonet  the  pike. 

The  Great  Unwashed !  —  speak  not  their  name 

In  scoff  or  idle  lest : 
Fe*v  hands  their  headlong  course  can  stem~ 

They'  re  safest  when  at  rest  ? ' 
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A  MicmGAX  correspondent  is  responsible  for  the  f<5llowing:  He  is  speaking  of 
a  minister  who,  in  taking  a  view  of  his  audience  during  a  somewhat  protracted 
sermon,  found  some  who  preferred  being  enfolded  in  the  '  arms  of  Murpbt/ 
rather  than  the  true  folds  of  his  faith.  Whereupon,  raising  his  voice,  he  coolly 
remarked  that  it  was  usual  to  charge  for  lodging  in  public  houses,  and  he  hoped 
the  brethren  would  raise  no  objection  if  he  asked  of  them  the  shilling  fee.  On 
another  occasion,  the  same  worthy  divine,  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  sermon, 
untied  his  cravat  and  threw  it  from  him,  with  the  remark  that  he  *  believed  the 
devil  was  trying  to  choke  him  to  death  I '  -  •  -  Sons  wag  of  a  newspaper 
editor  has  issued  the  following  advertisement: 

WANTED:  A  respectable  middle-a;ed  <Divil'  for  this  Journal.    One  who  liTes  wilh  his 
mother  preferred.    Rererenccs  given  and  required.     Enquire  at  the  oiBce  any  day  bu(  Sun* 
day/ 

An  Irish  servant  observing  her  mistross  feeding  a  pet  female  canary,  aaked 

'how* long  it  took  them  craters  to  hatch!'     'Three  weeks,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Och,  sure,  that  is  the  same  as  any  other  fowl,  except  a  pig  1 '    A  veritable 

fact    ...    Oua  learned  friend.  Professor  G.  Sphinx,  in  the  present  paper 

recordeth  a  shrewd  satire;   also  his  own  demise,  and  the  speech  which  he 

made  at  the  funeral  *  obstacles : ' 

Xobare  pabular* 


BT   OILSBRT-SPRtWC,   Sf «.aTB&  Of   ARTS,    AVS    1.ATB   DtBROTOIl  Or   A.  PXAVB-IOAV    OOMPAVT. 

Bet  Sut§-VLnti-Stritii%  6Eo(bclhirli(i: 

OR  THB  PORTENTOUS   GOBBLER. 

*  A  FARMER  had  a  large  and  populous  poultry-yard,  and  in  it  were  fowla  of  high  and  low  degree, 
from  fighting-cocks  and  Shanghais  down  to  goslings  and  lame  ducks,  ridiculous  to  behold. 
Among  these  fowls  was  a  certain  gobbler  of  a  bilious  and  cynical  constitution,  which  was 
addicted  to  philosophy  more  than  is  the  wont  of  bipeds  occupying  his  social  position.  The  same 
went  rambling  around  the  yard  in  the  most  eccentric  manner,  driving  his  bill  into  erery  unlucky 
son  or  a  duck  that  came  in  hia  way,  twinging  the  combs  on  the  roosters*  heads,  and  eren  ex* 
changing  clips  with  the  flghting-eocks  and  tumbling  the  Shanghais  upon  their  backs  without 
scruple  or  apology.  lie  had  a  shrewd  eye  for  marra'-nests,  and  often  discovered  that  the  denes 
was  to  pay  long  before  any  body  had  suspected  it.  Did  he  happen  to  see  a  red  rag  fluttering  on 
a  goosebury-bush  T  Whew !  Down  went  his  wings,  up  went  his  tail,  black  grew  his  fkce,  and 
oflf  blew  the  steam,  'To-hoot!  to-hoot!  to-hoot !  O  ye  hide-bound  fowls,  see  you  not  yon 
scarlet  portent  streaming  bloody-ominouN  in  the  vanguard  of  Doom  ?  How  stand  ye  in  the  con- 
flux of  two  eternities  scratching  on  dung-hills,  intent  mainly  on  the  welfhre  of  your  gixaards, 
and  trusting  to  the  gospel  of  Popped-com,  while  the  constable  of  the  Destinies  is  already  heating 
his  gridiron  ?  Ah  me  !  a  most  incredible  and  altogether  moumfhl  aspect  or  aflhirs  is  this  !  TO 
you  that  scarlet  portent  is  nothing  ;  to  me,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  much  ;  grim-black.  In  fket, 
and  wholly  truculent  and  portentous ! ' 

*  Did  the  whole  populace  run  down  to  the  goose-pond  to  applaud  a  gander  that  had  poked  his 
head  between  the  pickets  to  hiss  at  a  mastiff?  Down  went  the  quills  again.  *  These  be  your 
gods,  O  generation  of  flunkeys ! '  he  gobbled.  '  Lo !  a  generation  that  seeks  its  heroes  in  a  goose- 
puddle,  and  finds  its  Konning-Can-ning,  or  Able  Man,  in  a  poor  addle-brained  male  goose :  plainly 
a  hugs  fact,  and  to  me  significant  of  much"^ 

'  Did  the  multitude  run  to  the  gate  and  stand  agog  with  wonder  when  the  fkrmer^s  little  daugh- 
ter brought  there  her  parrot  and  mocking-bird,  the  one  to  call  *  chiek-chiek-ehick,'  and  the  other 
to  mock  the  various  dialects  of  the  yard  ?  Off  flew  our  gobbling  peripatetie  again.  *  From 
Psalms  of  Asaph  and  odes  of  Ttrtaua,  then  it  has  come  to  this,  a  goggle-eyed,  crook-billed, 
u/oaking  tropical  fowl,  playing  clown  to  all  Cackledom,  and  this  marvellous  mocking-bird 
quenching  its  inborn  melodies  to  imitate  Guinea-hens  and  scared  ducks !     Thee,  O  green- 
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ftatherad,  tropical  fowl,  I  judge  to  have  been  bom  with  better  aptitudes  than  this ;  fitter,  indeed, 
to  drUl  devilVref iments  of  crowa  out  of  chaoa,  than  in  this  imbroglio  of  inaptitudes  to  stand 
tickling  all  Cackledom  into  an  explosion  of  dissonances ! ' 

.*  Such  a  truculent  philosopher  could  not  of  course  exist  without  making  his  mark  on  the 
times,  and  before  long  it  became  the  ambition  of  the  younger  f^y  to  spout  on  all  subjects  after 
the  pattern  of  the  great  Piua-und-Federig^.  Here  was  a  six- weeks'  rooster  squalling  a  latter- 
day  pamphlet  fttNn  the  top  of  a  barrel ;  and  there  was  a  small  turkey  in  the  burdocks  piping  at 
those  *taU  walking  respectabljities/ the  Shanghais,  like  a  veritable  Sausrtio.  It  was  even 
said  that  a  gosling  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard,  while  paddling  in  the  puddle,  called  his  grand- 
mother a '  wind-bag  *  —  an  *  utterance '  which  cost  him  half  his  tail,  and  a  roost  awful  castigation 
in  the  comer  of  the  fbnee  from  his  ofibnded  ancestor. 

*  *  Wonderflil  development  of  talent  among  the  young  folks ! '  said  a  sanguine  old  hen  to  a 
fighting-cock  of  a  somewhat  abmpt  style  of  speech.  *  Do  you  really,  my  dear  Colonel,  feel  quite 
at  your  ease  among  them  7 ' 

'  *  Quite  at  my  ease;  Madam,  quite  at  my  ease,'  the  warrior  replied.  *  I  remember  too  well 
when  they  were  six  dozen  eggs  in  a  chip-basket  to  feel  a  proper  degree  of  awe.  ^nd,  (\irtber- 
raore,  although  I  have  no  fhult  to  find  with  our  billons  fViend  of  the  red  neck-tie,  but  consider 
him,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  sensible  old  fellow,  I  yet  think  that  one  portentous  gobbler  in  a  gen- 
eration is  quite  as  many  as  Is  wholesome  ;  and  if  every  little  slobbering  he-turkey,  and  rooster, 
and  gosling,  is  going  to  set  up  for  a  portentous  gobbler,  the  sooner  they  all  go  into  the  dinner- 
pot  the  better ' 

DOCTOB     SPHINX'S     APOTHEOSIS 

*  DOCTOR  GiLBBRT  SpHiNx  having  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  uttered  many  hundred  fables, 
apophthegms,  and  deep  sayings,  greatly  to  the  profit  of  mankind,  died  of  starvation,  and  was 
sulkily  thrust  into  his  grave  by  hia  fellow-townsmen.    For  they  very  truly  said  :  *  If  any  man 

'  starves  to  death  in  this  land  of  plenty,  it  is  a  sure  sign  he  is  lazy,  or  else  destitute  of  business- 
talent  Beside,  there  was  the  poor>bouse.  Why  should  he  call  on  us  to  leave  our  shops  and 
merchandise  to  bury  him  ? '  Hardly,  however,  was  the  old  pedagogue  out  of  sight,  before  the 
world  suddenly  found  out  that  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  understanding,  worthy,  in  fact,  of 
ranking  with  those  three  men  of  pith,  Solomon,  ^sop,  and  Bacon.  Thereupon  all  mankind 
assembled  at  the  grave  of  the  departed,  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.  After  orations,  and 
poems,  and  a  vast  deal  of  other  gabble,  they  put  up  the  monument— a  heap  of  marble  as  high 
as  Babylon,  surmounted  by  a  statue,  whereon  posterity  was  admonished,  in  theb^^st  Latin  which 
the  universities  could  ftirnisb,  of  the  numerous  virtues  of  the  late  Director  of  a  Plank-Road 
Company.  *  Ah ! '  said  the  people,  *  how  good  it  is  in  us  to  do  so  much  for  the  old  Doctor !  How 
grateful  he  must  feri  to  us  ;  how  he  must  stretch  forth  his  arms,  as  it  were,  and  hug  us  all  indi- 
vidually and  eoUectively ! ' 

"  At  this,  greatly  to  the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  the  defunct  (hbnlist  himself  appeared  on  the 
speakers'  platform,  clad  as  he  was  wont  to  be  when  living,  and  said :  '  I  pray  you  now,  dear 
friends,  go  to  your  homes  and  refrain  froni  farther  gabble,  either  metrical  or  non-metrical.  Hav- 
ing some  time  since  said  my  say  on  earth,  it  was  fitting  that  I  should  die  ;  and  whether  death 
came  from  starvation  or  any  other  cause,  is  now  manifestly  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
But  yet,  why  should  you  call  me  up  to  thank  you  t  I  thank  you  not.  I  asked  for  bread.  Ye 
have  given  me  a  stone.  Neither  will  I  blame  you.  Go  to  your  homes.  What  I  crave  is  peace. 
Pray  close  yotir  mouths.  I  shall  lie  ill  enough  at  ease  with  this  great  heap  of  stones  on  my 
stomach,  but  that  will  I  gladly  bear,  so  that  you  refrain  from  farther  gabble. .  Wind,  though  dear 
to  the  living,  is  hateftd  to  the  dead. 

'  The  illoatrioua  deceased  then  disappeared,  and  the  multitude  went  home  in  silence.' 

It  is  not  always  that  you  find  a  man  willing  to  relate  a  circumstance  which 
'tells  upon  himself;'  hut  a  friend  of  ours  mentions  an  incident^  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  that  turned  t  he  laugh  against  him  completely.  When  Daniel  WsssTEa 
delivered  his  speech  before  the  Historical  Society  at  Nxblo's,  an  aged  man,  with 
long  white  hair  and  trembling  limbs^  was  assisted  upon  the  platform  by  two  per- 
sona, and  seated  near  Mr.  Wsbstrr:  *  Can  you  tell  me.  Sir,'  said  our  friend,  to  a 
gentleman  with  two  ladies  on  his  arm, '  who  that  old  man  is  who  has  just  taken 
his  seat  upon  the  platform  t '  Thus  addressed,  the  '  gentleman '  took  a  glance  at 
the  platform,  and  replied:  'I  am  not  eertain,  but  I  think  it  is  General  Washing- 
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tonI  '  The  ladies  smothered  a  laugh ;  our  friend  looked  at  his  comfMuiioii,  and 
then  at  the  speaker,  to  whom  he  said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone :  *  Thank  jou.  Sir,  for 
your  courtesy :  you  may  possibly  vant  some  information  from  me  at  some  time 
or  other.*  *  No — guets  not  I '  was  the  cool  reply.  *  I  stood  still  for  a  minute  or 
two/  adds  our  informant ;  *  but  I  saw  another  part  of  the  house  that  I  thought 
would  be  more  comfortable  I '  -  -  •  *Mt  Eyes  I '  what  an  Owl  we  have  just 
liberated  from  a  box  sent  by  express  from  a  friend  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire 
State  I  lie  flew  from  his  place  of  confinement,  and  mounted  upon  the  top  of  a 
bust  of  IIenry  Clat,  (whose  searching  eyes  bis  own  resembled,)  and  opened  those 
great  orbs  of  his,  which,  when  he  winked,  shut  off  what  might  hai^  been  a  yiew 
of  Africa,  so  far-piercing  was  his  gaze!  'He  tells  us,* says  our  friend  the  donor, 
'  that  his  mother  knows  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  by  hear^,  and  that  his 
father,  who  died  toward  the  close  of  last  autumn,  liTed  in  'Tlie  Tempest,*  with 
Pbospero  'and  Caudan.'  At  'this  present  writing,'  he  is  awaiting  a  cage  at 
Arcuik  6BrByE*8,  where  he  is  well  fed  and  cared  for.  He  will  soon  preside  in 
the  sanctum,  the  bird  of  wisdom,  '  the  Socrates  of  meditation.'  -  -  -  TncT 
have  some  odd  specimens  of  the  ffenu*  homo  '  out  in  Wisconsin,'  if  we  may  trust 
the  report  of  a  correspondent  at  Madison,  in  thai  flourishing  State :  'An  an 
ecdote  is  related  of  a  somewhat  noted  politician  hereabout,  who  was  at  one  time 
a  candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  A  gentleman  inquired  of  another 
if  he  intended  to  support  the  candidate  in  question.  '  No,'  said  he,  '  never  I  I  *11 
never  vote  for  a  man  for  circuit-judge  who  spells  600  with  a  small ^7'  A  capital 
*  J  *  would  probably  have  removed  his  objection.  -  -  -  We  mentioned  in  a 
late  number  a  painting  by  Mr.  Henrt  J.  Brent,  now  of  Rochester,  of  the  great 
rail-road  bridge  and  falls  at  Portage  on  the  Genesee,  painted  for  Silas  Setvour, 
Esq.  We  have  before  us  a  daguerreotype  of  this  picture ;  and  a  most  admirable 
work,  both  as  a  painting  and  daguerreotype,  it  unquestionably  is.  If  the  color- 
ing  is  as  good  as  the  composition,  it  must  be  preeminently  beautiful.  A  daguerreo- 
type of  another  picture  by  this  distinguished  artist,  which  he  calls  'The  Swollen 
Stream,*  has  also  been  sent  us.  It  is  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
first:  a  calm  ex[>an6e  of  water,  with  picturesque  groups  of  trees,  cattle,  and  jut- 
ting points  of  land,  with  bazy  mountains  in  the  distance ;  the  whole  forming  a 
charming  and  effective  picture.  -  -  -  There  is  a  movement  going  on  in  this 
metropolis,  which  interferes  with  boys'  *  vested  rights,*  and  which  we  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  wise  legislators  at  Albany.  The  kite-season  has  opened 
briskly  this  spring,  and  the  cit3*-sky  is  full  of  them. .  The  telegraph-wires  have 
worked  '  much  annoy '  to  the  boys,  and  occasioned  great  mortality  among  their 
aerial  friends ;  and  now  a  new  evil  threatens  them.  We  allude  to  the  *  Slinking 
of  Kiten*  an  offence  which  calls  for  the  interpositioTi  of  the  courts.  It  is  done 
in  this  wise :  a  kite,  high  in  air,  whose  antics  are  watched  with  intense  solici- 
tude by  its  owner,  suddenly  descends  some  distance,  and  presently  the  lad  finds 
nothing  but  a  short  piece  of  twine  in  his  hand.  A  mischievous  boy  has  tied  a 
stone  to  a  string,  thrown  it  over  the  kite-twine,  hauled  it  down,  *  severed  the 
connection,'  nnd  made  off  with  the  kite.  A  meaner  larceny  could  not  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  we  give  fair  warning,  that  whenever  and  wherever  we  see  this 
trick  attempted,  we  shall  immediately  hand  the  offender  over  to  justice,  to  suffer 
the  '  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  I '  Our  boys  must  be  protected  in  their '  vested 
rights.*  -  -  -  Mb.  HEXRy  E.  Riell,  of  this  city,  a  well-known  virtuoso^  haa 
in  his  po£«e8sion  a  watch  originally  belonging  to  General  Wasuinxton.  bought 
ii\  London  for  the  Pater  PatbijK  by  Dr.  Franklin;  a  massive  machine,  c>f  j'Ur*' 
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gold,  that  strikes  the  hours  like  a  clock.  The  seal  to  it  is  a  '  Washizvoton  penny/ 
■et  around  with  diamonds;  a  coin  which  Washixoton  stopped  at  the  mint  the 
day  they  began  to  coin  them.  Mr.  Riell  has  also  a  watch  worn  by  the  lamented 
QsxRT  Clat,  with  a  fac-simile  of  his  autograph  on  the  back.  He  has  also  ihree 
Engl'sh  *  golden  guineas,'  so  ancient  that  the  annual  interest  upon  them  Would 
now  amount  to  more  than  half  a  million  sterling  1  -  -  -  *  PKaaiiT  me  to  state/ 
writes  a  Providence  (R.  L)  friend,  '  the  exact  truth  as  to  what  happened  in  my 

office  yesterday.     I  had  written  to  Mr.  T ,  requesting  payment  of  a  note, 

nearly  outlawed.  His  habits  of  putting  far  off  the  day  of  payment  are  even 
beyond  mine ;  so  I  stated  to  him,  immediately  on  his  calling,  that  the  note  must 
be  paid  immediately,  or  payment  must  be  guaranteed  by  a  responsible  endorser, 
or  I  must  sue  it.  I  was  immediately  told  to  'go  to  a  very  disagreeable  place 
amongst  the  rogues^'  to  which  most  persons  have  a  decided  objection.  He  then 
doubled  his  'bunch  of  fives'  and,  shaking  it  at  me,  went  backward  toward  the 
door:  his  muscles  trembled,  his  face  flushed,  and  the  stopple  of  his  ire  flew  out: 
'I  gets  no  man  to  gulentine  my  paper;  and  if  you  sue  me,  you  don't  catch  me 
on  the  alertf  now  I  can  tell  you  I ' '  -  -  -  A  deab  little  boy,  the  son  of  esteemed 
friends  on  the  Hudson,  had  been  ill  for  several  weeks  of  some  disease  which  his 
physician  was  imable  to  classify,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his  faithful  nurse, 
whose  heart  was  almost  as  much  bound  up  in  her  charge  as  was  his  affectionate 
mother's.  One  day,  while  the  doctor  was  visiting  his  little  patient,  the  nurse 
eame  down,  her  face  all  aglow  with  excitement:  'Oh I  Ma'am,'  she  exclaimed, 

'  the  doctor  has  found  out  what  is  the  matter  with  little  P :  he  says  it's  the 

8ui   GtfierisI    It  can  be   cured,   can't   itf     T  is  n't  catching,  is  itf     Little 

R won't  get  it,  will  he! '    -    -    -     *A  oestain  man  in  this  region,'  writes 

A  new  correspondent,  '  looking  the  other  morning  at  a  picture  of  Cupid  on  a 
*  valentine '  hand-bill,  asked,  *  Who  is  that  a  portrait  off '  'Of  Cupid,'  was  the 
reply.  *  Humph ! '  was  the  rejoinder :  '  it  must  have  been  taken  when  he  was 
very  young  /*  Apropos  of  this^  is  a  '  Cupid's  Address^'  which  was  sent  to  us  on 
St.  Valentine's  day,  one  verse  of  which  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  alike 
for  the  sentiment  and  the  style.    Both  will  '  satisfy : ' 

Oh  !  sweeter  and  fliirer  * 

Were  the  IVaits  and  the  feedin*. 
When  a  female  was  sharer 

or  the  Garden  of  Eden  ! ' 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  presence  among  us  of 
Mr.  Jm  T.  BaoBox,  formerly  Secretary  to  Kossuru,  and  his  companion  while  im- 
prisoned in  Turkey.  Mr.  Brobck  is  an  accomplished  teacher  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  mathematics^  theoretical  and  practical,  scientific  and  con- 
structive engineering,  etc.  etc.  His  accomplished  lady  also  gives  lessons  upon 
the  piano,  and  teaches  music  in  French.  His  evenings  are  Saturday  and  Wednes- 
day of  each  week,  at  his  residence.  Number  321,  Twelfth-street,  near  Second- 
Avenue.  Letters  to  us  from  Turkey  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Bboeck's 
learning  and  personal  character. 

*  CoMK,  Winter,  with  thine  angry  howl, 
And,  raging,  bend  the  naked  tree !  * 

Winter  is  following  Burns'  advice  as  we  write.  Outside  the  warm  and  pleasant 
aanctura,  the  naked  trees  in  the  street  writhe  in  (he  blast  that  howls  along  the 
thoroughfares,  and  goes  on  ravening  over  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Hudson  I 
Walking  up  to-night  past  Hudson-Square,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  snow-laden 
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winds,  reTelling  in  the  tree-tops,  were  roaring  and  whistling  through  the  cord- 
age of  a  thousand  ships!  How  exciting  it  is  to  brave  the  peltings  of  such  a 
pitiless  storm ;  facing  it^  and  letting  the  winds  '  crack  their  cheeks '  and  rage ! 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  were  a  child  of  March,  but  we  do  love  a  wild  winter- 
storm.  -  -  -  During  the  present  month  of  March  will  appear  from  the  press 
of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  ^Primnatict^  by  Richard  Haywarde;^  a  beautiful  book 
and  a  rare ;  superbly  and  profusely  illustrated,  from  designs  by  several  of  our 
roost  distinguished  artists,  and  filled  with  articles  as  choice  and  delicate  as  its 
engravings.  We  confidently  predict  for  the  work  a  wide  popularity,  both  on 
account  of  its  matter  and  its  manner.  -  -  -  There  is  a  young  fellow  '  up- 
river,'  who  went  to  Liverpool  as  fireman  on  board  the  Pacific.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  was  asked  how  he  liked  the  government  of  the  country.  *  Oh,'  he 
said,  '  first-rate ;  it  does  n't  snow  there  near  so  often  as  it  does  here  I '  -  -  -  A 
FRIEND  (whom  we  *  knew  we  knew '  before)  writing  from  Florida,  where  he  is  *  run- 
ning sauM,'  not  on  his  'fellow-mortals,'  but  through  the  pitch-pine  trees  that 
abound  in  that  region,  and  where,  moreover,  he  has  had  '  the  shakes'  so  badly 
that  his  /um^ar-region  is  decidedly  affected,  sends  us  an  advertisement  of  a  shoe- 
maker in  his  vicinity,  that  is  decidedly  '  rich.'  He  offers  for  sale  '  Soon^  Tat- 
NALL,  and  O'Brien  Boots,'  with  an  assortment  of  fancy  slippers  *  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  '  Rattle-tnake  / '  —  a  beautiful'  article  1 '  This  article,  however,  is  not 
so  repulsive,  after  the  announcement  of  *  Beaurivaoe,'  that  in  that  quarter 
'rattle  snakes  and  copper-heads  are  as  gentle  as  kittens.'  Ugh  I  — git  eout,  yoa 
p'isen  sarpents ! '  -  -  -  A  correspondent  in  Detroit^  Michigan,  (whom  well 
we  remember  in  '  days  long  vanished,')  desires  to  know  who  is  the  author  of| 
and  where  may  be  found,  a  poem  entitled  '  NapoleorCs  Prayer,  of  which  this  is 
the  first  stanza: 

'  Oh  !  bary  me  deep  in  the  boundless  sea, 

Let  my  heart  have  a  limitless  grave  ; 
For  my  spirit  in  life  was  fierce  and  free 

As  the  course  of  the  tempest  wave. 
And  far  as  the  reach  of  mortal  control 

Were  the  depths  of  my  fathomless  mind , 
And  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  my  single  soul 

Were  tides  to  the  rest  of  mankind ! ' 

Now  we  have  a  faint  remembrance  of  the  whole  of  this  poem ;  but  who  wrote 
it,  or  where  it  is  to  be  found,  *  this  deponent,'  not  being  able  to  say,  *sayeth  not* 
This,  however,  we  can  say,  *and  we  say  it  boldly,'  that  if  the  entire  production 
be  equal  to  the  'sample,'  the  person  who  can  exhume  and  restore  the  poem  will 
be  doing  good  service  to  all  lovers  of  *  strong  minded '  poetry.'  •  •  -  Ocr 
old  subscribers  will  remember  the  *  Quoo  GoRREftPONDENCE,'  begun  in  the  Knioe- 
erbocker  in  1841,  and  rimning  through  several  numbers.  It  was  published  in 
two  volumes  in  1842,  and  has  been  long  out  of  print  Our  publisher  will 
shortly  issue  *  The  Attorney  *  in  one  neat  volume,  revised  and  corrected  by 
the  author.  It  is  a  work  of  the  most  thrilling  description.  -  -  -  Several  new 
books,  recently  rceived  from  publishers  in  our  own  and  our  sister  cities,  await 
the  adequate  notice  which,  earlier  or  later,  they  shall  receive.  Not  a  few  of 
them  are  of  rare  interest  -  -  -  Mobe  than  half  our  present  '  Gossip '  is 
'brought  over'  from  our  last  number;  *  which  same  fully  accounts '  for  the 
onii8:«ion  of  the  capital  budget  of  our  esteemed  correspondent,  *  K  R.  C,,'  of 
California, '  Modern  Improvements,'  by  *  E.  AL  W.,' '  Queer  Jurors,'  by '  0.  N.  W^ 
and  the  kindred  favors  of  some  half  a  hundred  more.    -    -    -    *  Nuf  sed.' 
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Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  five  to  three  dollabs  a  year,  the 
drculation  of  the  Knickebbockeb  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  In  many  places  ten 
are  sold  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been  steadily  increasiDg. 
It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  Magazines,  all  things  considered.  Instead  of  making 
new  and  prodigious  promises,  we  submit  a  few  extracts  from  notices  of  late  numbers,  whi(£ 
we  might  extend  to  a  number  of  pages. 

( Those  familiar  with  the  Editor's  monihij  *Oosdp  with  his  Readers,*  haTS  doubtless,  with  omselTee,  admired  the 
perennial  source  of  Its  pleasant  wit  and  loyonsnces.  In  this  nnmber  *The  Gossip  *  holds  on  its  way  like  some  bit 
fifalet  Rlandng  and  dancing  In  the  suntblne  of  %  Hay  morning.  IVe  used  te  wondw  how  Mr.  CL^mx  held  oat,  eocpeet- 
Ing  he  must  oertalnly  *■  snow  brown '  in  the  oomliig  nnmber ;  bat  this'namber  gires  no  sign  of  ezhaastlon.*— ^f^arac/ 
IntMigncmrt  ffoMhinftoH. 

*  Pleasant,  genial,  delightftil  *  Old  Kmox.  I*  Thj  name  Is  a  soggestion  of  all  things  delectable ;  the  sight  of  thy 
modest,  Mb  covert  a  balm  to  spliitnal  sore  eyes ;  a  glanoe  within  thee,  best  antidote  fbr  che  blnce.  Thonbast  elvea 
to  kindly  hamoe,  to  plqoant  delineatioo,  and  to  side-splitting  fun,  a  *  local  habitation,'  without  which  thqr  might  go 
wandering  over  the  domain  of  letters,  calling  now  and  then  where  a  fHendly  door  opened  to  them,  bat  refusing  to  be 
eomforted  for  the  less  of  their  old  dear  home.'—Ovttrisr,  Burlington^  Vu 

*  The  great  care  erinced  in  the  selection  of  articles  that  adorn  Iti  pagea.  Is  a  sufflelent  gnaranty  that  no  contribution 
meets  the  eye  of  the  reader  but  those  wbleh  are  known  to  be  worthy  of  his  perusaL  When  storms  and  wild  tempcste 
•re  sweeping  o*er  our  bill-dde  village  In  these  chill  winter  hours,  and  all  b  drear  and  desolate  without,  we  ask  for  no 
more  agreeable  companion  than  the  *  Kmicxbrbookbr;'  for  while  its  oontenu  Impart  raluable  lBformation,'its  sbUks 
of  genuine  wit  are  a  sovereign  spedflo  (br  all  fits  of  the  blues  or  attacks  of  the  horrors,  and  time  passes  merrily  on.'— 
Z>9moerat,  JDeyia^teioiif  Pa, 

*  The  Kmicxbbbookbe  has  been  and  will  be  a  (bet  of  Its  own;  a  genuine  Urlng  thing,  all  the  mere  desirable  now 
that  the  new  crop  of  magaslnes,  fUled  with  articles  pirated  from  Engu^  authorsy  makes  fresh  home  crealkma  more 
eoufiplcuous  and  welcome.*— JVew  Yotk  ChHttUn  l»quirer. 

<  No  one  ever  rose  from  the  perusal  of  the  Knickirbocxir  a  disappointed  reader.  Whatever  may  have  beesi  his 
anticlpationSi  they  have  always  been  rewarded.  When  he  took  up  a  new  number,  he  felt  sure  of  a  literary  treet;  it 
was  no  mere  showy  repast  he  was  Invited  to.  Did  he  seek  the  grave  or  didactic  essay,  the  touohing  story,  poetlo  gems, 
or  the  humorous  tale,  he  was  rlways  sure  of  finding  the  object  of  his  search.  And  then,  beskies,  there  was  the  ■  Oosalp ' 
of  Old  *  KnIck.,'  bIwbvs  looked  to  with  eagerness,  never  put  down  except  with  regret  that  thcro  were  not  more  pages 
of  Inimitable  random  sketches— the  Knitk-oatkB  of  that  repast.'— Crarter,  A'eldksx,  Mist, 

The  Fudgb  Papers,  by  Ik  Kanrel,  Author  of  the  Reverie  of  a  Bachelor,  Dream  life,  &c, 
&C. ;  The  Sequel  to  St.  Leger,  or  the  Threads  of  Life,  by  Richard  B.  Kimball,  Esq. ;  and 
Meistbr  Karl's  Sketch-Book,  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  Esq.,  will  be  continued  regularly,  unless 
interrupted  by  the  absence  or  illness  of  the  authors. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton,  Author  of  Letters  from  up  the  River,  etc.,  will  be  a  regular  contributor. 

Fnz-GsEENE  Halleck  has  engaged  to  furnish  poetical  contributions  from  time  to  time. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  spared,  to  make  the 
Knickerbocker  more  than  ever  deserving  of  the  fbrst  position  among  our  original  American 
Magarines. 

TERMS. — Three  Dollars  a  year,  strictly  in  advance — there  will  be  no  deriation  from  this 
condition ;  Two  copies  for  |5  00 ;  Five  copies,  and  upwards,  |2  00  each.  Booksellers  and 
Postmasters  are  requested  to  act  as  Agents.  Those  who  will  undertake  to  procure  subGcribers 
will  receive  favorable  terms.    Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application,  post-paid. 

INDUCEMENTS  FOR  CLUBBING.— The  Knickerbocker  and  Harper's,  Graham's  (»*  Godey*s 
Magazines  will  be  sent  one  year  for  pivb  dollars ;  the  SLnickerbocker  and  Home  Journal,  or 
any  other  of  the  two  dollar  weekly  papers  publ^hed  in  New-York,  Philadelphia  or  Boston, 
for  FOUK  dollars  a  year.  * 

REDUCTION  OF  POSTAGE.— The  Postage  on  the  Knickerbocker,  when  prepaid  qiiar 
terly  in  atl  ranee,  will  be  only  two  cents  per  number.  It  may  be  paid  by  the  Subscrioer  or  th« 
Publisher. 
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A  NEW  AISID  EEVISED  EDITION 

OF 

THE    ATTORNEY; 
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IN   ONE   ILLUSTRATED   VOLUME,  LARGE   l»MO. 

Thx  Quod  Oo&rsspondxiiox  was  first  published  in  the  KmcKERBOCKia  BfAOAzms 
in  1841,  and  in  1842  was  issued  in  book  form  in  two  volumes.  The  work  has  been 
out  of  print  seTeral  years. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  New-Tork  City,  and  the  descriptions  of  places 
and  characters  are  so  graphic  and  powerful,  that  the  subscriber  is  induced  to  repub- 
lish the  work.  It  is  certain  to  interest  all  who  read  it  Our  old  subscribers  we  are 
sure  will  be  glad  to  get  the  work  in  a  new  and  revised  edition,  and  we  can  assure 
our  new  readers  that  they  will  not  regret  sending  for,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with,  Mr.  Quod.  The  author  has  re- written  the  Introduction,  and  carefully  revised 
the  whole  work. 

Qlf*  The  book  will  be  ready  early  in  April  The  price  will  be  ONE  DOLLAR, 
and  it  will  be  sent  fbxx  of  postaox  to  all  who  will  enclose  that  amount  to  the 
publisher.     Address, 

SAMUEL  HUESTON, 

Kaickerb«cker  OAce,  139  Nassau  St.,  IVew-lT^rk. 
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MiHB  S^  SfniR  Wi  ffllfii. 

BT  R.  B.  KIMBALL,  Eeq.,  Author  of  «  St  Leger,"  etc 
THE  THIRD  EDITION.      12mo,  Cloth,   ONE  DOLLAR. 

*  A  gem  of  the  rery  first  vrater.  It  embrtkces  Mme  ae  delicate  and  Interesting  tales  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  language.'— £o«f(m  Post, 

*The  diction  is  in  harmony  with  the  matter— awcel,  chaste,  nainral.*— TVt^unc. 

*  Full  of  delicious  humor  and  beart-moving  jtKthot,''— Yankee  Blade. 
» Highly  poetical  and  very  touching.* — Bedford  Meratry. 

*■  An  exquisite  and  arlisUo  group  of  sketches.^ — Cincinnati  Journal, 

» Hero,  there  and  every  where,  the  author  gives  exhibitions  of  passionate  and  romantic  power.'— 
London  Athenaum. 

*  In  hifl  new  volume*  Just  issued  by  Mr.  Putnam,  Romance  of  Student  Life  Abroad,  Mr.  Kim- 
ball  amply  vindicates  his  high  reputation,  and,  indeed,  will  very  greatly  lucreoae  it.  The  style  is 
rich,  various  and  suggestive,  and  the  Inddents  and  their  handling  uniformly  dramatic  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  Indeed,  half  a  dozen  of  the  several  chapters  might,  with  very  litUe  trouble,  be 
turned  into  admirable  acting  plays,  richer  in  situation  and  dialogue  than  half  the  standard  pieces 
on  the  stage.  It  is  managed  with  such  consummate  art  that  no  vicissitudes  in  the  reader  s  own 
history  wiU  appear  more  natural  and  real.  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  its  palmiest  days,  was 
famous  for  its  stories,  and  a  colleciion  of  its  masterpieces  in  this  line  has  lately  appeared  in  a 
*  Popular  Library'  in  this  city.  We  have  read  them  with  renewed  enjoyment,  and  acknowledged 
their  ingenious  invention,  masterly  delineation,  and  generally  brilliant  style ;  but,  admirable  as 
they  are,  we  are  Inclined  to  prefer  these  little  romances  of  Mr.  Kimball,  as  finer  examples  in  the 
same  department  of  literature.' — Home  Jaumal. 

GEO.  P.  PUTNAM  &  Co.,  PUbliBhexs, 

lO  Park  Place,  New- York. 

Persona  remitting  ONE  DOLLAR,  poBt-naid,  to  S.  HUESTON,  189  Nassau 
Street,  Nkw-Yoek,  will  receive  the  above  volume  by  mail,  free  of  postage. 
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SHIPWRECK     IN     AUSTRALIA. 


BT       BARKT       T  O  U  X.  »  B  »  . 

Thb  recent  discovery  of  rich  deposits  of  gold  in  regions  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  occupied  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  by  men 
yet  more  savage,  has  excited  a  spirit  of  adventure  among  the  ardent  and 
ambitious  of  all  nations.  Not  certainly  with  any  view  of  discouraging 
this  spirit,  which  has  its  uses,  and  which  is  in  many  respects  so  laudable, 
but  to  prepare  the  adventurer  for  moments  of  trial,  when  safety  depends 
not  on  courage  only,  but  upon  familiarity  with  danger,  I  am  tempted  to 
narrate  my  own  experiences  on  the  shores  of  Australia. 

I  was  born  at  Brixham,  a  small  town  in  England,  on  the  sea-coast, 
famous  for  its  turbot-catchers.  From  my  earliest  boyhood  I  was  em- 
ployed in  fishing-smacks  along-shore,  and  for  five  years  afterward,  as  I 
grew  older,  in  the  more  distant  fisheries. 

In  October,  1836, 1  shipped  in  the  ship  Samuel  Cunard,  bound  to  Port 
Jackson,  in  New-IIoUand.  It  was  upon  the  understanding  that  the  crew 
were  there  to  be  paid  off,  should  the  captain  be  able  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory sale  of  the  vessel.  We  reached  our  port  of  destination  after  a  pass- 
age of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  days.  The  cargo  was  discharged, 
and  I  remained  by  the  ship  till  the  captain  effected  a  sale  of  her,  and 
then  shipped  in  a  large  brig  named  the  Stirling  Castle.  The  wife  of  the 
captain  was  on  board,  and  on  her  account  eight  of  the  men  had  deserted. 
She  was  a  very  vixen ;  but  as  I  do  not  feel  she  is  worth  the  ink,  to  say 
nothing  of  time  and  paper,  I  shall  only  add,  she  was  a  terrible  liar,  and 
the  most  profane,  artful,  wicked  woman  that  ever  lived ;  indeed,  coming 
very  near  my  idea  of  the  Devil. 

We  were  bound  to  Singapore,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sailed  May,  1836, 
on  a  Sunday.  The  Saturday  night  following  was  as  fine  a  night  as  one 
could  wish  to  see,  bright  and  clear ;  the  wind  was  strong  and  steady,  and 
our  lower  and  top-mast  studding-sails  were  set.  Being  on  the  watch 
below,  I  went  to  my  hammock  at  eight  o'clock,  and  fell  asleep.  Two  hours 
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later,  I  awoke  with  a  sensation  of  alarm,  and  collecting  my  senses,  felt 
convinced  the  vessel  was  striking.  With  all  speed  I  gained  the  deck, 
and  midst  the  confusion,  found  the  officers  injudicious^,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  cutting  away  the  grips  of  the  two  boats,  which  lay  one  in  the  other 
amid-ships.  The  carpenter  had  that  very  morning  removed  some  of  the 
planks  of  the  long-l^at  for  repairs,  and  had  not  replaced  them,  and 
neither  boat  was  in  condition  to  float.  But  had  they  been,  the  sea  was 
running  and  breaking  over  us  with  such  fearful  violence,  we  should  have 
lost  them  the  moment  they  were  over  the  side.  The  second  sea  that 
struck  the  brig  after  she  grounded,  tore  the  rudder  off,  and  washed  away 
the  stem-boat.  We  cut  away  the  main-mast,  and  that  in  falling  carried 
the  foretop-mast  over  the  side  with  a  crash  into  the  sea.  We  endeavored 
to  secure  the  boats,  which  were  rolling  from  one  side  of  the  deck  to  the 
other,  as  the  vessel  reeled  and  thumped,  but  did  not  succeed  till  they 
were  much  damaged,  and  the  keel  of  the  long-boat  broken  off  the  length 
of  the  main-hatch  combings.  This  accomplished,  we  prepared,  with 
brave  hearts,  to  meet  our  fate,  and  clinging  to  the  ropes,  to  wait  patiently 
for  day-light.  Our  fear  during  the  night  was,  that  we  had  struck  on 
some  soUtary  rock ;  that  some  heavy  wave  would  force  us  off  into  deep 
water;  that  we  should  suddenly  sink,  and  no  one  be  left  to  tell  the  story. 
The  vessel's  bottom  was  soon  broken  in,  and  our  only  place  of  refuge  was 
on  the  stem,  which,  by  the  sea  that  stmck  the  rudder  off,  had  been 
thrown  up  the  reef  The  decks  soon  started,  and  the  sides  spreading, 
they  were  only  kept  together  by  the  iron  knees  running  up  the  sides  and 
along  the  deck-beams.  The  brig  listed  toward  the  sea,  and  the  bilge 
being  knocked  in,  the  deck  was  almost  perpendicular. 

Day-break  at  length  came,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  the 

rwing  light  of  the  morning,  we  were  surrounded  by  reefs  and  breakers, 
sober  sadness  we  went  to  work,  rigged  the  cutter,  and  supplied  the 
place  of  the  missing  planks  and  broken  keel  of  the  long-boat  with  such 
rough  boards  and  other  material  as  we  could  find,  and  fastened  them  in 
place  with  strips  of  leather  which  we  cut  from  a  pair  of  old  boots,  and 
tacked  to  the  boards.  In  these  frail  barks  was  our  only  hope  of  reach- 
ing shore,  which  at  its  nearest  point  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
distant.  By  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon  the  two  boats  were  ready  to 
be  launched,  but  the  vessel  listing  to  the  sea,  to  hoist  them  over  the 
upper  rail  into  smooth  water  was  no  easy  task ;  and  indeed,  in  the  opera- 
tion both  got  bilged.  The  long-boat  leaked  so  badly  that  two  men  were 
kept  constantly  employed  with  a  deck-bucket  in  bailing,  to  keep  her  afloat 
For  three  days  and  three  long  nights,  winding  about  among  reefe  and 
breakers,  we  sailed  anxiously  on,  in  imminent  jeopardy  of  being  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  rocks.  Beaching  a  small  island,  twenty  miles  from 
the  main  land,  we  went  ashore  for  three  days  to  rest,  and  to  put  our  boats 
in  better  plight.  But  with  all  our  tinkering,  the  long-boat  was  but  a 
lame  affair,  and  having  had  hard  \isage,  was  somewhat  like  the  musket 
famed  in  Irish  story,  wnich  had  neither  lock,  stock,  nor  barrel. 

We  had  lost  all  our  provisions  in  the  wreck  but  two  or  three  pieces  of 
beef  and  pork,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bread.  The  water-casks  had  all 
been  stove,  and  we  found  but  little  water  on  the  island.  We  touched  at 
various  points  along  the  shore  for  water,  but  with  no  success,  and  we 
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feared  to  go  fer  from  the  boats,  lest  the  natives  should  attack  us,  for  by 
some  unaccountable  oversight  we  had  brought  no  weapons  from  the 
wreck.  Some  few  days  later,  at  early  morning,  we  discovered  an  island 
to  windward,  and  the  cutter  being  the  better  sailer,  we  concluded  to  send 
her  there  to  search  for  water,  there  to  wait  till  we  should  join  her.  We 
.  divided  our  provisions,  now  so  much  reduced  that  the  whole  would  have 
barely  satisfied  the  cravings  of  one  of  our  hungry  party,  and  she  sailed 
away  rapidly.  Little  did  we  then  think  we  were  parting  for  ever ;  but  so 
it  proved,  with  one  solitary  exception.  When  we  reached  the  island, 
neither  cutter  nor  ship-mates  were  to  be  found. 

After  long  but  fruitless  search  for  them,  we  again  set  sail,  with  heavy 
hearts,  empty  stomachs,  and  parched  tongues.  At  night,  by  a  favorable 
start  of  wind,  we  were  able  to  keep  along  shore.  This  was  encouraging, 
and  had  a  very  perceptible  effect  upon  the  depressed  spirits  of  our  party. 
It  ended,  however,  in  disappointment ;  for  as  we  were  congratulating  our- 
selves upon  the  distance  we  had  made  during  the  night,  to  our  great  mor- 
tification we  discovered  we  had  run  up  a  deep  bay,  and  must  retrace  our 
course.  This  happened  more  than  once  as  we  proceeded.  Forlorn  as 
we  were,  there  were  occasional  gleams  of  sun-shine ;  and  we  wert  grate- 
ful indeed  when  we  found  on  a  rock  a  few  fish  left  by  the  tide,  and  secured 
a  bucket-full.  Discouraged  by  the  bays  which  so  often  deceived  us,  we 
kept  oflf  shore  till  the  land  dipped,  and  we  saw  only  the  tree-tops.  Near 
three  small  coral  islands,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  few  oysters. 
We  ate  all  we  could  find,  and  when  we  sailed  away,  were  utterly  with- 
out refreshments  of  any  kind,  wet  or  dry. 

We  now  experienced,  in  addition  to  our  other  trials,  a  most  violent 
^ale,  and,  in  our  shattered  bark,  were  in  constant  expectation  of  going 
down ;  but  by  Gon's  help  we  lived  through  this,  and  much  more  that 
was  in  store  for  us.     We  buffeted  the  waves  without  a  morsel  of  food  for 
seven  days ;  and  when  the  storm  abated,  and  we  were  able  to  get  again 
near  shore,  wet,  exhausted,  and  in  despair,  we  longed  for  a  dry  spot  to 
lay  our  heads  upon  and  die.     Counsel  was  held  to  consider  what  it  was 
best  to  do.     To  remain  longer  at  sea  was  to  perish  slowly  from  starva- 
tion ;  while,  feeble  and  unarmed,  ashore  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
be  massacre^  by  the  savages.     Any  change  seemed  desirable,  and  we 
determined  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the  mercy  of  our  fellow-men,  savage 
though  they  were,  and  headed  toward  shore.     As  we  approached,  we 
could  see  a  number  of  black,  naked  natives,  armed  with  clubs  and  spears, 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  point  to  which  we  were  steering.     The 
sea  was  breaking  with  terrible  force  upon  the  beach.     W^hether  the  break- 
ers or  the  people  ashore,  who  beckoned  us  to  come  on,  would  prove  most 
treacherous,  a  few  moments  were  to  decide.     With  throbbing  hearts,  we 
-wrere  tossed  over  that  disturbed  ocean,  to  be  cast,  as  it  were,  into  the  very 
javrs  of  destruction.     There  was  a  solemn  stillness  in  the  boat ;  not  a 
uvord  was  spoken.     We  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  breakers.     The 
poor,  shattered,  hard-pressed  bark  shivered  and  staggered  in  the  boiling 
surge,  struggling  for  very  life  in  the  agony.     A  sea  dark  as  night  came 
rolling  in,  and  covering  us  with  spray,  clashed  us  high  up  the  beach.     To 
spring  out  and  cling  to  the  sides  with  all  our  energies,  to  prevent  her 
being  washed  away  by  the  under-tow,  was  the  instinctive  thought  and 
act  of  all  of  us. 
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It  was  now  thirty-two  days  since  we  left  the  wreck.  The  natives  were 
shy  at  first,  and  would  not  come  near  us ;  but  if  we  moved  ever  so  short 
a  distance  from  the  boat,  they  were  very  sure  to  carry  off  all  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.  We  fortunately  found  near  the  beach  a  small  spring 
of  water,  trickling  down  the  side  of  a  rock.  The  natives  brought  us  a 
few  small  fish,  that  were  very  stale  and  forbidding ;  but  hunger  like  ours  is 
never  dainty ;  so  putting  them  on  the  fire,  we  ate  them,  half-cooked,  with 
much  relish.  Five  of  us  started,  soon  after  landing,  for  the  southern  settle- 
ments, with  no  very  definite  idea  of  distance  or  direction,  but  intending 
to  follow  the  coast  We  took  with  us  light  bundles  of  fancy  shirts,  and 
similar  articles  suitable  to  trade  for  fish,  but  had  not  gone  far  befcffe  the 
natives,  by  force  or  artifice,  had  helped  themselves  to  our  whole  stock  in 
trade,  without  any  equivalents.  Not  that  they  seemed  particularly  to 
value  the  shirts,  or  knew  how  to  use  them.  They  tore  them  into  strips, 
and  bound  them  as  fillets  round  their  heads,  or  wore  them  as  girdles  or 
bracelets,  by  way  of  ornament  But  soon  tiring  of  them,  as  children  of 
toys,  they  were  thrown  away.  '  And,  indeed,  it  was  the  same  with  gold ; 
for  one  of  my  companions  had  some  sovereigns  he  had  brought  from  the 
wreck,^f  which  they  took  possession,  but  soon  these  also  were  carelessly 
cast  upon  the  ground  as  valueless.  A  small  strap  of  dog-skin  round  the 
neck  of  the  women,  from  which  is  suspended  the  basket  which  they  use 
in  gathering  roots,  and  a  naiTow  girdle  the  maidens  wear  till  marriage, 
were  all  the  dress  we  saw  among  them,  unless  as  such  may  be  considered 
a  curious  net-work  of  ridges  produced  on  their  bodies  by  cutting  the  skin, 
and  healing  it  in  some  peculiar  manner.  We  soon  noted  another  pecu- 
liarity. The  last  joint  of  the  little  finger  of  one  hand  seemed  missing 
in  all  the  women,  and  I  never  could  discover  the  significance  of  this 
strange  custom.  We  kept  our  blankets  very  well  the  first  day,  but  meet- 
ing fishermen  the  next,  we  went  with  them  along  the  beach  to  their  camp. 
Making  signs,  we  asked  for  food,  but  they  brought  us  nothing  save 
water.  At  last  one  of  them  very  deliberately  took  possession  of  our 
blankets,  lying  by  us  on  the  ground,  and  carried  them  off.  Not  pleased 
with  this  proceeding,  and  satisfied  that  the  company  was  not  good  where 
such  things  could  l^,  we  made  all  haste  to  the  beach.  The  whole  tribe, 
old  and  young,  men,  women,  and  children,  followed,  pelting  us  with  stones, 
which  often  hit  hard ;  and  the  aged  women,  hideous  to  see,  seemed  most 
eager  to  hurt  us.  I  advised  my  companions,  if  hurt,  not  to  betray  it, 
and  perhaps  the  savages  would  desist  My  especial  mess-mate  was  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  been  a  mate  of  a  vessel.  He  had  a  quadrant  be 
particularly  valued  slung  across  his  shoulders.  A  savage,  tempted  by  the 
supposed  treasure,  struck  him  over  the  fece  with  a  blow  from  a  heavy 
club,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  We  gathered  round  to  protect  him, 
but  they  took  what  they  fancied  and  left  us.  McTregor  was  stunned, 
but  soon  recovered,  and  we  went  into  a  wood  near  by,  and  laid  down. 
We  missed  our  blankets  sadly,  and  laid  that  night  very  cold. 

Next  day  we  met  a  tribe  who  plundered  us  of  what  they  liked,  and 
sent  us  on  with  two  of  their  number  to  another,  who,  having  treated  us 
in  the  same  way,  passed  us  on  to  a  third,  and  so  from  one  to  another  all 
that  day.  Vexed  and  tormented,  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue ;  and 
when  the  savages  were  off  their  guard,  I  made  a  spring  at  their  spears, 
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which  they  had  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  throwing  one  to  each  of  my 
companions,  who  were  seated  round,  sad,  famished,  and  in  despair,  I 
shouted :  '  Up  and  fight !  kill  or  be  killed !  there  is  nothing  else  left  us !' 
Their  feelings  had  taken  a  different  turn,  and  they  preferred  submission, 
doubtless  the  better  policy.  Provoked  at  their  want  of  courage,  I  rushed 
alone,  spear  in  hand,  upon  our  tormentors,  who  knew  better  how  to  avoid 
the  stroke  than  I  to  make  it ;  and  soon,  discomfited,  though  not  subdued, 
I  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  unequal  contest.  Finding  us  thus  trouble- 
some, they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  us,  but  not  till  they  had  stripped  us  of 
all  we  had,  save  our  drawers,  a  shoe,  and  a  razor,  which  last  I  carefully 
concealed,  lest  the  natives  should  use  it  to  our  prejudice.  They  seem  to 
possess  no  cutting  implements  of  their  own,  save  stones  ground  to  an 
edge,  and  their  spear-points  are  but  the  wood  sharpened.  This  spear,  the 
waddy  or  club,  and  the  boomerang,  a  remarkable  weapon,  peculiar  to  New- 
Holland,  and  which  they  throw  with  great  accuracy  of  aim  to  great  dis- 
tances, are  their  only  weapons. 

Fish  is  the  food  of  the  New-Hollanders  residing  along-shore,  as  kan- 
garoo is  of  those  more  inland,  and  we  soon  met  fishermen  returning  with 
fish  to  their  families.  Telling  my  companions  it  were  better  to  trade  our 
drawers  for  fish  than  have  them  taken  without  equivalent,  as  the  Indians 
were  not  likely  long  to  tolerate  this  invidious  distinction,  I  oft'ered  my 
own  to  one  of  the  fishermen  for  two  fish  he  had,  and  after  some  chaffer- 
ing by  signs,  the  bargain  was  struck.  My  ship-mates  did  the  same ;  and 
there  we  then  were,  black  and  white,  all  mixed  together,  naked,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  confess  we  cut  much  the  most  pitiful  figure.  I  had  slipped 
the  razor  down  the  throat  of  one  of  the  fish,  and  the  Indians  removing, 
I  prepared  for  our  repast  When  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  fish  cook- 
ing, they  returned,  and  were  much  surprised  at  the  manner  the  fish  had 
been  cut  with  the  razor,  which,  as  I  saw  them  approaching,  I  had  hid  in 
the  ground,  and  made  myself  very  busy  about  my  cooking.  Fearing, 
if  cooked  too  daintily,  our  friends  uninvited  might  take  a  fancy  to  devour 
our  fish,  we  tore  them  apart  with  our  fingers,  and  to  remove  the  temptation, 
dispatched  them  with  all  celerity. 

A  violent  storm  now  came  upon  us,  and  the  wind  blew  and  the  rain 
pelted  on  our  naked  bodies  with  such  cutting  severity,  that  it  was  hard 
to  bear.  Our  fire-brands  —  the  Indian  mode  of  carrying  fire — from  igno- 
rance of  what  wood  to  choose,  went  out.  We  ran,  but  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  crying  a  halt,  descended  into  a  little  valley,  and  for  shelter 
dug  a  hole  in  a  sand-bank.  Placing  boughs  so  as  to  break  the  force  of 
the  wind,  we  sat  all  five  close  together,  shaking  and  shivering  all  night, 
the  rain  pouring  upon  us  in  torrents.  If  ever  poor  human  creatures 
longed  for  deliverance,  even  at  the  cost  of  life — which,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, under  circumstances  so  unpromising,  was  not  of  much  value — it 
was  our  cold,  famished,  and  disconsolate  party,  under  that  Australian 
sand-bank.  Had  it  been  all  gold-dust,  ransom  for  an  empire,  (and  per- 
chance it  was,)  we  would  have  gladly  exchanged  it  all  for  one  moment's 
cessation  from  suffering.  The  night  ended,  but  not  the  storm ;  and  it 
soon  drove  us  back,  after  every  attempt  to  go  on,  to  our  comfortless  home, 
where,  enlarging  the  hole  and  gathering  grass,  which  was  pleasanter  to 
lie  upon,  though  wet,  than  the  cold  sand,  we  passed  another  day  in  wet 
and  wretchedness. 
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We  awoke  to  a  beautiful  morning,  and  though  the  Bun  at  times  fell 
scorchingly  on  our  bare  heads  and  n^ed  bodies,  we  made,  that  day,  good 
progress,  with  comparative  comfort  We  reached  at  dusk  a  deserted 
camp,  some  of  the  nuts  standing,  others  in  ruin.  The  construction  of 
the  native  hut  is  very  simple.  Flexible  stakes,  six  feet  long,  are  stuck 
upright  in  the  ground,  and  the  inner  bark  of  the  tea-tree,  as  the  whites 
call  it,  strong  and  water-proof,  but  thin  almost  as  paper,  is  fastened  over 
the  sides,  and  forms  the  roof,  which  is  rounded,  but  slopes  from  the  door- 
way. Like  a  horse-shoe  in  form,  they  generally  measure  seven  feet  by 
eight,  but  are  often  larger.  Here,  naked  and  wearied,  without  food  or 
fire,  gathering  loose  fragments  of  bark  for  our  bed,  and  piling  them  in 
the  largest  hut,  we  lay  down.  The  night  was  cool,  and  we  spread  over 
us  the  larger  sheets  of  bark.  We  were  so  stiflf  and  sore,  and  our  skin, 
which  had  blistered  and  peeled  under  the  scorching  sun  on  the  beach, 
was  so  sensitive,  that  when  one  moved,  the  stiff  baik  hurt  all,  and  pro- 
voked a  chorus  of  bitter  groans  and  lamentations. 

We  were  glad  to  get  on  our  feet  again,  though  we  felt  bitterly  the 
gnawings  of  hunger,  and  could  scarcely  crawl.  At  noon  we  met  savages, 
who  took  particular  delight  in  tormenting  us.  Some  of  my  companions 
rather  deserved  it,  for  instead  of  defending  themselves  manfully,  or  break- 
ing away,  they  actually  remonstrated  with  the  savages  in  good  English, 
which,  as  not  one  word  was  intelligible  to  them,  was  all  thrown  away.  At 
last,  giving  them  the  slip,  we  proceeded  some  distance  unmolested,  till  we 
came  to  what  seemed  a  river,  two  miles  wide,  but  which  was  actually  an 
arm  of  the  sea  separating  us  from  the  main  land,  for  we  were  upon  an 
island.  As  we  stood  gazing  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  wondering  how 
we  should  reach  it,  other  natives  approached  us.  Fearing  fresh  annoyance, 
we  entered  a  hut  close  by,  to  avoid  them ;  but  we  did  them  injustice,  for, 
to  our  veiy  agreeable  disappointment^  they  came  forward  in  a  most  cour- 
teous and  friendly  manner,  bringing  fish  and  roots,  which  we  most  thank- 
fully accepted.  We  staid  here  some  day*?,  and  were  joined  by  the  long- 
boat party,  who  had  experienced  no  better  treatment  flian  ourselves  from 
the  savages. 

We  grew  impatient  to  pursue  our  journey.  Two  of  the  men  attempted 
to  swim  across  to  the  main  land,  and  were  drowned.  Soon  after,  the 
steward  crossed  with  the  native  at  whose  hut  he  was  staying,  and  three 
others  and  myself  went  over  with  my  own  particular  host  in  his  canoe. 
This  canoe  was  ihade  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  softened  by  steam,  and  tied 
up  at  the  ends.  It  was  twenty  feet  long.  Sticks,  placed  athwart  from  gun- 
wale to  gunwale,  kept  it  spread.  It  looked  frail,  but  carried  five  of  us 
very  safely.  The  others  preferring  to  remain,  my  mess-mate  and  myself 
started  on,  one  little  dog-fish,  which  we  ate  the  first  day,  being  our  only 

E revisions  for  the  way.  At  night  we  lay  down  in  a  valley  on  the  ground, 
avinff  warmed  our  resting-place  with  sand  scraped  from  under  Uie  fire, 
after  the  manner  of  the  natives.  We  were  detained  here  five  days  by  a 
terrible  storm.  When  it  abated,  we  crept  on  three  days,  when  the  rain 
Again  began  to  pour.  We  had  been  now  eight  days  without  food.  Life 
was  nearly  gone.  I  abandoned  all  hope,  and  felt  convinced  that  a  few 
hours  more  would  put  a  termination  in  death  to  all  my  sufferings.  While 
thus  lying,  lost  to  all  outward  impressions,  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  com- 
panion, who  said,  '  Life,  Harry,  is  too  sweet  to  lose  without  one  more 
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effort  Let  us  try  our  fortune,  and  if  we  obtain  no  relief,  we  will  then 
lie  down  and  give  up  the  world  for  ever.'  This  recalled  me  to  conscious- 
ness, and  I  maide  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  rise.  At  last,  by  the  aid 
of  a  bush,  I  got  upon  my  feet,  blind  and  tottering.  Kind  Providence 
had  not  deserted  us.  We  soon  met  natives,  and  one  who  had  seen  us 
on  the  island.  They  gave  us  food,  and  we  remained  with  them  three 
weeks,  generally  on  the  move ;  sometimes  for  many  days  with  food  in 
plenty,  and  then  for  several  tc^ther  without  any.  During  this  period 
we  acquired  some  knowledge  of  their  language  and  customs.  They  seem 
to  pay  due  respect  to  family  duties.  The  mothers  are  devoted  to  their 
children,  and  attached  to  their  husbands ;  and  though  polygamy  is  per- 
mittee}, it  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  If  a  young  man  wooes  a  maiden, 
he  is  expected  to  fight  her  brother,  if  she  have  one,  before  he  wins  her. 
It  is  the  custom  among  them  to  commence  hostilities  with  a  war-dance. 
One  night  I  awoke,  and  saw  some  twenty  of  the  young  men  stooping 
down,  and  moving  in  a  circle  slowly  to  the  music  of  a  low,  monotonous 
chant.  While  they  were  so  engaged,  I  heard  the  whizzing  sound  of  a 
boomerang,  and  they  seemed  much  excited  by  it.  One  of  them  came  to 
me,  and  led  me  by  the  arm  to  a  sheltered  spot,  where  the  women  and 
children  were  collected  round  a  fire,  and  where  we  remained  till  morning. 
It  was  a  hostile  attack,  but  I  could  not  learn  the  result  of  it.  Their 
fights  are  man  against  man ;  they  evince  a  good  deal  of  chivalric  feeling, 
and  will  not  attack  an  unarmed  K)e.  The  countenance  of  the  New-Hm- 
lander  is  generally  repulsive.  Some  possess  an  expression  of  great  intel- 
ligence, but  they  are  never  comely,  according  to  our  standard.  Nor  did 
I  see  at  any  age,  or  in  either  sex,  much  symmetry  or  beauty  of  form ; 
while  many  are  essentially  and  intensely  ugly,  and  the  elderly  women 
perfectly  hideous. 

The  steward  here  joined  us,  and,  impatient  to  reach  the  settlement,  we 
joined  an  old  man  and  two  women  going  south.  At  a  camp  of  about 
twenty  natives  they  left  us,  and  two  young  men  undertook  to  guide  us. 
But  they  soon  wearied  of  their  task,  for,  coming  to  a  stream  spanned  by 
the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree,  they  induced  us  to  precede  them,  and  while  we 
were  upon  the  narrow  footrhold,  intent  upon  our  steps,  to  our  dismay  we 
heard  them  scampering  off.  We  saw  a  foot-path  before  us,  which  we 
followed  to  another  stream,  and  there  were  joined  by  the  two  women  who 
had  been  our  companions  the  day  before.  They  directed  us  to  a  camp 
hard  by,  which  we  found  deserted,  but  heard  voices  of  natives  on  the 
river  fishing.  They  soon  came  up,  laden  with  fish.  Their  usual  salutar 
tion  to  whites  is,  *  Name  yo,'  the  only  English  they  seem  to  possess,  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  they  mention  their  own  names.  Selecting 
the  native  with  the  best  lot  of  fish  for  my  own  particular  host,  I  took 
modestly  the  most  comfortable  place  by  his  fire,  to  the  windward,  away 
from  the  smoke.  He  was  evidently  flattered  by  my  choice,  hospitably 
shared  his  fish  with  me,  and  we  broiled  and  ate,  and  for  lack  of  other 
mode  of  conversation,  looked  at  each  other  pleasantly.  The  laugh  of 
the  natives  is  very  peculiar,  expressive  and  contagious,  ending  with  an 
abrupt  explosion  and  a  rapid  restoration  to  gravity.  First  pointing  to  the 
west,  and  then  with  a  sweep  of  his  hand  to  the  east,  he  invited  us  to  pass 
the  night  with  them,  and  wait  another  sun  to  continue  our  journey. 
Their  village  was  two  miles  off,  and  when,  my  feet  having  been  pierced 
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by  the  sharp  stubble  of  the  burnt  grass,  I  stood  still  from  pain,  my  kind 
entertainer,  evidently  a  man  in  authority,  and  who  alone  had  two  wives, 
took  me  on  bis  shoulders,  and  carried  me  to  tbe  village. 

At  early  dawn  they  started  to  fish,  and,  true  to  our  own  proverb  of 
speeding  the  parting  guest,  made  unequivocal  signs  it  was  time  for  us 
also  to  be  off.  Upon  this  tbe  poor  steward  began  to  cry;  and  wben  I 
explained  by  my  best  pantomime,  and  tbe  few  words  I  had  caught,  the 
cause  of  his  distress,  that  we  might  lose  our  way,  a  generous  young 
brave  seized  his  spear,  and  volunteered  to  pilot  us  to  the  English  settle- 
ments. We  had  not  gone  many  miles,  when,  suffering  excruciating  agony 
from  my  bruised  and  battered  feet,  I  told  my  companions  they  mui>t  go 
on  and  leave  me.  They  at  first  positively  refused ;  but  when  I  a^urod 
them  I  could  find  my  way  back  to  the  viUage,  and  that  it  was  important 
to  get  tidings  of  us  to  the  settlements,  they  consented.  I  was  a  little 
down-hearted  at  first,  left  alone  in  such  bodily  anguish  so  far  from  human 
succor,  but  had  so  often  of  late,  in  my  extremest  need,  experienced  the 
protecting  hand  of  Providence,  that  I  had  become  very  trustful ;  and 
crawling,  rather  than  walking,  at  last  reached  the  village,  where  the  old 
men  and  women  left  in  charge  kindly  received  me. 

I  was  seated  early  next  morning  by  the  fire,  cooking  some  roots  for  my 
breakfast,  when  one  of  the  women,  uttering  a  shriek  of  alarm,  seized  a 
fire-brand,  their  habit  when  frightened,  and  rushed  into  the  bush.  An 
old  man  looked  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  she  had  taken,  and  then 
coming  toward  me,  with  an  expression  of  kindness  and  sympathy,  raised 
me  to  my  feet.  At  the  moment,  two  Englishmen  and  two  natives  entered 
the  camp.  Our  greetings  were  very  cordial  To  my  inquiry  after  my 
companions,  they  assured  me  of  their  safety,  and  that  they  had  sent  me 
clothes  and  fixxi.  I  was  too  much  overjoyed  to  eat,  and  as  we  had 
twenty-six  miles  to  walk  to  their  boat,  preferred  to  continue  in  the  free- 
and-easy  costume  of  nature,  rather  than  burthen  my  limbs  with  the  trap- 
pings of  civilized  society.  We  started  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  was  told, 
though  I  can  hardly  credit  it,  we  made  over  twenty-six  miles  in  five  hours. 
M^  companions,  indeed,  kept  me  generally  on  a  dog-trot,  and  I  was  ceiv 
tainly  light  weight. 

My  ship-mates  had  learned  from  natives  on  their  way,  that  an  English 
officer,  stationed  at  one  of  tlie  penal  settlements,  was  at  an  island  not  far 
off,  with  the  commandant's  boat,  on  a  fishing  and  shooting  excursion. 
They  soon  found  him.  The  ofiicer  immediately  dispatched  two  of  his 
men  in  search  of  me,  and  was  on  the  look-out,  to  greet  me  with  a  hearty 
welcome  upon  our  arrival.  My  heart  still  swells  with  gratitude  to  that 
good  Lieutenant,  and  the  reader  will  pardon  this  tribute  to  his  virtues, 
which,  if  enthusiastic,  is  still  all  merited.  His  considerate  kindness,  deli- 
cate and  untiring  assiduity  to  alleviate  our  sufferings,  and  by  constant  sym- 
pathy to  lessen  the  sense  of  our  forlorn  situation,  have  le^  an  impression 
never  to  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  Of  all  my  fellow-creatures  whom 
I  have  known  and  had  reason  to  esteem,  I  have  met  no  one  more  highly 
endowed  with  all  that  is  excellent  in  character  and  disposition.  His  gen- 
erous heart  was  lodged  in  a  very  handsome  person,  and  beamed  out  from 
a  countenance  of  the  noblest  and  most  winning  expression.  Free  from 
selfishness,  affable  yet  dignified,  it  was  easy  to  see  he  was  an  object  of 
great  affection  to  those  about  him,  who  respected  without  fearing  him. 
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Coming  from  among  savages  directly  into  communication  with  one  bo 
highly  gifted,  it  was  perhaps  quite  natural  that  we  should  have  been  forcibly 
impressed  with  this  noble  specimen  of  God's  handiwork.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble this  irrepressible  expression  of  my  sense  of  his  kindne»  will  ever  come 
to  his  knowledge,  if  he  should  be  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  yet  it  may 
serve  as  some  satisfaction  to  those  who,  sacrificing  self,  are  true  to  the 
principles  they  profess,  that  there  are  some  grateful  hearts  which  never 
forget  Should  it  be  that,  by  one  of  those  strange  coincidences  that  seem 
more  than  chance,  this  should  reach  his  eye,  he  may  rest  assured  that,  to 
the  end  of  my  time  on  earth,  there  exists  one  who  entertains  for  him  the 
most  respectful  admiration,  and  the  most  fervent  gratitude. 

After  our  long  nakedness,  it  seemed  at  first  somewhat  strange  to  be 
dressed,  for  I  was  soon  fitted  out.  We  were  still  forty-five  miles  from 
Morton  Bay,  the  most  northerly  settlement  on  the  east  coast  of  New- 
Holland.  I  had  become  so  feeble,  that  taking  hold  of  the  gimwale  of  the 
boat  to  spring  in,  as  I  had  been  accustom^  my  feet  and  hands  gave 
way,  and  I  fell  helpless  as  an  infant  into  the  water.  Seven  miles  from 
the  post  the  Lieutenant  landed,  and  with  a  native  to  pilot  him,  walked 
the  rest  of  the  way,  to  make  preparation  for  us,  as  it  was  already  quite 
late,  and  all  but  the  guard  would  be  asleep  before  we  got  there.  It  was 
farther  by  water,  and  when  we  arrived,  refreshments  and  beds  were  in 
readiness.  The  most  simple  food,  after  such  long  fasting,  caused  great 
sufiering,  and  for  some  hours  we  were  in  no  condition  to  appreciate  our 
escape  from  so  many  perils. 

We  went  next  day  to  the  hospital,  and  became  objects  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  whole  ganison,  who,  indeed,  would  have  killed  us  with  kind- 
ness, had  not  the  doctor  prevented  it.  After  three  weeks  we  were  pro- 
nounced cured,  but  great  caution  was  necessary  to  save  us  from  bodily 
torment  for  a  long  while  after. 

Boats  were  sent  down  the  coast  for  the  rest  of  the  long-boat  party. 
When  found,  the  captain  and  chief-mate  were  dead.  Both  had  perished 
of  starvation.  Intelligence  of  us  having  at  last  reached  Port  Jackson, 
the  revenue-cutter  was  sent  for  us,  and  we  found  Hodges  sole  survivor  of 
the  cutter  party.  He  denied  that  they  had  intentionally  deserted  us. 
Not  finding  water  at  the  island  where  they  were  to  have  waited  fir  us, 
they  had  proceeded  to  another,  and  so  lost  the  run  of  us.  They  sailed 
by  Morton  Bay  without  knowing  it,  and  stopped  for  oysters  at  a  rock 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  it  The  captain's  nephew  was  washed  from 
the  rock  by  a  breaker,  and  drowned.  They  shortly  after  ran  the  cutter 
ashore,  and  continued  down  the  coast  One  df  their  party  dropped  dead 
from  exhaustion,  and  they  buried  him  in  the  sand.  Another,  too  feeble 
to  escape,  was  burnt  from  the  hut  catching  fire  where  he  was  passing  the 
night.  The  carpenter  and  boatswain  here  gave  out,  and  were  never  heard 
of.  Hodges  and  the  cook,  pushing  on,  came  to  an  elevated  point  of 
ground,  from  which  they  perceived  a  small  vessel  entering  the  McClay 
Kiver  for  red-cedar.  On  their  way  to  her,  they  came  to  a  stream,  and 
as  the  cook  could  not  swim,  Hodges  went  on  alone,  promising  to  return 
with  assistance.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  but  the  cook  was  not  there. 
Probably  impatient,  he  tried  to  wade,  and  was  drowned.  Hodges  was 
carried  into  Port  Jackson. 

One  circumstance  more,  which  I  feel  it  due  to  justice  to  relate,  and  I 
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will  close.  Our  story  excited  so  much  sympathy  at  Port  Jackson,  that 
the  Bishop  started  a  subscription  for  us,  and  the  money  raised,  about  two 
hundred  pounds,  was  paid  over  to  the  ship's  agent  Under  the  pretence 
that  sailors  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  money,  he  gave  notice  that  when 
we  had  shipped,  and  were  ready  to  sail,  our  shares  should  be  paid  us. 
The  amount  paid  was  five  pounds  to  each,  in  clothes  or  sea-stores,  at  ex- 
travagant prices.  Where  the  rest  of  the  money  went  I  will  not  say ; 
but  if  it  will  help  his  conscience  at  all  who  has  it,  I  freely  make  over  to 
him  my  share  of  it 
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On  a  visit  Itst  antumn  to  tbe  field  of  Saratoga,  I  procured,  among  other  relies,  a  alnill  perib- 
rated  by  a  ball  which  was  still  within.  Some  buttons  found  with  the  skeleton  showed  that  their 
owner  had  belonged  to  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  Royal  Scotch  Grenadiers,  which  was  ruber 
rudely  handled  on  the  seyenth  of  October,  1777.  I  hsYe  also  a  piece  of  his  scarlet  coat,  showing 
the  color  and  texture  perfectly,  after  a  burial  of  ssYenty-fiTe  years.  These  are  the  text  of  the 
following  lines.  

Strange  bivoaao,  old  Grenadier ! 
You  in  my  quiet  study  here 

Have  found  at  last : 
While  ],  who  Life's  campaign  beg^n 
When  you  for  forty  years  had  done 
"*  "Patrol  the  past 

Ob,  bad  your  hollow  skull  a  brain. 
Your  bony  mouth  a  tongue  again, 

I  know  full  well 
In  vht^M  and  hou^t  and  wherCt  you  *d  find 
A  Yankee  of  the  bluest  kind 

Your  sentinel 
/■ 

I  gue99  for  many  an  hour  we  *d  join 
In  talk  about  )Sir  John  Bcbgotnk 

And  *  the  whole  boodle ' 
Who  *gan  their  sarae  of  brag  in  June 
But  on  one  bright  October  noon 
Laid  pride  and  guns  down  to  the  tune 

Of  *  Yankee  Doodle.' 

Just  as  old  DitK)' ached  of  old 
To  be  by  brave  ^Enkas  told, 

*  Quantns  AcQiLLfiit  — 

Quales ' but  I  can't  quote  it  all , 

So  L  am  prurient  to  recall 

How  once  our  fathers  pounded  small 

King  George's  lollieSi 

I  long  for  more  about  that  day 
When  *  Rebels'  met  in  grim  array 

The  *  Regulars ;' 
When  trumpet  clang,  and  plunging  shot^ 
And  shouting  made  the  battle  hot 

About  their  ears  I 
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When  DcABBOitN,  Poob,  and  Pattebson, 
And  CiLLiT,  BfiooKfl)  and  LxviwG«TOir, 

With  hearU  of  steel, 
Met  Pnnxips,  Frazkb,  Hamilton, 
Rolling  the  tide  of  slaughter  on. 

And  made  them  reel 

When  MoROAN  and  hia  riflemen 
'  Bearded  the  lion  in  his  den/ 

And  singed  his  mane ; 
While  Arnold  —  battle's  thunderbolt  — 
Flashed,  like  a  comet  on  a  colt. 

About  the  plain. 

1  'd  ask  what  gallant  Frazkr  said, 
When  bullet,  from  the  tree-top  sped, 

its  work  had  done: 
How  stout  old  Earl  Baloarbas  tore, 
When  Yankees,  *true  to  freedom,  swore' 

His  twelve-pound  gun. 

How  many  inches^  on  that  day. 
The  visage  of  Burgotne,  1  pray, 

A  len^'ning  went  f 
Didst  hear  him  say,  as  once  before. 
That  with  ten  thousand  men  —  no  more  — 
He  *d  conquering  walk  from  shore  to  shore 

TheCk)ntmentr 

But  I  forgot,  old  Grenadier, 
You  never  lived  yourself  to  hear 

What  others  said ; 
A  luckless  missile  found  you  out, 
And  (killing  instantly,  no  doubt) 

It  bored  your  head. 

For  seventy-five  long  years,  old  brave, 
You  occupied  your  shallow  grave  — 

No  drum  to  stir. 
At  length,  by  plough,  and  not  by  drum 
Disturbed,  your  huge  wreck  has  become 

My  prisoner. 

And  now  1 11  keep  yon  guarding  there 
All  of  your  coat  the  mould  could  spare 

And  darkling  worm ; 
With  the  gashed  ball  by  which  you  died, 
And  buttons  too,  that  ht  wiUi  pride 

Your  uniform. 

To  those  infused  with  martial  leaven, 
Of  Bkmis*  Heights  in  '77 

You  11  tell  for  long; 
Aye,  and  perchance  some  bard  may  troll 
From  out  that  ragged  bullet-hole 

Another  song. 

St*9'kbriflgti  Mata.y  February,  1859.  E  W.  B    GAUMiiia. 
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MORE        TRANSCRIPTS 

PROM    THE    DOCKET    OF    A    LATE    SBERIFF. 

BT    TKBSCRICK    L.    TULTB. 

A     LEGAL     UAR&IAOE 

'My  friend,  I  want  you,'  said  I  to  a  stranger  who  was  standing  among 
a  crowd  of  persons  engaged  in  looking  at  a  military  company  drill  in 
the  Park  one  morning  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  person  I  thus  addresssed 
gave  no  attention  to  my  summons ;  at  least  he  appeared  totally  indiffer- 
ent to  my  want  And  I  had  to  repeat  the  words  *  I  want  you  1 '  in  a 
somewhat  louder  tone,  and  in  a  more  emphatic  manner,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  him  to  step  aside,  that  I  might  announce  to  him  my  business. 

*  You  vant  me !     Vot  you  vant  mit  me  I ' 

*  I  have  a  writ  against  you,'  I  replied. 

'You  makes  a  mishtake  dish  momin,  I  kess,'  said  he,  with  great  assur- 
ance. 

'  I  guess  I  do  n't  mistake.' 

*  Vot  ish  te  pizness  'pout  ?  Wo  you  kot  a  writ  akinst ! '  inquired  he, 
boldly. 

'  The  business,'  I  replied, '  is  about  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
and  the  man  guilty  of  the  breach,  as  my  writ  says,  is  Gottlieb  Hopping, 
and  you  are  he.' 

'  Mr.  Konestobble ' 

*  Stop  there !  stop  there  I  my  friend,'  said  I,  interrupting  him.  '  We 
may  as  well  start  fair.  I  am  not  a  constable.  I  know  that  your  fears 
may  have  conjured  up  a  devil  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  constable,  but 
your  hopes  might  have  invoked  a  being  of  a  more  gentle  nature.  I  am 
the  sheriff,  Mr.  Hopping,'  continued  L 

'Ah  I  you  ish  de  sheriff,'  said  he,  complacently ;  'de  sheriff  ant  nicht 
de  konestobble.  Wall,  I  says,  you  kit  de  unrecht  pick  bey  de  ear  dish 
time  ;  mein  name  ist  nicht  Hopping.' 

'  AJi ! '  said  I,  'your  name  is  not  Hopping,  and  you  say  I've  got  the 
wrong  pig  by  the  ear.' 

'  Ja,  mein  name  ish  nicht  Hopping,'  continued  he. 

'  What  is  your  name,  then  ? '  I  inquired. 

'  Johann  Yones,'  answered  he. 

'  John  Jones,'  cried  I  with  amazement,  and  giving  way  to  a  loud  and 
imcontrollable  burst  of  laughter.  'John  Jones!  ha!  ha!  ha!  John 
Jones !  i'  fisiith,  he  must  have  heard  of  Burton's  Guy  Goodluck.  John 
Jones  !  he  must  have  studied  Doggett's  City  Directory.  That  won't  do. 
Hopping,'  continued  I.  '  John  Smith  might.  Johann  Schmidt  would 
answer ;  but  John  Jones  never.' 

'  Mein  name  ist  Johann  Yones,'  replied  he,  emphatically, '  and  I  knows 
you  do  wrong  tings  bey  me,  fon  you  took  me  by  oder  name  tan  Yones** 

'  I  am  going  to  take  you,  any  how,'  said  I,  *  Jones,  Yones,  or  Hopping  ; 
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either  suits  mj  purpose ;  and  either,  doubtless,  so  long  as  the  person  is 
right,  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  Wilhelmina  I^id,  the  girl  you 
have  deserted,  the  plaintiff  in  the  writ'  He  saw  I  was  unyielding,  and 
not  disposod  to  give  credence  to  his  denial  of  his  name,  yet  he  steadily 
persevered  in  the  denial,  for  what*  purpose  I  cannot  say,  except  to  main- 
tain the  doggedness  he  began  with,  when  first  I  accosted  him.  Still,  had 
he  his  thoughts  about  him,  he  must  have  known  that  I  would  be  able  (if 
I  already  did  not  know  him)  to  have  him  identified  as  the  veritable  de- 
fendant 


*  Hopping,'  said  I  to  him— — 

*  Yones,'  mterrupted  he. 


*  Hopping ! '  persisted  I. 

*  Yones !  Ich  bin  Yones,  ant  notting  oder,'  replied  he,  passionately. 

*  Hopping  or  Jones,  I  don't  care  which,  reiterated  I,  *you  must  give 
bail  in  two  thousand  dollars.  You  have  done  a  great  injury  to  a  worthy 
young  woman,  as  I  am  told  ;  and  as  it  is  expected  of  every  one  doing  a 
wrong  that  they  should  '  suffer  some,'  I  would  say  to  you  in  all  candor 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  make  an  honest,  frank  avowal  that  you  are 
the  true  defendant  here,  and  save  yourself  much  pain,  and  myself  some 
trouble.' 

*  Ich  verstehen  sie  nicht.    Was  sagen  sie  ? ' 

'You  don't  understand  me,  and  you  ask  what  I  say ? ' 

*  Ja !  Ich  bin  Yones.' 

*  Nein  du  bist  Hopping  das  weisz  Ich :  I  know  you  are  Hopping,'  said 
I ;  and  finally  dropping  down  to  the  plainest  English,  I  made  him  com- 
prehend his  true  position,  that,  Jones,  or  Yones,  or  Hopping,  I  would  not 
still  be  stopping  to  waste  my  time  on  him.  I  forthwith  told  him  that  he 
must  go  along  with  me ;  he  refused  steadily,  and  expostulated  with  me, 
maintaining  that  he  was  not  the  person  described  in  the  writ  as  the  de- 
fendant But  as  I  had  had  some  experience  in  these  matters,  and  was 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  human  character  as  demonstrated  in  my 
long  experience  and  acquaintance  with  defendants,  and  the  various  shifU 
and  devices  they  occasionally  resort  to  in  order  to  deceive  the  officers  of 
the  law,  I  was  inexorable,  and  with  a  strong  arm  I  seized  him  by  the 
collar  and  proceeded  to  drag  him  along  with  me.  It  was  a  tough  job, 
and  I  dare  say  I  should  have  come  off  second-best  in  the  encounter,  had 
not  ray  old  and  faithful  friend  Thison  (who  in  times  of  my  deepest  trials 
always  appeared  hke  the  *•  genii  of  the  ring '  to  succor  me  in  my  distress) 
come  to  my  relief.  Tisb,  while  crossing  the  Park,  had  observed  me  ex- 
postulating with  the  defendant,  and  naturally  concluding  that  some  poten- 
tial aid  was  required  by  me,  ever  swift  to  do  me  a  service,  came  up  as  I 
collared  mv  man,  and  as  he  was  about  to  level  a  blow  at  my  head,  dex- 
terously tnpped  him  up,  so  that  he  fell  sprawling  upon  the  ground. 

*  Who 's  knocking  people  down  ? '  said  Tisb.  '  Shame  !  Miamo !  Git 
up ! '  at  the  same  time  raising  Hopping.  ^  Come,  hai,  hai,  upsy  ho  ! 
there  you  are,  all  up,  all  standing !  What's  the  mischief?  What's  the 
nuitter?  Well,  I'm  blamed,'  continued  he,  laughing,  *it's  too  bad. 
You  bean't  hurt,  be  you? '  addressing  Hopping. 

*  Nix ;  but  I  tink  mein  clothes  pe  tored,  notting  more,'  said  Hopping 
in  reply,  at  the  same  time  looking  at  the  old  man  with  wonder  and  aston- 
iahment. 
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*  Oh !  that  ain't  nothin',  if  your  skin's  hull,  nor  no  bones  ain't  broke; 
you  see  we  'm  rough  customers  when  we  git  holt  of  rough  customers. 
iBut  God  bless  you !  we  'm  the  gentlest  creturs  alive,  if  we  allers  let  sich 
as  you  have  their  own  way.'  And  the  old  man  chuckled  at  his  adroit- 
ness both  in  limb  and  tongue. 

'Take  him  along,  Tise.  Take  him  to  the  sheriff's  o£Sce,'  said  L 
*  There's  work  for  you  to-day.' 

'  Yes,  Sir-r.  And  I'm  in  for  it  then ;  allers  was ;  and  I  never  shirked 
nothing,'  said  he,  raising  himself  to  his  full  stature,  and  bracing  his  limbs 
to  give  me  assurance  that  there  was  mettle  in  him  yet 

*Tise!'  saidL 

*  Sir-r  ? '  queried  he,  rumblingly. 

^  You  understand  me.     Take  this  man  to  the  office.' 

*  Yes,  Sir ;  and  what  will  you  do  then  ? '  inquired  he. 

*  You  shall  see,  anon,  funny  things,'  replied  I ;  for  I  had  made  up  my 
mind,  from  what  I  had  heard  of  the  affair,  that  this  matter,  though  seri- 
ous at  this  juncture  to  both  plaintiff  and  defendant,  should  end  joyously 
to  all  concerned. 

'  TisE,!  said  I,  after  we  had  arrived  at  the  sheriff's  office,  *  I  want  you 
to  go  to  Mr.  Solomon  Grinder's  office  in  Centre-street,  and  request  him 
to  allow  you  to  accompany  a  lady,  whom  you  will  find  there,  to  see  me. 
Mr.  Grinder  is  the  attorney  for  the  lady,  and  will  know  who  I  refer  to.* 

While  the  old  man  was  gone,  Hopping,  although  he  manifested  ill- 
temper,  was  nevertheless  exceeding  nervous,  and  he  exhibited  great  unea- 
siness. He  could  not  fathom  the  object  of  Tjse's  errand,  for  I  had 
spoken  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  doubtless  from  this  fact  he  had  con- 
jured 

'  Gorgons  vtst  and  chimeras  dire.* 

He  watched  my  every  motion,  followed  me  with  his  eyes  every  step  I 
took.  He  turned  and  moved  about  in  his  chair  as  though  he  were  sitting 
on  pins.  And  I  don't  know  to  what  condition  he  would  have  come,  had 
not  the  appearance  of  Tise  with  the  lady  in  question  in  his  company 
restored  Hopping  to  a  seeming  state  of  quietude,  or  at  least  to  his  for- 
mer self. 

Here  then  were  the  parties  thus  brought  together.  What  emotions, 
what  feelings  they  each  underwent  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe, 
but  I  can  imagine  only  the  deep  distress  that  a  faithful  lover  experiences 
when  made  to  feel  that  all  that  is  held  most  dear  is  faithless,  and  all  vows 
of  love  and  devotion  are  broken  for  ever. 

Now  has  the  crisis  arrived,  thought  I,  and  now  will  I  to  a  surety  know 
whether  (although  I  was  pretty  certain  l^fore)  Jones  was  Hopping,  or 
Hopping  Jones. 

*Do  you  know  this  man  ? '  I  inquired  of  Wilhelmina. 

*  Ja  1     Er  ist  mein  Gottlieb,'  replied  she  in  a  very  sweet  voice, 

*  Cannot  you  speak  any  English  I '  I  asked. 

*  Jes  I  I  spricht  leetle.' 

*  Oblige  me,  then,'  said  I,  *  by  speaking  as  well  as  you  can.  I  want 
to  know,  Madam,  if  you  have  ever  seen  this  person  before ;  and  if  so, 
what  is  his  name  ?     Can  you  understand  me  ? ' 
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*  Jes,  Ich  have  ihm  coBelm.  I  knows  him,  ant  he  name  ist  Gottlieb 
Hopping.  Excooee  mme  bat  Engelsch,  fon  you  bleese,  mine  goot  Sir. 
Der  mann  Hopping  dit  bromis  for  many  me,  und  nun  er  will  nicht.' 

'  And  why  will  he  not  marry  you  ? '  1  asked  her. 

'  Das  weisz  Ich  nicht.  I  ton't  know.  Sehen  sie,  mein  ^te  Herr,'  said 
she.  '  I  am  fon  gute  iamille,  and  I  lofe  Gottlieb  Hopping,  and  he  gif 
me  dis  ring  (pointing  to  a  ring  on  her  finger)  for  mein  lofe  to  him.  Und,' 
continued  she,  '  here  ist  mine  buch  vot  I  pring  mit  me  from  mein  land.' 
And  while  she  thus  spoke  to  me  in  broken  sentences,  and  in  mixed  Eng- 
lish and  German,  she  sobbed  and  wept  as  though  her  heart  were  broken. 
Poor,  devoted,  deluded  woman  I     How  I  pitied  her  1 

She  showed  me  the  book  she  spoke  oil  It  was  a  collection  of  remem- 
brances, written  and  embellished  fragments,  testimonials  from  relatives 
and  friends,  tokens  of  love,  etc,  which  are  usually  bestowed  upon  those 
who  design  quitting  their  homes,  perhaps  never  to' return,  according  to  a 
beautiful  custom  among  the  Germans.  During  all  this  time  Hopping 
said  nothing,  when  I  turned  and  addressed  him,  and  asked  him  what  he 
could  say  in  reply. 

'  Ich  bin  Yones.    Yones  ist  mein  name ! '  said  he. 

'  Will  you  persist  in  declaring  your  name  to  be  Jones  f '  said  I  to  him 
angrily. 

'  Jes !    My  name  is  Yones,  unt  Gott  ver ' 

'Stopl  stop!  don't  swear!'  said  I,  interrupting  him;  'there  is  no 
necessity  for  profanity  in  your  condition  ;  you  should  rather  pray  for  a 


'  I  will  do  as  I  bleese,'  sjud  he. 
'  No,  you  won't' 

*  Who  will  brevent  me  ! ' 

*  I  will,'  said  I.  *  You  shall  do  as  I  please.  You  have  had  your  way 
long  enough,  and  now  I  am  going  to  make  you  do  an  act  which  your 
own  sense  of  right  should  have  impelled  you  to  do  long  ago.  I  am 
going  to  have  you  married  to  this  woman,  and  it  must  be  done  to-day ; 
or  felling  in  that,  I  will  take  you  to  jail  for  want  of  sufficient  surety. 
How  do  you  like  that.  Hopping  ? ' 

*  I  ton't  care  wos  you  do  mit  me,'  said  he,  gruffly. 

*  Tise,'  said  I,  beckoning  the  old  man  to  me. 

'  Sir-r ! '  answered  he,  giving  a  lengthened,  rolling  sound  to  his  re- 
sponse. 

*  Do  you  know  what  I  want  I '  said  I. 
'You  want  a  Dominie.' 

'  Something  less  than  a  Dominie.' 
'  What  can  that  be  ? '  inquired  he. 

*  A  Justice,'  replied  I. 

'Ah  1  I  didn't  think  of  a  Judge.  Going  to  ^ve  Hopping  fits,  eh? 
Well,  I  knowed  it  was  coming,'  continued  he ;  *  but  I  was  n't  sure  of  the 
time ;  sarve  him  right.  God  bless  you !  takes  you  1  Me  and  you  allers 
tliinlra  alike,  don't  we  ?    Hopping  will  be  jumping 'fore  long.    Ha!  ha!' 

'  Chief-Justice  Smith.     Hurry,  Tise.' 

*  Of  the  Marino  Court  ? '  asked  he,  quickly. 

*The  very  same,'  I  replied ;  *  and  beg  him  to  come  as  soon  as  he  can.' 
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Thison  left,  promising  to  be  back  as  soon  as  he  could,  doubtless  sup- 
posing he  had  yet  an  important  part  to  perform  in  the  comedy  about  to 
come  o£^  and  he  was  not  mistaken. 

*  Wo  you  sent  de  olt  man  f '  inquired  Hopping,  whom  it  seemed  he 
dreaded  as  an  evil  spirit,  Tise  having  already  heaped  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  coals  upon  tiie  fellow^s  head,  by  the  production  of  the  plaintiff. 
And  now  Hopping  was  desirous  to  know  what  new  misery  or  torture  was 
to  be  inflicted  by  Tise's  going  after  it. 

*  You  shall  know  very  soon,'  I  replied. 

*•  Say,  mein  freund,  you  will  be  so  goot  as  to  dell  me  9 '  inquired  he, 
coaxingly. 

*  Yes,  I  will  tell  you,  since  I  see  you  are  relenting,  and  apparently  recon- 
ciled. I  have  sent  for  a  gentleman  who  I  think  will  make  you  a  happy 
man.     You  will  be  pleased  at  that,  won^t  you  I ' 

*  You  kit  a  man  wo  goes  mein  bail  f ' 
*No!' 

'  Wot  he  do  den  ? '  asked  he,  anxiously. 

'  He  will  render  the  writ  inoperative ;  he  will  destroy  it ;  he  is  a  Judge,' 
I  replied. 

*  He  vill  dare  de  writ  in  beeoes  ? '  gasped  he ;  'ant  he  ish  a  Yudge, 
and  he  vill  do  goot  tings  for  me  ? ' 

*  Yes  1  he  will  remove  all  cause  of  imprisonment,  and  make  you,  I 
doubt  not,  a  happy  man.' 

Hopping  had  his  doubts  notwithstanding.  I  could  discover  it  in  his 
movements.  He  put  a  variety  of  questions  to  me,  tending  to  the  point 
of  his  liberation  from  the  fangs  of  the  law.  He  had  as  constant  an  itch- 
ing now  to  be  close  to  me,  as  before  he  desired  to  be  away  from  me,  and 
fondly  looked  upon  me  as  his  only  hope  and  comfort,  his  friend,  his  lib- 
erator. 

*  Is  your  name  Jones  now  ? '  said  I  to  him,  jokingly. 

*  Nein,  nfein  name  ist  Hopping,  oder  any  ting  vich  you  like,'  re- 
plied he. 

*  And  you  are  perfectly  contented  to  be  Hopping  or  Jones,  or  any 
thing  else,  to  please  me  ? '  continued  I. 

*  Ja !  yes !  vich  you  bleese,  de  one  or  de  oder.' 

*  Complacent  young  man  I — how  rapidly  the  law  takes  the  starch  out 
of  some  people ! '  thought  I.  *  He  would  be  any  thing  I  please.'  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  make  him  act  like  an  honest  man.  The  girl  was  very 
fond  of  him ;  indeed,  she  loved  him ;  and  I  thought  she  was  eminently 
superior  to  him,  and  if  there  was  any  advantage  in  the  match  on  either 
side,  it  was  all  on  her  side.  While  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Tisk 
came  in,  and  rubbing  his  hands,  and  shuffling  his  feet,  skipping  and 
jumping,  as  if  he  were  preparing  to  dance,  so  joyous  and  elated  he  ap- 
peared to  be,  exclaimed,  *  He 's  coming !     He'll  be  here  'fore  long.' 

*  Tise,'  said  I,  *  you  know  I  told  you  I  wanted  you  to  perform  an 
important  part.  The  time  has  now  come.  I  want  you  to  give  this  girl 
in  marriage  to  Hopping,  when  the  Judge  comes  to  unite  them.' 

At  this  request  the  old  man's  hilarity  and  warmth  departed,  and  his 
elasticity  fell  below  the  freezing-point.  He  looked  at  me  with  eyes  wide 
staring,  his  mouth  wide  open,  his  hands  uplifted  as  if  in  protestation ; 
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al  length,  regaining  his  wonted  balance  and  composare,  he  exclaimed : 
'  You  want  me  to  give  away  this  pooty  cretur  to  that  beast  ?  I  can 't  do 
it,  Mr.  Sheriff;  that  'ud  be  a  awful  sacrifice:  it  'ud  be  uniting  things 
unholy  to  things  righteous.  I  dare  say  it's  all  right  to  make  some  peo- 
ple do  as  some  people  onghter ;  but  see,  Mr.  Sheriff,'  continued  he, '  some 
people  mi^t  see  thmgs  done  and  not  do  'em  themselves ;  and  I  conclude 
I  won't  do  what  you  want  me  to,  because  my  mind 's  ag'in  it.  There,  it 's 
the  fust  time  I  ever  refused  you,  but  I  can't  help  it  God  bless  you  I 
there,  I  can't,  and  more'n  'at,  I  won't ! ' 

I  could  not  find  fault  with  the  determination  of  the  old  man  not  to 
do  what  I  required  of  him,  still  I  was  contented  that  he  should  be  a 
witness  to  the  ceremony. 

The  Jud^e  arrived  in  a  short  time,  and  with  all  the  judicial  gravity 
suited  to  his  position  and  to  the  ceremony  he  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form, requested  the  names  of  the  parties  to  be  married,  their  ages,  place 
of  nativity,  and  other  matters  incident  to  the  solemnization  of  the  rite, 
and  while  desiring  the  parties  to  stand  up,  he  was  interrupted  by  Hop- 
ping, who  protested  loudly  *dat  he  vas  nicht  Hopping,  but  Yones ' 

'  Hopping,'  said  I,  interrupting  him,  *  if  you  don't  consent  to  be  mar- 
ried, I  will  take  you  to  jail :  do  you  hear  me  ?  If  you  marry  Wilhelmina, 
the  suit  will  abate,  will  be  stopped,  and  then  the  only  imprisonment  you 
will  have  to  endure  will  be  in  her  arms.  How  do  you  like  that,  eh  f 
Better,  I  think,  to  have  the  ^  bed  and  hoardj  than  the  board  without  the 
bed,  as  you  would  have  if  you  were  to  go  to  jail;  nothing  but  boards 
there  to  sleep  on.    What  do  you  think  of  it  ?    What  is  your  objection  ? ' 

'  Ich  bin  nicht  ready,'  whimpered  he. 

'  Not  ready  to  get  married  ? '  Well,  thought  I,  you  are  not  the  first 
man  that '  was  not  ready '  to  get  married.  Quite  a  difference  between 
this  and  the  man  who  was  ready  not  to  get  married.  He 's  coming  down 
three  pegs ;  he  will  be  ready  yet 

'  Hopping,'  said  I,  sternly,  *  are  you  ready  ? ' 

'  Ja ! '  said  he,  tremblingly,  and  in  a  tone  scarcely  audible. 

'  Then  let  the  parties  stand  up,'  said  the  Judge.  And  after  having 
gone  through  with  the  formula,  he  gravely  pronounced  Gottlieb  Hopping 
and  Wilhelmina  Leid  man  and  wife. 

Gottlieb  and  Wilhelmina  received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  parties 
present,  who,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  event,  seemed  pleased  and 
gratified  at  its  happy  termination. 

Gottlieb,  no  less  than  the  others,  after  a  little  while,  and  amid  the 
good  wishes  of  the  assembly  present,  together  with  his  Wilhelmina,  was 
particularly  consoled — no  cure  better  than  sympathy;  none  more  radi* 
cal  than  congratulations  and  well-wishing. 

*  Ich  bin  Yones  no  more  1  Ich  bin  Hopping  I '  cried  he,  gleefully ; 
*  and  here  ist  mein  frau,  mein  vife.' 

'  Und  Ich  bin  Hopping  auch  I '  cried  Wilhelmina,  joyfully  and  mod- 
estly. 

*  Ya  I '  retorted  he,  *  ant  Wilhelmina  vash  Leid  tat 's  sorry,  and  now 
she  ist  glad  to  be  Hopping.  Yudge,'  continued  he,  *  Ich  bin  obliget  to 
you.  Ja,  Ich  bin  nicht  Leid.  Ich  bin  Hopping.  Ant,  Sheriff,  Ich  tank 
you  viel.    Veil,  me  vash  not  tink  dish  momin  ven  Ich  git  up,  tat  ven  me 
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go  to  bet  to-night  me  vill  be  married  man.  Guten  tage,  mein  freunde : 
adieu.' 

'  Adieu,'  said  Wilhelmina  in  a  gentle  voice:  'adieu,  allea.'  And  they 
left  the  office  arm-in-arm. 

« Go  to ,  you  darned 1 '  exclaimed  Thibon,  who  had  all  along 

entertained  a  strong  prejudice  against  Hopping.  *  You  would  n't  a  done 
it,  ony  you  was  forced  to.  Boughten  virtue  ain't  wuth  any  thing.  Get 
out ! '    The  old  man  was  inexorable,  and  never  forgave  Hopping. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Hopping  called  upon  me,  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  They  both  smiled  and  seemed  very  happy ;  they  expressed  them- 
selves as  delighted  with  the  change  of  their  condition.  He  was  full  of 
hilarity  and  joyousness,  and  upon  my  remarking  that  I  was  pleased  to  see 
him  so  altered  both  in  his  state  and  feelings  toward  Wilhelmina,  he  said : 

*  Yaw,  you  do  me  alles  gute ;  you  make  me  do  gute  when  Ich  will 
nicht;  and  tat  me  gute  man  ish  alles  fou  you  —  ant  Wilhelmina;'  and 
looking  at  the  same  time  upon  her,  she  blushed,  and  said  smilingly,  with- 
out any  disposition  to  contradict  her  liege  lord : 

*  Nein,  Gottlieb,  die  Sheriff  sail  haf  de  credite  fou  alles,  nicht  me ;  we  sail 
bote  be  mooch  obliget  zu  him  ;  and  me  would  not  be  happy  till  Gottlieb 
come  zu  you  ant  tell  you  so,  and  I  pring  him  mit  me  for  dat  alone.' 

Saying  which,  we  parted,  they  to  their  happy  home  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  connubialities,  and  I  probably  to  the  service  of  another  writ  that 
would  disunite  man  and  wife.  So  opposite  is  my  calling :  one  day  to 
marry,  and  another  to  divorce. 
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Unholy  contemner  of  compact  and  vow, 
Shall  the  minstrel  come  weaving  a  wreath  for  thy  brow  ( 
No :  the  banner  may  gorgeously  wave  on  thy  wall ; 
The  proud  and  the  lovely  may  bend  in  thy  hall ; 
The  tribes  of  the  fearless  may  rush  to  the  field. 
Where  the  gleam  of  thine  eagles  is  sternly  revealed ; 
But  the  song  of  the  bard  is  unpurchased  and  free, 
And  his  harp  has  no  voice  for  thy  trophies  and  thee. 

Though  rare  be  the  poet,  and  artful  the  strain, 
If  he  trusts  but  in  falsehood,  his  efforts  are  vain. 
He  parts  with  his  genius,  his  worth,  and  his  might, 
When  he  fawns  on  the  godless,  and  falls  from  the  right 
Unblessed  be  the  birth-place,  unloved  be  the  name. 
Unhallowed  the  srave-turf,  undying  the  shame, 
Of  him  who  would  stoop  from  the  great  and  divine 
To  pluck  from  oblivion  such  triumphs  as  thine. 

Away  I  for  thy  laurels  are  drooping  and  red ; 
All  the  bloom  which  they  brought  from  the  forest  has  fled: 
They  are  scorched  by  the  curse  of  the  noblo  and  brave, 
They  are  soiled  by  the  praise  of  the  dastard  and  slave. 
Thou  hast  looked  upon  wisdom  with  coldness  or  hate, 
And  the  prayer  of  the  weak  has  been  spurned  at  thy  gate ; 
Thou  hast  frowned  on  the  righteous  ana  warred  with  the  free. 
Go!  renown  has  no  lasting  memorial  for  thee.        j^mm  o  i-rexB 
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THE       EARLY       DEAD. 

Thxt  grow  not  old,  the  loved  who  periah  young ; 

They  are  for  ever  beautiful :  the  years, 

The  blight  of  sorrow,  and  the  waste  of  grief, 

The  canker  of  affliction,  and  the  cares 

That  creep  on  our  decre|)itude,  may  wreak 

On  us  their  ravages,  until,  o'erspent, 

The  weary  frame  drops  sti£fenea  to  the  dust ; 

But  the^  who,  in  the  oloasom  of  their  years. 

Depart  in  all  their  glory,  and  so  down 

In  the  full  flush  of  oeautj  to  tlie  grave. 

Can  never  know  the  slow  decline  of  age : 

It  hath  no  power  upon  them ;  but,  afar, 

Transplanted  to  the  Paradise  of  Faith, 

And  made  immortal  in  their  innocence. 

Their  purity  and  loveliness,  they  bloom, 

Rare  as  the  fruits  of  famed  Hesperides, 

Beyond  the  changes  and  the  wrath  of  Time. 

Thej  ffTOW  not  old,  the  loved  who  perish  young ; 
Though  in  the  valleys  ^reen  where  lie  their  forms 
At  sleep  among  the  daisies,  tlie  heaped  mound 
Sink  level  with  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
And  the  white  stone,  the  kind  memorial 
Of  mourning  love  for  a  departed  love. 
Gather  upon  its  face  the  mould  of  years; 
E'en  though  their  resting-place  the  trackless  winds 
May  seek,  but  vainly ;  and  the  plough-boy  turn 
With  the  bright  share  the  turf  above  their  rest. 
Unconscious,  as  he  sings  his  roundelay. 
Of  forms  than  his  more  fair  that  sleep  below ; 
Still,  in  our  hearts  they  hold  remembrance. 
And  in  our  dreams  do  they  revisit  us ; 
And  through  the  golden  glory  of  the  Past, 
Like  pictures  mellowed  by  the  glaze  of  age, 
The  patterns  of  their  beauty  still  appear 
More  precious  as  they  seem  to  gather  grace, 
More  Deautiful  as  we  decay ;  as  we  grow  old, 
More  dearly  loved  for  memories  they  bring. 

I  now  betliink  me  of  a  gentle  one, 
So  pure  she  might  be  canonized  a  saint. 
Who  came  to  us  as  an  exceeding  joy. 
Who  left  us  in  a  most  exceeding  grief. 
She  was  our  lily ;  and  the  angels  loved  it. 
Who  did  divide  with  us  a  tender  charge 
Until  it  budded ;  and  we  hoped  to  see 
The  beauty  of  its  blossom.    But,  one  day 
In  the  deep  glory  of  a  flowering  May, 
The  bright  immortals  from  the  Hills  of  Bliss 
Came  down  into  the  garden  of  our  love; 
And  so  did  thej  prefer  that  perfect  bud. 
And  so  enamorea  were  they  of  its  grace. 
And  so  they  valued  it  above  all  others, 
That  they  did  breathe  upon  it ;  and  our  lily 
Became,  nenceforth,  immortal  in  its  bloom. 

FLORCB  H.   PriltFTOH. 
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I  HKABD  thy  low-whUpered  farewell,  love^ 

And  sileoily  saw  thee  depart; 
Ay,  silent;  for  how  could  words  tell,  love^ 

The  sorrow  that  swelled  in  my  heart? 
They  could  not     Oh  I  language  is  fuint 

When  Passion's  devotion  would  speak ; 
Light  pleasure  or  pain  it  might  painty 

But  with  feelings  like  ourd  it  is  weak ! 
Yet  t-earle^^s  and  mute  though  1  stood,  love, 

Th}'  last  words  are  thrilling  me  yet, 
And  my  heart  would  have  breathed,  if  it  could,  love. 

And  murmured :  *  Oh,  do  not  forget  I  * 


OUR     WONDERFUL     AGE. 

*  Well,  this  is  a  remarkable  age  —  a  wonderful  age!'  said  I  aloud  to 

myself,  quite  late  one  night  last  winter,  in  my  room  at  the Hotel. 

The  truth  is,  I  had  just  been  reading  a  batch  of  eloquent  editorials  on 
the  occasion  of  the  New- Year,  wherein  were  enumerated  the  manifold 
and  striking  evidences  of  progress  with  which  we  are  encompassed ;  the 
inventions,  the  improvements,  and  the  mighty  revolutions  disturbing  the 
face  of  society.  These  latter,  according  to  the  editors,  were  especially 
to  distinguish  the  unprecedentedly  momentous  year  of  1852.  As  I  re- 
viewed and  pondered  upon  these  things,  I  was  almost  overwhelmed  by 
the  strange  importance  of  our  particular  times,  so  unlike  all  previous 

experience,  and  began  once  more  to  exclaim,  *  This  a  remark '  whea 

the  door  quietly  opening,  a  figure  of  singular  appearance  entered.  His 
dress,  owing  probably  to  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  I  did  not  distinctly 
notice.  But  his  aged  beard,  his  national  cast  of  features,  and  especially 
his  eye-brows,  forming  one  continuous  line  from  temple  to  temple,  with  I 
know  not  what  mysterious  influence  about  his  person,  at  once  made  me 
sensible  that  none  other  stood  before  me  than  tne  veritable  Wakderino 
Jew! 

I  had  hardly  had  time  to  recover  from  my  amazement,  ^and  terror  it 
might  be,  for  I  know  not  how  else  to  account  for  that  pricklmg  sensation 
at  the  roots  of  my  hair,)  when,  with  an  air  the  most  kindly  and  inspir- 
ing, my  visitor  began : 

*  You  were  speaking,  I  think,  of  this  remarkable  age.  I  am  glad  to 
observe  that  you  appreciate  its  value ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  a  rare 
virtue,  even  among  the  most  genial  minds.  One  portion  of  them  are 
always  looking  to  the  *  glorious  future,'  and  the  remainder  to  the  *  glorious 
past.*     But  if  you  heartily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
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pROTiDENCB  has  plflced  you,  you  can  then  quietly  ascertain  your  duties, 
and  easily  discharge  them.' 

'But  such  a  wonderful  age !'  said  I ;  'it  confuses  one.' 
A  bitter  smile  played  upon  his  lip  as  he  added,  turning  aside :  '  The 
invariable  folly  I  Ah  I'  he  resumed, '  had  you  accompani^  me  in  but  a 
small  portion  of  my  expiatory  wanderings,  you  would  have  seen  every 
roUing  year  stamped  as  '  remarkable,'  and  nave  sympathized  with  me, 
who  am  now  foroed  to  look  back  upon  eighteen  hundred  dreary  and 
'remarkable'  years.  But  I  am  curious  to  know,  since  all  other  ages,  in 
your  opinion,  are  common-place  compared  with  this,  what  particular  one 
you  take  to  be  its  very  opposite  in  spirit  and  results.' 

'  Why,  there  is  the  whole  period  called  the  Dark  Ages,'  I  replied,  *  which 
seems  to  me  a  perfect  blank,  a  link  absolutely  dropped  out  of  the  world's 
proffress.' 

'You  echo  the  common  but  rash  judgment,'  he  replied.  'But  as  this 
period  extends  over  a  thousand  years,  we  will  divide  it  into  three  equal 
parts,  and  merely  glance  at  them  in  order.  In  the  first  we  have  two  un- 
exampled events :  the  dying  out  of  ancient  civilization,  and  that  day- 
break of  the  new,  the  irruption  of  the  Gothic  hordes  in  Southern  Europe. 
And  with  the  mingling  of  these,  never  shall  I  forget  the  tumultuous  feel- 
ings which  filled  the  whole  conscious  world.  '  What  an  av)ful  age  1 ' 
sighed  the  Latins,  as  they  saw  every  vestige  of  antiouity  swept  away. 
*  What  a  glorious  age ! '  shouted  the  barbarians,  as  tney  rushed  on  in 
their  destroying  march.  Whilst  I  myself,  not  then  experienced  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  felt  it  to  be  indeed  a  '  wonderful '  age  I 

'  But  pry  into  the  very  midnight  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  what  do  you 
behold  f  All  governments  hopelessly  breaking  up  into  baronies  by  the 
before  unheard-of  Feudal  System ;  Papacy  advancing  to  absolute  sway ; 
miracles  performed  at  every  church ;  Mahomet  proselyting  with  Koran 
and  sword ;  troubadours  singing  from  place  to  place ;  chivalric  horsi'men 
in  search  of  adventures ;  and  at  the  same  time,  among  the  best  informed, 
so  firm  a  conviction  of  impending  destruction,  that  the  general  heading 
of  charters  was,  'As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  a  close.'  I  see  you 
look  astonished  at  the  simple  recital  of  these  thmgs ;  so,  had  you  lived  at 
tbeir  happening,  you  must  have  joined  in  the  general  cry, '  Was  there 
ever  such  an  age  before !' 

'  In  the  third  division,  we  have  Peter  the  Hermit  engaging  Europe  in 
mighty  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  raising  such  intense  and  universal 
enthusiasm,  that  ninety  thousand  children  set  out,  commanded  by  a  child ; 
tbe  innumerable  and  romantic  battles  with  the  Turks ;  the  conquest  of 
England ;  the  rise  of  the  Italian  cities ;  the  Roman  Church  convulsed 
wi£  two  popes ;  and  all  Europe  filled  with  the  wondrous  stories  of  the 
returning  crusaders.  Such,  in  brief,  were  the  Dark  Ages,  as  relieved  by 
tbese  few  brilliant  points,  to  say  nothing  of  the  countless  events  which 
usually  escape  your  historians,  but  which  were  no  less  prolific  in  interest.' 
'  It  may  be  true,'  I  reluctantly  added ;  *  but  when  once  mankind  had 
emerged  to  light,  then  all  things  went  forward  slowly  and  quietly.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  he.  '  Was  the  course  of  the  next  age  so  meekly  unob- 
trusive, when  Vasco  discovered  the  unsuspected  extent  of  his  own  con- 
::nent,  and  Columbus  the  undreamed-of  existence  of  a  new  one?  when 
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microscopes  first  revealed  atoms  to  the  human  eye,  and  telescopes  worlds  ? 
when  the  inventions  of  painting  in  oil,  engraving,  paper,  and  printing 
poured  their  efiulgence  u{^n  society  ?  when  revived  learning  enlightened, 
and  the  Reformation  redeemed,  the  human  mind  ?  Surely,  you  will  not 
differ  from  your  applauded  writers,  all  of  whom  still  hang  with  delight 
over  tkU  wonderful  age  f ' 

*  But  since  you  speak  of  inventions,'  I  cried, '  what  can  all  the  former 
centuries  produce  to  compare  with  steam-locomotives  and  the  magnetic- 
telegraph  f ' 

'They  can  produce,'  he  answered,  'every  one  of  them,  an  invention 
which  contributes,  at  least  in  an  equal  degree,  to  the  direct  improvement 
and  enjoyment  of  the  race.  Locomotives  and  telegraphs  I  what  are  they 
but  lifeless  abbreviators  of  time,  bringing  neither  a  new  thought  to  the 
head,  nor  deepening  a  single  impulse  of  the  heart  ?  Their  high  estima- 
tion springs  onlv  from  the  fiftct,  that  their  value  can  be  approxinuited  in 
the  standard  com.  But  the  real  importance  of  both,  when  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  first  movable  printing-type,  is  as  trifling  as  the  worth  of 
Newton's  fluxions  compared  with  the  infant  Newton  himself 

'  Thus,  you  see,  in  lifting  the  veil  of  the  past,  that  every  generation, 
while  contributing  in  some  shape  its  share  to  the  general  progress,  is  also 
puffed  up  with  an  idea  of  its  own  especial  importance;  and  you  may 
mfer  that  you,  like  the  previous  voyagers  on  the  bark  of  the  Present,  are 
apt  to  forget  that  the  same  dashings  and  eddyings  by  which  you  are 
accompanied  have  once  disturbed  the  smooth  wake  which  stretches 
behind.  But  I  forget — shall  we  glance  at  any  other  period  ?  There  is 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  Henry  VIIL  and  Charles  Y.,  Elizabeth  and 
the  Spanish  Armada ;  the  seventeenth,  with  the  supremacy  of  Holland, 
the  English  Revolution,  Bacon  and  Cromwell,  Descartes  and  Shakspeare ; 
the  eighteenth,  with  Louis  XIV.,  Peter  the  Great,  Charles  XIL,  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  Mirabeau,  our  own  Independence,  the  annihilation  of 
Poland,  the  French  Revolution ' 

^That  was  an  extraordinary  age  I'  I  interposed. 

*  It  was,  perhaps,  to  Frenchmen^  he  coldly  added ;  '  but  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  must  be  affected,  in  order  to  characterize  the  age.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  what  I  witnessed  in  one  of  my  journeys  through  Kamt- 
Bchatka.  It  seemed,  in  the  course  of  a  single  season,  no  less  than  fifty- 
bears  had  been  taken  in  that  region ;  a  dog  with  no  perceptible  tail  had» 
come  into  existence ;  and  a  travelled  Kamtschatkan  genius,  braving  the 
threats  of  prejudice,  had  actually  introduced  the  method  of  counting  on 
the  fingers !  These  things  were  too  much  for  the  national  sobriety,  and 
my  ears  were  dinned  wiw  the  uproarious  outcry, '  What  a  remarkable, 
what  a  wonderful  age ! ' ' 

'  Indeed ! '  I  gasp^ ;  for  I  must  say,  I  began  to  be  exceedingly  puzzled 
with  my  visitor :  when,  with  a  quick  movement,  he  wiped  out  his  single 
eye-brow,  tore  off  his  beard,  threw  open  his  dressing-gown,  and  became 
Tom  Williams,  an  old  friend,  who  occupied  the  room  next  to  mine !  I 
tried  to  put  on  a  bland  carelessness.  '  You  did  n't  think,  Tom,  I  was 
swallowing  all  this  ? ' 

'Ah,  ray  dear  fellow,  your  innocence  is  decidedly  *  no  go ;'  better  drop 
it  at  once.' 
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*  But  what  could  have  suggested  such  a  foolish  project  to  you  f ' 
'  Why,'  said  Tom,  laughing, '  I  happened  to  overhear  your  exclamations, 
and  as  you  are  a  professed  believer  in  ghosts,  mesmerism,  and  spiritual 
rappings,  so, '  thinks  I  to  myself'  here 's  room  for  experiment,  and  these 
tableaux-trappings  shall  constitute  the  medium.  Beside,  I  wanted  t6 
see  how  much  I  could  recollect  of  the  Universal  History  I  have  jusi 
finished.' 

'But  did  you  really  believe  I  could  be  humbugged  in  this  way  f ' 
'Most  certainly;  for  you  are  honest  in  your  professions,  and  no  less 
credulous  than  thousands  of  good  people  now-a-days.' 

'Then,  by  Jove !'  said  I,  'mis  is  a  wonderful  age,  and  the  sooner  we 
get  out  of  it,  the  better  1' 


BONNIE        FANNY        DEAN 


BT     JAUB*     LIXBll. 


Ik  rambling  thro*  this  weary  warld 
1  've  flowers  o*  beauty  seen ; 

But  nane  were  half  sae  fair  to  me 
As  bonnie  Fannt  Dean. 


I  've  never  seen  sic  twa  blue  een, 
Nor  sie  a  sweet  wee  mou ; 

And  oh  1  her  heart  is  soft  and  pure 
As  drops  o'  morning  dew. 


The  glossy  vine  wi*  grace  may  twine 

In  nature's  wilds  amang ; 
More  gracefu'  still  ower  Fanny's  brow 

Her  gowden  tresses  hang. 


I  Ve  kent  her  sin'  she  was  a  bairn, 

A  wee  bit  gentle  thing ; 
But  never  thocht  her  budding  charms 

A  spell  wad  ower  me  fling. 


1 11  never  break  the  sacred  vow, 
The  promise  made  yestreen ; 

Come  weal  or  woe,  1  11  wedded  be 
To  bonnie  Fan«y  Dean. 
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8EA-WEED6 


ST     DOM*Lr     li4^tBOO 


NrORT  on  the  sea-shore ;  the  Aurora's  &r  light 

Plnys  o*er  the  cold  north  main ; 
And  on  the  ocean  falls  the  limpid  star-light, 

Like  sheets  of  sumnaer  rain. 

The  invitation  of  the  sounding  ocean 

Comes  to  me  on  the  strand, 
And  my  worn  heart,  lulled  by  the  rocking  motion, 

Floats  off  to  Stilly  Land. 

There  do  the  shadows  of  the  faithful-hearted 

Flit  by  me  to  and  fro ; 
The  chaliows  of  my  loved  ones,  who  departed 

In  the  fiar  long-ago. 

There  is  the  breast  that  hardly  knew  another 

Sorrow  than  for  my  pa'n, 
And  murmured  blessings  from  thy  lips,  0  mother! 

Sink  in  my  heart  again. 

There  thou,  Isolb,  art  with  me,  fond  and  tender 

As  thou  wert  good  and  fair: 
I  look  in  thy  large  eyes*  unfathomed  splendor, 

And  read  *  I  love  thee '  there. 


There  the  old  poets*  theme  of  song  and  story 

On  that  eternal  shore, 
To  strains  of  an  unutterable  glory, 

Sweep  the  rich  chords  once  more. 

God  I  how  my  spirit  leaps  up  and  rejoices, 

As  through  the  thrilling  calm. 
With  rich  accords  of  their  harmonious  voices, 

They  pour  the  solemn  psalm. 

0  Land  I  0  Land !  how  long  shall  human  blindness 

To  nil  thy  gifts  endure, 
Land  for  the  mourner;  land  which  God's  own  kindness 

Ilath  opened  for  the  poor! 

The  ocean  moans,  and  from  the  deep  heaven  o*er  me 

The  golden  star-light  streams: 
My  heart  is  wenry,  and  it  pineth  for  thee, 

Thou  holy  Lanil  of  DreamSb 
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On  the  high  bank  grow  the  sacred 
lAureU^  beautifully  blooming, 
But  the  rough  winds  take  the  petals 
And  the  leaves,  and  waft  them  sea-ward, 
Far  out  from  the  pleasant  shore. 

So,  too,  doth  the  unwise  critie^ 
Heedless  maker  of  opinions, 
Take  the  laurels  Goo  hath  planted 
On  the  forehead  of  the  poet^ 
And  destroy  them  evermore. 


Tdk  stars  shone  clear,  the  wind  was  chill, 

And  roughly  rolled  the  Clyde^ 
As  a  ship  of  Scottish  emigrants 

Swept  outward  with  the  tide. 

And  some  were  old  and  very  sad ; 

Some  young  and  gay  of  heart; 
And  two,  a  mother  and  a  child, 

Sate  mournfully  apart 

She  was  a  widow — by  her  weeds^ 

And  by  her  frequent  sigh^ 
And  by  the  tears  that  rose  so  oft 

Into  her  soft  brown  eyes. 

She  pat  upon  an  ancient  chest 

That  bore  her  husband's  name. 
And  shivered  as  the  land- ward  breeze 

Chill  from  the  ocean  came. 

And  heavy  from  her  daughter's  head. 

That  on  her  knees  was  borne. 
The  long  hair  drooped  in  golden  threads, 

Like  Uie  tassel  of  the  corn. 

*  O  mother,  1  am  weary  now, 

The  cold  is  in  my  breast! 
Are  we  very  far  from  that  stranger-land? 
Shall  we  never  be  at  rest?' 

•  "T  is  yet  far,  far  awav,  my  child, 

Off  yonder  toward  the  west 
Think  of  our  Lord,  who  died  for  thee, 
And  that  will  give  thee  rest' 

'  Hother,  I  see  a  glorious  liffht : 

Is  that  the  far-o£f  land  ?^ 
"Tis  the  stars  of  heaven  that  thou  seest^ 

So  golden  and  so  grand.' 

'Mother,  I  hear  a  holy  song: 

Does  it  come  from  the  far-off  land?' 

"Tis  the  song  of  the  blessed  saints  in  heaven. 
Who  call  tbee  to  that  strand.' 
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*  Mother,  I  hear  the  sound  of  wings : 

Are  they  birds  from  the  far-off  land  f ' 
'  T  is  the  wings  of  the  blessed  angel,  child. 

Who  shall  bear  thee  in  his  hand.' 

'  Now  take  mjr  hand  in  yours,  mother, 

My  head  upon  your  breast ; 
The  fanning  of  those  gentle  wings 
Is  lulling  me  to  rest' 

So,  when  the  golden  sun  arose^ 

And  o'er  the  waters  shone^ 
There  sat  the  mother  motionless^ 

And  she  was  all  alone : 

Alone,  and  resting  her  thin  cheek 

Upon  her  thin,  thin  hand ; 
Her  little  child  had  gone  before 

Unto  the  far-off  land. 


JOURNEY  INGS     IN     SPAIN. 


WOMBSn      TWO. 


The  provinces  of  Old  and  New-Castile  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
great  central  plateau  of  Spain,  which  has  an  avera^  elevation  of  about 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  table-land  is  inter- 
sected with  mountains,  and  spread  out  into  vast  treeless  plains  only 
bounded  by  the  horizon,  where  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  wearied  by  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  scene.  This  region  is  subject  to  long  droughts, 
and  the  light  soil  becomes  so  dry,  that  the  dust  raised  by  the  mules  and 
diligence  is  almost  suffocating. 

The  route  from  Valladolid  to  Madrid  leads  over  the  Guadarama  range, 
which  separates  the  basins  of  the  Tagus  and  Duero.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain  a  colossal  marble  lion  marks  the  boundary-line 
between  Old  and  New-Castile.  This  road  is  often  covered  with  snow  in 
the  winter,  which  falls  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet ;  and  large  stone 
pillars,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  are  erected  at  short  distances,  to 
point  out  the  way  to  the  traveller  througu  these  wild,  stormy  regions. 

Leaving  the  Guadarama,  we  descer  ..eel  into  the  arid,  treeless  plains  of 
Old-Castile.  Here  no  snug  farm-h'.  use,  no  green  fields  and  shady  wood- 
lands meet  the  view,  as  in  our  cvn  beautiful  land ;  the  country  appears 
like  a  desert,  without  trees,  Ledges,  or  land-marks  of  any  kind.  The 
general  insecurity  that  exists  obliges  men  to  congregate  in  small  villages 
for  mutual  protection,  and  these  have  a  filthy,  poverty-stricken  appearance. 

Madrid  is  built  upon  several  hills  which  overhang  the  small  river  Man- 
zanares.  The  basin  in  which  it  is  situated  is  bounded  by  the  chain  of 
the  Guadarama  and  the  mountains  of  Toledo  and  Guadaloupe ;  and  the 
cold  blasts  which  sweep  down  from  these  snowy  regions,  together  witli 
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the  rarefaction  of  the  air  from  its  elevated  poeition,  are  the  principal 
causes  of  its  insalubrity.  There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  says :  '  The 
air  of  Madrid  is  so  subtle,  that  it  destroys  human  life,  but  will  not 
extinguiBh  a  candle ;'  and  hence  the  fear  which  the  natives  have  of  inspir- 
ing  ue  pure  air  of  heaven  without  some  protection  to  the  mouth.  In 
coming  out  of  a  theatre,  ball-room,  or  other  place  of  amusement,  where 
the  change  of  temperature  is  great,  every  one  envelopes  his  mouth  in  a 
fur  or  wool  muffler,  or,  in  default  of  these,  makes  use  of  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  for  it  is  upon  these  occasions  that  the  danger  of  contract- 
ing pulmonary  affections  is  the  greatest 

In  winter  the  days  are  not  very  cold,  but  at  night  the  thermometer 
often  sinks  below  zero,  and  it  has'  not  unfrequently  happened  that  senti- 
nels have  been  frozen  to  death  at  their  posts.  The  summer  is  perhaps  the 
most  unhealthy  season;  for  when  the  body  is  heated  by  exercise  or 
exposure  to  the  hot  sun,  a  sudden  change  of  wind  will  bring  a  chilly 
blast  from  the  Guadarama,  which  is  the  prolific  cause  of  the  ^pulmonia^ 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  disease  of  Madrid,  and  which  fre- 
quently proves  fatal  in  two  or  three  days. 

Madrid  has  a  population  of  over  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
made  up  of  emigrants  from  all  the  provinces.  Being  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  the  number  of  foreign  residents  is  great,  and  foreign  manners 
and  foreign  fashions  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  more  simple 
customs  of  Spain.  It  is  comparatively  a  modern  town,  and  offers  few 
attractions  to  the  traveller  of  antiquarian  tastes.  Its  public  buildings  are 
not  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty,  yet  nevertheless  it  may  be  called 
a  handsome  city.  It  is  well  built,  the  streets  are  generally  wide,  and  the 
public  promenades  are  beautiful.  Among  the  latter,  the  most  frequented 
is  the  ^FradOy  which  is  ornamented  with  an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  and 
adorned  with  several  magnificent  fountains.  Here  the  ^madrileflos^ 
resort  every  afternoon  to  take  the  air,  and  to  see  and  be  seen.  At  about 
five  o'clock  the  avenues  are  crowded  with  brilliant  equipages,  which  fol- 
low each  other  in  file,  and  at  a  slow,  fiineral-like  pace,  the  cortege  being 
presided  over  by  several  mounted  soldiers.  Fashion  sanctions  every 
thing,  but  to  me  this  grave,  dignified,  hidalgo  way  of  taking  an  evening 
drive  appeared  supremely  ridiculous.  There  is  another  promenade  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Buen  Retiro,  situated  near  the  Prado.  The  grounds  are 
handsomely  laid  out,  and  ornamented  with  fine  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
some  very  good  statuary.  This  is  only  frequented  by  persons  on  foot ; 
and  in  the  evening  it  is  usually  thronged  with  well-dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  walk  here  until  the  approach  of  evening. 

La  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  Gate  of  the  Sun,  may  be  called  the  heart  of 
Madrid.  It  was  once  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city,  but  it  has  been  built 
around  on  all  sides,  the  gate  is  gone,  and  the  name  only  remains.  Seve- 
ral of  the  principal  streets  diverge  from  this  spot,  and  it  is  the  most  bus- 
tling part  of  the  city.  Here  the  oflSce-seeker,  the  news-monger,  and  the 
idler  generally  resort,  to  smoke  their  cigarito  and  discuss  the  events  of 
the  day.  Unshaven,  ruffian-like  looking  men,  envelop^  in  cloaks,  stand 
about  in  squads,  beggars  solicit  alms,  and  venders  of  water  screech  out, 
*'Quien  quiere  aguar  The  scene  is  constantly  animated,  and  for  the 
•student  of  human  nature  it  presents  a  rich  field  for  observation. 
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The  Royal  Palace,  a  noble  pile,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  city,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  interior  is  said  to  be  very  splendid,  but  we  were  unable  to 
obtain  admission.  It  has  a  handsome  plaza  in  front,  with  a  garden,  in 
which  stands  a  magnificent  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV.,  cast 
at  Florence  in  1640.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  plaza  is  the  new  Royal 
Theatre,  a  beautitul  building,  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly  style,  and 
arranged  with  more  view  to  comfort  than  any  place  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
seen.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Palace  is  the  Royal  Armory,  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  finest  collections  of  ancient  arms  in  the  world.  ITie 
centre  of  the  grand  saloon  is  occupied  in  its  whole  length  by  equestrian 
figures,  in  complete  armor ;  while  armed  knights  stand  against  the  walls, 
and  the  implements  of  war  and  tournament,  and  the  trophies  of  many 
hard-fought  battles,  hang  around  in  profusion.  Among  the  many  objects 
of  interest  which  attracted  my  particular  attention  were  nineteen  suits 
of  richly-chased  armor,  which  belonged  to  Charles  V. ;  the  suit  of  armor 
worn  by  Queen  Isabella  at  the  siege  of  Grenada,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
husband  Ferdinand ;  also  four  suits  of  armor  of  the  great  Captain  Gon- 
zalo  de  Cordova,  beside  several  belonging  to  Christopher  Columbus  and 
Fernando  Cortez.  The  collection  of  swords  is  very  interesting.  Here 
are  the  scimitars  of  Bernardo  del  Caprio  and  Roldan ;  the  swords  of 
Saint  Ferdinand,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Gonzalo  de  Cordova,  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Pizarro  and  Cortez ;  beside  innumerable  implements  of 
tournament,  the  trusty  companions  of  heroes  through  many  hard-fought 
battles ;  the  relics  of  those  days  when  chivalry  and  romance  flourished 
upon  this  congenial  soil. 

A  visit  to  the  Queen^s  stables  afforded  me  much  pleasure.  The  horses 
were  noble  animals,  and  their  accommodations  truly  royal.  From  the 
stables  I  went  to  the  coach-house,  where  I  saw  a  numerous  and  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  carriages.  Those  that  dated  a  century  back  contrasted 
strangely  in  their  forms  and  decorations  with  the  vehicles  used  at  the 
present  day.  They  were  such  carriages  as  one  sees  in  old  prints  of  the 
last  century,  and  are  kept  now  as  relics,  or  occasionally  to  grace  a  grand 
procession. 

The  Royal  Museum  possesses  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  paintings 
in  the  world.  Here  are  '  chefs-iTaewfre '  of  nearly  all  the  great  masters 
the  world  has  produced ;  but  what  most  interested  me  upon  Spanish  soil 
were  the  Muriilos,  the  Velasquez,  and  the  Riberas.  Murillo  is  well  repre- 
sented here,  and  no  paintings  have  ever  produced  more  effect  upon  me 
than  those  of  this  great  master.  His  female  figures  have  a  grace  about 
them  truly  captivating ;  and  his  children  are  the  most  natural,  life-like 
looking  children  I  have  ever  seen  on  canvas.  Velasquez  and  Ribera  are  the 
opposites  of  Murillo.  The  latter  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  the  ideal,  the 
graceful,  and  the  beautiful,  while  the  works  of  the  former  attract  by  their 
powerful  representations  of  the  real  scenes  of  life.  The  style  of  the  fir^i; 
might  be  called  the  prose,  and  that  of  the  latter  the  poetry  of  painting. 
Ribera,  commonly  known  as  Spagnoletto,  appears  to  have  had  an  utter 
contempt  for  the  ideal  and  beautiful.  His  paintings  are  such  as  one 
would  not  love  to  look  upon  every  day.  They  may  be  admired  for  the 
skill  of  their  execution,  for  their  energy  and  force,  but  we  do  not  love  to 
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return  to  them  as  we  do  to  ttie  ma^cal  canvas  of  Murillo.  His  subjects, 
too,  are  not  attractive.  He  delighted  in  martyrdoms,  as  those  of 
St  Bartholomew  and  St.  Sebastian ;  in  dead  Christs  ;  in  inquisitorial 
punishments ;  in  hermits  and  hard-featured  monks  undergoing  penance. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  a  school  of  painting  and 
design,  contains  several  exquisite  paintings  by  Kibera,  Cano,  and  Murillo. 
But  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  Murillo,  representing  Saint  Isabel  of 
Hungary  applying  remedies  to  the  head  of  a  beggar-boy  afflicted  with 
scald-head.  The  genius  of  the  painter  has  thrown  around  the  Queen  bo 
much  angelic  loveliness  in  the  performance  of  this  act  of  Christian 
charity,  that  one  scarcely  views  with  disgust  the  running  sores  of  the 
ragged  beggar  in  the  fore-ground.  This  splendid  tableau,  like  many 
others,  was  carried  off  by  the  French,  but  was  restored  to  Spain  after  the 
battle  of  "Waterloo.  Connected  with  the  Academy  is  a  Museum  of  Natu- 
rai  History,  which  is  rich  in  valuable  specimens  from  the  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, and  mineral  kingdoms.  The  native  specimens  from  the  mineral 
kingdom  are  rich  and  abundant,  and  show  tlie  wealth  which  for  ages  has 
lain  dormant  in  this  land,  where  the  feeling  of  enterprise  scarcely  exists. 
The  varieties  of  beautiful  marbles  appeared  to  be  endless ;  there  were 
also  jaspers,  agates,  copper-ores,  and  numerous  specimens  of  native  virgin 
gold  and  silver. 

Living  is  dear  at  Madrid,  although,  on  the  whole,  less  expensive  than 
at  London  or  Paris.     The  country  around  the  city  being  very  barren, 
nearly  all  the  objects  of  consumption  are  brought  from  a  distance ;  and 
as  the  means  of  transportation  are  so  poor — almost  every  thing  being 
carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  donkeys — and  the  charges  so  high, 
this  greatly  enhances  the  price  even  of  the  necessaries  of  life.     Water  is 
an  aKicle  of  traffic  here,  and  is  vended  in  the  streets  to  the  passenger 
who  is  athirst,  and  brought  by  the  carrier  daily  to  your  door.  *  Wood 
also  sells  at  about  one  dollar  of  our  currency  the  hundred  weight,  for  it 
is  all  brought  from  a  distance,  the  Castiles  being  almost  barren  of  trees. 
Vegetables  are  nearly  proportionately  dear,  and  all  articles  of  luxury  from 
abroad  are   exorbitantly  high;   for,  independently  of  the  high  tariff 
imposed  upon  them,  the  transportation  from  the  sea-coast  is  very  costly. 
No  one  should  quit  the  Castiles  without  paying  a  visit  to  the  Escurial, 
which  is  atx>ut  eight  leagues  distant  from  Madrid.     After  leaving  the 
walls  of  the  city,  the  country  is  a  perfect  wilderness ;  and  the  road,  which 
was  constructed  at  a  great  expense,  has  been  neglected  for  so  many  years, 
that  it  requires  considerable  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  driver  to  keep 
his  carriage  from  overturning  in  the  numerous  deep  ruts  and  holes  that 
every  where  abound.     After  a  ride  of  six  or  seven  dreary  leagues,  the 
gloomy  pile  arose  before  me,  seated  in  solitary  state  at  the  foot  of  the 
snow-capped  Guadarama,  a  palace  in  a  wilderness.     Tliis  vast  pile,  a  con- 
vent and  palace  combined,  was  reared  by  Philip  H.,  son  of  Charles  V., 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  during  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin,when  he 
invoked  the  aid  of  Saint  Lorenzo^  on  whose  day  it  was  fought.     The 
tirst    stone  was  laid   in   1663,  and  it  was  completed  in   1684.     This 
immense  structure,  measuring  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  from  east  to  west,  pos- 
sesses no  architectural  beauties,  and  is  imposing  only  from  its  size.     As 
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San  Lorenzo  was  roasted  alive  on  a  gridiron,  tlie  pious  founder  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  duty  in  carrying  out  his  vow  to  have  the  building  con- 
structed after  the  manner  of  a  gridiron ;  and  on  ascending  to  the  dome 
of  the  church,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  pile,  this  arrangement  is  at 
once  perceived.  At  each  angle  of  the  edifice,  which  is  a  rectangular 
parallelogram,  a  square  tower  makes  one  of  the  feet  of  the  gridiron  ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  eastern  facade  a  long  line  of  buildings  pro- 
ject, which  form  the  Royal  Palace  and  represent  the  handle.  The 
interior  of  the  parallelogram  is  divided  into  courts,  which  form  the  inter- 
stices in  the  bara  of  the  gridiron,  and  the  church,  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  whole,  represents  the  body  of  the  Saint 

Nothing  can  produce  a  more  curious  effect  upon  the  mind  than  to  be- 
hold this  vast  building,  with  its  courts,  its  fountains,  and  its  wide-extended 
gardens,  amid  a  frowning  wilderness.  Deserted  by  royalty  and  by  the 
monkish  train  that  once  thronged  its  cloisters,  it  appears  like  some  grand 
mausoleum,  reared  as  an  everlasting  memorial  of  the  folly  of  its  founder. 

The  facade  is  cut  up  by  innumerable  windows,  which  detract  greatly 
from  its  beauty.  The  grand  entrance  is  ornamented  with  eight  Doric 
columns,  between  which  are  placed  statues  of  the  apostles.  Passing 
through  the  great  portal,  you  enter  a  vast  quadrangular  court,  called  the 
^Patio  de  los  Reyes^  or  court  of  the  kings ;  and  immediately  in  fix)nt  is 
the  portal  of  the  church,  after  the  same  style  as  the  grand  entrance,  and 
ornamented  with  six  colossal  statues  of  the  Kings  of  the  tribe  of  Jutlah. 
A  vestibule  now  leads  to  the  church,  into  whose  sacred  precincts  no  one 
can  enter  without  a  feeling  of  awe.  The  architectural  effect  is  really  sub- 
lime, and  its  solemnity  appeared  to  me  to  be  heightened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cold,  naked  granite- walls.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  from  the  centre  four  enormous  pillars  shoot  from  the  marble 
pavement  to  support  a  stupendous  cupola,  painted  in  fresco  by  Luca 
Giordano.  The  high  altar  is  of  marble  and  jasper,  and  the  retablo  is 
adorned  with  paintings  and  gilded  statuary.  On  each  side  of  it  there 
is  an  oratory,  which  was  used  by  the  royal  family  when  they  attended 
mass.  Above  the  oratories  are  placed  numerous  bronze  statues  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture ;  among  which  are  Charles  V.  and  Isabel  his  wife,  Philip  IL 
and  three  of  his  wives,  beside  other  dignitaries.  The  oratory  on  the  left 
side  of  the  altar  communicates  directly  with  the  palace,  and  iC  was  in  this 
small  room  that  Philip  II.,  the  founder  of  the  Escorial,  breathed  his  last. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  in  this  monkish  cell  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  sickness,  which  continued  for  several  years  before  the  close  of  his  life ; 
for  here  he  could  see  the  oflSciating  priest  at  the  altar,  and  go  through 
his  daily  devotions  at  mass  while  lying  in  bed.  There  are  forty  minor 
altars  surrounding  the  church,  many  of  which  are  irx  marble  and  jasper, 
and  decorated  with  magnificent  paintings. 

From  the  body  of  the  church  I  passed  into  the  Relicario,  or  recepta- 
cle for  relics,  where  I  saw  an  extraordinary  collection  of  antiquities.  The 
monk  who  acted  as  my  guide  ran  over  the  list  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
ever  and  anon  crossing  himself  when  he  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
most  venerated.  Here  were  the  bones  of  the  right  arm  and  hand  of 
Saint  Luke,  spines  from  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  pieces  of  the  true  cross*, 
beside  the  usual  assortment  of  relics  to  be  found  in  all  Spanish  churches. 
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I  turned  to  an  old  Spaniard  who  bad  come  with  me  in  the  diligence 
from  Madrid,  and  who  I  knew  was  a  good  Catholic,  and  asked  him  if  he 
believed  these  were  true  relics.  He  very  drily  replied: -'No,  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it.  A  few  days  since,'  said  he,  *•  I  brought  an  old  friend 
of  mine  from  a  distant  province  to  visit  this  place,  and  when  I  saw  the 
devotional  feelings  with  which  he  viewed  these  things,  it  caused  me  to 
smile.  When  ho  perceived  my  incredulity  he  was  much  surprised,  and 
said,  *  What !  have  you  not  faith  in  these  sacred  relics  ?'  And  pointing 
to  the  bones  of  Saint  Luke :  *  Do  you  not  believe  these  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  holy  apostle  ? '  I  replied  to  him :  *  Ca !  hombre,  son  huesos  de 
borrico !'    Pshaw,  man !  they  are  the  bones  of  an  ass !' 

The  French  carried  off  a  rich  booty  from  the  Relicario,  which  Philip  11. 
took  great  pride  in  enriching.  The  hundreds  of  silver  shrines  in  which 
the  relics  were  contained  were  seized,  and  their  contents  scattered  on  the 
floor ;  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  the  full-length  silver  statue  of 
San  Lorenzo,  beside  numerous  other  objects  of  value,  were  likewise  taken, 
and  the  whole  melted  down,  for  easy  transportation. 

From  the  Relicario  I  descended  to  the  Pantheon,  a  chapel  beneath  the 
church,  which  is  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.  The  stair- 
way by  which  it  is  reached  is  of  the  most  beautifully  variegated  marble. 
Two  large  flambeaux  were  brought,  to  light  up  this  abode  of  the  dust  of 
royalty,  whose  gloomy  precincts  are  guarded  by  a  strong  iron-grating. 
The  form  of  the  chapel  is  octagon,  and  the  interior  is  constructed  entirely 
of  marble  and  jasper.  The  remains  are  deposited  in  marble  urns,  placed 
in  niches  one  above  the  other,  with  the  names  of  the  deceased  written  on 
each.    One  side  is  appropriated  to  the  males,  and  the  other  to  the  females. 

I  was  now  conducted  through  the  vast  cloisters.  The  principal  one 
forms  a  square  of  two  hundred  feet  each  way,  the  walls  of  which  are 
painted  in  fresco.  This  is  a  type  of  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  the  central  one,  which  is  called  the  '  Patio  de  los  Evangelistas.'  The 
latter  is  laid  out  in  a  beautiful  garden,  with  flower-beds  and  grass-plots, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  Doric  temple,  the  interior  of  which  is 
entirely  of  beautifully  variegated  marble  and  jasper.  Four  large  niches 
on  the  outside  of  the  temple  contain  colossal  marble  statues  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, with  symbolical  figures  crouching  at  their  feet,  which  throw  a  jet 
of  water  into  a  basin  placed  in  front  of  them.  Solitude  now  reigns  in 
these  vast  courts,  which  once  teemed  with  a  monkish  tribe ;  and  their 
silence  is  seldom  disturbed,  except  by  the  echoing  footsteps  of  the  travel- 
ler whom  curiosity  leads  to  visit  this  cold  and  cheerless  abode. 

I  proceeded  now  to  the  palace,  which,  as  was  stated,  forms  the  handle 
of  the  gridiron.  The  royal  apartments  display  the  remains  of  past  splen- 
dor, in  the  faded  hangings  of  embroidered  white  satin  which  coyer  the 
walls ;  in  the  inlaid  work  of  rare  and  most  beautiful  woods,  mingled  with 
incrustations  of  steel  and  gold,  which  cover  the  doors  and  windows ;  and 
in  the  exquisite  arabesques  and  numerous  frescoes.  But  there  was  nothing 
which  delighted  me  so  much  as  the  ancient  tapestry  which  adorned  seve- 
ral of  the  rooms.  The  colors  of  these  seemed  as  bright  as  when  they 
came  from  under  the  hands  of  the  workman ;  and  in  their  design  and 
finish,  appeared  to  me  to  equal  the  finest  specimens  to  be  seen  at  the 
manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  at  Paris,    The  apartments  occupied  by 
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Philip  II.,  whicli  remain  exactly  as  when  he  left  them,  are  exceedingly 
plain.  The  furniture  of  the  bed-room  of  this  monarch,  who  reigned  in 
two  worlds,  consisted  of  two  chairs,  two  wooden  stools,  and  a  small 
wooden  bedstead. 

Having  surveyed  the  palace,  I  was  conducted  through  the  vast  garden 
to  the  east  of  the  monastery,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  the  Caaa  del 
Principe,  a  miniature-palace,  built  for  Charles  IV.  when  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias,  in  1772.  This  little  palace  is  a  casket  of  precious  jewels,  in  marble, 
jasper,  inlaid-work,  arabesques,  frescoes,  and  paintings ;  very  pretty  to  look 
at,  yet  to  my  republican  ideas  it  seemed  to  be  a  foolish  outlay  of  public 
money  to  satisfy  the  whim  of  a  spoiled  child  of  royalty. 

Here  ends  my  visit  to  the  Escurial.  My  description  is  merely  the  hasty 
glance  of  a  traveller  at  its  most  prominent  features ;  for  to  describe  such 
an  edifice  thoroughly  would  require  a  study  of  weeks,  and  a  duodecimo 
volume  would  scarcely  contain  all  that  might  be  said  upon  the  subject 

On  my  return,  I  found  great  rejoicings  at  Madrid.  The  Queen  had 
given  birth  to  a  princess,  and  in  honor  of  the  occasion  the  windows  and 
balconies  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles,  the  public  buildings,  and  the  man- 
sions of  the  wealthy  were  decorated  with  rich  hangings  of  silk  and  vel- 
vet Bands  of  music  paraded  the  streets,  the  whole  population  appeared 
to  be  abroad,  and  I  witnessed  for  the  first  time  something  like  an  excite- 
ment among  a  Spanish  populace.  a.  t.  u. 
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T  IS  8weet»  when  from  the  evening  skies 
The  stars  look  forth  like  angels'  eyes, 
To  think,  that  'mid  their  glowing  sphereSi 

Redeemed  from  sorrow,  care  and  pain, 
The  dead,  the  loved  of  other  years, 

Await  our  meeting  there  again, 
When  our  tired  souls  shall  cost  away 
Those  cumbrous  robes  of  sin  and  clay. 

Ye  stars  that  gem  the  crown  of  night, 
Shall  we  not  tread  your  realms  of  lights 

And  by  your  hallowed  lustre  trace 
Those  dim  and  half-forgotten  forms, 

The  lineaments  of  each  loved  face, 
That  faded  from  a  world  of  storms. 
When,  like  tired  children  at  their  play 
They  slept  beside  life's  ru^ed  way  t 

Will  crown  and  spotless  robe  enfold 
Entire  those  features  loved  of  oldf 

Methinks  't  were  sweet.,  in  realms  of  bliss^ 
To  hear  again  the  kindly  voice ; 

To  meet  those  eyes  that  beamed  in  this 
With  love  that  made  our  hearts  rejoice ; 
And  find  outstretched  the  deathless  hand. 
To  greet  us  in  that  *  better  land.'  r.  c  c  ra  >.  ♦. 
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THE      STOKMS       AND      STARS      OF      MARCH, 


BT  hb*.  SLUtu  ott  BOmra  ltoms. 


Haesh  is  the  yoice  and  loud  the  war 

Of  storms  in  that  ungenial  time, 
When,  leaving  southern  lands  afar, 

The  sun  wf&es  up  our  northern  clime: 
Tlie  lonff  white  surges  of  the  deep 

Then  oreak  on  eyery  wailing  shore^ 
And  foaming  down  each  rocky  steep, 

The  mountain-torrents  rage  and  roar. 


like  rapiers  driyen  with  yenffefdl  thrust^ 

On  breast  and  brow  the  cold  winds  beat^ 
And  rushing  hail,  or  troubled  dust^ 

Sweeps  the  rough  road  and  echoing  street: 
The  groaning  woods  are  bleak  and  bare^ 

The  yiolet  slumbers  yet  unseen, 
And  those  wide  fields  and  pastures  wear 

No  welcome  tint  of  early  green. 


But  God,  with  all  a  Father's  loye. 

When  Earth  thus  reft  of  beauty  lies^ 
Reyeals  in  blazing  pomp  aboye 

The  wonders  of  His  radiant  skies: 
Look  thou  on  Nicht's  refulgent  aroh. 

When  that  moe  hour  \hj  gladness  man^ 
And  thou  shalt  find  in  ragmg  liarch 

The  month  at  once  of  storms  and  start. 


For  lo  I  the  great  Obiow  burns^ 

Descending  in  the  cloudless  west^ 
And  red  Aroturub  now  returns^ 

Beaming  at  eye  a  sacred  ffuest: 
Far  up^  in  circles  broad  and  bright^ 

The  Bear  and  Lion  moye  and  shme^ 
While  SxEius  lifts  his  orb  of  light, 

And  fills  our  hearts  with  thoughts  diyine. 


TboB,  eyer  thii%  when  storms  arisen 
And  all  is  dark  and  joyless  here^ 

He  sets  before  our  lonsing  eyes 
The  glories  of  that  loftj^  sphere : 

When,  sorely  tried,  we  grieye  alone. 
Or  sink  beneath  Oppression's  rod, 

Hs  whispers  from  Hu  starry  throne^ 
'  Look  up,  0  mamI  and  nusr  nr  GodI ' 

YOU  ZLL  22 
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p    E     A    c    s 


a    T       i    O    B    M 


Lead  me,  Piaci^  by  pleasiDg  streams; 
Be  thou  the  angel  of  my  dreams ; 
Fill  all  the  sails  of  Hope  for  me ; 
Guide  my  bark  smoothly  o'er  the  sea ; 
The  Sea  of  Life;  so  strange,  so  xtist, 
Where  rocks  and  wrecks  and  snares  are  cast 
I  have  seen  wrong  o'er  right  prevail, 
The  noble  struggle  hard,  yet  fail ; 
In  form  the  weas,  in  heart  the  braye^ 
60  down  in  mourning  to  the  g^'ave. 
I  know  not  where  my  bark  may  glide, 
"What  rocks  are  hidden  by  the  tide ; 
How  wild  the  winds»  how  fierce  the  heat^ 
That  may  upon  my  being  beat: 
Time,  Time  alone  can  answer  well, 
And  Death  the  moral  truly  tell. 
PUUturgh,  (Pa.,)  1853. 


LANGUAGE  AS  A  VEHICLE  OF  THOUGHT. 

Goldsmith  tells  us  of  a  carriage  called  the  *  Fame  Machine,'  in  which 
he  saw  some  of  the  great  men  of  his  time  taking  passage  for  the  Temple 
of  Fame,  but  from  which  the  unappreciative  driver  would  have  excluded 
him,  in  his  desires  to  enter,  had  he  not  jumped  on  behind  as  the  coach 
was  starting.  By  a  figure  of  speech  in  common  use,  language  is  called 
the  vehicle  of  thought;  and  happy  is  he  who  can  be  carried  in  the  unos- 
tentatious manner  of  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  to  that  far-off  temple, 
diffusing  perpetual  pleasantness  along  the  way. 

It  may  be  well,  in  considering  tins  figure  of  speech,  to  observe  that 
the  coach  is  not  so  important  as  tlie  passengers.  It  is  made  for  them, 
not  they  for  it  Language  is  no  more  than  a  means  of  conveying  idea& 
If  it  is  destitute  of  these,  it  is  like  a  wagon  rattling  in  proportion  to  its 
emptiness.  Fill  it  with  men,  or  specie,  or  corn,  and  it  will  be  less  noisy. 
It  may  not  arrest  the  attention  so  well  when  full  as  when  empty,  but  it 
answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed  better.  So  of  a  work 
all  words  with  no  ideas ;  it  may  go  rattling  up  and  down  the  highways 
of  the  kingdom  of  letters  in  noisy  emptiness,  when  the  design  of  it  is  to 
carry  precious  food  to  hungry  intellects,  or  transport  coin,  stamped  in 
the  mint  of  genius,  to  enrich  impoverished  minds.  Therefore,  the  vehi- 
cle must  be  used  to  convey  thought  of  some  kind,  and  not  be  altogether 
empty,  if  it  would  be  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

but  then  the  vehicle  must  suit  the  thought.  A  weighty  and  impress- 
ive idea  requires  strong  language;  beautiful  sentiment  requires  beau- 
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tifiil  language;  and  the  occasional  monarcba  of  thought  that  appear 
ought  never  to  go  out  but  m  royal  equipage.  There  are  thoughts  so  un- 
impressive and  so  worthless  that  they  never  ought  to  appear  in  public, 
and  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  splendid  vehicles  are  provided  for  them. 
And  so  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  noble  and  kingly  thought  appears 
to  disadvantage  when  it  limps  along  the  world's  high-way,  dad  in  rags. 
Tet  how  much  better  is  a  king  in  rags  than  a  beggar  in  the  unbecoming 
robes  of  royalty  1  An  ass  in  lion's  skin  will,  in  time,  be  detected  and 
consigned  to  its  little  round  of  obscurity. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  taking  a  stroll  along  the  principal  thorough- 
fiure  of  our  metropolis,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  magnificent  equipage 
making  its  way  through  the  crowd  of  various  vehicles  that  thronged  the 
street  The  footman  and  driver  were  in  livery  of  olive  trimmed  with 
gold  lace,  and  from  the  whiteness  of  their  cravats,  one  mi^ht  have  ima- 
gined them  (had  it  not  been  too  profane)  ^superannuated^  clergymen, 
driven  to  this  menial  pursuit  for  a  livelihood.  The  horses  rolled  the 
smoke  of  pride  through  their  nostrils,  and  pranced  in  the  conscious  de- 
light of  being  employed  in  the  service  of  greatness.  So  resplendent  was 
the  carriage,  that  passing  objects  were  reflected  by  the  unstained  varnish 
as  from  a  mirror.  As  I  looked  upon  it,  I  wondered  why  the  clumsy 
onmibuses,  groaning  with  their  loads  of  mere  ordinary  people,  and  the 
heavy  drays  and  carts,  filled  with  merchandise,  and  the  dirty  market- 
wagons,  piled  with  beef^  pork,  and  grain,  did  not  all  turn  more  aside,  so 
as  to  let  this  splendor  roll  by  unobstructed.  Surely,  thought  I,  some 
great  personage  is  here.  There  must  be  that  within  which  warrants  all 
this  display  without.  And  so  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  who  it 
might  be  that  was  riding  along  in  such  state.  Going  to  the  edge  of  the 
pavement,  I  stood  still ;  and  as  it  dashed  along,  flinging  some  mud  from 
its  aristocratic  wheels  into  my  vulgar  face,  I  beheld,  to  my  surprise,  only 
a  sour-looking  litUe  lady,  pale  and  cadaverous,  caressing  a  poodle ;  and 
I  overheard  a  passer-by  say,  sneeringly,  ^  Mrs.  Dashie,  splurging  on  the 
proceeds  of  her  husband's  sales  of  cod-^h  1 '  As  I  passed  on,  looking  now 
and  then  at  the  fine  array  of  books  displayed  in  the  large  windows  of 
book-stores,  I  wondered  how  many  authors  were  trying  to  drive  along 
the  crowded  high-way  of  letters  in  a  similar  dashing  style.  Book  after 
book,  bedizened  with  gold,  bearing  an  imposing  title,  and  heralded  by 
the  roar  of  a  thousand-voiced  press,  passes  for  something  great  for  awhile ; 
but  when  you  come  to  examine  the  contents  closely,  under  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  discovering  some  great  and  lordly  thought  that  will  elicit 
the  soul's  admiration,  or  some  noble  sentiment  that  will  rouse  all  its 
powers  to  action  in  the  mission  of  *  good-will  to  men,'  you  too  often  turn 
away  in  deep  disappointment  and  disgust,  that  all  is  but  display  of  lan- 
guage and  gilding  around  some  sickly  afiection  or  snarling  conceit.  It 
is  a  shameful  perversion  of  things  to  construct  a  great  equipage  of  words, 
brilliant,  noisy,  and  pompous,  only  to  convey  a  poor  little  dog  of  an  idea 
through  an  afternoon's  airing  of  present  admiration.  Put  the  yelping 
thing  into  a  kennel ;  feed  and  nurse  it  there,  if  you  will,  till  it  barks  away 
its  brief  existence ;  but  don't  put  it  in  royal  equipage,  with  the  solicit udey 
of  humanity  sacrificed  to  its  worthlessness ;  and  then  have  the  presump 
tion  to  send  it  out  on  the  thoroughfare  of  life's  dearest  interests,  to  draw 
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the  attention  from  the  great  and  good  thoughts  which  there  do  con- 
gregate in  fflorious  procession — thoughts  of  preciousness  and  power,  that 
are  the  pnde  of  nations  and  the  delight  of  happy  homes ;  and  which^ 
as  they  move  along  in  statelinees,  and  grandeur,  and  attractiTe  lovelinesB, 
bring  to  our  ears  the  advancing  tread  of  those  thundering  legions  that 
are  conducting  the  world's  great  monarchs  of  song,  from  Greece,  Italy 
and  England,  on  down  throu^  the  ages  to  come.  We  can  afford  to  stop 
awhile  m  the  hurry  of  life's  pursuits,  and  behold  this  triumphal  march 
of  thoughts  that  have  conquered  so  much  of  the  ignorance  and  misery 
of  manUnd,  even  though  we  be  left  covered  with  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
the  way.  Contemplating  it  in  solenm  silence,  as  one  after  another  of 
these  conquerors  passes  under  review,  we  are  stimulated  in  our  humble 
efforts  to  do  something,  too,  that  shall  make  the  world  better  and  hap- 
pier for  our  having  lived  in  it. 

Language,  beside  being  adapted  to  its  purpose  of  conveying  bought 
by  being  strong,  or  beautiful,  or  stately,  just  as  the  thought  is  weightTy 
beautiftu,  or  kingly,  should  be  simple  in  its  structure.  Great  writers  and 
speakers  are  always  distinguished  oy  simplicity.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
them,  because  they  have  the  ability  to  handle  the  subjects  upon  which  they 
write  or  speak  with  clearness  and  without  ostentation.  A  multiplicity 
of  high-sounding  words  may  delude  the  ignorant  into  admiration  of  a 
man's  profundity,  when  he  simply  does  not  understand  his  subject,  ot 
wishes,  conscious  of  littleness,  to  swell  himself  into  envied  greatness. 
Loud  and  long  talkers  or  bombastic  writers  always  remind  us  of  the  frog 
In  the  &ble,  who,  not  content  to  be  simple  croakers,  explode  in  the  at- 
tempt to  fill  the  land  with  boisterous  bellowings.  The  language  of 
Homer  is  simple ;  so  is  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Webster,  of  Milton, 
Shakspeare  and  Dickens,  as  also  that  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith.  And 
there  m  the  sweet,  the  diarming,  the  unapproachable  simplicity  of  the 
Bible.  How  sublime,  how  awfully  grand  and  holy,  how  precious  and 
consoling  the  thoughts,  but  how  few  and  brief  the  words  I 

I  remember  hearing  an  anecdote  often  reUted  of  a  great  and  good 
preacher,  a  man  of  genius  and  of  learning,  whose  influence  in  the  Church 
IS  as  vast  as  it  is  s^utaiy,  and  who  was  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  of 
style  and  earnestness  of  manner  almost  apostolic,  that  is  too  good  to  be 
left  unrecorded.  One  Sabbath  afternoon,  ne  was  preaching  in  a  country 
school-house  where  it  was  customary  for  young  students  in  theology  to 
practise  their  eloquence,  when  an  old  lady  present,  not  esteeming  the 

sermon  as  highly  as  those  of  Dr.  A 's  junior  brethren  and  pupils, 

remarked  after  service, '  Beally,  I  do  n't  think  Dr.  A is  such  a  great 

man,  for  /  understood  every  word  he  said,^  The  preacher  thought  this 
the  highest  compliment  ever  paid  him. 

Great  men,  anxious  to  present  their  subject,  not  themselves,  do  it  in 
much  the  same  way  as  artists  make  statues,  who  do  not  conceal  their 
creations  with  gaudy  dress,  but  only  cast  around  them  a  thinness  and 
graceful  flowing  of  drapery  which  reveals  the  symmetry  of  form,  the 
harmony  of  parts,  and  the  excellence  of  the  whole.  Therefore,  it  be- 
hooves the  dandies  of  literature,  who  sometimes  make  a  poor  display  of 
wit  in  a  grand  display  of  words,  to  doff  their  splendor  and  be  sensible. 
If  they  have  any  thing  to  say,  let  it  be  said  without  fuss,  parade,  or 
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affectation,  and  the  world,  perchance,  will  listen  with  becoming  respect. 
If  they  would  reach  the  Temple  of  Fame,  let  them  not  start  out  in  too 
great  state,  but  rather  imitate  the  example  of  Groldsmith,  who,  content 
with  a  seat  behind  the  coach,  is  now  a  more  conspicuous  passenger  than 
the  greater  dignitaries  within.  p.z.^. 

Smg-Smg,  February  »<**  18U. 


AtUny,  1853. 


LIFE'S       HOROLOGE, 


BT    ik    iraW    OOVTKIBUTOB. 


Thx  little  time-pieoe  all  the  day 

Ticketh,  ticketh  eonstantly ; 
At  weary  work  or  pleaaaDt  play, 
XJnnotioed,  still  it  ticks  away, 

Tiekizig,  ticking  silently. 

But  when  the  midnight,  dark  and  cold, 
Comes  and  shutteth  out  the  day, 

Then  it  ticketh  lond  and  bold : 

As  each  moment's  swiftly  told, 
To  the  spirit  seems  to  say : 

I  am  echoing  forth  the  number 

Of  the  unheeded  steps  of  Time ; 
He  whose  eye-lids  nerer  slumber, 
And  whose  form  no  years  encumber, 
But  is  ever  in  his  prime. 

liko  my  voice,  man  heedeth  never. 

In  the  mom  or  noon  of  life, 
That  the  shades  of  eve  will  gather, 
And  this  life's  light  shroud  for  ever, 

With  its  vain  ambition  rife. 

But  when  age,  all  cold  and  drear}', 

Boweth  low  his  manly  form. 
And  his  tottering  steps  are  wearj, 
And  no  yoices  kind  and  cheery 

Greet  him  now  as  in  life's  mom : 

Then,  alasl  his  spirit  heareth 

The  great  life-clock  beating  fast ; 
And  the  hands  the  dial  nearetli. 
Where  his  soul,  now  fainting,  fearetU 
That  each  stroke  will  be  its  last. 

In  eaoh  breast  a  clock  is  beating 

Through  the  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
And  a  record  there  is  keeping 
Of  the  moments  swiftly  fleeting. 
Hastening  ever  from  our  sight. 
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BTMN  TO  DBATH 


ar  a.  w.  mooKWBx.iM 


0  Death  I  Destroyer,  Prince,  Deliverer ! 

1  fain  would  offer  up  one  hymn  to  thee; 
Though  vain  it  may  be  deemed,  since  he  who  sang 
The  ThanatopM  hath  addressed  thine  ear 

In  numbers  stately  as  the  mighty  roll 
Of  the  great  billows  that  precede  the  storm : 
Yet  I,  too,  Conqueror  I  beneath  thy  feet 
Lay  this  my  votive  hymn ;  for  I  have  felt 
Thy  stem,  relentless  power,  and  I  have  given 
Into  thy  cold  embrace  the  mortal  part 
Of  one  far  dearer  to  me  than  my  hfe ; 
The  gentle  boy  whose  little  form  we  laid 
To  moulder  in  thy  dark  and  narrow  home^ 
Weeping,  but  yet  submissive  to  our  fate  I 

Wave  o'er  my  hearts  ye  leaves  that  know  no  sound 

Save  the  sad  ebb  and  flow  of  Life's  great  sea  1 

And  thou,  thick-brooding  Ni^ht!  that  moum'st  in  weeds 

Of  solemn  darkness  o'er  the  buried  day, 

Lend  my  wild  harp  your  winds,  whose  rising  wail 

Is  like  me  mournful  music  of  my  soid ; 

And  let  your  garments  trail  in  deepening  gloom 

Around  me,  whilst  thou,  bending  from  l£e  blast, 

Liftest  thy  voice  in  the  grim  wilderness  — 

A  *  melancholy  sound.'    Now,  far  along 

The  vale  engiufed  in  blackness,  lights  are  seen 

Twinkling  from  windows  where  the  mourner  weeps 

In  silence  o'er  the  d^ad ;  or  where  the  sound 

Of  lute  and  viol  keeps  the  merry  foot 

Of  joy  astir ;  chiding  thy  rapid  flight, 

So  swift  thou  bring'st  the  dawn.    Thou,  too,  like  Death, 

In  one  vast  brooding  shadow  veil'st  the  world ; 

And  man  himself  doth  fear  thy  stormy  face, 

Even  as  the  spirit  fears  to  venture  forth 

Into  the  vast  unknown  ;  yet  thou,  erelonff. 

Even  as  the  night  of  death,  shalt  fade  and  flee 

Before  the  steps  of  morning. 

Come  then,  Death  I 

With  thy  stem  images,  the  shroud  and  pall ; 

For  thou  dost  teach  a  more  exalted  faith 

Than  all  the  creeds  of  cold  philosophy ; 

And  in  thine  hand  thou  hola'st  an  even  scale, 

By  which  all  men  are  judged.    The  wretch  who  goes 

Hungering  by  the  waj,  ^nd  he  who  counts 

His  riches  o'er  by  thousands ;  he  who  wrings 

From  the  hard  hand  of  poverty  its  mite, 

And  he  who  begs  a  crust  in  charity ; 

Thou  hold'st  them  all  within  thine  even  grasps 

Nor  is  there  a  gradation  in  the  scale 

Of  being  that  thou  dost  not  level    Thou 

Tear'st  from  the  hypocrite  his  mask  of  shame^ 
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And  ftopp'st  the  evil  man  ere  half  his  davs 

Are  numbered,  or  his  cup  of  wrath  is  full ; 

Bearing  him  to  that '  melancholy  bourne ' 

Where  no  repentance  comes :  and  thon  dost  stand 

Beside  the  Cnristian  in  his  djing-hour, 

The  sure  and  faithful  friend  that  sets  him  free 

From  life  and  all  its  sad  infirmities 

That  he  may  go  to  his  appointed  rest, 

Where  tears,  and  cares,  and  sorrow  are  unknown. 

Conqueror  I  Deliverer  I  thou  hast  been  maligned  I 
Yea,  man,  from  the  beginniop,  on  thy  name 
Hath  heaped  opprobrious  epithets,  and  called 
Thee  monster — even  while  yet  his  guilty  hands 
Made  haste  to  offer  sacrifice  anew 
Unto  War's  dreadful  Moloch  ;  at  his  feet 
Lying  'mid  undistinguished  heaps  of  dead. 
Women  and  children  driven  from  their  homes 
To  die  among  the  slain ;  the  blaze  of  towns 
Kindlinff,  meanwhile,  lus  hellish  altax^fires — 
A  horrid  holocaust  I 

Thus  hast  thou  been 
Even  from  the  first  accused  of  violence 
More  than  is  thine  by  nature.    Though  thou  comest 
Clothed  in  the  pestilence,  and  makest  the  marts 
Of  populous  cities  dumb ;  yea,  though  thy  hand 
Be  full  of  terrors^  wherewith  thou  dost  smite 
The  sons  of  men — sickness,  and  fell  disease, 
And  dire  calamities  by  fire  and  flood  — 
Tet  these  are  not  enoturh ;  for  man  himself, 
Even  while  he  loathes  thee  with  a  natural  dread, 
Makes  thee  the  umpire  of  his  wickedness. 
Forcing  thee  to  the  lists  of  his  dread  wars, 
Upon  whose  fate,  perchance,  may  hang  the  fame 
Of  some  detested  tyrant,  or  the  g^n 
Of  some  small  principality,  not  worth 
The  life  of  one  poor  peasant. 

Terrible 
Thou  art,  O  Death  I  and  mighty  is  thy  power : 
For  even  in  thy  natural  lineaments 
Thon  wear'st  a  heartless  mockery,  that  shakes 
Our  firmest  faith,  and  makes  us  what  we  are  — 
Thine  enemies  by  nature.    Didst  thou  take 
None  but  the  scum  and  dr^  of  human-kind 
Unto  thy  cold  embrace,  or  didst  thou  seal 
No  lips  save  those  who  impiously  blaspheme 
The  name  of  the  Aliiiobtt,  it  were  well ; 
For  earth  would  doubly  gain  in  that  it  lost 
But  these  are  not  thy  triumphs,  nor  is  tliis 
Thine  errand  on  the  earth ;  fbr  thou  dost  close 
The  lids  of  gentle  eyes  that  softly  shone. 
And  steaFst  the  crimson  from  sweet  lips  that  knew 
No  other  speech  than  love ;  and  thou  dost  lay 
Thine  icy  hand  upon  fair  forms,  for  whom 
Our  hearts  go  mourning  to  the  sepulchre. 
Leaving  us  dust  and  ashes.    Faith  and  Hope 
Alone  tnou  sparest  undimm'd,  and  by  th«>ir  fires 
We  watch  and  wait,  until  thou  call'st  us  hence 
To  tread  tliy  dark  and  undiscovered  voidl 
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MY        FIRST        SPEECH 


BT       RALPB      KOAirOS*. 


'  Opt  has  it  been  my  lot  to  marie 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark.' 

Doubtless  every  man  remembers  some  one  among  the  number  of 
bis  preceptx)r8  whose  eccentricities  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  his 
youthful  fancy.  Such  men  have  a  separate  and  isolated  individuality 
distinguishing  them  from  all  others.  We  delight  in  lingering  over  their 
memories,  whether  they  flogged  us  for  our  delinquencies,  or  petted  us 
for  our  faithfulness.  There  is  an  instinctive  respect  and  veneration  en- 
gendered in  our  bosoms  for  oiur  teachers,  akin  to  that  we  feel  for  our 
parents.  Ay,  how  many  of  us  are  there  who,  in  looking  back  upon 
our  school-days,  can  remember  how  often  we  have  sworn  upon  the  idtar 
of  our  high  dudgeon,  that  if  we  ever  grew  to  be  men,  we  would  revenge 
our  injured  inuocence ;  and  yet  how  few  of  us  would  not  become  bene- 
factors if  in  our  power  I  Let  us  thank  Heaven  for  the  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude, and  proceed. 

In  my  tenth  year,  I  commenced  ^ing  to  school  to  a  very  eccentric 
English  gentleman  by  the  name  of  'turner.  He  was  well-educated,  and 
had  that  ease  and  elegance  ci  manner  which  are  acquired  by  intercourse 
with  the  world.  The  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated,  and  many  ques- 
tions were  asked  in  regard  to  the  occupation  in  which  he  had  been  bred, 
but  no  reliable  information  was  ever  obtained.  His  familiarity  with,  and 
fine  rendering  of  Shakspeare,  induced  many  to  believe  him  to  be  an  actor. 
The  truth  of  this  conjecture  remained  buried  in  his  own  bosom. 

To  me  he  had  the  air  of  one  who  had  retired  from  some  great  metrop- 
olis in  disgust,  choosing  his  temporary  home  among  obscure  country 
villages,  where  he  could  vegetate  and  take  his  ease.  When  his  means 
gave  out,  and  something  had  to  be  done  to  obtain  a  livelihood,  he  chose 
to  have  a  gang  of  boys  about  him,  and  thus  secured  both  amusement 
and  support.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  children,  and  had  many  pete 
amongst  the  boys,  and  kept  the  school  in  an  uproar  on  many  occasions 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  them.  One  little  incident  wiU 
give  an  idea  of  his  humor :  Our  scnool-house  was  situated  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village,  surrounded  by  a  large  grove  of  trees.  It  was  a 
wooden  frame,  fastened  together  with  pins,  weather-boarded  on  the  out- 
side, and  lathed  on  the  inside.  The  space  between  the  outside  boards 
and  the  inside  laths  was  chinked  with  mud.  In  this  mud  all  the  numer- 
ous kinds  of  reptiles  stowed  themselves  snugly  away  for  the  winter,  and 
there  remained  luxuriating  in  torpidity  until  the  genial  sun  of  spring 
thawed  them  out.  Wide  boards  were  fastened  against  the  stancheons 
supporting  the  frame-work,  slanting  at  a  con vcb lent  angle,  and  served 
for  writing-benches.  By  the  same  law  of  cause  and  eliect,  the  genial 
sun  which  thawed  out  a  snake  would  also  make  a  lazy  boy  drowsy ;  au<l 
when  he  wheeled  around  his  face  toward  the  widl  and  leaned  his 
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elbows  upon  the  writing-desk,  bis  bead  came  in  close  contact  with  the 
mud. 

On  one  occasion,  as  one  of  Turner's  pet-boys  bad  fallen  asleep,  a  large 
snake  was  discovered  protruding  bis  bead  from  tbe  wall,  and  was  lei- 
surely surveying  bis  unconscious  companion.  Tbe  natural  instinct  of  tbe 
snake  made  bim  fork  out  bis  tongue  with  fearful  rapidity  at  the  sight  of 
an  enemy.  At  this  juncture  tbe  snake  was  discovered  and  immediately 
reported  to  Turner.  Turner  rose  up  from  bis  seat,  and  walking  over 
softly  on  bis  tip-toes,  amused  himself  by  poking  straws  in  tbe  boy's  eat- 
as  be  enjoyed  his  siesta.  Tbe  boy  snorted  and  rubbed  bis  nose,  as  be 
half-unconsciously  moved  his  head  from  right  to  lefl,  until  tbe  frequent 
repetition  of  the  tickling  caused  bim  to  raise  up  lazily,  rub  his  eyes,  and 
finally  to  open  them.  The  panic  with  which  be  was  seized  upon  finding 
a  huge  snake  glaring  bis  fiery  eyes  upon  bim,  can  well  be  imagined,  and 
he  gave  a  yell  that  disturbed  the  peaceful  citizens  at  a  mile's  distance. 
To  add  to  bis  terror,  Turner  pounced  upon  him  from  behind  as  if  in 
great  alarm,  crying  out  at  the  top  of  bis  voice : 

*For  God's  sake,  Bill,  don't  eat  him ;  he's  not  good  raw  I '  whilst  Bill, 
ahnost  choked  between  fright  and  anger,  turned  round  and  replied : 

*  Who  tbe  d 1  do  you  think 's  going  to  eat  him?' 

It  was  at  this  school  that  one  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  of  my 
boyhood  occurred.  The  first  examination  in  which  I  had  to  take  a  prom- 
inent part  was  about  to  come  ofij  and  old  Turner's  vanity  was  aroused  to 
make  a  sensation.  It  was  suggested  to  my  father  tbat  in  the  approach- 
ing exercises  I  could  figure  largely  by  making  a  speech.  This  touched 
my  good  mother's  pride,  and  she  proposed  to  add  interest  to  the  occasion 
and  incentives  to  the  scholars,  by  presenting  a  pound-cake  to  the  boy 
who  was  named  victor  in  the  coming  contest.  The  idea  was  caught  up 
as  a  good  one,  and  I  went  to  work  night  and  day  to  commit  to  memory 
tbe  *  Chameleon.'  It  must  have  been  laughable  to  have  seen  me  prac- 
tising before  the  glass  to  make  my  gestures  ^ace^l  and  efiective. 

The  citizens  of  our  little  village  were  all  mvited  to  attend  the  exam- 
ination, and  judges  were  appointed  to  award  tbe  prize.  It  was  the  origi- 
nal intention  to  give  the  whole  cake  to  one  boy ;  but  Turner  suggested 
that  as  my  mother  had  presented  it,  and  as  I  would  most  probably  get 
it,  it  would  appear  rather  selfish  and  vain-glorious.  It  was  then  decided 
that  tbe  cake  should  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and  given  to  tbe  three 
best  speakers.  This  decision  was  promptly  acceded  to  by  my  mother, 
and  the  largest  oven  to  be  found  was  put  into  requisition,  so  that  the  one 
third  of  tbe  aforesaid  cake  should  stUl  prove  a  very  desirable  prize. 

Boys  in  those  days,  as  well  as  now,  were  all  fond  of  cake,  tbe  only 
difference  being  probably  that  they  get  it  oftener  now ;  and  great  was 
the  ambition  and  the  struggle  to  obtain  a  share  of  that  famous  big  one. 
Tbe  woods  around  tbe  school-house  were  echoing  far  and  near  with  the 
sounds  of  voices  in  anxious  preparation.  Some  of  the  competitors  were 
mounted  upon  stumps  and  fallen  logs,  declaiming  to  parties  of  chosen 
friends  and  favorites.  Others  had  their  books  propped  open  against  the 
trees,  to  take  a  peep  when  at  a  loss  for  a  word,  and  leaving  both  bauds 
free  to  saw  the  air.  All  were  displaying  a  degree  of  energy  and  activity 
tliat  no  amount  of  punishment  could  have  elicited. 
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What  a  lesson  to  teachers  and  parents  to  employ  rewards  and  not 
punishments  in  the  goyermnent  of  schools  and  families !  What  noble 
and  generous  impulse  of  our  nature  was  ever  quickened  by  fear  ( 

At  length  the  days  of  preparation  were  over,  and  the  time  for  action 
was  at  hand.  The  school  was  large,  the  day  was  fine,  and  the  good  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  turned  out  in  great  numbers.  Many  a  fond  mother's 
anxious  heart  beat  high  on  that  momentous  occasion,  as  she  donned  her 
prettiest  bonnet  and  newest  gown  to  do  honor  to  her  darling  son,  who 
was  to  achieve  immortal  honors  and  prodigious  profits. 

Ah !  what  one  of  us  who  reads  these  humble  reminiscences  can  restrain 
swift-winged  Memory  as  she  &ithfully  recalls  our  individual  cases,  caus- 
ing each  one  to  exclaim,  in  the  sincerest  prayer  that  his  fond  heart  ever 
ofiered, 

*  God  bless  my  mother  1 ' 

The  first  hour  was  spent  in  the  recitations  of  the  junior  classes,  llieii 
came  the  examinatfon  in  the  higher  branches.  But  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ertion to  make  the  exercises  interesting,  the  time  wore  heavily  away,  and 
every  eye  was  a  faithful  needle  pointing  to  the  old-fashioned  clock  in  the 
corner,  and  watching  with  manifest  impatience  for  the  sun  to  reach  the 
meridian,  when  the  youn^  cocks  were  to  begin  to  crow.  As  a  still 
greater  incentive  to  exertion,  the  quarter-section  of  cake  was  elevated 
upon  a  high  stand,  and  to  each  parent's  eyes  loomed  up  like  the  expectr 
ancies  in  a  rich  uncle's  will.  Boy  after  boy  delivered  his  speech.  All 
received  tokens  of  approbation  from  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  many 
were  honored  with  hearty  cheers  from  the  company.  How  well  I  re- 
member my  rapid  glances  at  my  father  and  mother,  as  each  candidate 
ascended  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  approbation,  thus  demanding 
still  greater  efibrts  from  me  to  sustain  my  reputation  and  cany  off  the 
prize.  As  their  faces  paled  before  the  resplendent  geniuses,  I  pitied  their 
anxiety,  and  longed  for  my  turn  to  come  to  relieve  meir  agonizing  doubts. 
At  length  the  name  of  Ralph  Roanoke  was  called,  and  I  arose  with  an 
amount  of  impudence  and  self-possession  perfectly  irreconcilable  with 
my  present  well-known  diffidence.  All  eyes  were  turned  upon  roe,  and, 
looking  around  with  a  kind  of  *Veni,  vidi,  vici'  air,  I  waited  for  my 
mother's  quiet,  approving  smile,  and  my  father's  expression  of  triumph, 
and  then  began : 

*  Opt  hu  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proudi  conceited,  talking  spark, 
Returning  flrom  his  flnished  tour, 
Grown  ten  times  perter  than  before/  ete.,  ete. 

As  I  proceeded,  there  was  a  marked  sensation,  and  I  became  so  confident 
of  getting  the  cake,  that  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  which,  although  very  charm- 
ing in  itself;  was  well-nigh  losing  me  the  cake.  The  thought  would  keep 
intruding  itself,  ^  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  Must  I  hand  it  around,  as 
my  mother  wishes  me,  or  not  ? '  Thus  my  castles  kept  on  increasing, 
until  my  speech  became  a  secondary  thing,  and  I  began  to  hesitate  and 
stammer  for  the  next  line.  Just  then  an  ill-natured  chap,  who  had  no 
hopes  of  success,  whispered  quite  audibly  to  his  next  neighbor :  *  Jim,  that 
fellow 's  got  no  bottom.  His  brass  has  gin  out,  and  he^  goin  to  let  down 
on  the  first  quarter  stretch.'  This  cutting  remark,  and  the  sudden  anpa- 
rition  of  my  father's  anxious  countenance,  restored  me  to  myself;  and  on 
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reaching  the  point  where  the  dispute  about  the  color  of  the  chameleon 
was  to  be  determined,  I  delivered  the  following  lines  in  my  happieat 
nuumer: 

'  *  Well,  then,  at  onee  to  end  the  dovbt/ 
Replies  the  man, '  1 11  turn  him  out ; 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I  ^re  aet  him, 
If  yon  do  nH  find  him  black,  1 11  eat  him !  * ' 

then,  dwelling  upon  the  *  eat  him '  long  enough  to  get  my  white  pocket- 
handkerchief  out  of  my  bosom,  ready  for  a  grand  flourish  at  the  climax, 
I  gave  the  last  two  lines  with  killing  effect : 

<  Ha  said —then  Aill  before  their  eight 
Produced  the  beast — and  to !  H  waa  white  * ' 

Having  thus  delivered  my  speech  to  my  entire  satis&ction,  I  took  my 
seat  beside  my  mother,  amidst  rounds  of  applause,  fully  conscious  that 
I  deserved  the  whole  cake,  and  half  mad  that  I  had  been  swindled  out 
of  it  by  the  new  arrangement  of  dividing  it  between  three. 

The  judges  put  their  heads  together,  and  gave  their  award  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  village  magistrate  proceeded  to  divide  the  cake  accord- 
ing to  law.  After  its  division,  three  boys  were  called  up,  amongst  whom 
waa  Ralph  Roanoke,  and  each  one  received  a  share  amidist  the  cheers  of 
the  company.  T  other  fellows  grabbled  up  their  pieces,  and  with  one 
bound  out  of  doors  into  the  wc^ds,  they  ran  to  enjoy  it  on  the  same 
&vorite  spot  where  they  had  struggled  m  the  preparation  for  it,  whilst 
I  acceded  to  my  mother's  earnest  entreaties  to  act  *  like  a  little  gentle- 
man,' and  cut  up  my  portion  into  small  pieces,  and  proceeded  to  hand  it 
round  to  the  ladies.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  me  that  the  cake 
had  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  It  was  &r  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted  by  any  common  effort  of  humanity.  As  I  went 
round  the  room  from  bench  to  bench  where  the  ladies  were  seated,  my 
*'  pile '  was  diminishing  at  every  step,  like  the  leaves  of  autumn  before 
each  blast  of  the  pitiless  storm,  and  my  politeness  was  ^  fast  oozing  out 
at  my  finger-ends.'  An  occasional  sign,  growing  louder  and  more 
frequent,  could  not  be  suppressed,  and  Melancholy  might  have  marked 
my  lengthened  visage  for  her  own,  but  for  a  new  train  of  feeling  which 
was  suddenly  awakened. 

Pursuing  my  melancholy  round,  asking  eveiy  lady  to  have  a  piece, 
and  inwardly  wishing  every  one  who  did  take  any  at  the  d — 1,  my  cake 
was  reduced  to  but  one  solitary  morsel ;  my  heart  concentrated  all  its 
hopes  and  affections  upon  that  remnant  which  common  poCteness  had 
rescued,  and  I  felt  determined  to  save  it.  But  just  as  I  was  passing  the 
last  lady,  who  had  kindly  refused  to  rob  me,  her  son  sitting  by  her  side 
snatched  it  from  the  plate.  This  was  too  much  for  any  boy  of  ten  years 
of  age  to  bear,  however  well  trained  in  the  manners  of  *  a  little  gentle- 
man ; '  and  without  a  moment's  reflection — in  fact,  as  if  all  consciousness 
had  deserted  me — I  gave  him  a  blow  with  my  clenched  fist,  which  rolled 
him  over  and  over,  screaming  and  yelling  under  the  benches.  But  he 
still  clutched  the  cake  as  if  in  a  death-struggle,  whilst  the  company  set 
up  a  shout  of  laughter  whose  merry  echo  reverberated  through  the 
woods,  and  brought  back  Hhem  t'other  fellows,'  wiping  their  mouths 
Hud  sucking  their  teeth,  (hungry  /toiu  as  they  were,)  and  reenraging  the 
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'  little  gentlemaD,'  who  was  just  then  mentally  realizing  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  that  *the  proof  of  the  puddbg  lies  in  the  eating/ 
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I  BATS  Been,  in  an  old  painting  grouped  with  Spanish  Dons  of  yore^ 
How  GoLUXBin  landed  gloriouiuy  upon  San  Salvador, 
'Mid  the  gentle-waying  palm-trees»  and  the  cocoas  thin  and  tall, 
And  the  awe-struck  natiyes  flocking  to  the  New-World*s  festival 

Here^  the  ships  lie  in  the  offing;  there^  the  boats  in-shore  are  naoored; 
While  the  fiery  light  of  Cancer  on  the  stirring  scene  is  poured-*- 
On  the  bright  sea-weed  and  couches  vhich  lie  strown  upon  the  shore. 
And  a  thousand  tropio-brilliants  which  were  never  seen  before. 

Ustl  the  holy  priest  is  chanting  I    Hark  I  the  gladsome  shouts  that  ring  I 
Lol  he  takes  possession  of  the  soil  for  God  and  for  the  King  I 
The  lofW  croBs  reared  in  the  midst  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon, 
While  ^ey  wave  the  royal  banner  of  Cktstile  and  Arragon. 

And  when  I  saw,  I  pondered  on  the  untold  of  the  hear^ 
The  bursting  joy,  the  throbbing  hope,  these  new-found  diores  impart; 
What  old  Columbus  spake  and  Uiought^  and  what  his  soldiers  fel^ 
As  all  before  the  holy  cross  with  deep  devotion  knelt 

I  have  seen  a  real  vision  brighter  than  that  picture  old. 
Where  men,  and  not  their  semblance,  moved  together  stem  and  bold ; 
Where  earth  and  air  were  glowing  in  the  tropic  heat  and  lights 
And  the  natives  were  as  awewitrudc  when  we  burst  upon  their  sight 

And  gpreat  ships  lay  in  the  offing,  like  huge  creatures  on  the  brine, 
And  tiie  surf-boats  crowded  wim  the  troops,  in  long  and  measured  line: 
Thev  start  together ;  in  each  prow  a  soldier  ready  stands^ 
WitiL  his  foot  upon  the  gunwale  and  a  banner  in  his  hands : 

A  banner  furled  I    Ah  I  who  shall  land  the  foremost  on  the  shore. 

And  wave  the  stars  and  stripes!    They  strive,  they  strain  upon  the  oar; 

Ko  sound  is  heard  amid  the  nost  but  the  plashing  of  the  blade, 

And  the  faintly-rippling  waters,  where  the  eastern  breeze  has  strayed 

Hurrah  I  the  first  keel  grates  I    Hurrah  I  he  leaps  into  the  sea, 
And  with  a  thrilling  shout  unfurls  the  banner  of  the  free  I 
Hark  I  the  shrouds  of  evetj  vessel,  manned  with  sailors  many  a  score. 
Send  back  in  triple  force  the  shouts  that  echo  from  the  shore. 

Brief  space  to  tell  you  how  the  foe  our  greetings  did  refuse ; 
How  we  diut  the  brave  hidalgos  up  in  high-walled  Vera  Cruz; 
And  built  an  outer  wall  beside  of  men  and  fire  and  brase^ 
Enclosing  every  avenue  and  sealing  every  pass. 
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Flrom  north  to  W68t»  a  liTinff  arc,  we  span  their  towering  pride 
From  gulf  to  where  again  the  gulf  sends  up  his  rushing  tide: 
While  to  the  south  we  planted  firm  our  batteries  fieree  and  grim  — 
The  bull-dogs  of  the  trenches  set  to  tear  them  limb  from  limb. 

But  ere  the  bloody  sport  began,  our  high-souled  hero  spake 
To  the  city  and  the  garrison :  '  For  holy  Pity's  sake 
Send  out  your  women  and  your  babes^  that  when  this  fight  begin. 
We  may  be  men  to  men  opposed,  true  manly  fame  to  win.' 

'  Not  so,*  the  dastards  said :  '  not  so ;  we  will  defend  them  here : ' 
But  they  kept  them  as  a  good  excuse  for  after  crayen  fear. 

'Then  God  defend  them  well  I '  said  Soott,  "t  is  Hs  idone  who  oan ;  * 
He  waved  his  hand  for  signal,  and  the  batteries  began. 

Ay!  io  hear  the  bomb-shells  bursting  through  the  houses  of  the  town. 
Through  the  azotea*  tearing,  through  the  entrewelo\  down. 
To  where  upon  the  lower  floors  sit  mothers  pale  with  fright — 
Mothers  and  clinging  children  seeking  shelter  from  the  fight  1 

Listen!  as  their  thunder  echoes  to  the  trenches  I    With  it  comes 
Woman's  shrieks  and  infants'  screams  amid  the  stirring  roll  of  drums ; 
Ah,  as  many  a  fierce  besieger  hears  the  melancholy  note. 
He  thinks  of  his  own  wife  and  babes»  and  his  heart  is  in  his  throat 

And  now  Moriscan  towers,  bri^htljr  gleaming  in  the  sun. 
And  domes  of  pictured  porcelain,  rignt  fair  to  look  upon, 
Are  losing  half  their  beauty  as  these  thunderbolts  of  war 
Burst  o'er  the  spires  and  downward  spread  the  desolation  far: 

When  lo  I  a  stgnal-yoice  is  heard  passing  from  man  to  man : 
'  Cease  firing  1  cease  firing  I '  't  was  thus  the  burden  ran ; 
And  from  uie  '  Gate  of  fiercy '  a  larse  white  flag  is  seen. 
Borne  by  a  horseman  pricking  fast  aer  the  broaS  plain  between. 

'  Hurrah  1  the  place  surrenders  t'  the  far-famed  fort  is  our^ 
And  prostrate  at  our  yery  knees  the  foe  in  terror  cowers  I 
*Ay,  tenor  J '  he  craves  our  pity:  *Ay,  tenor  t '  presents  the  keva 
'^y,  eenoTf  I '    *  Give  us  quarter,  if  your  noblenesses  please  1  '^ 

Aht  I  would  you  had  been  there  to  see  a  goodly  sight  that  mom. 
How  with  trumpets^  and  with  beating  drums^  and  standards  high  up-borne, 
We  marched  into  their  strong-hold,  and,  'mid  dallying  airs  of  spring; 
Wide  o'er  their  lofty  palace-roof  the  stars  and  stripes  did  fling. 

Ko  smiles  were  on  their  faces  as  they  wandered  forth,  I  ween ; 
Ko  sorrow  sat  on  ourt:  only  smiling  eyes  were  seen. 
Until  the  women  passed  alon^,  and  children  pale  and  sad— 
Then  the  Saxon  shout  grew  silent^  then  no  longer  were  we  glad. 

Goo  keep  the  poor  unsheltered  ones  I  God  guard  their  grieyous  lot  I 
God  bless  our  army  and  its  chief;  ay,  God  bless  General  Soorrl 
Rest  we  not  lone  to  rust  our  blades,  or  check  our  war-blood's  flow, 
Bat  onward  still  and  upward  to  the  walls  of  Mexico  I 

*  Tbs  flat  roof  arranged  as  a  promenading-place  in  the  erenlngs. 
t  French,  entretoL 
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A   OOOD    ANOEL. 

ScHAUNARD  and  Marcel,  who  had  been  grinding  awaj  valiantly  a  whole 
morning,  suddenly  struck  work. 

*  Thunder  and  lightning!  it's  hungry!'  cried  Schaunard.  And  he 
added  careleifely,  *  Do  we  break&st  to-day  ? ' 

Marcel  appeared  much  astonished  at  this  very  inopportune  question. 

*How  long  has  it  been  the  fashion  to  dine  two  days  running?*  he 
asked.  *And  yesterday  was  Thursday.'  He  finished  his  reply  by  tracing 
with  his  rest-stick  the  ecclesiastical  ordinance : 

*  On  Frldfty  eat  no  meat, 
Nor  aught  reaembling  it/ 

Schaunard,  finding  no  answer,  returned  to  his  picture,  which  repre- 
sented a  plain  inhabited  by  a  red  tree  and  a  blue  tree  shaking  branches ; 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  sweets  of  friendship,  which  had  a  very  philo- 
sophical effect.  At  this  moment  the  porter  knocked ;  he  had  brought  a 
letter  for  Marcel. 

'  Three  sous,'  said  he. 

*  You  are  sure  ? '  replied  the  artist.    *  Very  well,  you  can  owe  it  to  us.' 
He  shut  the  door  in  the  man's  face,  and  opened  the  letter.    At  the 

first  line,  he  began  to  vault  round  the  room  like  a  rope-dancer,  and  thun- 
dered out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  this  romantic  ditty,  which  indicated 
with  him  the  highest  pitch  of  ecstasy : 

*  Tnaaa  were  four  Juveniles  in  ovr  atieet ; 
Tbey  fell  no  sick  they  oonld  not  eat ; 
They  carried  them  to  the  hospital — 

Tal !  tal : !  tal !  I !  tal ! ! ! ! » 

'  0  yes  I'  said  Schaunard,  taking  him  up : 

*  Tbbt  put  all  four  into  one  big  bed, 
Two  at  the  feet  and  two  at  the  head.* 

*  Think  I  do  n't  know  it  ? '  continued  Marcel. 

*  Tbbri  came  a  Sister  of  Charity  — 

Ty!  ty!  teell  toe'?' 

*  If  you  do  n't  hush,'  said  Schaunard,  who  suspected  signs  of  mental 
alienation,  *  I  '11  play  the  allegro  of  my  symphony  on  the  Influence  of 
Blue  in  the  Arts^    So  saying,  he  approached  the  piano. 

This  menace  had  the  effect  of  a  drop  of  cold  water  in  a  boiling  fluid. 
Marcel  grew  calm  as  if  by  magic.     ^Look  there !'  said  he,  passing  the 
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letter  to  his  friend.  It  was  an  invitation  to  dine  with. a  deputy,  an 
enlightened  patron  of  the  arts  in  general  and  Marcel  in  particular,  since 
the  latter  had  taken  the  portrait  of  his  country-house. 

'  For  to-day,'  sighed  Scnaunard.  *  Unluckily  the  ticket  is  not  good  for 
two.  But  stay  I  Now  I  think  of  it,  your  deputy  is  of  the  govemineiit 
party ;  you  cannot,  you  must  not  accept.  Your  principles  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  partake  of  the  bread  which  has  been  watered  by  the  tears  of 
the  people.' 

*Bahl'  replied  Marcel,  'my  deputy  is  extreme  radical;  he  voted 
against  the  government  the  other  day.  Beside,  he  is  going  to  get  me  an 
order,  and  he  has  promised  to  introduce  me  in  society.  Moreover,  this 
may  be  Friday  as  much  as  it  likes ;  I  am  as  famished  as  Ugolino,  and  I 
mean  to  dine  to-day.    There,  now ! ' 

*  There  are  other  diflSculties,'  continued  Schaunard,  who  could  not  help 
being  a  little  jealous  of  the  good-fortune  that  had  fallen  to  his  friend's 
lot.     *  You  can't  dine  out  in  a  red  flannel  shirt  and  slippers.' 

*  I  shall  borrow  clothes  of  Rodolphe  or  CoUine.' 

'  Infatuated  youth !  do  you  forget  that  this  is  the  twentieth,  and  at  this 
time  of  the  month  their  wardrol^  is  up  to  the  very  top  of  the  spout  ? ' 

*  Between  now  and  five  o'clock  I  shall  find  a  dress-coat'  / 

*  I  took  three  weeks  for  one  when  I  went  to  my  cousin's  wedding,  and 
that  was  in  January.' 

'  Well,  then,  I  shall  go,'  said  Marcel,  with  a  theatrical  stride.  '  It  shall 
never  be  said  that  a  miserable  question  of  etiquette  hindered  me  from 
making  my  first  step  in  society.' 

*  Without  boots,'  suggested  his  friend. 

Marcel  rushed  out  in  a  state  of  agitation  impossible  to  describe.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours  he  returned,  loaded  with  a  false  collar. 

*  Hardly  worth  while  to  run  so  far  for  that,'  said  Schaunard.  *  There 
was  paper  enough  here  to  make  a  dozen.' 

*  But,'  cried  Marcel,  tearing  his  hair,  *  we  must  have  some  things — con- 
found it ! '  And  he  commenced  a  thorough  investigation  of  every  comer 
of  the  two  rooms. .  After  an  hour's  search,  he  realized  a  costume  thus 
composed : 

A  pair  of  plaid  trowsers,  a  gray  hat,  a  red  cravat,  a  blue  waist-coat, 
two  boots,  one  black  glove,  and  one  glove  that  had  been  white. 

*  That  will  make  two  black  gloves  on  a  pinch,'  said  Schaunard-  *  You 
are  going  to  look  like  the  solar  spectrmn  in  that  dress.  To  be  sure,  a 
colorist  such  as  you  are ' 

Marcel  was  trying  the  boots,  Alas  I  they  were  both  for  the  same  foot ! 
The  artist,  in  despair,  perceived  an  old  boot  in  a  comer  which  had  served 
as  the  receptacle  of  their  empty  bladders.     He  seized  upon  it 

*  From  Garrick  to  Syllable,'  *  said  his  jesting  comrade ;  *  one  square- 
toed  and  the  other  round.' 

*  I  am  going  to  varnish  them,  and  it  won't  show.' 
*A  good  idea  I     Now  you  only  want  the  dress-coat.' 

*  Oh  I'  cried  Marcel,  biting  his  fists : 

*To  have  one  would  I  f^ve  ten  years  of  life, 
And  this  right  hand,  I  tell  thee.' 


*  Slaitg  for  Sylla  and  Chartbdis. 
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They  heard  another  knock  at  the  door.    Maroel  opened. 
'  Mr.  Schaunard  ? '  inqjuired  a  stranger,  stepping  on  the  threshold. 
*At  your  service,'  repbed  the  painter,  inviting  him  in. 
The  stranger  had  one  of  those  honest  faces  which  typify  the  provin- 
cial. 

*  Sir,'  said  he, '  my  cousin  has  often  spoken  to  me  of  your  talent  for 
portrait-painting,  and  being  on  the  point  of  making  a  voyage  to  the  colo- 
nies, whither  I  am  deputed  by  the  i*efiners  of  the  city  of  Nantes,  I  wiA 
to  leave  my  family  something  to  remember  me  by.  That  is  why  I  am 
come  to  see  you:' 

^Holy  ProvidbncxI'  ejaculated  Schaunard.  *  Marcel,  a  seat  for 
Mr. ' 

*  Blancheron,'  said  the  new-comer ;  '  Blancheron  of  Nantes,  delegate 
of  the  sugar-interest,  Ex-Mayor,  Captain  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
author  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  sugar-question.' 

*  I  am  highly  honored  at  having  been  chosen  by  you,'  said  the  artist, 
with  a  low  reverence  to  the  delegate  of  the  refiners.  *  How  do  you  wish 
your  portrait  taken  ? ' 

'In  miniature,'  replied  Blancheron,  Mike  that;'  and  he  pointed  to  a 
portrait  in  oil ;  for  me  delegate  was  one  of  that  class  with  whom  every 
thing  smaller  than  the  side  of  a  house  is  miniature.  Schaunard  had  the 
measure  of  his  man  immediately,  especially  when  the  other  added  that 
he  wished  to  be  painted  with  the  best  colors. 

*  I  never  use  any  other,'  said  the  artist.  *  How  large  do  you  wish  it  to 
be?' 

*About  so  big,'  answered  the  other,  pointing  to  a  canvas  nearly  twenty 
feet  square.    How  much  will  it  be  ? 

'  Sixty  francs  with  the  hands,  fifty  without.' 

*  The  deuce  it  will  I    My  cousin  talked  of  thirty  francs. 

'  It  depends  on  the  season.  Colors  are  much  dearer  at  some  times  of 
the  year  than  at  others.' 

'  Bless  me  I  it 's  just  like  sugar ! ' 
'  Precisely.' 

*  Fifty  francs  then  be  it' 

*  You  are  wrong  there ;  for  ten  franks  more  you  will  have  your  hands, 
and  I  will  put  in  them  your  pamphlet  on  the  sugar-question,  which  will 
have  a  very  good  effect' 

*  By  Jove,  you  are  right ! ' 

'  Thunder  and  lightning ! '  said  Schaunard  to  himself^ '  if  he  goes  on  so, 
I  shall  burst,  and  hurt  myself  with  one  of  my  pieces.' 
'  Did  you  see  ? '  whispered  MarceL 
*What?' 
'  He  has  a  black  coat' 

*  I  take.    Let  me  manage.' 

*  Well,'  quoth  the  delegate,  *  when  do  we  begin !  There  is  no  time  to 
lose,  for  I  sail  soon.' 

*  I  have  to  take  a  little  trip  myself  dav  after  to-morrow :  so,  if  you 
please,  we  will  begin  at  once.  One  good  sitting  will  help  us  along  some 
way.' 

*  But  it  will  soon  be  night,  and  you  can't  paint  by  candle-light' 
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*  My  room  is  arranged  so  that  we  can  work  at  all  Lours  in  it  If  you 
will  take  off  your  coat,  and  put  yourself  in  position,  we  will  go  on.' 

'Take  off  my  coat !     What  for  ?' 

*  You  told  me  that  you  intended  this  portrait  for  your  family.' 
'  Certainly.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  ought  to  be  represented  in  your  at-home  dress — in 
your  dressing-gown.    It  is  the  custom  to  be  so.' 

'But  I  haven't  any  dressing-gown  here.' 

'  But  I  have.  The  case  is  provided  for,'  quoth  Schaunard,  presenting 
to  his  sitter  a  very  ragged  garment,  so  ornamented  with  paint-marks  that 
the  honest  provincial  hesitated  about  gettmg  into  it. 

*  Very  odd  dress,'  said  he. 

*And  very  valuable.  A  Turkish  vizier  j;ave  it  to  Horace  Vernet,  and 
he  gave  it  to  me  when  he  had  done  with  it.    I  am  a  pupil  of  his.' 

*  Are  you  a  pupil  of  Vernet's  ? ' 

'  I  am  proud  to  be,'  said  the  artist  '  Wretch  that  I  am  I '  he  muttered 
to  himseu^ '  I  deny  my  gods  and  masters  I ' 

'  You  have  reason  to  be,  my  yoimg  friend,'  replied  the  delegate,  don- 
ning the  dressing-gown  with  the  illustrious  origin. 

'  Hang  up  Mr.  Blancheron's  coat  in  the  wardrobe,'  said  Schaunard  to 
his  friend,  with  a  significant  wink. 

*Ain't  he  too  good ! '  whispered  Marcel  as  he  pounced  on  his  prey,  and 
nodded  toward  the  Blancheron.  *If  you  could  only  keep  a  piece  of 
him!' 

'  I  '11  try ;  but  do  you  dress  yourself,  and  cut  Come  back  by  ten ;  I 
will  keep  him  till  then.    Above  all,  bring  me  something  in  your  pocket' 

'  I  '11  bring  you  a  pine- apple,'  said  Marcel  as  he  evaporated. 

Schaunard  set  himself  to  work.  When  it  was  fairly  night,  Mr.  Blanche. 
ron  heard  the  clock  strike  six,  and  remembered  that  he  had  not  dined 
He  informed  Schaunard  of  the  £Act 

*  I  am  in  the  same  position,'  said  the  other ;  *  but  to  oblige  you,  I  will 
go  without  to-day,  though  I  had  an  invitation  in  the  Fauhourg  St.  Ger- 
main. But  we  can't  break  off  now ;  it  might  spoil  the  resemblance.' 
And  he  painted  away  harder  than  ever.  '  By  the  way,'  said  he,  sud- 
denly, 'we  can  dine  without  breaking  off.  There  is  a  capital  eating- 
house  down-stairs,  which  will  send  us  up  any  thing  we  like.'  And  Schau- 
nard  awaited  the  effect  of  his  trial  of  plurals. 

*  I  accept  your  idea,'  said  Blancheron ;  '  and  in  return,  I  hope  you  will 
do  me  the  honor  of  keeping  me  company  at  table.' 

Schaunard  bowed.  '  Keally,'  said  he  to  himself^ '  this  is  a  fine  fellow — a 

very  god-send.    *  Will  you  order  the  dinner  ? '  he  asked  his  Amphitryon- 

*-  You  will  oblige  me  by  taking  that  trouble,'  replied  the  other,  politely. 

*  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  my  boy,'  said  the  painter  as  he  pitched 
down  the  stairs,  four  steps  at  a  time.  Marching  up  to  the  counter,  he 
wrote  out  a  bill  of  fare  that  made  the  Vatel  of  the  establishment  turn 
pale. 

'  Claret!  who's  to  pay  for  it?' 

*  Probably  not  I,'  said  Schaunard, '  but  an  uncle  of  mine  that  you  will 
find  up  there,  a  very  good  judge.  So,  do  your  best,  and  let  us  have 
dinner  in  half  an  hour,  and  on  porcelain.' 

VOL.  xu.  23 
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At  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Blancheron  felt  the  necessity  of  pouring  into  a 
friend's  ear  his  ideas  on  the  sugar-question,  and  accordingly  recited  his 
pamphlet  to  Schaunard,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  piano. 

At  ten,  they  danced  the  galop  together. 

At  eleven,  they  swore  never  to  separate,  and  to  make  Wills  in  each 
other's  favor. 

At  twelve,  Marcel  returned,  and  found  them  locked  in  a  mutual 
embrace,  and  dissolved  in  tears.  The  floor  was  half  an  inch  deep  in 
fluid — either  from  that  cause  or  the  liquor  that  had  been  spilt  He 
stumbled  against  the  table,  and  remarked  the  splendid  relics  of  the  sump- 
tuous feast.  He  tried  the  bottles;  they  were  utterly  empty.  He 
attempted  to  rouse  Schaunard ;  but  the  latter  menaced  him  with  speedy 
death,  if  he  tore  him  from  his  friend  Blancheron,  of  whom  he  was  mak- 
ing a  pillow. 

^  Ungrateful  wretch !'  said  Marcel,  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  handfiil 
of  nuts ;  *  when  I  had  brought  him  some  dinner ! ' 


8ILKNT        LOVE. 


Thou  aakest  me^  my  fair-haired  love, 

Wherefore  my  lips  are  still, 
While  love  within  me  dwelling, 
Familiar  dwelling, 
My  heart  doth  fill 


Bo  then  the  flames  go  singing 
Their  heaven-aspiring  will  f 
They  send  their  sparks  tip  high  and  red  - 
So  high,  so  red. 
And  yet  so  still. 


The  rose,  too,  naught  can  titter 

When  blooming  into  light ; 
She  glows,  and  breathes  her  fragrance  forth. 
Voiceless  forth 
Upon  the  night 


So,  too,  my  rapture  uses, 

Since  thou  my  love  hast  crowned ; 
It  glows  and  blooms  within  my  soul, 
Deep  in  my  soul, 
But  makes  no  sound. 
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Spuhn  the  lines  which  Borrow  tracee : 
Laugh  the  ills  of  life  away. 

Thejr  who  wear  the  gladdest  faces 
Always  live  the  longest  day. 


Why  complain,  though  fortune  press  thee  f 

Why  repine  at  lowly  birth, 
While  contentment  still  may  bless  thee 

With  the  joys  of  pealing  mirth! 


Art  thou  rich  in  pounds  and  rubles? 

Dost  thou  sleep  on  beds  of  down  f 
Laugh  to  see  how  yain  the  baubles 

Which  deceive  the  gaping  clown. 


What  though  now  thy  years  are  many, 
And  thy  locks  are  turning  gray ; 

Hast  thou  not  a  hope  of  any 
Joy  beyond  thy  mortal  day  f 


Thou  hast  dreamed  perhaps  of  glory  ; 

Fate  has  held  thee  under  ban ; 
Still  unknown  to  song  or  story 

Thou  canst  be  a  merry  man. 


Toil  not  after  gilded  sadness  ; 

Let  not  woe  thy  soul  entice ; 
For  the  earth  is  full  of  gladness 

Offered  thee  without  a  price. 


Dost  thou  speak  of  cares  and  troubles  f 
Cares  ana  troublesi  what  are  they  f 

Nothing  more  than  floating  bubbles, 
Whidi  a  laugh  may  drive  away. 


Laugh,  and  charm  the  Fates  to  listen ; 

Hoot  all  gloomy  fancies  down ; 
Thus  shall  Timb  forget  to  hasten, 

And  e'en  Dbath  relax  his  frown. 
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LINES      ON      A      RURAL      SPRING. 


VAOM    TUB    OSmCAV  OV  MOMLBIU 


Flows  this  little  spring  for  eyer, 
Yet  its  waters  murmur  never. 

Gome,  traveller,  rest  thee  here  with  me : 
Come,  and  from  this  spring,  for  e^er 
Flowing  on,  yet  murmuring  never. 

Learn  to  do  good  silently. 


THE     COUNTRY     DOCTOR. 

A  FAITU  I-  U  I.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY:   RE^^KWED   BY  REQUEST. 

BT     OZ.4DHCR     HACI  Tt.     M.    I>. 

Almost  every  town  in  the  country  has  its  Guinea,  or  Black  settlement, 
where  population  thrives,  and  ivory  is  plenty  as  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
Ethiopia  every  where  has  her  distinct  and  separate  quarters,  (like  the 
despised  remnant  of  the  Jews,)  generally  in  the  wooos  or  among  the 
bofi:8,  or  in  some  remote,  suburban  part  of  the  villages,  to  the  leeward  of 
Caucasian  civilization.  There  will  be  found  an  irregular  group  of  hovels 
builded  in  the  peculiar  tottling  style  of  African  architecture,  somewhat 
in  advance  of  the  shanty,  composed  as  if  of  the  remnants  of  old  kitch- 
ens, and  distinguished  by  outside  stairways  not  very  firmly  constructed, 
in  front  of  which,  basking  in  the  sun,  or  arranging  clam-shells  in  the 
hot  sand,  or  circumvallations  of  little  round  cobble-stones,  or  making 
bricks  like  the  ancient  Egyptians  without  straw,  or  creeping,  crawling, 
rolling  over  each  other  with  animal  agility,  will  be  seen  a  number  of 
little  woolly-heads,  as  round  as  pumpkins,  as  fat  as  butter,  and  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  look  at  without  a  smile.  That  there  is  little  distress  or 
starvation  among  this  people  appears  a  wonder,  considering  the  idle  lives 
which  many  of  them  lead,  and  the  amount  of  poisoned  alcohol  which 
they  drink.  Yet  I  have  seldom  known  them  to  be  reduced  to  those 
straits  to  which  white  people  are  often  brought.  The  oleaginous  flesh 
makes  readily  on  their  bones,  from  the  plump,  globular  infent  which 
draws  the  white  stream  from  the  jet-black  breast  of  its  mother,  to  the 
big  muscular  adult,  from  the  pores  of  whose  skin  '  rivers  of  water '  flo'w 
down  in  the  hay-field  when  the  harvest  is  fresh-mown.  The  latter  will 
fling  himself  into  the  middle  of  a  hay-loft  in  the  month  of  July  or  Au- 
gust, beneath  the  almost  burning  roof,  sleep  and  perspire  by  the  hour, 
and  tell  you  that  he  enjoys  it  very  much.  How  the  horses  like  the  hay 
afterward  I  have  not  asked,  as  they  are  somewhat  particular  as  to  wh&t 
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they  eat  or  drink,  but  the  descendant  of  the  Kings  of  Dahomej  is  not 
debilitated  by  the  process.  He  leaps  up  refreshed,  goes  forth  again  to 
his  labors  under  the  sun,  leads  an  irresponsible  life,  has  a  merry  heart,  a 
good  set  of  teeth  which  masticate  well,  and  has  children  with  a  rabbit-like 
velocity. 

As  there  is  little  positive  want,  so  there  is  proportionately  not  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  among  thenL  A  large  portion  of  what  there  has  been 
in  my  vicinity  has  fallen  to  my  share,  I  having  early  possessed  their 
affection,  and  they  have  also  placed  the  strongest  reliance  on  my  profes- 
sional ability.  My  African  practice,  should  I  have  the  ability  or  good- 
luck  to  narrate  it  well,  would  form  the  most  amusing  part  of  my  me- 
moirs. 

Some  of  the  oldest  blacks  whom  I  know  are  distinguished  among 
people  of  their  own  color  as  '  Guinea  Niggers.*  They  have  been  origin- 
ally brought  from  the  coast  of  Africa  in  a  slave-ship,  and  their  &ces  are 
seamed  and  scarred  with  those  unsightly  marks  which  are  either  peculiar 
to  the  native  breeds,  or  which  result  from  branding  them  with  a  hot  iron. 
But  among  the  whole  race  certain  popular  superstitions,  brought  with 
them  from  the  Fatherland,  are  handed  down  and  still  firmly  believed.  I 
have  never  been  called  to  visit  a  sick  black  who  had  not  a  suspicion  of 
being  *  pisoned.'  There  are  certain  of  them  who  have  the  power  by 
charm,  or  incantation,  or  by  an  evil  eye,  or  secret  ministering  of  venom, 
known  to  them  alone,  to  infect  those  agdnst  whom  they  may  entertain 
a  grudge.  They  have  no  power,  however,  over  those  not  of  the  same 
color  as  themselves.  If  they  are  jet-black,  for  instance,  they  cannot 
*  pison '  a  yellow  person  with  their  looks,  and  their  charms  are  only 
ctifectual  against  a  negro  black  as  the  ace  of  spades.  Such  is  the  curious 
tradition  which  they  hold,  and  I  have  witnessed  numerous  illustrations 
of  this  belief.  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  Cuffy  Jones,  who  swelled  up 
like  a  toad,  and  I  accordingly  *  doctored '  him  for  dropsy.    My  medicines 

did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  Cuff  from  time  to  time  responded 

to  my  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  his  health : 

'  Dono,  Massa  Doctor :  do  n't  seem  to  get  no  better.' 

One  day,  while  seated  in  his  hovel,  a  fat  woman  of  his  own  color  came 

in,  and  the  moment  that  she  had  inspected  Mr.  Jones,  formed  a  diagnosis 

of  his  complaint  very  different  from  mine,  and  pronounced  him  to  be 

*pifioned.' 

*  Pisoned  ? '  said  I :  *  what  makes  jrou  think  so,  Dinah  ? ' 

'  Oh !  *  said  she,  shaking  her  head  m  a  knowing  manner,  ^  I  know  what 
I  Jtfuno  f  White  doctor-stuff  won't  cure  him.  Some  body  has  put 
somethin'  or  oder  in  his  way ;  some  nigga,  Massa  Docka.  You  cure 
vrh-ite  folk,  Massa ;  Cuffy 's  pisoned.' 

*  Poh !  poh !  he's  not  pisoned.  He  has  the  dropsy,  Dinah.  You  go 
home  and  mind  your  busmess.  I'll  do  what  is  right  in  his  case ;  and  if 
he  takes  the  prescriptions,  in  course  of  time  he  '11  get  well.' 

Just  then  a  tapping  at  the  door  was  heard,  and  a  young  colored 
-vroman  named  Viney  appeared,  to  inquire  about  the  sick  man. 

*•  That 's  the  hussy ! '  exclaimed  the  other,  rising  suddenly  and  slamming 
tbe  door  in  her  face.  I  found  that  little  was  to  be  gained  by  combatting 
liis  opinion. 
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Dinah  advised  to  call  in  a  distinguishod  colored  phyfiician,  known  as 
Doctor  Troy  Ranters,  who  resided  in  an  Ethiopian  settlement  called 
*  The  Alley,'  very  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  roots,  and  who  went 
about  the  country  on  his  professional  viBits  in  a  cart  propelled  by  a  cow. 
His  cow  was  a  land  creature  in  harness,  as  good  as  an  ox,  better  than 
an  ass,  and  only  inferior  to  an  ill-used  horse.  She  ploughed  his  one-acre 
lot  where  Dr.  Troja  planted  his  herbs,  yielded  milk  for  hia  family,  beside 
carrying  him  about  m  the  cart  He  had  a  mild  and  pleasant  expression 
of  countenance,  with  a  spicef  of  wisdom  in  it,  like  Plato ;  looked  like  a 
Methodist  minister  of  color,  and  was  of  the  age  of  eighty,  or  a  little  over. 
His  white  and  black  practice  in  his  immediate  nei^borhood  was  good, 
though  scarce  equal  to  his  support,  but  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by 
the  filial  affection  of  his  able-bodied  sons,  of  whom  fifteen  were  living, 
and  quite  a  number  were  deceased.  His  daughters,  also,  were  wdi 
married,  several  of  them  to  the  most  respectable  bootrblacks  in  New- 
York. 

One  day  I  met  the  doctor  at  Mr.  Jones's  habitation,  although  not  by 
appointment,  or  in  consultation.  The  moment  that  he  looked  at  the 
patient,  he  shook  his  head  as  if  foul  play  had  been  employed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sorceress  Viney  came  in  to  inquire  how  Cuffy  did.  Guffy 
trembled  from  head  to  foot  like  an  aspen  leaf,  almost  with  the  violence 
of  a  fit,  and  not  until  she  had  retired  could  his  nerves  be  appeased.  Eveiy 
time  that  this  creature  poked  her  head  in  at  the  door,  it  appeared,  on 
inquiry,  that  the  patient  quaked  in  like  manner. 

*  She  come  to  de  house  of 'n  \ '  inquired  the  doctor 

^  Yes,  Sir,  very  often,'  replied  the  attendant ;  ^  she  come  ebery  day  to 
ask  how  he  do.' 

*  She  stay  long  ? '  proceeded  the  doctor. 


^  Sometime  onlv  a  minute — then  she  stay  longer.' 
^  She  look  at  him  right  in  de  eye  f ' 


'  Yes,  right  in  de  eye.' 

'Den  he  shake?' 

'  Oh,  m&ssj  Docka,  you  tink  do  house  come  down ;  he  shake  so  you 
can 't  hold  him,  and  de  sweat  run  off  his  face.  Yesterday,  when  Viney 
come  in,  we  tink  he  die.' 

*De  case  is  very  clear.    Put  out  your  tongue,  you  please.' 

Cuffy  Jones  obeyed,  stuck  out  his  tongue,  and  Doctor  Ranters  said  his 
system  was  badly  pisoned. 

He  then  sat  contemplative  for  a  few  moments,  leaning  like  a  patriarch 
upon  his  staff,  when  he  gave  the  following  sage  advice : 

'  1.  That  Viney  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  approach  the  house, 
she  being  the  cause  of  the  patient's  sickness. 

*  2.  That  Cuffy  Jones  should  drink  a  decoction  of  roots  which  he  pre- 
scribed, and  which  he  proceeded  to  take  out  of  a  small  bag. 

'  3.  That  if  on  the  following  day  they  would  lift  up  a  large  stone  before 
the  door  of  the  house,  they  would  find  a  decayed  onion,  by  stepping  over 
which  the  infection  had  been  produced.  Let  them  take  the  onion  with 
a  pair  of  tongs  and  place  it  in  the  fire.' 

K  this  were  done,  he  held  out  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  patient  would 
recover.    Having  first  prayed  with  him,  and  commended  him  to  the  Lor: 
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he  then  took  his  hat,  cast  a  look  of  benignity  upon  him  enough  to 
reassure  him,  and  amidst  protestations  of  gratitude  from  the  whole  house- 
hold, and  exclamations, '  Come  again,  Doctor  I  come  soon !  De  Lord 
bless  you  1 '  mounted  his  cart  and  drove  his  cow  home  to  the  Alley. 

I  aiterward  learned,  that  when  the  stone  was  removed,  sure  enough, 
there  lay  a  decayed  onion,  which,  the  moment  that  it  was  put  upon  the 
coals,  exploded  instantly  like  a  cannon.  The  patient  soon  after  that  began 
to  mendf  the  swelling  in  his  limbs  went  down,  and  he  ultimately  recov- 
ered. Viney  became  infected  with  her  own  venom,  and  could  not  be 
cured.  As  to  myselfj  I  lost  caste  among  the  Joneses  by  my  want  of  suc- 
cess, while  Doctor  Ranters  was  established  as  the  &mily-physician. 
White  art  avails  little  in  such  cases  against  black  charms  and  incanta- 
tions. I  was  once  called  to  see  a  gemman  who  became  sick  because  the 
Devil  had  stolen  his  fiddle,  and  I  was  unable  to  prescribe  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  instrument.  It  is  supposed  that  some  are  gifted  with  the 
power  to  make  others  of  exactly  of  the  same  shade  of  complexion 
instantly  fall  down,  although  at  a  distance,  as  if  in  a  fit  These  super- 
stitions remind  one  of  similar  ones  among  the  tribes  of  American  Indians. 

The  renowned  surgeon,  Doctor  V b,  of  New- York,  who  is  as  cool 

in  distressing  emergencies  as  an  icicle  at  the  North  Pole,  and  who  can 
whip  off  a  leg  or  an  arm  as  quickly  as  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson,  naiv 
rated  to  me  that,  being  on  the  medical  staff  at  the  time  when  Uncle 
Samuel  waged  war  against  Osceola  and  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  a  terri- 
tory where  Billy  Bowlegs  is  now  seated  upon  the  throne,  he  received  a 
message  from  General  Wild  Cat,  who  was  held  in  durance,  to  come  and 
visit  him.  Wild  Cat,  who  was  very  much  under  the  weather,  had  heard 
of  the  great  ^Medicine-Man,*  and  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could 
give  him  some  relief.  The  ship  lay  at  St.  Augustine,  and  to  satisfy  the 
request  of  the  invalid,  the  Doctor  was  dispatched,  under  escort,  some  ten  or 
fifteen  nules  into  the  country.  The  chief  was  an  old  man,  and  sat  smok- 
ing a  pipe  with  stoical  indifierence.  He  informed  the  medicine-man  that 
he  was  suffering  under  a  spell ;  and  having  heard  much  of  his  fame, 
which  had  gone  abroad  through  the  Indian  country,  he  had  sent  for 
him  to  remove  the  spell.  The  Doctor  replied,  that  he  thought  that  he 
could  cure  him,  but  one  great  diflSculty  lay  in  the  way  which  must  first 
be  removed.  For  as  long  as  those  chains  were  on  his  legs  and  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner,  the  medicines  could  not  take  any  effect  With  the 
reasonableness  and  good  sense  of  this,  Wild  Cat  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  ability  of  the  great  *  Medicine- 


T     H     K         DEAD. 

Tde  dead  alone  are  bleat 
While  they  are  here,  clouds  mar  the  day, 
And  bitter  snow-falls  nip  their  May : 
But  when  their  tempest-time  is  done, 
The  light  and  heat  of  Ueayen's  own  Sua 

Broods  on  their  land  of  rest 
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Deab  home  of  mine,  my  tranquil  nest, 
O'ershadowed  by  the  wing  of  love, 

"Where  youthful  hearts  found  ouiet  rest, 
And  peace  came  like  a  brooding  dove. 

Dear  were  your  pleasant  rooms  to  me, 
With  ceilings  high  and  full  of  lights 

When  first,  in  days  of  careless  glee, 
I  entered  here,  in  bridal  white. 

Dear  were  your  windows,  opening  wide, 
With  glorious  view  of  stream  and  hill ; 

Dear  the  bright  hearth  at  eventide, 
With  one  beside  me  dearer  still. 

For  then  a  boy,  with  eyes  of  blue. 
Crept  to  his  father*8  willing  knee ; 

And  one  with  eyes  of  darker  hue, 
Weary  with  playing,  slept  with  me. 

It  seemed  that  grief  had  passed  us  by, 

So  smoothly  floated  we  along ; 
Scarce  had  we  cause  to  heave  a  sigh. 

And  home  was  full  of  joy  and  song. 

But  ah !  our  cup  of  woe  was  filled. 
Filled  to  the  brim,  in  one  short  day : 

The  little  forms  we  loved  were  stilled,  > 

The  childish  spirits  borne  away. 

Death  came,  a  dark  and  fearful  guest^ 
And  said,  'The  Fatoeb  needeth  tliesel' 

Then  clasped  them  to  his  chilling  breast. 
And  hiished  them  in  eternal  peace. 

With  silent  lips,  we  laid  them  down 
In  one  deep  grave,  with  tearless  eyea» 

Believing  each  would  wear  a  crown 
And  strike  a'  harp  in  Paradise. 

And  dearer  now  each  pleasant  room, 
Since  Sorrow  sits  with  Memory  here, 

Wlierc  flowei's,  in  spring-time's  early  bloom. 
Heavy  with  fragrance,  strewed  their  bier: 

And  where  the  silent  echoes  sleep 

Of  voices  like  a  silver-lute ; 
And  where  we  sometimes  wildly  weep^ 

To  think  they  are  for  ever  mute : 
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And  where  we  waited  long  in  yain. 

In  apite  of  knowledge,  when  the  door, 
Slow  opening;  gave  us  ne'er  aeain 

The  Bound  of  foot-etepa  on  uie  floor: 

And  where  we  ait  beside  the  glow 

Of  evening  fire,  subdued  and  still. 
And  hear  the  drifting  of  the  snow 

That  shrouds  their  grave  upon  the  hilL 
titwbwgk,  January  lOM,  ]653.  m    b    y. 


THE     MOTHER     AND     HER     CHILD 


BT    OIADDB    MAXCBO 
I. 

THE    LITTLE    GIRL'S    DREAM. 

'  With  that,  her  head  sunk  down  upon  her  breaat ; 
Her  cheek  changed  earth,  her  senses  slept  In  rest.* 

The  bed  of  the  little  sick  girl  had  been  placed  so  that  she  might  look 
out  upon  the  flower-garden  close  by  the  house,  and  the  green  fields  just 
beyond,  the  stream  flowing  through  them,  and  farther  on,  the  high  hill»^ 
which  enclosed  the  pleasant  yalley. 

It  was  the  opening  of  a  beautiful  May  morning,  and  the  rays  of  the 
8un  lit  up  the  hills,  warmed  the  new  and  tender  grass,  glanced  on  the 
brook,  played  among  the  flowers,  and  shone  on  the  floor  of  the  little  girVs 
sick-room. 

The  robins  were  singing  their  mournful  song,  and  the  blue-birds  as- 
swered  with  their  soft  and  plaintive  note,  while  (it  was  not  strange,  for  it 
'was  spring)  the  sparrow  carolled  forth  his  merry  roundelay. 

There  was  a  stand  close  by  the  bed,  whereon,  among  the  medicines, 
a  lamp  was  burning.  The  mother  of  the  invalid,  watching  over  her  child 
through  the  long,  dark  hours,  had  forgotten  to  extinguish  it  with  the 
day-light  She  was  sitting  at  the  bed-side  of  the  emaciated  sufferer, 
-who  from  a  night  of  burning  pain  had  fallen  into  a  tranquil  morning 
■dumber. 

The  mother  had  noticed  how  quiet  she  lay.  There  was  no  tossing  to 
fuid.  fro ;  no  restless  movement  as  the  wasting  fever  consumed  the  life- 
blcK>d ;  and  she  noticed,  too,  a  smile  playing  over  the  loved  features  of 
Iier  little  one.  Soon  it  passed  away,  and  then  a  look  (not  such  an  one 
aa  anguish  and  distress  unwillingly  wring  from  the  wretched)  of  sorrow 
roantled  the  face.  The  mother  asked  of  herself  what  this  might  mean. 
Als^  \  it  was  but  a  few  days  past  six  years  since  she  first  felt  the  short, 
faixit  breath  of  her  darling  upon  her  bosom,  and  now  her  daughter  was 
AS  feeble  as  then. 
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The  child  awoke  suddenly,  and  looked  around  as  if  lost  in  amazement. 

*  What's  the  matter,  Mary  ? ' — that  was  the  little  girl's  name. 

'  Nothing,  Mother ;  I  feel  better,'  said  the  sick  one.  Then  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  window,  and  gazed  first  upon  the  flowers,  then  on  the 
fields,  and  the  stream  flowing  through  them,  then  on  the  distant  hills ; 
finally  she  fixed  her  steadfast  look  upon  the  ddes. 

At  length  she  turned  to  her  mother  and  asked : 

*  What  makes  the  birds  sing ! ' 

'  Because  they  are  happy,  dear  I ' 

*Are  birds  ever  sick  ? ' 

'  Sometimes,  Mary.' 

'  Yes,  Mother,  but  they  don't  sing  when  they're  sick,  do  they! ' 

*  No,  my  dear.' 

*  It 's  because  they  're  not  happy,  is  n't  it ! ' 
'  I  think  so,  Mary.' 

The  little  girl  waa  silent,  and  looked  out  af  the  window  again  very 
earnestly. 

^  Motner,  is  not  this  a  beautiful  world  ? ' 

'  Very  beautiful,  Mary.  Why  ? '  and  the  tears  starting  fi'om  her  eyes, 
the  mother  turned  her  head  so  that  her  daughter  might  not  see  them. 
'  Why,  my  dear  ? '  but  the  little  girl  was  thinking  of  something  beside 
the  answer,  and  it  was  not  till  again  inquired  of,  'Why  do  you  ask  that 
question  9 '  that  she  said : 

'  But  there  is  a  world  a  good  deal  more  beautiful  than  this  f '  There 
was  no  reply.    The  tears  ran  fast  down  the  mother's  cheek. 

'  Yes,  mother,  you  used  to  tell  me  so,  and  that  good  people  went  there 
when  they  died.  Little  girls  die  sometimes,  doirt  they  f  Say,  mother, 
do  n't  little  girls  die  sometimes  ? ' 

'Mary!  Maryl' 

'  Little  boys  do.  You  told  me  that  when  Willie  died,  he  went  to  that 
happy  land  where  the  dead  and  gone  become  angels.  Did  you  ever  see 
an  angel?  Mother,  the  lamp's  burning  on  the  stand!  Don't  cry, 
mother ;  I  want  to  tell  you  a  sweet,  sweet  dream  I  had  while  asleep.  I 
have  felt  better  ever  since.' 

'Don't  talk  any  more,  Mary,  it  hurts  you,'  answered  the  listener. 
'^  There,  don't  tiy  to  get  up  again.'  And  she  smoothed  down  a  cool 
pillow  which  she  had  laid  under  the  fevered  head  of  the  sick  child. 

The  little  girl  laid  quite  still. 

In  a  few  moments  she  raised  her  head,  and  asked, '  Mother,  what  makes 
•children  sick!' 

The  parent  thought  a  short  time  for  an  answer.  What  reply  could 
she  give  ?    And  she  simply  said, '  Do  n't  talk,  Mary.' 

The  little  girl  laid  quite  still. 

And  the  robins  out  of  the  window  kept  singing  their  mournful  song, 
.and  the  blue-birds  answered  with  their  soft  and  plaintive  note,  while  (it 
was  not  strange,  for  it  was  spring)  the  sparrow  carolled  forth  his  meny 
iioundelay. 

The  mother  watched  her  child. 
'     The  long  square  of  the  window  grew  shorter  and  shorter  on  the  floor, 
as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher. 
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The  mother  watched  her  child. 

The  sufi'erer  moved  ;  still  it  was  no  pang  that  caused  the  motion ;  for 
her  face  was  as  calm  and  placid  as  the  morning  out  of  doors. 

The  mother  watched  her  child. 

Oh !  the  intensity  of  deep,  abiding,  parental  love ! 

The  little  sick  girl  raised  her  head  and  asked :  *  Won't  you  let  me 
speak  now  ? ' 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  that  request  which  fell  mournfully 
upon  that  mother's  heart  with  a  cadence  tab'ng  no  denial.  And  as  she 
Bat  by  the  side  of  that  wan,  weak  creature,  whose  accustomed  voice 
sounded  so  strangely  in  her  ears,  she  looked  from  the  bed  through  the 
window.  She  saw  the  flowers,  bright  in  the  morning  sun.  She  saw 
the  green  fields  joyous  in  the  verdure  of  spring,  the  silver  waters  danc- 
ing through  them.     She  saw  the  hills  glorious  in  their  pride  and  strength. 

She  did  not  smile. 

Then  she  thought  how  the  frosts  would  descend,  the  winter  come,  and 
desolation  despoil  them  all.  At  last  she  looked  upon  the  sky,  serene  in 
its  eternal  blue,  and  thought  how  far  sui-passing  the  changing  frailties 
of  this  earth  is  the  stability  of  those  things  above. 

Perhaps  she  smiled. 

She  looked  at  the  hills  again,  the  fields,  the  flowers,  and  thought  how 
the  spring  would  return,  the  hills  exult,  the  fields  rejoice,  and  the  flowers 
bloom  again. 

She  did  smile. 

Then  she  turned  to  her  child.  There  had  been  no  answer  to  the  re- 
quest. She  looked  at  the  little  sick  girl  again,  but  she  did  not  see  her ; 
for  the  hot,  round  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  see. 

*  Mother,  won't  you  let  me  speak  now  ? '  said  the  invalid. 

Of  the  twain,  whose  mind  wondered  that  there  was  no  reply  t 

*  What  a  beautiful  garden  I  was  in  I  There  were  no  weeds  in  it.  It 
looked  some  like  ours — as  ours  did  last  spring,  I  mean.  Such  lovely 
flowers !  There  were  great  wide  fields  beyond.  I  walked  alone  in  the 
garden,  and  when  I  picked  a  flower,  it  did  not  fade,  and  another  came  in 
its  place.  I  wish  ours  were  so !  Such  a  delightful  day !  and  there  was 
no  sun.  Away  ofiT,  something  shone  like  a  thousand  church-spires  all 
^Id,  in  a  bright  Sunday  morning.  So  I  went  along  till  I  came  to  a 
river.  A  great  many  people  were  drinking  from  it,  and  so  I  stooped  and 
drank.  When  they  saw  me  do  so,  some  of  them  came  across,  and  led 
me  over  on  the  water,  calling  me  Sister  Mary.  I  wonder  how  they  knew 
jnj  name,  and  what  made  them  call  me  sister !  They  said  so  many 
pleasant  and  kind  things,  that  I  loved  them  all.  What  makes  us  love, 
Mother  ?  Then  a  little  boy  came  to  me.  His  eye  was  just  like  yours, 
Mother ;  and  he  put  his  arms  around  and  kissed  me.  He  said  his  name 
uras  Willie.  Then  we  walked  along  through  the  great  white  fields 
together,  and  he  wove  a  crown  of  flowers,  and  put  it  on  my  head.  And 
he  sung  a  beautiful  song,  which  he  learned  me.  I  can't  sing  it  now,  but 
in  a  few  days,  when  I  get  stronger,  I  will.  By-and-by  we  came  to  a 
great  many  large  houses,  and  we  went  along  till  we  came  to  one  grander 
and  higher  than  all  the  others.     A  great  many  people — they  were  all 
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dressed  in  white — ^were  going  in  and  coming  out,  singing  the  same  tune 
Willie  taught  me.    When  we  came  in — O  mother  I 

•  ••••• 

And  brother  asked  if  we  might  go  and  see  you.  So  we  wished  ourselves 
in  the  garden,  and  there  we  were.  We  found  you  in  the  window,  look- 
ing out.  You  did  not  see  us,  as  we  stood  right  by  you — it  was  so  strange ! 
You  seemed  so  sad  and  lonely.  My  bed  was  pushed  back  into  the  cor- 
ner, all  nicely  made  up,  and  my  dresses  were  hanging  against  the  wall, 
and  you  were  all  alone — so  lonely !  Sometimes  you  would  look  at  the 
dresses  on  the  wall,  then  at  the  bed,  and  then  into  the  garden.  What 
made  you  look  so  lonesome  ?    And  you  said, '  Mary  I  Maiy  I '    I  was 

going  to  speak 

'  Mother,  the  lamp  is  going  out ' 


THE      FaNSRAL. 

*  How  like  a  silent  slream  shaded  with  night, 
And  Klidinfc  softly, 
Moves  the  whole  frame  of  this  solemnity ! ' 

Two  dark  days,  and  two  long,  lonesome  nights  to  the  mother  had 
passed  away,  though  the  spring,  smiling  through  woodland  and  field, 
tripped  to  the  song  of  the  merry  birds,  in  the  soft  sunshine  of  the  flow- 
ering month,  or  in  the  moon-light  whispered  the  story  of  her  birth  to  the 
trembling  leaves. 

Two  dark  days,  and  two  long,  lonesome  nights  to  the  mother  had 
passed  away ;  though  her  daughter,  sweeping  the  harp  of  praise  to  infant 
songs  of  eternal  joy,  knew  not  the  flight  of  time. 

Two  dark  days,  and  two  long,  lonesome  nights  to  the  mother  had 
passed  away ;  and  yet  a  day,  darker  than  those  two  long,  lonesome  nights, 
was  breaking  o'er  the  world. 

And  it  was  Sunday.  She  had  not  slept  that  night ;  so  when  the  early 
morning  forbade  the  stars  to  shine,  the  mother  arose  from  her  tearless 
couch,  tearless  I  She  had  wept  even  as  a  mother  may  weep,  till  the  dry 
eyes  told  the  intensity  of  her  griefi  and  now  the  silent  woe  looked  out 
from  her  heart. 

As  she  entered  the  room,  two  watcher-maidens  on  tip-toe  went  out, 
leaving  her  alone — not  all  alone.  There  was  a  bed  pushed  back  into 
the  corner,  all  nicely  made  up.  She  gazed  upon  it  for  a  moment  Then 
her  eyes  rested  upon  some  little  dresses  hanging  against  the  wall.  Finally, 
she  looked  toward  the  window,  and  exclaimed,  *  Mary !  Mary  ! '  She 
did  not  look  out,  for  the  blinds  were  closed,  and  full  across  the  window, 
but  below  it  resting,  the  proportions  of  a  coflSn  were  revealed  through 
the  black  drapery  of  a  pall.  The  mother  approached,  stood  by  it  a 
moment,  another  moment,  another,  and  another. 

The  day  had  burst  in  music  and  in  sunshine  upon  the  pleasant  valley, 
and  the  slanting  rays  of  the  great  light  played  upon  the  bUnds,  and 
almost  peered  tlirough  the  green  slats. 
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At  length  the  mother  noticed  this,  and  she  reached  over  the  coffin, 

pushed  clear  aside  the  half-drawn  curtain — the  window  was  up — threw 

wide  open  the  shutters,  and  full  in  the  room  came  the  flood  of  sunlight 

and  the  balmy  spring.    She  stood  a  moment  looking  out  upon  the  land- 

*  scape,  and  then  stooping  down,  lifted  the  pall  and  raised  the  lid. 

There  was  no  agony  in  the  countenance  of  her  who  slept  within.  Her 
slumber  was  very  calm  and  tranquil. 

Carefully  knelt  the  mother  by  the  side  of  her  child,  as  if  fearing  to 
awaken  her,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  placid  brow.  How  the  cold 
touch  thrilled  through  her  veins !  There  was  no  fever ;  no,  nor  should 
there  be !  How  pale  the  cheeks !  Wrong  never  should  set  his  blister 
there  I  And  the  white  lips  with  soft  words  should  never  turn  aside 
wrath  nor  reproach ;  nor  kindly  greet,  nor  soothe,  nor  teach ! 

How  beautifully  the  maidens  had  smoothed  the  little  ffirl  to  repose  I 
Around  her  brow  they  had  wreathed  the  sainted  lily,  and  in  her  hands 
folded  on  her  breast  placed  a  half-budded  rose. 

There  was  something  else  there.  A  glory  breathing  around,  speaking 
that  silent  language  which  the  heart  feels  most,  and  lending  the  cold  look 
of  death  the  Imeaments  of  an  angel. 

The  mother  knelt  there,  and  watched  that  face.  Why  gazed  she  so 
long  and  earnestly  upon  it  ?  She  had  beheld  it  for  six  anxious  years ; 
and  there  was  not  a  line  upon  it  she  had  not  scanned  a  thousand  times. 

She  bent  over  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  those  sealed  lips ;  a  long, 
long  kiss ;  so  long,  it  might  be,  she  endeavored,  like  the  seer  of  old,  to 
breatlie  new  life  into  the  returning  dust. 

And  the  robins  were  singing  Aeir  mournful  song,  and  the  blue-birds 
answered  with  their  soft  and  plaintive  note,  while  (it  was  not  strange,  for 
it  was  spring)  the  sparrow  carolled  forth  his  merry  roundelay. 

The  opening  of  the  door  aroused  her ;  and  a  lady,  addressing  her,  closed 
the  blinds,  drew  the  curtain,  covered  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  and  led  the 
mother  out,  leaving  the  room  to  darkness  and  the  dead. 

And  as  the  shadows  fell  shorter  on  the  lawn  and  under  the  trees, 
came  the  melody  of  the  one  bell  of  the  village  close  by.  At  first  its 
peal  was  one  of  sober  joy,  as  if  acclaiming  the  day  of  quiet  hearts  and 
noly  rest.    Then  its  tone  changed  to  the  measured  toll  of  the  knell. 

Toll  —  toll — toll!  —  and  there  came  a  band  of  six  little  girls,  dressed 
in  white,  with  black  ribbons  around  their  gipsy-hats.  They  were  the 
pall-bearers. 

Toll  —  toll! — and  there  came  the  Sunday-school  scholars,  teachers, 
and  the  man  of  God. 

Toll ! — and  the  people  all  came,  till  the  humble  cottage  was  so  full  that 
numbers  stood  about  the  door  unable  to  gain  entrance. 

How,  as  the  solemn  service  was  read,  they  all  gazed  upon  the  mother  I 
How  still  they  all  sat !  so  quiet,  that  the  rustling  of  the  curtain  to  the 
gentle  breeze  was  distinctly  heard.  The  children  looked  so  serious,  the 
men  solemn,  and  the  women  could  scarce  restrain  their  sorrow.  Some 
could  not,  and  unbidden  tears  started  and  rolled  down  their  cheeks.  The 
mother !  You  could  not  have  told  the  mourner,  except  by  the  brighten- 
ing of  a  sunken  eye,  as  the  consoling  words  of  the  *  Cobinthiaks  '  fell 
upon  her  ear,  and  sunk  into  her  heart 
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Tiiere  was  a  stir  in  the  room.  The  features  of  the  cold,  deep  slum- 
berer  were  revealed. 

The  children  of  the  Sunday-School,  hand  in  hand,  came  forward  to 
take  the  last  fiirewell  of  their  play-mate  and  school-mate.  The  older 
ones  gazed,  wondered,  and  passed  by.  The  younger,  on  tip-toe,  looked, 
and  lifted  a  curious  eye ;  while  the  still  smaller  were  held  up  in  their 
teachers'  arms,  and  little  tears  started,  they  knew  not  why. 

Then  the  villagers  in  turn  beheld  the  pallid  face. 

Last  of  all,  the  mother  arose,  went  to  the  coffin,  and  knelt  by  the  side 
of  her  departed  girl.  One  long  look  of  unutterable  anguish ;  one  heav- 
ing of  the  bosom ;  one  tear ;  one  subdued  sigh,  and  she  pressed  the  last 
imprint  of  earthly  afiection  upon  the  frozen  lips. 

All  was  over.    The  lid  was  closed,  never  to  be  opened  more. 

There  was  a  momentary  hush.  Then  the  six  little  pall-bearers  ap- 
proached, smoothed  down  the  pall,  and  over  the  brow  of  their  silent  com* 
panion  placed  a  chaplet  of  hafr-blossomed  spring-flowers. 

Again  came  the  sound  of  the  village-belL 

Toll — toll — toll ! — and  the  mourner  walked  alone.  They  knew  the 
multitude  of  her  afflictions,  and  the  depth  of  this  her  last  sorrow.  There- 
fore no  one  was  by  her  side. 

Slowly  they  went  through  the  flower-garden  close  by  the  house,  and 
the  little  children  would  now  and  then  pluck  a  blooming  pledge  of  the 
cominff  summer ;  along  the  road,  through  the  green  fields  just  beyond ; 
over  £e  stream  flowing  through  them,  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  high 
hills  enclosing  the  pleasant  valley. 

There,  from  out  the  shrubbery,  and  between  the  trees,  white  stones 
were  gleaming.  The  procession  entered  the  grave-yard — there  are  those 
who  call  it  Qod^i-acre — and  through  the  holy  Sabbath  air,  with  the  son] 
of  birds  mingling,  swelled  the  words, '  Man  that  is  bom  of  woman  hat] 
but  a  short  time  to  live.' 

Toward  some  fresh-turned  turfj  by  the  side  of  a  double  mound,  marked 
by  a  stone  with  a  double  inscription,  they  wended,  and  there  they  set  the 
ooflin  down. 

The  mother  stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave ;  by  the  side  the  villagers 
assembled ;  and  around  the  foot  gathered  the  children  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

There  was  a  dull  sound,  and  the  ropes  were  withdrawn.  As  the  rattle 
of  a  handful  of  earth  was  heard,  and  the  man  of  God  committed  the 
body  to  the  ground  — '  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ' — one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  children  threw  the  flower  which  he  had  plucked 
and  preserved  down  upon  the  bosom  of  his  school-sister;  and  the 
others  in  turn  threw  theirs,  until  with  the  bloom  the  coffin  was  almost 
hid. 

Toll — toll! — and  turning  away,  they  retraced  their  steps  back  to  the 
cottage,  where,  save  some  three  kind  female  friends,  they  all  departed  to 
ponder  on  what  had  passed,  and  to  form  new  resolutions  of  a  better  life. 

Toll!  —  and  the  mother  entered  the  house.  The  last  silver  cord  of 
love  which  bound  her  to  earth  was  loosed  ;  and  her  aftections,  cleaving 
through  the  dim,  murky  atmosphere  of  this  life,  dwelt  with  her  own  dear 
ones  in  heaven. 
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SPBINO        AKD        DEATH 


BT    I.II.Z.T     ORABAK. 


Thy  step  is  on  the  hills, 
Spring,  the  life-giver!     Thrills 

Old  Earth's  worn  heart ;  leap  the  bright  waters  at  th^r  breath 
Through  all  ner  throbbing  veinS) 
Yet  still  life  fails  and  wanes  — 

How  meet  ye  on  the  wakening  hills,  O  Spring  and  Death 


Thy  light  is  in  the  dell, 
Spring,  the  awakener  I    Swell 

Pale  blossoms,  flushed  and  trembling,  but  to  know  thee  near; 
Ah !  powerless  and  weak, 
Thou  canst  not  flush  the  cheek 

That  lieth,  wan  and  cold,  upon  its  flower-strewn  bier. 


Thou  calVst  thy  birds  again 

Across  the  purple  main  — 
In  Tain  cur  yearning  call  upon  the  winds  we  fling ; 

The  hearts  once  filled  with  song 

Only  sad  echoes  throng  I 
Why  come  not  back  all  bright  thmgs  with  thy  birds,  0  Spring  I 


Thou  com'st  I  the  swaying  leaves 

The  silver  willow  weaves, 
like  slender  fingers,  beckon  to  the  shining  waves ; 

Moveless  the  pale  hands  rest 

Upon  her  quiet  breast : 
Thou  reign'st  not  on  the  shore  that  Death^s  cold  river  laves. 


Thou  liftest  the  veined  lid 

Of  violets  hushed  and  hid 
In  the  green  night  of  dusky  dingles,  bloeeomHStarred : 

But  on  her  violet  eyes 

The  veined  lid  folded  lies : 
Even  to  thy  touch  the  land  of  Night  and  Death  is  barred. 


The  step  is  on  the  hills. 

Spring,  the  life-giver  I    Thrills 
Old  Earth's  worn  heart ;  leap  the  bright  waters  at  thy  breath : 

Yet  Life  still  fails  and  wanes, 

For  here  a  mightier  reigns. 
T*  there  no  shore  whereon  ye  meet  not,  Spring  and  Death  ? 

jithany,  March  Ut,  1853. 
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Thb  Pictorial  F»ld-Booe  or  trb  Rkvolvtion  :  Illastrations,  by  Pen  and  Pencil,  of  the 
History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics  and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Independence.  By  Bbk- 
Jamin  J.  LoMtHMO.    In  two  volumes,  Imperial  Octavo :  pp.  1456.    New- York :  HARraB  ard 

B&OTBBBS. 

Tms  truly  magnificent  and  eminently  national  work  b  at  last  brought  to  com- 
pletion, and  lies  before  ns  in  two  superbly-bound  Yolumes.  We  have,  from  time 
to  time»  as  it  appeared  in  consecutive  parts,  spoken  of  its  fiuthfulness  to  histori- 
cal facts,  its  comprehensiveness,  clearness  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  number 
and  excellence  of  its  illustrative  engravings ;  but  now  that  we  have  it  in  its 
completed  form,  we  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  its  many  merit&  The 
author's  unwearied  labors  of  four  years  have  accomplished  a  result  of  which  he 
may  well  be  proud,  and  which  will  prove  an  enduring  monument  to  his  name. 
He  has  been  completely  successful  in  reproducing  the  histoty  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  such  an  attractive  manner  as  to  entice  the  youth  of  his  country, 
of  both  sezesi  to  read  the  wonderful  story,  study  the  philosophy  of  its  teachings^ 
and  to  become  familiar  with  the  founders  of  our  Republic,  and  the  value  of 
their  labors  for  their  posterity.  Nothing  of  interest  appears  to  have  been  with- 
held. With  patient  diligence  and  discrimination,  he  exambed  localities,  and 
studied  traditions^  records,  and  histories ;  and  with  equal  discrimination  and 
diligence  he  has  arranged  his  material  in  a  form  and  style  which  cannot  fail  to 
give  delight  to  any  reader,  whether  young  or  mature,  a  student  or  ripe  scholar. 
Its  graphic  illustrations  have  not  only  a  charm  as  embellishments,  but  a  lasting 
and  intrinsic  value  as  delineations  of  fact.  An  analysis  shows  that  these  illus- 
trations exhibit  two  hundred  and  forty-five  portraits ;  four  hundre<^  ^la  seventy- 
five  autographs  of  eminent  men ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  celebrated  build- 
ings ;  sixty-two  maps  and  plans  of  battles,  fortifications,  etc. ;  forty-six  views  of 
battle-grounds ;  one  hundred  and  two  views  of  other  historical  localities ;  ninety- 
six  sketches  of  curious  historical  objects ;  twenty-six  fac-similes  of  manuscripts ; 
twenty-seven  medals,  seals,  etc ;  forty-six  views  of  fortifications ;  sketches  of 
twelve  remarkable  trees,  seventy-six  monuments,  twenty-four  old  churches,  six 
statues,  fifty-seven  appropriate  initial  letters,  and  about  a  dozen  miscellaneous 
fancy  sketches.  There  are  in  all  eleven  hundred  engravings^  including  ^i(em  hum- 
dred  dUtinet  illustrations  of  objects  described  in  the  text !  Such  a  work,  pro- 
Wisely  illustrated  by  explanatory  notes  and  supplementary  materiel,  and  closing 
with  a  very  elaborate  'Analytical  and  Chronological  Index,'  will  find  abundant 
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readers  in  libraries^  public  and  prirate  ;  will  be  used  for  constant  reference  in 
families ;  and  employed  as  a  reading-book  in  households  and  schools.  We  haye 
only  to  add,  that  the  publishers  have  emulated  the  author  in  the  excellence 
which  marks  their  efforts  as  '  ministers  of  the  exterior/  Some  idea  of  the  liber- 
ality of  their  expenditures  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact^  that  the  first  edition 
cost  upward  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  1 


HxsTOBT  OF  THS  Statb  OF  Ni w-YosE.    67  JouM  RoMBTH  Brodbiao.    Ib  ob«  ▼otuiiw  octaTO : 
pp.  801.    New- York :  HARpxa  and  Broth bes. 

We  have  long  known  that  the  author  of  this  volume  was  engaged  in  the 
arrangement  and  preparation  for^he  press  of  the  abimdant  materials  which  for 
years  he  had  been  assiduously  engaged  in  collecting;  and  much  as  we  had 
expected  at  his  hand%  we  are  in  no  respect  disappointed.  His  work  has  appeared, 
with  such  external  attractions  as  its  high  character  demanded,  and  we  have  read 
it  through;  with  increased  admiration,  as  we  read,  of  the  patient  research,  the 
artistic  grouping  of  facts^  the  simplicity  and  force  of  the  style,  and  last»  (but  by 
no  means  leasts  in  estimating  the  merits  of  an  historian,)  the  avoidance  of  unim- 
portant and  bare  detail,  which  encumbers  rather  than  enlightens.  It  was  our 
purpose,  in  a  review  of  this  truly  Kniokkbbockxr  book,  to  have  taken  such  elabo- 
rate notice  of  its  contents^  and  to  have  presented  such  illustrative  extracts^  as 
would  have  done  justice  to  so  classical  and  every  way  admirable  a  production ; 
and  this,  although  out  of  our  power  *  at  this  present^'  we  shall  endeavor  to  do 
hereafter.-  In  the  meantime  we  content  ourselves  (and  ask  our  readers  to  consider 
it  as  our  own  deliberate  judgment)  with  the  subjoined  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  volume,  from  the  pen  of  one  among  the  most  competent  and  dis- 
oriminatiDg  of  all  our  metropolitan  critics :  '  We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Brod- 
HEAD  on  his  brilliant  commencement  of  a  noble  literary  task.  An  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  history  and  institutions  of  his  native  State ;  inheriting  by  family 
descent  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  early  colonists;  familiar  with 
the  language  and  literature  of  Holland ;  and  favored  by  official  position  with 
rare  opportunities  for  thorough  research ;  he  has  devoted  years  of  studious  dili- 
gence to  the  investigation  of  his  subject^  and  now  brings  the  first-fruits  of  his 
labors  before  the  public  He  has  certainly  accomplished  this  portion  of  his 
great  work  with  eminent  success.  Completing  it  in  the  spirit  shown  in  these 
f>ages^  he  will  not  fail  to  legitimate  his  claims  to  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
historians  of  his  country.  He  has  already  proved  his  title  to  the  name  of  a 
writer  of  history,  and  not  a  mere  compiler.  The  present  volume  contains  abund- 
ant proof  of  the  vigilance,  acuteness,  and  lucid  judgment  with  which  its  mate- 
rials have  been  wrought  Rare  and  multifarious  documents  have  been  accurately 
consulted;  conflicting  masses  of  evidence  adjusted  with  genuine  historical  tact; 
and  the  marrow  of  a  frightful  collection  of  Dutch  antiquities  retained  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  graceful  narrative.  Mr.  Brodhxad  divides  the  history  of  New-Tork  into 
four  principal  periods:  the  first,  extending  from  the  discovery  of  the  country  by 
the  Dutch  in  1609  to  its  seizure  by  the  English  in  1664,  and  embracing  also  the 
history  of  Ncw^ersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and,  to  some  extent^  that  of 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut :  the  second,  from  the  ascendency 
of  the  English  in  1664  to  the  cession  of  Canada  by  France  in  1768:  the  third, 
from  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1768  to  the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  1789 :  and 
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the  fourth,  from  the  organication  of  the  Federal  Goyemment  to  the  present 
time.  The  Tolome  now  iwued  embraces  the  first  of  the  periods^  forming  a  eom- 
plete  work  in  itself;  although,  as  modestly  hinted  by  the  author  in  his  brief 
preface^  bat  a  '  partial  execution  of  a  purpose  contemplated  for  many  y ear&* ' 
Our  author  opens  his  yolume  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the  progress  of  discovery 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and  a  description  of  the  voyage  of  Hudsok,  'which 
resulted  in  disclosing  to  the  world  the  virgin  treasures  of  the  land  which  has 
since  expanded  into  the  political,  commercial  and  social  greatness  of  our  glorious 
'Empire  State.' '  The  entire  account  of  the  great  discoverer^s  approadi  to,  and 
exploration  a(  the  bay  of  New-Tork,  and  the  Hudson,  with  its  intermediaiy 
bays  and  seas^  in  the  'Half-Moon,'  is  full  of  romance^  and  but  that  it  is  veritable 
history,  would  be  almost  so  considered.  The  early  history  of  Manhattan,  irom 
its  purchase  while  under  the  administration  of  Preb  Mnnnr,  is  most  graphically 
described.  The  sketch  given  by  the  author  of  the  'Patroon'  system,  his  picture 
of  the  character  of  the  worthy  Dutch  fathen  who  founded  the  colony  of  New- 
Amsterdam,  and  his  strictures  on  the  current  accounts  of  the  settlement  of 
New-England,  are  all  matters  which  will  enlist  and  reward  the  attention  of  tha 
reader.  Let  ns  close  this  preliminary  notice  of  this  admirable  history  with  a 
full  endorsement  of  this  well-deserved  praise:  'The  work  is  edited  in  Uie  most 
admirable  manner.  Every  thing  is  arranged  in  the  most  appropriate  order  for 
the  oonvenienee  of  the  reader.  The  dates  and  topics  are  clearly  given  on  the 
margin  of  the  page^  full  references  are  made  to  auUiorities^  and  a  complete  table 
of  contents  and  a  copious  index  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  facile  com- 
prehension of  the  narrative.  A  more  truly  scholar-like  finish  has  seldom  been 
given  to  an  historical  production.' 


RxposT  or  A  Gbolooical  Survst  of  Wigconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  Incidentally  of  a 
Portion  of  Nebraska  Territory.  By  Datid  Dale  Owbh,  United  States*  Geologist.  In  oaa 
Toliime,  large  Imperial  Quarto :  pp.  638.    Philadelphia :  LirrucoTT,  Obambo  axd  Comtaiit. 

Wi  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  friend,  ably  representing  a  Southern  State  in 
the  Senate  of  our  Republic,  for  this  large^  admirably-printed,  and  most  profusely- 
illustrated  volume^  which  has  been  prepared  under  instructions  from  the  United 
States'  Treasury  Department    The  countiy  described  in  this  Report^  more  or 
less  carefully  examined,  and  the  features  of  which,  geographically  determined, 
are  represented  by  colore^  is  the  most  extensive  ever  reported  by  any  geologist 
or  geological  corps  in  this  country.    It  includes  four  times  as  much  territory  as 
our  own  *  Empire  State,'  and  is  nearly  three  times  as  laige  as  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain.    The  map  has  a  length,  from  north  to  south,  of  upward  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  St.  Lotus  to  the  British  line,  and  an  extreme 
breadth  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles^  embracing  the  Mississippi  and  all 
its  tributaries^  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri ;  the  Miasouri  as 
hi^  as  Council  Bluff;  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  from  its  source  to  the  nortk- 
em  boundary  of  the  United  States ;  together  with  the  northern  and  southeriL 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  from  Fond  du  Lac  north  to  the  British  dominions^  and. 
east  to  the  Michigan  line ;  the  whole  comprising  an  area  of  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  I    The  principal  streams  which  water  this  vast 
district,  ninety-one  in  aU,  were  explored,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  navigated 
from  their  mouth  almost  to  their  source  in  bark  canoea    This  superb  yolume  is 
one  of  great  interest  to  the  general  as  well  as  the  merely  geological  reader. 
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*  Up  the  River,  Fetntary,  1663. 

'The  weather  has  often  (not  always  in  our  elimate)  a  fixed  character  in  the 
first  winter  months  which  can  be  depended  on.  At  timei^  in  January,  you  may 
■it  before  the  open  window  to  enjoy  the  balmy  air,  as  if  it  were  an  arrearage  of 
summer,  a  draft  of  July  on  January,  (to  make  up  for  a  cold  north-east  shiTering 
storm  out  of  place,)  looking  down  in  the  court  upon  the  blue  flower  of  the 
myrtle,  the  blossoming  stock-jelly,  and  the  opening  bosom  of  the  damask-roee. 
Outside,  against  the  wall,  hangs  the  yellow  canary,  in  the  continual  sun-shine  of 
the  morning,  breaking  forth  in  an  ecstasy  of  song.  The  haze  of  Indian  summer 
still  lingers^  and  the  weak-lunged  patient  stands  placidly  in  the  door-way  and 
exchanges  agreeable  greetings  with  those  who  pass  by,  complimenting  the 
weather.  'Fine  day  I  fine  dayl'  Oh!  the  deluslye  and  bewildering  tn<frr0(0r' 
man/  Bees  creeping  from  their  cells!  birds  chirping  on  the  eaves!  lilac-buds 
banting  I  scent  of  flowers  and  balm  of  the  garden  stealing  on  the  sense  in  many 
a  reviying  puff  I  in  short,  a  mock  summer.  All  this  is  for  a  day ;  but  such  a  day ! 
It  makes  you  think  of  Italy.  It  is  suggestiTC  of  a  zephyr  in  a  yalley  fanning  an 
flBolian  harp-string;  wild  Boisas,  from  his  fastness  in  the  mountain,  frowning 
down  with  grim  scorn,  and  a  shepherd-boy  on  a  rock,  with  palette  on  his  arm 
hia  head  tilted  aone  side,  his  tongue  moderately  out^  a  smile  on  his  face,  paint. 
ing  the  picture.  Behind  the  genius  stands^  in  threatening  attitude,  the  master 
of  the  farm,  a  lash  uplifted  above  the  urchin's  flaunting  plume,  and  with  one  arm 
sAretehed  toward  the  sheep  on  the  mountain-side,  fleeing  before  the  ravenous 
dogB  like  cloud-shadows  over  the  plains.  Then  imagine  all  other  accessories  in 
A  charming  scene:  brook  winding  through  the  meadows,  farm-house,  bridge, 
mlll-finme,  rocks»  water-falL  Mix  up  the  colors^  give  me  the  brush,  and  let  me 
fling  it  against  the  canvas  in  despair.  But  this  will  lead  me  into  the  namby- 
pambies. 

'  I  have  received  a  handful  of  rose-buds  on  a  Christmas-day  from  a '  faire  ladye,' 
who  plucked  them  out  of  her  own  pleasant  garden.  They  had  been  once  hooded 
with  snow,  but  not  rifled  of  their  sweetness^  only  the  edges  of  the  leaves  a  little 
criaped,  and  you  could  see  into  their  crimson  hearts.  This  is  an  unanticipated 
Cavor :  but  when  Jamuabiub  begins  to  reign,  expect  steady  weather.    His  temper 
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is  even,  his  look  almost  uniformly  acrimonioTU.  This  cold  Jupiteb.  sits  among 
the  Arctics,  and  blows  flonr  out  of  his  mouth,  like  the  miller  in  the  pantomime 
making  every  thing  white  within  reach.  It  is  well  to  go  forth  to  meet  him  armed 
cap  d pie,  clambering  the  hill-side  fortress  and  breasting  all  his  volleys;  but^  for 
the  most  part,  consider  your  house  your  castle,  and  your  castle  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Blaze  away  from  within  as  he  pelts  from  without;  roar  up  the  chimney  in  answer 
to  his  storming  appeal  and  rattling  hail ;  lock  the  doors,  plaster  the  chinks,  stop 
up  the  crannies,  put  the  women  and  children  in  a  safe  place,  feast  away,  and 
make  the  portholes  glare  with  livid  flash: 

*  *Large  reponetu  Ugnwn  «vj»er/oeo/ 

'February  is  more  fickle  and  discontented  witli  his  span  of  days,  and  with  the 
tardy  compromise  of  leap-year  vents  his  ill-humor  in  all  kinds  of  mood&  Now 
he  exceeds  his  predecessor  in  coldness  of  reception.  Have  on  an  extra  coat^  to 
be  shielded  from  his  inclemency,  and  he  will  compel  you  to  pull  oflf  your  flannel- 
jacket  Adapt  yourself  to  this  freak,  and  on  the  next  day  your  animation  flags, 
you  retire  to  bed  before  dark,  mixiug  up  'bolasses  ad*n  videgar'  for  a  'bad  oods 
id'n  der'ed.*  And  oh!  how  disagreeable  is  a  'code  id  de  edi'  Cheeks  hot, 
pulse  leaping  at  the  wrist,  eyes  as  full  of  tears^  which  occasion  no  sympathy,  as 
a  crocodile's  in  the  river  Nile.  'Anne^  bring  a  crash-towel  and  a  pail  of  hot 
water,  and  put  some  ashes  in  it  Aigh !  I  'm  scalded !  Make  some  catnip-tea, 
or  rather  a  whid'n'sky  punch ;  I  'm  wretched.    Good-dight  I ' 

*  But  if  the  snow  abounds,  the  plentiful  peppering  pellets  do  not  so  unpitifuUy 
pelt  you  as  before,  nor  are  its  fine  particles  so  often  driven  over  the  surface^ 
forming  drifts  to  skirt  the  edges  of  the  high  way,  and  leave  the  middle  of  tht? 
road  bare.  Neither  does  it  squeak  under  the  runner,  nor  crackle  and  crunch  under 
the  foot ;  but  wherever  you  have  planted  the  ferule  of  your  cane,  the  little  cis- 
tern is  filled  up  with  a  reflection  of  the  cerulean  sky.  Now  it  is  fit  to  be  formed 
into  monuments,  or  to  be  hurled  from  the  hand  of  sportive  school-boy  over  the 
play-ground  palisades.  Now  it  is  becoming  to  look  out  for  your  crown,  or  for 
your  smarting  ears,  whether  you  are  accompanied  by  the  merry  *  bells^  bells^ 
bells,'  as  Edoak  has  it,  or  walk  thoughtlessly  benealJi  the  eaves,  from  which 
descends  the  sliding  avalanche.  It  is  unpleasant  to  be  dodging  Bnow-ball& 
Unpleasant  is  the  choral  laugh  which  greets  you  from  the  sunny  door- way. 
Keep  your  temper.  The  month  has  attained  its  majority;  the  sweet  blue-bird 
lias  more  than  once  ventured  to  carol  on  the  leafless  apple-tree  in  the  orchard ; 
the  snows  are  of  a  melting  character,  albeit  they  fall  with  still  profuser  largess, 
as  if  the  heavens  were  coming  down  upon  the  plains  of  Muscovj*.  A  week  ago 
I  remember  seeing  the  snow-banks  in  the  sky,  and  toward  night  the  courier- 
flakes  began  to  falL  Presently  the  earth  was  flecked  with  those  white  spangles, 
star-like  spatches,  delicately  marked  and  softly  falling,  as  if  they  had  been  the 
foot-prints  of  pure  angels,  till,  as  the  sim  went  down,  the  clouds  discharged  their 
fleecy  cargo,  with  scarce  an  interval  between  the  flakes ;  and  in  an  instant,  from 
tlie  river's  margin  to  the  summits  of  the  distant  hills,  there  was  drawn  noi^- 
lessly  over  the  earth  a  sheets  a  shroud  so  white  '  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could 
whiten  it' 

'  Oh !  splendid  spectacle  of  the  falling  snow,  looking  at  it  through  the  cnisted 
pane-s  beyond  the  mimio  arts  to  represent  it!  1  was  fifteen  miles  from  home, 
and  with  only  the  light  of  the  young  moon  aloft,  started,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
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Btono,  on  my  return  journey  through  the  Highland  defiles.    A  cold  vind  droTe 
it  into  our  faces,  and  kept  the  eye-lashes  in  continual  motion  to  wink  off  the 
great  flakes,  which  flitted  continually,  *  like  doves  to  their  windows.'    My  com- 
petent and  careful  guide,  his  hands  wrapped  in  mittens,  his  head  crouching  upon 
his  shoulder,  with  difficulty  glancing  from  under  the  rim  of  his  hat,  and  striving 
to  see  through  the  blinding  mist^  as  safely  guided  me  over  the  trackless  road  as 
the  faithful  Mameluke  once  guided  the  Emperor  over  the  plains  of  Russia.    Such 
a  journey  has  its  recreation.    Tucked  in  with  the  skins  of  buffaloes  and  of  the 
spotted  leopard,  and  with  head  enveloped  like  an  Egyptian  mummy's,  from  a 
loop-hole  in  the  moth-eaten  woollen  tippet  I  caught  satisfying  glimpses  of  snow- 
pictures,  peeping  from  behind  the  veil,  and  falling  back  to  revel  in  the  luxury  of 
their  suggestive  fancies.    All  the  land-marks  were  disappearing,  the  trees  put  on 
again  their  feathery  costume^  and  the  aromatic  hay-stacks,  which  had  been  heaped 
up  in  the  sweltering  hotness  of  summer,  were  dimly  visible,  like  chaste  pyra- 
mids, under  the  misty  moon.     Gold  confines  the  body  to  a  place  of  snug  com- 
fort, but  Imagination  flies,  like  a  Lapland  lover  with  his  rein-deer,  over  the  glassy 
plains.    I  would  not  change  my  meditations  in  that  cold  sleigh-ride  —  no,  not 
for  those  which  I  have  had  upon  a  summer  porch  alL  overrun  with  sweet  vines 
and  clematis ;  or  in  a  swinging  hammock,  where,  through  the  leaves  of  June,  I 
saw  the  waves  of  the  sea  twinkle.    The  storm  became  aggravated  as  we  passed 
through  the  mountain-gaps;  cold,  cold,  cold  the  wind  blew,  for  there  it  came 
OTer  '  the  river ; '  the  large  flakes  combined,  and  fell  into  our  laps  on  the  skinB 
of  the  buffalo  and  spotted  leopard.    Lulled  by  the  jingling  bells,  I  withdrew  my 
eye  from  the  loop-hole,  threw  the  responsibility  upon  him  who  held  the  reins, 
and,  without  exchanging  a  single  word,  relapsed  into  reveria    Theo,  as  ever  on 
like  occasions,  did  all  my  bookish,  boyish  voyaging  by  winter  fire-side  to  north- 
em  climes  come  back  to  memory,  but  over-arched  with  a  richer  glow  than  of 
the  aurora-borealis.     I  saw  the  white-bear  leaping  on  the  polar  ices ;  sly,  uni- 
versal Rktnabd  at  his  tricks ;  and  all  the  waltzing  animals  in  that  dim  twilight, 
and  the  eider-duck  brooding  on  its  nest  among  the  inaccessible,  Icelandic  rocks. 
I  was  a  witness  of  the  spouting  Geiser ;  and  from  the  top  of  Hecla,  over  fields 
of  lava  and  chaotic  masses^  and  glaciers  where  a  human  foot  had  never  trod,  and 
all  the  amphitheatre  of  snow-covered  hill-tops  to  the  sea,  looked  down  upon  a 
prospect  wild,  torpid,  passionless,  but  sublime.    Back  again,  with  the  swiftness 
of  lightning,  to  the  other  hemisphere,  with  MoEkxzie,  I  saw  the  Esquimaux, 
wrapped  up  in  furs,  standing  alone  upon  a  bleak  rock ;  then  sailing  with  Pabrt 
on  the  coasts  of  Melville  Island,  through  Lancaster  Sound,  in  BafiSu's  Bay,  along 
the  shores  of  Greenland,  even  to  the  dreary  town  of  Julianshaab.    Thence  I 
voyaged  in  a  ship,  to  see  the  Knisteneaux,  and  to  be  drawn  in  sledges  to  the 
trading-stations  where  the  fiictors  dwell,  by  the  docile  dogs  of  Labrador ;  over 
the  sea  again,  just  touching  at  the  Hebrides,  the  Orkneys  the  Shetland,  the 
Faroes,  and  at  the  Luffoden  Islands^  to  winter  in  Archangel.    Archangel,  on  the 
White  Sea,  used  to  be  a  place  after  my  own  heart    Spitsbergen  and  Nova  Zcm- 
bhsy  Siberia  and  the  steppes  of  Russia,  the  golden  domes  of  Moscow,  '  that  great 
city/  Kapoubon  on  the  Kremlin  ramparts  wrapped  in  conflagration — these  passed 
along  like  pictures  of  an  hyperborean  panorama. 

*  There  is  some  charm  in  barrenness.  Madame  PFXiFFxa  caught  two  honey 
bees  in  Iceland,  and  from  the  chinks  of  Hecla  the  queer,  adventurous  woman 
derived  a  jar  of  sweets  more  rare  and  surfeiting  than  those  compacted  by  the 
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winged  confectionera  of  Hybk  or  Hymettus.  I  wish  to  trATel  and  see  the  world 
Oh  I  for  one  short  month  in  those  shivering  regions  where  Madame  went^  thon^ 
one  short  year  or  one  short  life  would  not  snfBce  to  tell  the  wonders  of  the  landl 
Thus  it  doth  appear  why  the  Unknown  inyolyes  an  essential  element  of  the  tma 
Snblime,  becanse  it  has  a  Tasty  proportion,  of  which  Discovery  can  afford  no 
nnit  of  measnre ;  and  as  fast  as  we  stretch  into  it»  we  perceive  that  its  objects  are 
colossal,  and  beyond  our  grasp.  All  the  Seven  Wonders  hide  their  diminished 
heads.  Well  may  we  tremble  in  awe  npon  its  verge,  for  there  the  spirit  of  its 
greatness  broods  upon  ns^  and  'Darkness  which  makes  all  our  bones  to  quake.* 
When  will  the  veU  be  uplifted  from  our  ignorance,  and  Knowledge,  in  despite 
of  Roman  guards^  like  a  white-robed  angel,  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  doov 
of  the  sepulchre? 

'But  the  difficult  spots  of  earth  are  the  very  birth-spots  of  nobility,  even  ai 
Africa  is  the  arid  nursing-place  of  liona  In  the  romantic  regions  of  the  polar 
seas,  where  Gothic  matter  piles  its  obstacles  against  the  advance  of  mind, 
methought  I  saw  the  mariners  searching  for  Sir  John  Frankuqt.  Through  over- 
arching bridges  of  sea-green  ice,  splitting  with  reverberations  into  fragments 
soon  after  the  ships  passed  underneath ;  through  grinding  bergs  illimiinated  by 
occasional  flashes  from  the  distant  jokul  or  the  northern  aurora;  through  'ceru- 
lean,' but  not  fictitious  Symphlegadea^  where  the  rocks  kept  coming  together 
every  instant,  and  only  a  keen-eyed  helmsman  could  shoot  the  ship ;  the  American 
Pine  still  nodding  to  the  steadfast  hearts  cased  up  in  English  Oak ;  the  bows  all 
turned  with  fixed  determination  where  an  '  open  sea '  has  been  laid  out  in  charti^ 
I  fi&ncied  that  they  voyaged  on — the  mariners  searching  for  Sir  John  Fbankun! 
Nor  will  that  task  be  unaccomplished.  A  prophet's  voice  forewarns  us  that  it 
cannot  be  that  God  will  disregard  the  prayers  accompanied  with  such  sublime 
endeavor.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  ices  will  relax  their  grasp,  and 
brave  companions  be  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  and  the  triumphant  ships  shall 
sail  away  with  their  most  precious  freight,  and  '  all  the  bells  in  England,  from 
Land's  End  to  John  o'  Gboat,  ring  forth  a  merry  peal  on  the  return  of  Bklcbkr*s 
Expedition.'  ..... 

'Presently  I  was  recalled  from  reveries  such  as  these  by  crossing  a  bridge 
which  spanned  a  mountain-gap.  Underneath,  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred 
feet,  a  stream,  swollen  by  the  winter  floods,  rolled  on  with  a  loud  noise  from 
water-fall  to  water-fall  on  its  winding  way ;  and  the  illuminated  windows  of  the 
factories,  which,  built  of  stone,  rose  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  stories^  and 
whose  foundations  were  like  solid  rocks  upon  its  marge,  cast  a  glare  of  lighi 
upon  the  foaming  water,  the  rocks,  the  icicles,  and  all  the  features  of  the  Titania 
glen. 

'Removing  the  tippet,  I  looked  down  for  a  moment  on  this  place,  whose 
grandeur  had  impressed  me  strongly  when  seen  by  the  light  of  day.  The  mill- 
flumes  were  in  motion,  and  the  operatives  were  still  at  their  worli^  and  I  heard 
the  hum  of  labor  above  the  roaring  of  the  storm,  going  steadily  on  in  those  high 
lifts  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  Utilitarian  spirit  has  no  r^ard  for  the 
Beautiful  or  the  Picturesque.  It  sweeps  away  the  solemn  forests,  and  disturbs 
with  everlasting  din  the  places  dear  to  Contemplation,  'pensive  maid.'  Herc^ 
however,  it  had  not  succeeded  in  destroying  the  features  of  the  place;  for  the 
buildings  seem  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  rocks  through  the  fissures  of  which  the 
water  gashes  its  way,  and  their  perpendicular  walls  make  the  gorge  look  more 
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deep.  At  some  distance  farther  on,  the  same  stream  takes  a  considerable  leap, 
and  I  heard  its  Toice,  although  I  saw  it  no^  for  its  cataract  was  not  illumined  by 
artificial  light  The  day  before  I  had  noticed  the  white  slabs  of  ice  through  the 
transparent  sheet  upon  its  edge^  on  the  smooth  surface  of  which  the  sun  wu 
reflected  as  on  a  polished  mirror.  Here  is  a  Tast  ruin.  A  high  chimney  stands 
apart,  like  a  shot-tower  on  the  cliff,  and  near  by  are  the  dismantled  walls  of  a 
fiictory,  where  the  fire  has  done  its  work.  The  laborers  had  ceased,  and  the 
watchman  had  sounded  his  midnight  cry,  'All 's  well ! '  upon  the  walls^  when  a 
suffocating  smoke  pervaded  all  the  place.  Clambering  to  the  beUry,  he  tolled 
the  alarm,  and  as  its  solemn  appeal  awoke  the  sleeping  inhabitants  of  the  glen, 
the  flames  burst  forth  and  illumined  all  the  mountain-tops.  The  watchman  sank 
and  perished  on  the  portals^  as  he  attempted  to  make  his  ezit^  with  the  iron-keys 
in  his  hand.  As  we  passed  the  spot»  I  thought  of  the  perils  of  the  guardians  of 
the  nighty  and  that  I  would  not — no,  for  lumps  of  gold — be  one  of  those  who 
walk  their  lonely  rounds  in  the  small  hours^  perhaps  to  see  a  robber  skulk  beneath 
the  walls^  or  the  sly  flame  licking  the  roof  with  its  tongue.  I  should  be 
alraid — afraid  I  Oh  I  the  fire  is  a  great  enemy  to  cope  with ;  and  wherever  the 
aeed-sparip  are  wafted  on  the  winds,  they  bloom  out  marvellously,  but  their  har- 
v^t  is  destruction  and  waste.  I  have  risen  up  and  pressed  my  face  against  the 
glaring  panes  in  the  city,  beholding  with  admiration  the  hot  billows^  above  which 
I  have  seen  the  pigeons,  frightened  from  their  eaves,  flying  on  wings  of  fire,  and 
the  jets  shoot  up  from  the  saltpetre  heaps^  waiting  for  the  crash  of  some  great 
dome^  beneath  which  was  a  white  statue  rocking  on  its  pedestal ;  while  perhaps 
the  sculptor  among  the  crowd  beheld  his  work  encircled  in  a  halo  of  beauty. 

'The  storm  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  accompanied  at  the  farther  north  by 
the  unusual  phenomenon  of  thunder  and  sharp  lightning,  which  produced  a  wild, 
unearthly  brilliance  as  it  hnbued  the  mass  of  falling  snow.  The  atmosphere 
was  surcharged,  red  balls  of  fire  rolled  about  as  if  some  demons  frolicked,  trees 
were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  all  things  bristled  with  the  electric  fluid  like  a 
cat's  back.  Ko  such  doings  occurred  in  these  quartersi  But  soon  after  a  gal- 
loping thaw  came  on,  accompanied  by  smoky  weather,  and  the  atmosphere  actu- 
ally smelled  of  charred  wood.  There  was  a  perpetual  sound  of  dripping;  the 
stream  which  rolls  at  the  mountain-base  so  placidly  in  summer,  scarce  plentiful 
enough  to  wet  the  stones^  and  turning  aside  for  the  dry  logs  and  trunks  of  tree8» 
where  turtles  sun  themselves^  swelled  gradually  above  its  banks,  reached  to  the 
over-arching  ]imb^  where  ring-doves  built  their  nests,  and  wafted  about  their 
light  cradleSb  Then  the  meadow  became  changed  to  a  navigable  lake,  where 
scare-crows  were  above  their  heads,  and  one  might  cling  for  salvation  to  a  hay- 
cock ;  while  here  and  there,  floating  about  on  the  deep,  lo  I  some  milk-pail,  taken 
by  surprise,  or  some  hen-coop  launched  upon  a  distant  voyage.  The  water 
began  to  creep  in  narrow  pools  across  the  high-way;  and  as  the  melted  snows 
continued  to  roll  down  the  mountains,  filling  all  the  gullies  and  wiping  out  the 
sheep-tracks,  and  copious  rains  succeeded,  Deuoauon's  Deluge  appeared  to  be 
renewed.  At  night  the  darkness  was  impenetrable,  and  it  was  as  still  as  death, 
tmtil  about  midnight  I  heard  a  steady  roar  among  the  mountains^  quite  as  loud 
as  the  fall  of  a  heavy  cataract  or  the  beating  of  breakers  on  the  sea-coast  It 
was  the  wind  afar  off  in  the  forests  advancing  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  due  time 
it  arrived,  and  less  sullenly  and  monotonously  howled  about  the  house  until  the 
oock-crowing,  when  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  became  so  quiet,  that  I  can  compare 
it  with  nothing  but  a  lamb  lulled  on  the  breast  of  its  mother.'  p.  w.  •, 
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Pribvatigb:  bt  Riohaed  Hatwaedb. — Simultaneous,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
publication  of  the  present  number,  will  appear  from  the  popular  press  of  the 
Messrs.  Appleton,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrated  Tolumes  it  has  of  late 
been  our  good  fortune  to  meet.  It  is  a  work  which  has  already  been  announced 
in  these  pages,  having  the  pretty  and  modest  title  of  *PrUmatie$,*  and  is  illus- 
trated with  exquisite  engrayings  from  original  design  by  those  distinguished 
artists,  Eluott,  Darlkt,  Kknsht,  Hicks,  and  Rossitjeb.  The  admirable  papers 
in  prose  and  verse,  which  hare  made  the  author  so  widely  and  favorably  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Kmicksebockeii,  are  here  gathered  together,  beside  several 
hitherto  unpublished.  One  of  these,  a  story  which  would  do  honor  to  Dickeks 
himself  wo  transfer  entire  to  our  pages.  '  Richard  Hatwarde  '  is  the  n<mi  dt 
plume  of  a  gentleman  actively  engaged  in  the  busy  pursuita  of  a  metropolitan 
merchant^  and  his  book  is  the  result  of  a  rational  employment  of  long  winter 
evenings,  when  other  duties  were  finished.  We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
following  passage  from  the  brief  and  well- written  preface; 

*  If  there  be  one  earnest,  honest  purpose  beneath  the  strata  of  superficial  society  in  this  eoun- 
try,  it  is  the  dealre  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  two  classes— the  rich  and  the  poor.  Perbape 
the  reader  will  dlscorer  some  hints  tending  toward  this  vital  subject  in  the  Tolume  before  him. 
If  so,  I  am  rewarded.    What  if  I  fUl  ?    Other  minds  more  comprehensive  will  succeed. 

*  Serrile  prejudices,  political  and  conrentional,  are  gaining  ground  in  our  larger  cities.  Young 
America  does  not  promise  to  represent  the  noble  estate  purchased  for  him  by  the  blood  of  the 
Rerolution.  Instead  of  that  sense  of  independence  which  befits  the  spirit  of  his  age  and  raee ; 
Instead  of  cnltiTaling  what  is  manly  and  dignified ;  instead  of  making  himself  Amlliar  with  let> 
ters  and  the  arts  and  the  polUical  history  of  this,  the  greatest  of  republics ;  he  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  emasculate ;  less  fitted  to  bear  a  part  either  as  ciUzen,  merchant,  or  legislator. 

'  This  is  not  said  or  meant  unkindly :  it  is  not  a  satire  levelled  at  a  particular  class ;  the  sub- 
ject is  too  serious ;  at  once  too  high  and  too  low  for  ridicule.  But  is  it  not  true!  Is  there  not 
something  better  worth  the  attention  of  young  men  about  town  than  acquiring  a  taste  for  petty 
bUonteries;  extravagance,  and  the  meauM  of  grattfymg  it ;  parading,  like  lackeys,  in  the  cast- 
oflf  habits  of  men  of  (kshion,  gaining  trom  the  society  of  the  gentler  sex  not  even  the  forms  of 
polite  courtesy,  and  indulging  in  a  vocabulary  of  slang  phrases  which  indicate  any  thing  but  the 
man  of  refinement,  of  education ;  in  fhct,  the  gentleman  ? 

'As  to  the  other  class,  for  whom,  happily,  here  the  portals  of  universal  education  stand  wide 
open,  there  is  greater  hope ;  thank  Heaven,  among  these  exists  a  spirit  more  national ;  lolUer  in 
its  aspirations  than  that  which  obtains  among  their  denationalised  contemporaries.' 

But  we  are  keeping  waiting  readers  from  the  touching  story  of 

AITKT     UIRANDA. 

No  matter  what  people  might  say  of  Aunt  Mirakda,  Rowlbt  and  I  loved  her,  not  in  spite  oC; 
but  because  of  her  fine  stately  ways,  which  were  the  natural  result  of  a  nice  feeling  of  honor, 
that  sufl^ering  had  only  rendered  more  delicate  and  sensitive.  How  often  have  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  tail,  upright  figure  in  church,  with  asperity  written  in  sharp  lines  in  every  linea- 
ment, lurking,  as  it  were,  in  the  angles  of  her  stiff'  black  silk  dress,  and  plaiting  and  pointing 
the  little  frill  that  circled  her  neck,  and  thought  how  patient,  good,  and  noble  she  really  was , 
how  much  better  at  heart  than  many  around  her,  who  were  considered  kinder  and  mora  amia- 
ble, because  they  could  assume  the  thin,  specious  gloss  of  conventional  courtesy  whenever  it 
suited  them. 

There  were  great  times  when  Christmas  came,  and  Rowlbt  and  I  had  to  wait  until  the 
younger  ones  had  gone  to  bed,  before  we  could  steal  around  to  Aunt  Mieahda's,  to  bring  her  to 
the  house  with  the  great  basket-fVill  of  dolls,  and  jumping-jacks,  and  tin-horses,  and  cornucopias, 
and  ducks  that  would  cry  '  quaack'  and  open  their  bills  when  yon  squeezed  the  patent  bellows 
of  white  kid  upon  which  they  stood.  And  then,  if  at  any  time  in  the  year,  would  the  old  lady 
put  on  one  of  those  sweet  smiles  which  Rowley  and  I  thought  the  most  heavenly  we  had  ever 
seen,  as  she  filled  the  stockings  of  her  fkvorites— little  curly-headed  Bill,  and  sturdy  Harbt, 
and  poor  PsTaa  ;  whom  I  believe  she  loved  best,  because  be  had  a  lame  foot  which  was  incur- 
able, and  the  handsomest  f^ce  of  all. 

Nor  do  RowLET  and  I  forget  how  grand  and  formal  she  was  with  strangers,  and  how  she 
never  unbent  herself  before  Margaret,  her  hand-maid,  who  had  lived  with  her  for  thirty  years 
and  upward,  and  how  Margaret  loved  her  and  looked  up  to  her ,  and  how,  when  a  man  came 
one  night  to  see  Maroaret,  what  a  sad  foce  the  old  lady  had  until  he  was  gone  ;  and  how, 
when  Margaret  came  up  with  a  plate-AiU  of  apples  for  us  boys,  the  old  lady  said,  *■  Maroabbt, 
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MTtr  do  yoa  many ; '  and  how  poor  M^souiit  barat  into  teara  and  said :  *  It  waa  only  a  man 
from  bar  (ktber'a  which  were  married  already,  and  hare  four  children— two  boya  and  two  girla.' 

RowLVT  and  I  were  conaina,  bat  Aunt  Mi&anda  waa  hia  aunt,  not  mine ;  nor  did  I  erer  call 
her  by  that  name  until  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  Rowlet  took  my  hand  in  hia,  and  went  up 
to  her  as  ahe  waa  aitting  by  the  ft-ont  window,  and  aaid,  with  hia  eyea  eaat  down,  'Aunt 
MuAHDA,  may  n't  he  call  you  Aunt  Miranda,  too  T  *  and  the  old  lady  bniahod  away  the  gloaay 
brawn  hair  ftt>m  hia  forehead,  and  kiaaed  It  rery  aoftly,  and  then  turned  away  and  looked  out 
of  the  window  afain :  and  I  hare  called  her  Aunt  Muanda  ever  aince. 

It  waa  dUBcult  for  Rowlst  and  roe  to  realize  that  which  the  old  lady  told  na  of  at  timea ;  of 
her  crand  parties  when  ahe  waa  young  and  gay,  and  her  huaband  waa  ono  of  the  richeat  and 
hanoBomeat  mon  of  his  time ;  of  the  costly  dresaea  ahe  used  to  wear,  and  the  jewels  and  rouge ; 
and,  moat  difficult  of  all  to  Imagine,  of  her  card-partiea,  when  ahe  would  ait  up  until  near 
morning,  playing  for  money,  and  not  Inconaiderable  sums  either,  to  please  her  husband,  who 
wished  her  to  be  aa  fkahionable  and  brilliant  aa  himaelf. 

Rowlst  and  I  used  to  think  at  timea  the  old  lady  felt  aome  pride  in  recalling  theae  acenes, 
when  she  was  a  blooming  bride ;  but  she  ended  always  with  the  aad  atory  of  wreck  and  ruin 
which  followed ;  of  her  gallant  and  handaome  husband  dying  of  the  fover,  a  bankrupt ;  and  of 
her  taking  nearly  all  her  own  property  to  pay  hia  debta,  (which  ahe  need  not  have  done,}  until 
the  laat  creditor  waa  aatiafled ;  and  then  Aunt  Mikakda  was  left  with  a  alonder  pittance  and  an 
only  daughter,  to  begin  the  world  anew. 

Bat  of  that  daughter  not  a  word  had  been  apoken  for  many  a  year.  Rowlbt  and  I  could  just 
eall  to  mind  a  face  poaaesaed  of  auch  beauty  aa  children  remember  like  a  dream,  and  perhapa 
n«ver  find  again  in  life  ;  her  name  waa  no  more  mentioned  by  Aunt  Miranda,  nor  did  Rowlxt 
or  I  know  any  thing  except  that  it  was  a  myatery,  not  to  be  breathed  at  home  or  abroad,  to 
others  or  ourselves.  We  heard  once  of  a  Mrs.  DANOBRrXLDT— that  was  all— whether  living 
or  dead  we  did  not  know,  and  did  not  dare  to  inquire. 

One  day,  when  Rowlbt  was  lying  dangerously  ill  with  the  quinsy  aore-throat,  I  went  to  aak 
Aunt  Miranda  to  come  and  aee  him,  for  he  loved  to  have  her  by  his  bed-aide.  The  cellar-door, 
In  those  daya,  was  never  fastened  until  night,  and  aa  it  was  Sunday  afternoon,  I  knew  Mar- 
QARST  was  at  choreh ;  so,  without  giving  the  old  lady  the  trouble  of  coming  to  the  hall-door,  I 
opened  the  cellar  aoftly  and  went  down  that  way.  There  is  something  desolate  in  a  lonoly 
kitchen  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  fires  have  died  out,  and  the  cat  sits,  looking  wicked  and 
•nspleioas,  amid  the  cold  aahes  on  the  hearth.  I  know  my  footatepa  were  as  light  as  puasy's 
own  when  I  passed  throngh,  for  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  the  silence  which  reigned  there,  and 
■o,  ascending  the  narrow  stairs,  I  found  myself  in  the  hall.  The  parlora  were  open —they  too 
were  vacant.  Then  it  waa,  while  wondering  at  the  solitude,  I  heard  a  sound  in  the  upper  room 
so  unlike  any  thing  I  had  ever  heard ;  not  a  cry  of  grief  or  groan  of  pain,  but  a  (hint,  inarlica- 
late  moaning,  ao  dlflbrent  ft-om  a  human  voice,  and  yet  ao  unlike  that  of  an  animal,  that  my  very 
lleslt  crept  with  terror.  My  pores  seemed  to  drink  in  the  sounds  as  I  stood  there,  dumb  with 
Indefinable  dread,  and  aome  moments  elapsed  before  I  could  collect  my  thoughts.  Then  it  came 
to  me  that  Aunt  Miranda  might  be  in  a  fit,  or  something  of  the  kind ;  and  ao,  without  waiting, 
I  boanded  np  the  stairs  and  thrust  open  the  door  of  her  apartment. 

There  was  a  small  black  trunk  upon  the  floor,  open ;  and  scattered  around  It  lay  several 
dresses  which  had  evidently  belonged  to  some  little  child.  But  oh,  the  piercing  lustre  of  those 
eyes  which  glared  upon  me  aa  she  rose  from  her  knees  when  I  entered !  That  wild,  terrible 
look,  as  if  it  would  blaat  me!— 7,  who  had  rashly  ventured  in  npon  the  mystery  which  had 
been  boried,  as  within  a  tomb,  for  ao  many  yeara  !  Iler  cap  was  thrust  back  from  her  high 
forehead,  and  the  thick  black  loeka,  mingied  with  gray,  appeared  to  writhe  around  her  fingers 
like  serpents,  aa  she  came  on ;  her  lips  working,  but  uttering  no  sound,  until  her  flice  was  so 
dose  that  1  could  foel  her  hot  breath  upon  my  cheek,  and  then  atretching  forih  her  fingers  as  if 
to  elatch  me,  her  voice  came  forth  in  a  fierce,  passionate  sob,  and  she  fell  forward,  and  rpUed 
over  at  my  feet. 

It  was  the  most  awful  moment  in  my  life,  as  I  stood  there  with  clasped  hands,  looking  upon 
the  poor,  aenaeless  form  before  me.  Instantly  I  heard  a  heavy  step  upon  the  stairs  ;  fortunately 
tt  was  the  foithftd  Maroarbt,  who  bad  returned,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  my  heart  with  auch 
Joy  when  I  saw  her  homely,  good-natured  focc,  that  I  well-nigh  swooned  with  the  sudden  re- 

TOlslOIU 

Some  time  elapsed  before  I  saw  Aunt  Miranda  again.  It  waa  at  night,  in  my  bed-room ;  a 
ftw  sticka  were  smouldering,  and  darting  flt^il  gleams  of  light  from  the  hearth  upon  the  looped- 
np  curtains  of  the  bed,  flickering  warmly  within  the  folds  of  chintz,  and  now  and  then  bring- 
ing to  view  a  aickly  array  of  small  bottles  on  the  mantel.  Rowlbt  was  sitting  at  the  foot  of 
the  hed ;  and  beaicfo  it,  holding  my  fever-wasted  hand  in  her  own,  with  the  aame  sweet,  angelic 
■mile  npon  her  face  which  Rowlet  and  I  loved  so  much,  was  Aunt  Miranda.  I  had  been  de- 
lirtons  for  some  weeks  with  the  brain-fever. 

Rowlbt  and  I  loved  each  other  dearly.  We  had  had  too  many  bickerings,  too  many  little 
quarrels,  too  many  heart-felt  reconciliatlona,  for  either  of  us  not  to  know  that.  So  after  we 
graduated  (and  Rowlbt  bad  the  valedictory)  we  commenced  the  atudy  of  medicine  together, 
with  Dr.  Frisbbb  ;  and  after  that  was  over,  put  up  two  narrow  black  tin  signs,  with  gold 
letters,  on  a  very  white  window-shutter,  one  under  the  other,  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  town, 
isrhere  practice  was  plenty,  and  patients  were  poor. 

How  many  times  Aunt  Miranda  came  to  visit  us  !  She  seemed  to  know  all  that  was  going 
on  among  the  poor  folks  in  our  neighborhood,  although  she  lived  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  ; 
and  if  she  did  not  abate  one  jot  of  her  dignity  when  with  the  poor,  her  efforts  to  relieve  the 
•nfferers  never  flagged  ;  there  she  was,  by  the  bed-side,  with  the  same  smile  Rowlbt  and  I  loved 
•o  much,  (that  angelic  smile,)  and  often  and  often  a  fee  was  paid  us  out  of  her  own  pocket, 
vrhen  our  services  had  been  more  arduous  than  usual.  It  was  of  no  use  to  refuse  it.  Aunt 
Miranda  had  an  imperative  way  with  her,  so  lofty,  we  did  not  dare  to  contradict  it.  And  her 
enstom  (if  it  might  so  be  called)  waa  worth  more  to  us  than  that  of  all  of  the  rest  of  our  patients 
put  together. 

It  was  a  dreary  night  in  mid-winter,  (how  well  I  remember  it !)  when  Rowlbt  and  I  met  at 
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tbe  door  of  our  offlco  after  the  ucual  rounda  among  tlie  aiek.  It  waa  late  too ;  the  only  Ught 
Tlaible  was  a  sort  of  laminous  balo  which  sarrounded  the  cellai^window  of  a  baker  fhr  up  ih* 
atreet,  who  was  preparing  bread  for  the  morning.  Lamps  there  were  none,  but  a  moon  was 
somewhere,  which  only  made  the  gloom  palpable ;  the  snow  did  not  fell,  bat  swept  throagh  tba 
streets  in  horizontal  lines,  blinding  and  stinging  *  like  wasps*  tails,*  as  the  old  watehman  said 
around  the  corner.  While  we  stood  there  knocking  the  snow  off  our  feet,  a  large  wiilow-crtt« 
was  blown  down  across  the  road,  and  a  white  ghastly  sheet  dropped  with  a  loud  noise  ftt>ni  tlM 
roof  of  an  at^'oining  house.  Rowley  and  I  were  glad  to  get  by  the  office-hearth,  on  which  a 
tbw  embers  kept  a  bright  iook-ont  among  the  ashes ;  and  so,  laying  on  the  wood,  we  soon  had  a 
eheerfUl  hickory  flre.  Still  the  wind  growled  and  mumbled  outaide,  with  the  dreary  accoropaai- 
ment  of  creaking  signs  and  groaning  trees ;  sometimes  it  lulled  for  a  moment,  only  to  retain 
with  appalling  violence— the  house  Hdrly  rocked  with  it,  and  we  could  hear  the  snow  beating 
and  siftmg  through  the  crevices  of  the  windows.  Tired  as  we  were,  we  did  not  think  of  sleep, 
bat  sat  as  men  sometimes  will  in  great  storms,  telling  dismal  stories,  or  listening  to  the  noises 
oatside,  or  talking  of  the  poor  we  had  visited,  many  of  whom  were  ill-provided  with  shelter 
against  such  pitiless  weather.  So  the  time  passed  on  beyond  midnight ;  the  wind  by-and-by 
went  down,  bnt  the  snow  kept  fklling  softly  and  fiut ;— I  thought  I  heard  a  noise— hush ! — a 
muffled  sound  like  a  watchman's  club  in  the  distance,  then  another ;  then  voices  approaehiag : 
we  heard  heavy  steps  on  our  stoop,  and  a  loud  knock  at  the  door.  Rowlst  and  I  sprang  to  oar 
feet  in  SB  instant,  and  putting  back  the  bolt,  saw  three  men— watchmen— bearing  a  body ;  wa 
aasisted  them  in  ;  they  laid  him  (it  was  a  man)  upon  our  bed,  which  stood  parUy  behind  ths 
office-door  ;  he  was  not  dead,  but  very  nearly  so. 

Upon  examination,  we  found  three  wounds  in  the  left  temple ;  the  central  one  larger  than  tin 
other  two,  but  none  of  them  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  square,  nor  much  more  than  an 
inch  apart ;  they  were  deep,  however,  as  we  ascertained  by  the  probe.  The  largest  wept  a 
little  blood  with  every  pulsation ;  the  man  was  insensible,  but  his  chest  heaved  strongly ;  wa 
knew  he  could  not  live  long :  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  his  breathing  grew  (Umer  and 
fainter— stopped:  he  was  dead. 

The  iktal  blow  had  been  given  with  a  weapon  so  diflbrent  fh>m  any  thing  we  eould  imagiin, 
that  we  had  a  long  discussion  as  to  the  probabilities,  as  we  sat  there  by  the  body  alone ;  for  tha 
watchmen  had  left  us  to  see  if  they  could  follow  the  track  of  the  murderer.  We  talked  on  In 
whispers ;  outside  it  grew  into  a  dead  calm,  and  now  it  was  almost  day-break. 

*  Hush  !'  said  Rowlst,  'there  is  some  one  on  the  stoop.* 

We  listened :  there  was  a  faint  tap  on  the  window-shutter.  Rowlbt  threw  open  the  <^ee- 
door,  stepped  into  the  hall,  and  drew  the  bolt.  *  What  do  you  want  j  *  There  was  no  answer, 
but  I  heard  a  step  in  the  hall :  a  man  walked  past  him,  and  entered  the  office.  As  I  said  before, 
the  bed  was  partly  hidden  by  the  door,  and  as  the  man  walked  directly  towards  me,  he  did  not 
see  that  which  lay  behind  there,  close  to  the  wall,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lire-place. 

He  was  a  tall,  and  had  been  a  muscular  man,  but  now  worn  down  with  sickness,  or  fhoBine, 
or  both ;  a  mass  of  brown  hair  fell  flrom  beneath  his  cap,  and  mingled  with  his  bushy  whiakera 
which  met  under  his  throat ;  his  clothes  were  poor,  miserably  so ;  there  was  no  sign  of  a  shlit 
at  his  neck,  or  around  his  broad,  bony  wrists ;  yet— I  did  not  know  why —he  did  not  seem  a  beg- 
gar or  vagabond ;  he  had  a  proud,  defiant  look  that  was  (kr  ftom  asking  any  thing  of  the  world  — 
In  fkct,  a  man  you  might  shrink  flrom,  but  could  not  despise 

'  You  are  a  physician  T '  he  said,  in  a  slightly  broken  accent,  German,  I  thought.  I  bowed. 
'And,*  he  continued,  placing  his  hand  on  his  brow  as  if  to  recollect  something— *  yes,  lot  ma 
see :  if  you  will  go,  I  will  take  you  there,'  he  uttered  with  a  sharp  emphasis— *  myself.  Yet 
something  may  happen ;  it  is  food,  warmth,  shelter,  she  requires,  as  well  as  medicines— taka 
this,  you,  for  fear  of  accidents !  *  He  displayed  a  roll  of  bills  which  he  held  clutched  in  hia  Left 
hand—'  Stay,'  he  added,  and  taking^ one  or  two,  which  he  thrust  into  an  old  ragged  pocket, 
oiTered  the  rest  to  me. 

Just  then,  Rowlkt  shut  the  offlee-door.  The  man  turned  suddenly— such  a  look  as  he  gava 
that  bed !  There  it  lay,  the  jaws  bound  up,  the  white  cerements  soaked  with  blood  from  itaa 
temples,  ghastlier,  if  possible,  by  the  dull  flame  of  the  office-candle,  and  the  uncertain  light  from 
the  flre.  But  recovering  instantly,  with  a  sUght  bow  to  me,  the  man  said,  *  Come,  you  maysava 
a  life  :  an  hour  hence  may  be  too  late.* 

I  took  my  cloak.    He  opened  the  door  without  looking  again  toward  the  bed.    As  I  passed  ob, 

Rowley  caught  my  arm  and  whispered,  *  I  suspect  that  man ;  had  we  not  better * 

^  *  No,'  I  replied.  *  The  dying  woman  flrst ;  that  is  something  the  law  takes  no  cogniaanee  ot» 
bo,  wrapping  my  cloak  closely  around  me,  I  foUowed. 

When  I  stepped  out  into  the  street,  I  was  surprised  at  the  change ;  the  moon  was  now  riiUH 
ing  brilliantly  in  the  heavens,  and  the  hushed  snow  looked  beautiful  In  her  light.  Every  roof, 
wall  and  chimney  threw  down  a  flat,  black  effigy  of  itself,  in  sharp,  clearly  defined  shadow  on 
that  white,  sparkling  ground.  Here  and  there  a  tree  spread  its  delicate  tracery  against  the  sky; 
carts,  piled  up  with  snow^  stood  hub-deep  in  snow  ;  fences  half  buried  in  snow ;  piles  of  toga, 
with  their  black  ends  projecting  from  a  pyramid  of  snow ;  pumps,  with  beards  of  leiclas  and 
crowns  of  snow ;  snow  every  where,  on  every  thing,  met  the  eye  at  every  step.  Absorbed  as  I 
had  been  with  the  events  of  the  night,  I  could  not  help  looking  with  admiration  upon  this  beao- 
tiful  scene,  which  I  had  come  upon  so  unexpectedly.  So,  walking  on  in  silence  with  my  com- 
panion, we  came  close  to  a  man  before  I  was  aware.  It  was  one  of  the  watchmen  who  had 
gone  to  look  after  the  track  of  the  murderer. 

'  Ah,  Doctor,  another  call,  hey  I  * 

*  Yes.* 

'  Waal,  we  ain't  got  onto  the  right  scent  yet :  Bobbins  and  Towsxy  has  gone  down  to  tha 
Coroner's  ;  we  tracked  him  'way  up  beyond  the  burying-ground,  and  then  we  kind  o*  think  ha 
must  'a  doubled ;'  (either  it  waa  my  imagination,  or  my  companion  drew  closer  to  my  side ;)  *bot 
he  can't  be  ftir  off.    Body  down  there  yet  ? '    He  pointed  toward  the  office. 

•Yes.' 

'All  right,  I  hope— dead,  I  'spect,  hey  t ' 

*  Yes.' 
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•Good-night.> 

I  had  •  feeling  of  relief  when  the  watchman  uttered  these  laat  words,  which  I  echoed  with  all 
my  heart.  We  paaaed  the  haliery,  now  paling  its  ineffectual  flres,  and  struck  into  a  narrow 
cross-street.  It  grew  darker,  for  a  cloud  crossed  the  moon  —  we  came  to  a  blind  alley  or  entry — 
myeompanion  went  in.  and  I. 

The  snow  had  driAed  into  the  alley  some  distance,  but  I  soon  found  myself  upon  bare  boards, 
rotted  in  the  centre,  forming  a  sort  of  gutter,  in  which  my  ftx>t  caught  more  than  once  as  we 
passed  through.  Then  we  came  to  a  narrow  yard,  with  a  high  fenee ;  we  went  up  an  outaida 
stair-case,  so  old  and  flighty  it  trembled  with  every  step ;  and  then  turned  into  a  dark  passaga 
of  the  attic  through  which  we  were  obliged  to  grojpe  our  way.  I  must  confess,  I  felt  some 
trepidation  to  be  alone  with  such  a  man,  in  such  a  place.  < Duty— courage!'  I  muttered. 
The  words  went  straight  to  my  heart,  and  I  was  re&ssured :  we  came  to  a  door  which  my  eom- 
panion  opened,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  little  room. 

The  cloud  had  passed  Hrom  the  moon,  and  her  light  shone  Amthrongh  the  dormer-window, 
easting  the  outlines  of  the  casement  down  upon  the  floor,  which  was  partly  covered  with  anow 
that  had  blown  through  the  broken  panes.  A  bed,  if  bed  it  could  be  called,  was  in  one  corner, 
and  as  we  entered,  a  figure  sat  up,  and  turned  its  foce  toward  us  and  the  moonlight. 

There  have  been  moments  of  my  life  (and  such,  I  believe,  has  been  the  experience  of  many) 
when  what  was  before  me  seemed  only  the  remembrance  of  something  seen  before  •—  as  if  the 
same  thing  passed  over  twice— as  if  one  bad  a  glimpse  of  preexislenee.  Identical  with  this, 
but  referable  to  lifo  beyond  the  scope  of  memory ;  more  vivid  than  any  dream,  but  more  fleeting 
and  mysterious. 

Such  a  feeling  I  had,  when  that  fece  turned  toward  us  and  the  moonlight.  It  was  that  of  a 
woman.  Long,  black  elf-locks  coiled  around  a  fece,  wasted,  it  is  true,  but  still  surprisingly 
beautifeJ.  The  brilliant  hectic  which  accompanies  certain  kinds  of  fever  was  in  her  cheeks, 
her  eyes  were  large,  and  from  the  same  cause,  lustrous ;  she  gave  a  smile  of  recognition,  it 
seemed,  which  showed  a  row  of  white  teeth,  and  suddenly  turning,  lifted  a  bundle  from  ths 
bed,  which  she  rocked  to  and  fro.  .     ^     .    „ 

•  *  It  is  our  litUe  one,'  said  the  man :  *  wait  here ;  I  am  going  for  aomething  to  build  a  fire.'  He 
turned,  and  then  I  hMird  his  heavy  foot-steps  as  he  descended  the  outside  stairs.  Frequent  as 
had  been  my  opportunities  of  seeing  the  condition  of  the  poor,  nothing  I  had  met  with  could 
compare  with  the  utter  barrenness  of  that  apartment.  With  the  exception  of  the  bed,  which 
lay  upon  the  floor,  <a  miserable  heap  of  ragged  carpet,)  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen ;  neither 
table,  nor  chair,  nor  plate,  nor  cup,  nor  a  single  article  to  cook  with ;  the  walls  were  black  with 
smoke  and  dirt,  but  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  fire  ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  room  but  the  rags, 
the  womap  and  her  child,  and  the  snow.  Yet  to  me  it  seemed  a  recollection  of  something  seen 
before. 

The  man  returned  now  with  short  pieces  of  flre-wood  fttim  the  neighboring  bakery,  and  a 
bright  fire  sparkled  upon  the  desolate  hearth.  Then  he  laid  a  loaf  tenderly  by  her  side  and 
said,  *  She  has  not  tasted  such  as  that  for  weeks— but  what  shall  we  do  now.  Doctor! ' 

A  young  physician  has  need  of  practice  among  the  poor  to  answer  such  a  question.  He  ros) 
acquire  experience  enough  in  ordinary  rases,  to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  skill  In  examining  iht 
diagnosis  of  a  peculiar  complaint.  Sickness  is,  Indeed,  a  sad  visitant  among  those  in  comfort- 
able circumstances ;  but  when  it  comes  accompanied  with  penury,  cold,  and  femine ;  when  th« 
fever,  or  the  pestilence,  stslks  among  the  helpless  indigent.  It  is  Indeed  terrible.  Look  at  the 
records  of  the  City  Inspector,  ye  who  have  abundant  means,  and  believe  me,  it  is  a  lesson 
better  worth  learning  than  many  a  plethoric  sermon  yon  listen  to  In  your  velvet-lined  pew  . 

The  woman  now  lay  on  the  floor,  motionless,  in  a  sort  of  torpor,  with  her  eyes  partly  open ; 
tt  did  not  require  much  penetration  to  discover  the  symptoms  of  that  visitation  known  as  the 
malignant  scariet  fever.  It  had  been  prevalent  in  our  neighborhood,  and  the  cases  were  unusu- 
aily  fatal ;  so  I  told  him,  as  I  rested  on  my  knees  by  the  bed-side.  He  said  nothing,  but  merely 
clasped  his  hands  and  pressed  them  very  hard  over  his  eyes. 

*  Have  you  nothing,'  said  I,  'to  close  up  those  broken  psnes,  and  keep  out  this  bitter  cold  1 
He  took  off  his  poor  ragged  coat,  but  I  told  him  my  old  cloak  would  be  better,  which  he  ae- 

eepted  thankfolly,  and  stuffed  it  into  the  apertures  of  the  casement.  In  coming  back,  his  foot 
pushed  something  through  the  heap  of  snow  beneath  the  window.  It  was  a  piece  of  oak  stick 
about  five  feet  long,  and  a  few  inches  in  width,  studded  with  nails  driven  through  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  cleat  or  batten,  stripped  from  some  old  house  or  box ;  it  was  alao  broken  at  one  and. 
He  laid  it  hastily  upon  the  flre,  but  It  was  so  saturated  with  moisture  it  would  not  bum.  I 
knew  not  why,  but  I  watched  with  intense  Interest  the  flames  idly  curling  around  it. 

'  How  old  is  this  child  T '    I  was  looking  at  the  wasted  features  of  his  little  girl. 

*About  four  yeara  ;  our  boy  was  fifteen :  he  is  dead ;  I  could  almost  say  —  thank  Ood.' 

*  She  has  not  the  fever,  I  perceive :  if  I  may  take  her  with  me,  I  am  sure  I  will  find  for  her  a 
place  of  shelter.'  (I  thought  of  Aunt  Miramua's.)  *  To  move  your  wife  now  would  be  fetal  — 
we  must  make  her  comfortable  here,  if  possible.' 

He  bowed  his  head  slightly.  *  You  can  —  you  wiU  attend  to  that,  I  hope,'  he  said.  *  If  I  am 
«alled  away,  you  have  the  money  I  gave  you,  which  use  as  you  think  best.' 

*  Money  f  you  gave  me  no  money,'  I  replied ;  *  you  qffered  it,  but  I  did  not  take  It  —  do  you  not 
remember  when  the  office-door  ahut,  and  you  turned  around  so  suddenly  T ' 

The  man  stared  at  me  with  a  wild  unutterable  look  in  his  eyes,  which  made  me  shrink  back ; 
b«  clutched  his  breaat  convulsively  with  his  hand,  threw  open  the  door,  and  staggered  out  as  If 
■truck  with  a  blow.  Just  then  I  heard  foot-steps  on  the  outside  stairs ;  then  a  noise ;  voices ; 
then  a  acuflle.  I  ran  out ;  two  men,  officers  of  police,  had  him  by  the  arms,  but  be  was  sway- 
ing them  like  reeds.  Suddenly  one  of  his  assailants  slipped,  and  fell  the  whole  length  of  the 
■talrs ;  in  a  moment  he  had  lifted  the  other  and  thrown  him  over  the  rails,  down,  perhaps 
twenty  feet.  Into  the  yard  below  ;  and  then  with  a  bound  cleared  it  himself,  regained  ht»  feet, 
and  dashed  through  the  alley.  I  went  down  to  assist  the  policemen.  One  was  stunned  by  the 
fall  down  the  siaira— in  feet,  nearty  dislocated  his  neck ;  the  other  had  sprained  his  ankle  and 
eottld  not  walk. 

*  Ue  's  paddled,  Jimmt,*  aaid  the  man  with  the  bad  ankle. 
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JiKMT,  who  was  sitting  up  on  his  end  In  the  snow,  assented  to  the  truth  of  the  remaiik  by 
a  short  grant. 

*  That 's  the  man.  Doctor/  growled  the  policeman  as  I  assisted  him  to  rise ;  <  he  dropt  a  roll 
of  bills  in  your  office,  which  belonged  to  diteezed.  Also  we  found  his  pocket-book  empty  in  the 
street,  and  a  piece  of  batten,  with  three  nails,  that  fits  the  wowods.  Where 's  that  Barkkb  ? '  he 
continued.  Barker  hopped  upon  one  leg  to  the  side  of  the  stair>case,  and  picked  up  the  batten. 
I  went  up  the  stairs,  took  off  the  now  partly-burnt  oak-stick  from  the  fire,  and  found  the  nractured 
end  fitted  exactly  the  piece  found  by  the  officers.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  mur- 
derer. 

It  was  now  broad  day-light.  One  of  the  officers  took  a  surrey  of  the  room  —  the  woman  still 
lay  asleep  ;  then  he  assisted  his  limping  companion  through  the  alley ;  1  was  acain  alone,  but 
Rowley  soon  Joined  me.  After  a  brief  recital  of  the  events  which  had  passed,  I  borrowed  his 
cloak,  wrapp<Ml  It  around  the  little  girl,  and  leaving  him  with  the  patient,  carried  my  light  young 
burden  toward  the  house  of  Aunt  Mirahda. 

Was  it  not  strange  that  she,  the  proud,  unbending  Aunt  Miranda.,  was  the  only  one  of  all  my 
aeoualntance  with  whom  I  could  take  such  a  liberty  ?  In  truth,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  commanded 
by  her  to  do  what  I  was  doing.  Such  a  thing  as  her  reftising  to  admit  the  fhint,  thin,  ghostly  little 
unfortunate,  with  its  manifold  wants —carrying  in  its  reins,  perhaps,  a  deadly  pestilence,  never 
entered  my  mind.  I  was  not  mistaken  ;  I  remember  now  how  gently,  and  yet  how  grandly  she 
took  the  slight  load  of  poverty  in  her  arms  —  not  holding  it  firom,  but  pressing  it  to  her  breast ; 
how,  an  hour  after,  I  found  it  wide  awake,  and  seated  in  her  lap,  comfortably  clad  in  one  of 
those  dresses  I  imagined  I  had  seen  years  before,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  my  boy's  heart 
seemed  shrivelled  up  with  terror.  I  had  told  her  the  story  of  the  man  and  his  wife,  and  asked 
her  advice.  She  coincided  with  me  that  it  would  not  do  to  remove  the  suflhrer,  but  added,  *  We 
can  make  her  room  comfortable,  I  trust,'  and  then,  in  a  stiff,  precise  sort  of  way — *  Marojlrct 
and  I  will  nurse  the  poor  creature  by  turns.  Has  she  no  ftiends,  no  family  connections  here ! ' 
she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

*  None,  I  imagine ;  surely  if  she  had  they  would  have  some  pity  for  her.  Even  the  poorest 
might  have  spared  something  for  such  an  abject.* 

*  I  think,*  said  the  old  lady,  *  I  will  go  there  now.  MA.Ra  arct  !  my  shawl  and  hat ;  bring  the 
muff  too ;  it  is  bitter  cold  Let  the  man  stop  shovelling  the  snow  from  the  walk  ;  give  him 
three  blankets  and  a  pillow,  and  let  him  go  with  me.  Do  you  go  on  before,*  she  continued,  look- 
ing at  me  ;  '  you  walk  faster  than  I.*  Then  she  turned  to  the  child  with  one  of  those  angelic 
smiles  Rowlbt  and  I  loved  so  much,  and  lifting  It  gently  fit>m  her  lap,  laid  it  in  a  warm  little 
nest  she  had  made  for  it  on  the  sofiu  I  gave  her  directions  how  to  find  the  place,  and  onc« 
more  was  on  my  way  toward  my  patient. 

When  I  reached  the  miserable  street  in  which  she  lived,  I  met  Rowlkt.  He  told  me  he  hod 
procured  an  old  black  wench  to  act  as  nurse ;  *  but,'  said  he,  <  I  fear  it  will  be  of  little  avail ; 
she  has  been  delirious  ever  since  you  left,  and  calls  in  the  most  piteous  way  for  her  child — 
her  'Ahdt.*  From  what  I  gather,  she  must  hare  eloped,  or  something  of  the  kind,  when  very 
young.  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  touching  than  the  way  she  stretches  out  her  arms  and 
erics, '  Forgive  me,  mother ;  forget  and  forgive,  O  my  mother !  *  I  believe  too,'  continued  Row- 
LXT,  '  they  were  not  married  at  first,  but  a  year  or  so  after  she  ran  away,  i  had  some  broth 
made  for  her,  which  she  tasted  but  little  of,  putting  it  aside  and  calling,  *Amot  !  Amdt  !  here- 
my  child,  my  child  I" 

'Andy,'  said  I,  Ma  a  boy's  name.* 

*  So  it  is,'  said  Rowlbt  ;  '  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  It,  but  she  evidently  meant  the 
little  girl,  for  she  kept  foeling  in  the  vacant  place  for  her  Sometimes  she  would  upbraid  her, 
and  say,  <  You  have  learnt  my  lesson  by  heart,  you  wicked  Andy ;  but  you  are  worse  than  I, 
for  you  began  younger.'  I  gave  her  an  anodyne,'  continued  Rowlby,  *  but  it  has  had  little  effect 
upon  her  •—  poor  thing  ;  she  cannot  live,  I  fear.' 

While  we  were  talking,  we  saw  coming  up  the  street,  in  the  most  lofty  and  dignified  manner 

Sossible,  Aunt  Miranda,  followed  by  the  man  with  the  basket  and  the  blankets.  Although  her 
ress  was  always  plain,  and  never  costly,  the  old  lady  had  such  a  way  with  her  you  could  not 
mistake  her  for  a  resident  of  that  quarter ;  nor  would  you  take  her  to  be  a  relative  or  an  ac- 
quaintance of  the  people  there.  You  felt  at  once  she  was  on  a  mUsion  of  some  kind  ;  and  y^ 
there  was  nothing  about  her  of  the  benevolent  lady  who  might  bo  Vice-president  of  fifty  auxi- 
liary sewing  societies,  and  who,  by  personal  inspection,  kept  a  sharp  look-out  that  no  impostor, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  pauper,  swallowed  any  crumbs  that  foil  ft-om  the  tables  of  the  humane  assod- 
ation  for  the  relief  of  the  meritorious  indigent.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  haughty  blood  In  her 
veins,  nor  the  slightest  touch  of  condescension  in  her  manner  —  with  her,  it  was  one  of  two 
things,  either  real,  heart-folt  kindness,  or  firm,  inexorable  pride. 

When  she  came  up,  Rowlbt  and  I  made  her  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  our  patient,  and 
of  her  anxiety  for  the  child  we  had  spirited  away.  We  also  mentioned  the  fact  of  her  speaking 
of  her  own  mother,  and  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  her  having  committed  some  unpanlonable 
act ;  such  as  an  elopement  without  marriage,  or  the  like,  by  which  she  had  disgraced  her  fomlly. 
We  did  not  go  into  details,  however ;  once  or  twice  a  shadow,  as  it  were,  passed  over  the  ftoe 
of  Aunt  Miranda.  *  Well,  well,'  she  said,  rather  sharply, '  let  us  go  on,  let  us  go  on,  and  se* 
what  can  be  done  for  her — poor  creature.* 

I  have  read  of  officers  who,  in  the  battle-field,  preserved  the  stiff,  erect  carriage  of  the  parad»> 
around,  but  my  doubt  about  the  truth  of  the  story  never  entirely  disappeared  until  I  saw  Aunt 
Miranda  ascend  that  stair-case.  "We  reached  the  room — '  Shall  I  leave  these  here  1  *  said  ths 
man  who  brought  the  blankets. 

*  No  —  stay  until  I  tell  you  to  go,*  replied  Aunt  MtRAROA.    He  obeyed  of  course. 

If  the  room  looked  dismal  by  moon-light  and  eariy  dawn,  it  was  doubly  so  in  the  broad,  open 
sun-light.  The  walls,  begrimed  with  smoke,  and  stained  with  water  that  bad  trickled  flrom  the 
roof,  were  full  of  cracks  and  crevices ;  here  and  there  large  pieces  of  plaster  bad  fallen,  exposing 
the  laths ;  the  fioor,  no  longer  hidden  by  the  snow,  was  spongy  with  age,  and  rotted  away  In 
some  places ;  and  the  miserable  heap  which  served  for  a  bed  was  a  sickening  bundle  of  mouldy 
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rifi,  and  firafments  of  old  carpet.    '  I  Dorer  saw  such  misery/  said  Aant  Miba.ni>4»  looking  at 
nie  and  claaping  her  hands. 

The  poor  old  blear-eyed  wench,  who  was  rocking  herself  over  the  fire,  got  off  the  stool  she 
had  brought  with  her,  and  offered  it  to  Aunt  Mieanda..  The  old  ladv  took  it  with  tne  tips  of 
her  fingers,  gave  it  a  shake  or  two,  and  sat  down  in  her  lofty  way  beside  the  bed.  The  woman, 
l)iQfi  with  her  face  partly  covered,  partly  turned  to  the  wall,  was  muttering  something  to  her- 
self.   At  last  we  could  make  out  these  words : 

*  The  cunning  minx,  when  she  looked  up  at  mo  with  her  bright,  wicked  eyes,  learned  that 
secret  then.  She  drew  it  from  me  as  I  suckled  her  at  the  breast ;  drew  it  fVom  me  when  a  babe ; 
I  learned  it,  and  she  learned  it.  But  she  began  earlier  than  I.  MThy  not  ?  The  son  did  so.  Bnt 
be  died  in  my  arms,  poor  boy,  when  his  race  was  run.  But  Andt  I  shall  see  no  more.  Never, 
never.  That 's  a  lesson  for  mothers.  Your  boys  are  always  yinir  boys,  but  your  girls  are  other 
men's.  M  v  mother  !  mv  mother !  my  mother !  Let  her  puli  up  the  green  grass  from  my  grave, 
and  trample  on  it,  yet  I  will  love  her  better  than  my  daughter  loves  me.  Yes,  yes.  The  sun 
oies  and  the  day  dies,  but  we  keep  close  to  the  men  we  love.  Let  him  beat  me,  let  me  scoop  the 
erust  (h>m  the  swill  of  our  neighbors,  yet  we  love  on.  He  stole  me  in  the  snow,  and  we'U  die 
in  the  snow.  There  are  the  bells  and  the  Bays  round  the  comer ;  off  only  for  a  frolic  and  a 
dance ;  but  we  never  c4me  back.  There  she  sits,  with  the  light  burning,  waiting  for  her  daugh- 
ter —  waiting — waiting.  There  she  sits  now  —  mother,  mother,  mother !  He  had  a  sweet  voice 
ones :  oh,  the  songs— the  songs  that  won  my  heart !  *  Here  she  sat  up  erect  in  the  bed,  and 
turned  her  brilliant  eyes  full  upon  Aunt  MiaANDA. 

I  bad  been  watching  that  Gothic  countenance  during  the  monologue  of  the  poor  creature, 
wrapped  in  her  rags.  I  had  noticed  the  gradations  which  passed  over  it ;  first  of  patient  com- 
plaisance, then  of  pity,  then  of  absorbed  interest.  But  when  those  largo  bright  eyes  flashed 
upon  Aunt  MiaAiiDA,  she  started  with  such  an  instant,  terrible  look  of  recognition — with  the 
history  of  a  whole  life  of  sorrow,  as  it  were,  written  on  her  face  in  a  moment,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely appalling.  I  read  it  at  once.  The  mystery  had  unfolded  itself  before  me.  That  inexora- 
ble spirit :  those  lineaments,  saving  the  slight,  tremulous  motion  of  the  chin,  rigid  as  sculptured 
stone ;  those  fixed,  dilated  eyes  were  those  of  the  mother  who,  without  seeking  for,  had  found, 
after  seventeen  years,  in  yonder  sqaalid  heap,  her  daughter,  her  only  child,  once  her  pride,  her 
hope — now  what  ? 
*  Do  not  hurt  me/  said  the  poor  creature,  shrinking  flrom  her: '  I  will  not  harm  you  for  the  world.* 
I  saw  the  tremulous  motion  flrom  the  chin  spread  itself  orer  the  whole  visage  of  Aunt 
MimAMDA.  Tears  sprang  from  her  eyes,  ktr  pride  wa»  unequal  to  this  trial.  The  foundation 
gave  wsy,  then  the  superstructure  fell— was  submerged  for  ever,  and  above  it  rose  the  beautlftil 
rainbow  of  consolation.  She  took  the  squalor,  the  misery,  the  pestilence,  the  poor  wreck  of  a 
life  in  her  amui,  and  sanctified  it  with  a  mother's  pity  and  a  mother's  blessing. 

I  felt  at  this  time  an  uncommon  moistening  of  the  eye-lids ;  and  the  man  with  the  blankets 
managed  to  drop  his  basket,  with  a  view  probably  of  relieving  his  mind.  As  for  the  poor 
wench,  she  was  in  a  corner,  and  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

To  tell  how  our  patient  recovered;  how  little  Mibanda,  or  *Andt,'  as  we  called  her,  budded 
siiid  bloomed  into  woman-hood ;  how  the  body  of  DANOiRrsLDT  was  found  in  the  river,  near 
the  Dry  Dock,  that  fatal  morning,  would,  I  fear,  not  add  much  to  my  story.  But  Aunt  Mikanoa 
grew  in  grace,  her  pride  was  gone,  she  became  the  meekest  of  the  meek  ;  only  upon  two  oeca- 
Aions,  in  aller-life,  did  she  remind  me  of  her  former  self:  one  was  that  of  the  marriage  of 
Maboakkt,  her  hand-maid,  to  the  man  with  the  four  children,  (who  had  lost  his  wifo,  by  ths 
way  ;)  and  the  other  was,  when  a  sharp,  prying,  inquisitive  little  woman  asked  her,  in  a  free- 
and-easy  sort  of  way, '  if  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Dahoerpxldt  had  not  met  with  some  terrible 
accident,  or  something  of  the  kind,  when  he  came  to  his  end  ? ' 

One  day,  a  wet  and  stormy  one  I  remember,  the  24th  of  December,  Annt  Miranda  had 
bought  a  large  turkey,  of  a  huckster,  in  the  market.  She  always  bargained  for  every  thing— 
paid  what  she  agreed  to  pay — and  kept  herself  comfortably  within  the  limits  of  her  income.  So 
.she  knew  alwaye  exactly  the  state  of  her  finances,  which  she  kept  not  In  a  book,  but  In  a  long 
ash-colored  silk  purse.  When  she  came  home  she  found  the  man  had  paid  her  two  cents  too 
much.  So  back  to  market  goes  Aunt  Miranda,  in  a  very  nervous  state,  for  foar  the  man  might 
y-Ai  off  before  she  got  there.  Fortunately  the  man  was  there,  to  whom  she  returned  the  money 
belonging  to  him,  but  unfortunatelv  she  took  a  cold,  from  which  she  never  recovered.  It  was 
more  like  the  living  than  the  dead  face  of  Aunt  Miranda,  that  which  lay  in  the  coffin,  with 
the  smile  upon  the  face  Rowlbt  and  1  loved  so  much — that  angelie  smile  '.  ^ 


Toe  Wabhinotox  Gallert  of  Art.  —  We  would  call  especial  attention  to  th« 
'  Woihington  Gallery  of  Art*  now  open  at  the  exhibition-rooms  of  the  American 
Art- Union,  Number  497,  Broadway  It  is  the  most  distinguished  exhibition 
of  pictures  ever  seen  in  New-York.  Leutzk's  great  picture  of  "WAsni.NQTOif 
crossing  the  Delaware,  WAsniNOTON  at  Dorchester  Heights,  with  Houdon's  bust ; 
portraits  by  Stewart,  Copley,  Leslie,  Sir  Josdua  Reynolds,  with  the  best  pictures 
of  all  our  most  distinguished  artists,  will  be  found  in  this  very  extensive  and  most 
Admirable  collection.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn,  that  the  high  charac- 
fcer  of  Uie  pictures  has  attracted  crowds  to  see  them;  and  all  go  away,  after  a 
vidit  how  brief  soever,  wfth  a  new  love  of  the  '  serenely  silent  art*  of  the  painter. 
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The  *  Cektubt  '  Papxbs.  — We  renew  our  extracts  from  the  *  CnmrET  Papbm^' 
published  monthly  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  members  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  present  'jTA*  Benevolent  Man^  with  which  we  open,  is  the  type  of  a  claast 
not  uncommon  in  all  great  cities^  who  fancy  that  while  they  '  are  seen  of  men ' 
in  the  display  of  the  pseudo-'  beneyolenoe '  upon  which  they  plume  themselves 
their  minor  meannesses^  in  a  naxrower  but  holier  sphere,  will  pass  unobserred 
and  undetected : 

A     BBNSVOLBNT     MAK. 

*  Solomon  Bbowsb  was  a  rery  beneTolent  man.  He  was,  U  is  true,  Tsiy  Irritable  st  homa, 
tmt  Tery  Itind  abroad.  Tlie  world  saw  bim  and  knew  taim  in  the  latter  cbaraeter  alone.  After 
bto  dinner  and  his  wine  he  was  sometimee  fretAil,  particularly  if  awakened  from  hia  ni^  by  the 
entrance  of  a  aubacription-book  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  '  Firemen*a  Fund,'  or  the  '  Tee-total  Indi 
gent  Society.*    Hia  fiunUy  knew  hia  (kiling,  and  aaid  never  a  word. 

*  When  walking  the  paTement  he  would  very  oarefhlly  kick  off  a  atray  brick  into  the  gutter, 
for  fear  aome  excellent  citizen  would  atumble  againat  it ;  and  I  hSTo  aeen  him  lift  up  an  appla- 
peeling  from  the  walk,  apprehenaive  that  it  might  prove  diaastrous  to  aome  ineonaiderate  or 
abatracted  paaaonger.  He  waa  eonatantly  offering  his  hand  to  old  ladiea  to  help  them  tsnvt  tlM 
gutter,  and  looked  heavenly  when  it  waa  done.  Hia  ahining  brow  waa  irradiated  for  an  hour 
afterward,  in  contemplation  of  hia  own  gallant  benevolence.  How  the  world  did  admire  ICr. 
Solomon  Baowas ! 

'  Mr.  Browsb  took  a  personal  intereat  in  every  one*B  happineas,  except  that  of  hia  wife,  ^Iid 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  world*a  appreciation  of  his  charming  character.  It  waa  beautiful  to 
see  him  encouraging  little  boya,  by  patting  them  on  the  head  and  telling  them,  in  tonea  of  flucfc- 
nation,  what  learned,  and  excellent,  and  useful  men  they  were  deatined  to  be !  Why,  they  nav«r 
forgot  it ;  it  influenced  their  charactora  in  aAer  lift.  Thua  did  Mr.  Baowax  influence  the  de«t^ 
nlea  of  aociety. 

'  It  waa  indeed  a  great  miafortnne  that  his  character  at  h(mie,  and  veithin  the  domestic  circle, 
was  not  appreciated ;  for,  in  apite  of  all  hia  public  benefactiona,  and  hia  aacriflcea  for  the  good 
of  aociety,  hia  own  children  hated  and  feared  him.  It  waa  their  duty  to  overlook  hia  bults,  and 
although  he  waa  alwaya  very  kind  and  amiable  to  all  mankind  in  general,  aurely  a  man  baa  a 
right  to  be  aa  eroaa  and  ill-humored  aa  he  pleases  in  a  house  of  hia  own,  and  which  was  paid 
for  out  of  the  fruita  of  hia  own  enterpriae.  To  deny  thia,  would  be  to  deny  the  aanctity  of  the 
domestic  altar.  If  he  abused  and  inaulted,  in  momenta  of  irritation,  hia  own  children,  he  did 
not  diminiah  hie  eharitlea.  He  continued  to  give  liberally  to  beggara,  although  he  never  gmve  a 
cent  of  pih-money  to  hia  daughten.  Solomon  Baowss  had  a  right  to  do  thia,  and  who  shoohi 
complain  ? 

*  What  a  aplendid  reputation  he  had  —  out  of  his  own  house !  There  the  theatre  of  hia  beiDev> 
olence  waa  too  circumscribed  for  hia  large  heart,  and  he  scorned  to  labor  on  ao  small  a  scale. 
Every  body  praiaed  him  for  his  goodness,  and  his  expansive  aympathiea  enlarged  from  day  to 
day.    He  was  indeed  a  man  of  feeling. 

*•  Oflen  has  he  wept  over  the  sad  atory  of  some  poordeatitute  emigrant  woman,  while  atanding 
with  hat  in  hand  profoundly  and  benevolently  liatening,  with  a  complacency  of  encouragement 
that  was  really  wonderfhl :  and  I  have  aeen  him  pour  the  balm  of  his  (beling  heart  into  the  wounda 
of  a  wooden-legged  veteran  of  1812.  *  What  a  noble  fellow ! '  he  would  aay,  the  teara  nuuiing 
down  hia  cheeka,  while  hia  heart  l>eat  with  pride  and  gratitude  to  the  defendera  of  hia  country. 

*  Thua  Solomon  Browse  went  about  doing  good.  It  was  a  neceaaary  inatinct  of  hia  nature. 
It  waa  temperament  with  him,  and  he  could  not  help  it.  He  was  for  ever  projecting  associations 
for  the  relief  of  destitution,  and  waa  continually  laying  out  and  recommending  plans  'wtiieh 
society  was  bound  to  support,  for  its  distressed  membera.  His  name  waa  poated  up  in  erefy 
public  asylum  aa  its  founder  or  patron ;  and  those  who  associated  with  him  were  great  admirers 
of  hia  benevolent  face,  and  were  for  ever  praiaing  hia  *  balmy  smile.*  *  Dear  good  man ! '  they 
would  aay, '  what  a  blessing  to  society  I  * 

'  We  have  said  his  children  hated  him.  Hia  wife  told  him  he  vraa  a  humbug,  and  thia  always 
trriuted  him.    He  reaented  it  alwaya,  and  went  on  abusing  all  at  home  and  doing  good  abroad. 

*  He  left  home  one  night,  after  a  quarrel  with  hia  wife  becauae  the  last  box  of  tea  was  used 
up,  and  also  because  she  wanted  a  few  shillings  for  a  bonnet  tor  their  eldest  dangbter.  *  Her 
extravagance,'  he  aaid,  'would  be  the  ruin  of  him ! '  He  presided  that  very  night,  with  mateb- 
leaa  dignity  and  grace,  at  the  anniversary-meeting  of  the  '  Breed-and-Butter  Society.*   His  speech 
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breathed  the  very  uroma  of  philanthropy,  and  filled  the  whole  hall  with  a  delightful  fragrance. 
The  next  moraing  it  waa  pnbUahed  in  all  the  papers.  It  was  eloquent,  and  filled  with  the  nobleat 
■antimants  of  humanity,  bringing  down  bleaainga  and  applause  upon  his  benerolent  head.  I 
need  not  aay  how  calmly  and  graceftilly  ho  reeeived  the  adulation  of  his  audience  ;  waving  his 
hand  with  a  beautiful  motion,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  soul  on  such  an  occa- 
aion.  After  the  a^oumment,  the  poor  members  of  the  *■  Bread-and-Butter  Society '  thronged 
around  him,  prMsed  his  soft  hand,  and  Implored  Hsavin's  biMsings  upon  his  noble  and  disln- 
terested  efforts  in  their  behalf.    What  an  honor  to  be  on  such  terms  with  him ! 

« That  night,  by  accident,  he  had  forgotten  his  key,  and  had  to  stand  ringing  his  door-beli  for 
at  least  five  minutes.  He  was  nt  angry  at  all,  and  did  nH  awaken  his  affhghted  wife  in  rain. 
She  walked  down  and  let  him  in.  He  had  a  right  to  be  let  into  his  own  house,  and  he  would 
■ee  if  any  one  dared  to  lock  him  out.  The  curtains  of  sleep  were  folded  gracefully  around  his 
benevolent  form,  and  he  was  soon  dreaming  a  glorious  dream  of  descending  angels,  scattering 
Howera  around  his  pathway.  Hia  poor  wife,  agitated  and  crushed  by  so  benevolent  a  despot, 
counted  the  solitary  hours  of  a  sleepless  night,  and  arose  with  a  haggard  fhce,  the  result  of  her 


^The  next  day  he  was  moUlfled.  He  awoke  to  find  himself  glorified  in  the  papers.  He  said 
nothing  of  his  speech  to  his  wUb  or  children.  She  was  expected  to  see  it  without  having  it 
pointed  out  by  himself.  If  she  ventured  to  hint  some  slight  approbation  of  his  remarks,  and 
exhibit  any  pride  in  his  Ikme,  he  cut  her  short  with  a  *  Pshaw  I  woman,  what  do  you  know  of 
public  mattera?' 

*  His  children  were  joyous — when  he  was  not  at  home !  Children  always  should  be  Joyous ; 
thera  are  thorns  and  cares  enough  around  them  when  they  grow  up  to  be  men  and  women. 
When  Ifr.  Browse  came  home  they  spoke  in  whispers,  and  hid  within  the  folds  of  their  hearts 
the  gay  and  pleasant  smiles  of  innocent  childhood.  They  were  aftald  to  disturb  his  contempla- 
tton  of  those  grand  problems  of  society  which  absorbed  his  great  and  fertile  mind. 

'But  Solomon  Browse  died  one  day.  The  air  was  filled  with  his  praise.  Obituaries,  elo- 
^pient  of  his  virtues  and  of  his  public  deeds,  filled  the  columns  of  the  gasettes.  Delegations 
ftom  all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  his  country  followed  him  to  his  grave,  and  he  was  laid  in 
Us  tomb  amid  the  sobs  and  tears  of  thousands,  to  whom  his  benefkctions  had  been  blessings. 
His  will  was  opened.  It  was  Aill  of  excellent  maxims  for  his  children,  in  a  codicil.  All  his 
property  was  left  to  the  *  Society  for  the  Distribution  of  Farinaceous  Food  among  the  Industrious 
Classes,'  reserving  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  monument  for  himself.  He  died  regretted  by  every 
one  —  save  his  wife  and  children,  who  by  his  death  were  released  firom  the  stem  rule  of  a  domes- 
tie  tyrant. 

*  You  may  read  his  epitaph  on  his  tomb-stone.  He  Uet  on  an  elevated  mound  at  Greenwood, 
^nd  so  does  his  epitaph.    Ask  that  delicate  and  crushed  wife  what  she  thinks  of  it !' 

TiBX  lines  entitled  ^Ventviut*  we  thought^  when  we  heard  them  read,  were 
ezoeedinglj  spirited ;  nor  upon  a  leisurely  examination  of  them  in  manuscript 
do  they  impress  ns  less  forcibly : 

'Dread,  desolate  Mount !  when  first  I  gazed  on  thee, 
Lifting  thy  shadowv  cone  across  the  sea, 
Far  off  thou  seemedst  like  a  lovely  vision 
Painted  upon  those  southern  skies  Elysian, 
Twin  spirit  with  those  halcyon  clouds  that  rest 
In  hazy  light  above  thy  towering  crest. 
But  when  I  climbed  thy  bare  and  burning  side, 
And  felt  the  seorcbing  of  that  fiery  tide 
Bubbling  from  thy  hot  brain,  and  saw  the  blight 
Of  thy  &ead  power  spread  through  the  dusky  night 
Far  down  the  black  slopes  to  the  ocean  skiffs ; 
When  I  beheld  the  drear  and  savage  clilTs 
Towering  around  me  black  and  sulphur-drenched. 
The  burning  cracks  whose  heat  is  never  quenched, 
I  knew  thou  wast  that  desolating  fount 
Whose  fearful  flowing  classic  days  recount ; 
Whose  fiery  surge  beat  down  the  marble  pride 
Of  stainless  fanes  that  slept  too  near  thy  side, 
When  flited  cities  of  renowned  fame 
Fluttered  like  moths  toward  thy  devouring  flame. 

*  Motionless  Victor !    Lord  of  fiery  doom  ! 
On  thy  dark  helmet  waves  the  smoky  plume ! 
Wrapped  in  thy  purple  like  a  Syrian  king, 
Sole  in  thy  forlorn  glory  towering : 
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Thy  ftUeD  archangel's  throne  beflta  thee,  thoa 

Who  canst  not  bleu,  but  curse.    Thy  blasted  brow 

Scowls  with  dull  eye  of  hate  that  nightly  broods 

On  dire  events  in  thy  drear  solitudes. 

Tireless  thou  bumesl  on  fh>m  age  to  age  ; 

No  winter's  rains,  though  yearly  they  assuage 

Thy  hot  cheeks,  where  the  lava  tear-drops  run 

Down  the  black  furrows  ;  no  joy-giving  sun 

Of  balmv  spring,  clothing  thy  ruggedoess 

With  colors  of  all  depth  and  tenderness  ; 

No  clouds  of  summer  smiling  on  thy  sleep ; 

No  autumn  vintage  round  thy  flre-cloTen  steep. 

Hare  charmed  away  the  awf\il  mystery 

That  burns  within  thy  heart  of  secresy. 

In  the  bright  day  thou  makest  the  blue  hearens  don, 

Blotting  with  blasphemous  smoke  the  blessed  sun. 

No  calmest  star-lit  night  can  still  thy  curse, 

Breathed  upward  through  the  silent  universe. 

'  Last  night  we  saw  thee  shrouded  in  a  cloak 
Of  dull  gray  rain-clouds.    From  thy  crater  broke 
Swill-blazing  spasms  of  flame,  half  glimmering  through 
The  awAU  gloom  of  mist,  whose  pallid  hue 
Struggled  to  hide  thy  form ;  momently  brightening, 
Like  the  short  pulses  of  the  summer  lightning. 
Prophetic  Mount !  thou  seemedst  then  to  be 
Wrapt  in  a  vision  of  fUturity, 
Fearmlly  whisperins  words  of  Joy  or  moan, 
Whose  sense  was  hidden  !■  thy  heart  alone. 
Nor  seer  alone  of  future  days  o'ercast. 
But  true  historian  of  the  blighted  past : 
Buried  beneath  thy  feet,  thou  chalnest  deep 
Treasures  of  beauty  In  enchanted  sleep : 
Temples,  and  streets,  and  quaintly-painted  halls, 
Vases  and  cups  tor  antique  festivals ; 
Fair  statues,  in  whose  undulating  line 
The  Grecian  artist  lavished  dreams  divine ; 
Altars  that  burned  to  gods  of  mighty  name, 
Until  thy  crealer  sacrificial  flame 
Swallowed  the  lesser.    Princely  art  and  power 
Sank  blood-warm  to  its  grave  in  that  dark  hour. 
When  thou,  wild  despot,  even  unto  the  sea— 
Whose  fevered  waves  shrank  flrom  the  fear  of  thea. 
Meeting  thy  fire-kiss  — didst  send  forth  thy  hosts, 
t'loud-myrroidons  of  death ;  flooding  the  coasts 
That  smiled  around  the  blue  enamelled  bay. 
Years  rolled.    The  cities  in  their  dungeons  lay 
Embalmed  in  lovely  death.    Long  ages  crept ; 
Flowers  and  luxuriant  vines  above  them  slept, 
And  still  not  half  the  wealth  beneath  that  lies 
Revisits  the  sweet  light  of  summer  skies. 
So  thou,  stern  chronicler !  dealest  thy  dates 
Not  by  the  ephemeral  growth  and  change  of  States, 
But  thunderous  blasts  upheaving  ftt>m  below 
That  melt  to  mist  the  winter's  hoarded  snow : 
By  thy  deep  beds  of  fire,  thy  strata  old. 
And  the  slow  creep  of  vegetable  mould. 
Yet  terrible  as  thou  art  when  seen  so  near 
In  thine  environment  of  blight  and  fear, 
Most  lovely  art  thou  burning  from  afar 
In  liquid  fire,  as  though  a  melting  star 
Had  fallen  on  thee  ft-om  the  sky's  profound, 
And  streamed  adown  thy  sides,  which,  gemmed  around, 
Sparkle  as  some  dark  Abyssinean  queen 
Robed  In  her  amethyst  and  ruby  sheen. 

*  Even  now  I  see  thee  nightly  flrom  this  bower, 
Where  the  red-rose  and  the  white  orange-flower 
Mingle  their  odors.    Looking  o'er  the  sea, 
Thy  shadowy  cone  of  solemn  mystery 
Shoots  downward  in  the  waves  a  softened  gleam. 
Until,  by  beauty  lulled,  I  can  but  dream 
Of  thee,  as  of  each  gentle,  lovely  thing 
That  in  my  path  lies  daily  blossoming.' 
SwrenZOy  July,  1848.  

A  SECOND  number  of  *  Our  Landscape  Painters,*  treatiog  of  Mr.  Jomr  KsRsmr's 
productions)  will  appear  in  a  sabeequent  number. 
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Goasip  WITH  RsADKRS  AND  CosBispoirDENTB.  —  We  wiah  thftt  our  readers  eould 
hear  the  writer  of  the  following  aketch  of  *The  Bird-Fancier*  *  depict  the  same 
scene  and  conversation  orallj.  It  is  a  richer  treat  than  any  one-act  iaroe  to 
which  we  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening: 

'  Thk  comer  of  Fulton  and  Nanan-Btreets,  now  *The  Sun^  Office  corner,  was  once  the  e«le> 
brated  *  Shajcspxarb  TaTcm/  kept  by  HoDouiieoN,  a  retired  actor,  a  gentleman  and  a  wit. 
Here  congregated  all  the  eccentric*  of  the  time,  and  among  them  many  whoee  equals  at  thia 
day  would  ecareely  be  found  viaiting  a  tavem.  But  not  so  then.  Gkoboi  Febdirick  Cookb, 
J.  W.  Jaetis,  MtcAH  HAvrxiHs,  and  a  hoet  of  others,  equally  weU  known,  were  the  nightly 
inmate  of  this  omnium  of  eccentrics.  Indeed, '  Hodokinson's  *  was  the  ^Exchange '  for  Ain 
and  humor.  Old-style  New-Yorkers  were  moderate  in  their  libations ;  but  still,  the  aingle  poc 
of  ale,  or  its  eqniTalent,  was  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  an  evening's  gossip. 

*  One  little  uble,  in  a  sly  comer,  seemed  by  common  consent  to  be  sacred  for  a  special  uaa 
cfTery  cTening  from  eight  to  nine  o'clock :  and  if  a  stranger  should  by  accident  seat  himself 
alongside  this  table,  some  of  the  guests  would  inform  him  that  he  had  better  take  another  seat, 
and  leave  those  for  *Tke  Bird-Faneier»t*  or  he  might '  spoil  the  quarrel.'  Many  a  night  have  I 
gone  to  this  room  at  a  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock,  to  see  *  the  quarrel'  aforesaid. 

*  Just  as  the  clock  strack  eight,  in  would  come  Jbmmt  BassoNBT,  at  the  Fulton-street  door, 
and  at  about  the  same  time  John  liBNTNSa  would  enter  by  the  Nassau-street  door.  If  either 
should  arrive  one  minute  before  the  other,  he  would  look  vacantly  around  the  room  until  his 
companion  arrived.  This  had  occurred  every  night  for  twenty  years.  Jsmmt  Bbssonkt  was 
a  dealer  in  birds,  bird-cages  and  wooden  ware,  in  Nassau-street,  three  doors  above  Maiden- 
lane,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  Miao,  a  talking-bird  of  superior  quality,  which  you  once  immor- 
talised in  the  Kmickbrbockbr.  Johm  Lbntkbr  manufactured  fishing-tackle  and  sold  birds  In 
Fair,  now  Fulton-street,  near  *  Golden  Hill,'  and  was  celebrated  for  his  untiring  friendship  for 
Jbmict  Bbssonbt,  and  for  an  excess  of  patience,  which  constituted  him  a  good  fisherman. 

•'  *  How  d'  ye  do,  Jobnivt  1 ' 

*  *  How  d'  ye  do,  Jbmmt  ? ' 

*  *  What  are  you  going  to  try  a  little  of  1 ' 

'  *  Well,  I  do  n't  know ;  what  sre  you  going  to  try  a  little  of  1  * 

*  And  to  the  unpractised  eye  they  really  seemed  In  doubt ;  but  in  foot,  neither  of  them  had  ever 
drank  any  thing  but  a  aingle  mug  of  ale  in  an  evening  in  all  his  life. 

* '  Well,'  says  Jobbnt,  *  I  guess  1 11  try  a  mug  of  beer :  Abbabjlh,  bring  me  a  mug  of  beer.' 
'  *  Bring  me  a  mug  of  beer,  too,  Abbam,'  echoes  Jbmmt,  to  the  old  mulatto  hsr-keeper.    Down 

went  the  two  mugs  on  the  table,  dripping  with  both  fkt>th  and  coldness,  for  Abbam  always  gave 

fhll  measure.    I  name  this  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  olden  time. 

*  Jobbnt  and  Jbmmt  now  seized  the  handles  of  their  separate  mugs ;  and  while  their  fhees 
looked  like  a  conglomerate  of  palates,  with  mouths  peculiarly  shaped  to  receive  the  potent  liquor, 
a  slight  nod,  but  Aill  of  complimentary  *  good-health,'  announced  that  a  portion  from  each  mug 
waa  about  to  be  swallowed :  then  their  visages  relsRed,  and  the  usual  converaation  commenced : 

* '  Well,  Jimmt,  how  is  your  Miso  T ' 

' '  Oh,  beautiful :  he  is  a  great  bird,  that  Mino.  If  any  body  comes  in,  he  calls  out,  *  Jbmmt  ! 
shop !  coming ! '  Tou  see  I  used  to  say,  *  Coming,'  and  now  Mino  aays  it  too.  Alderman  Bbaokbt 
said  t'  other  day  that  they  was  a-goln'  to  indict  my  bird  for  raisin'  an  alarm  of  fire ;  that  Tommt 
Fbabklik,  the  Chief  Engineer,  heard  him  do  it.  He  calls  out  when  the  ingines  are  eomin', 
*  Hurrah,  Nixb  !  hurrah,  Tbbbk  ! '  he  knows  them  all  apart.  The  only  thing  that  bothers  me 
with  that  bird,  is  his  always  saying,  when  any  body  asks  the  price  of  any  thing,  *  Two-and-slz :  * 
You  know,  JoBNiiT,  I  used  to  sell  them  wooden  bowls  at  two-and-siz,  but  now  I  ask  three  shll- 
Itn's ;  but  Mino  sticks  to  the  old  price. 

'  <  Well,  JiMNT,  that  ie  a  great  bird :  I  always  said  it,  and  always  vrllL  I  wish  your  English 
BMcking-bird  was  as  good  as  your  Mino.' 

* « Why?  What's  the  matter  with  my  English  mocking-bird?  Did  you  ever  see  a  better 
bird  ? — did  you  ever  see  a  better-throated  bird :  /  call  him  a  perfect  bird.' 

*  ^Do  you,  though  1  Well  now,  Jimmt,  I  do  n't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings ;  but  that  bird  has 
sot  a  good  many  foults,  and  he  cant  help  it ;  the  stuflT  ain't  in  him.  I  look  at  him  clus :  ha 
bas  three  fliulty  feathers  on  the  left  side  of  his  neck,  and  the  fourth  Uil-foather  has  a  bad  quill ; 
it 's  chalky ;  it  has  n't  oil  enough  in  it  to  keep  it  supple ;  Just  you  look  at  his  tail  of  a  cold,  damp 
day :  he  folda  in  every  foather  but  that :  he  cant  do  nothln'  with  it.* 
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*  *  Now,  look  o'  bere,  Johnrt,  yon  're  always  abasing  that  bird.  I  aay  he  *a  as  good  a  throated 
bird  aa  yon  ever  saw.  Did  yon  ever  hear  him  mew  like  a  cat  ?  Can  a  bad-throated  bird  do 
tkatf  Did  yoa  erer  see  him  coming  down  on  the  lower  perch  t  That '«  the  time  to  see  if  his 
tail-reathers  are  perfect.  Why,  he  */an»*  beaatifU.  Now  here,  Jobrnt,  doaH  let  as  quarrel 
aboat  that  bird :  it 's  no  ose ;  your  mind  is  set  about  that  bird,  and  there  is  no  use  tryin'  to  get 
you  right.    How  is  your  new  canary  T' 

*■ '  Well,  he's  flrst-rate,  all  except  one  note.  Ton  know  the  note  that  comes  oat  of  that  bird- 
organ  of  mine  when  the  handle  gets  just  up  by  the  hinge  ?  Well,  that  note  bothers  him  a  litUe, 
but  I  think  he  HI  get  it  after  a  while.  He 's  the  best-colored  bird  I  erer  knew ;  and  erery  other 
way  he 's  good,  except  that  hinge-note.' 

*  Here  the  mngs  would  be  lifted,  Jobnict's  in  compliment  to  himself  (br  his  eology  on  his 
canary,  and  Jbmkt's  to  wash  his  throat,  to  fkcilitate  his  anticipated  attack  on  Jobnht's  bird. 

'  *  Look  here,  Jobnnt,  I  used  to  think  that  you  knew  something  about  birds,  but  when  I  hear 
you  talk  about  that  lame  canary  of  yours,  it  makes  me  sick.  You  do  n*t  seem  to  know  what  alls 
that  bird ;  you  do  n*t  know  why  he  can*t  sing  that  note.  Now,  I  HI  tell  you :  you  see  yoa  always 
ose  your  cuttle-fish  bone  too  sharp ;  and  one  side  of  your  bird's  bill  is  so  worn  olT,  that  he  cant 
clean  his  seed ;  and  when  he  sings,  the  wind  slips  out  that  side  of  his  bill,  and  he  cant  make  a 
good  note.  When  a  bird  can't  clean  his  seed,  you  see  he  always  gets  stulTed  fhll  of  these  indi> 
gestible  shells,  and  can't  get  on :  besides,  his  small  spur  on  the  left  Ibot  ain't  good.  He  has  to 
stand  on  the  big  perch ;  he  cant  hold  on  to  the  small  perch ;  he  is  too  weak  in  the  left  fbot  fbr 
that ;  it  wont  contract  enough  to  grip  it.' 

* '  Look  here,  Jimxt  Bbsson bt  ! '  (and  here  Jobbnt  would  lift  his  mug  and  empty  it,  Jbhmt 
fbliowing  suit,} '  look  here,  Jimmt,  you  and  I  have  been  here  every  night  fbr  twenty  years,  and 
ever  since  I  had  that  canary  you 're  had  a  spite  ag'in'  him,  Just  as  you  had  ag'in'  that  Java  spar- 
row three  years  ago ;  and  as  soon  as  we  get  a-talking,  you  always  begin  a-talking  ag'in*  that 
bird.  He 's  a  confounded  sight  better  bird  than  you  ever  owned,  or  ever  will  own.  That  M ixo  's 
the  only  decent  bird  that  ever  could  live  in  your  shop,  with  the  dirty  seed  you  (bed  yoar  birds. 
Now,  I  never  want  to  talk  with  you  about  birds  ag'in,  for  it 's  all  stuff.  You  do  n't  know  nothing 
about  birds :  and  then  you  get  so  spitefUliy  mad  about  nothing :  there 's  no  use  talking  with  you !  * 

*  'Weil,  I  dont  care  for  you,  nor  your  birds,'  says  Jexxt,  'and  I  think  we  better  jast  stop 
meetin'  here,  for  you  always  quarrel  about  that  lame  canary  o'  yours.' 

*  *  Well,  this  is  the  Uut  time  we  11  quarrel,  any  how.' 

*  'At  this  point,  each  would  wheel  off  for  his  separate  door,  and  as  the  doors  swung  to,  the 
clock  invariably  struck  nine.  Then  all  the  inmates  of  the  room  would  laugh,  and  the  oldest- 
comers  enjoyed '  the  quarrel '  the  most. 

*The  next  night,  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  in  would  oome  the  two  bird-fknciers  again,  and 
again  it  was : 

"  How  d' ye  do,  JoBif  NT  ? '  '  How  d'ye  do,  Jimmt?  '  'What  are  yoa  going  to  try  a  little  of!' 
And  before  they  had  seemed  to  decide.  Abb  am,  as  usual,  was  drawing  the  beer.'  m. 

HnuE  is  a  'scribbloment*  eutitled  *A  Sketch  of  *Modern*  Improvements  t»  201 2^* 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  '  Rapper  '  who  can  '  call  epirits  from  the  yaaty 
deep '  of  the  Future  aa  well  as  the  Past  Perhaps  the  *  Spirit '  is  a  little  '  cracked,' 
but  that's  hia  busiuess :  'This  is  a  progressive  age.  Every  body  says  so,  and  it 
is  an  old  maxim  that  what  every  body  says  is  generally  true.  Many  and  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  every  thing  in  the  last  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years,  and  many  more  will  probably  be  made  during  the  next  century.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  would  have  taken  from  eight  to  sixteen  months 
to  go  around  the  year.  One  hundred  years  ago,  it  could  be  done  in  three  months : 
in  1960,  it  was  accomplished  in  three  weeks;  but  now,  a  traveller, by  taking  the 
'  Lightninff'Driven  Flying-Machine^*  can  sleep  at  Detroit^  and  by  starting  at  sun- 
rise, can  breakfast  at  New-York,  dine  at  Jeddo,  sup  at  San  Francisco,  and  be  at 
Detroit  again  by  bed-time.  Thirty  thousand  sheets  were  once  thought  to  con- 
stitute a  good  hour's  work  for  any  printing-press :  now  two  hundred  thousand 
sheets  an  hour  is  'slow  working,*  the  type  being  set  and  the  press  being  driven 
by  electricity.  School-boy  a  no  longer  write  compositions,  each  one  having  a 
miniature  printing  press  of  his  own,  worked  by  electricity,  by  which  he  can 
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print  his  compoutions  as  fast  as  he  can  think  them.  There  arc  do  more  oceans 
and  but  few  mountains  now-a  days,  the  momitains  haying  been  IcYclled,  and  the 
oceans  partially  filled  in  with  them,  leaving  nothing  but  large  inland  seas  where 
were  once  the  Atlantio  and  Pacific,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  land-area.  Win- 
ter is  no  longer  the  cold  season  it  was  in  the  olden  time,  even  at  the  North  Pole. 
Inunense  furnaces  have  been  built  under-ground,  and  the  fire  being  let  into  them 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  heat  is  conveyed  in  every  direction  by  large 
pipes^  making  winter  nearly  as  warm  as  summer.  Safety-valves  have  been  put 
in  every  volcano,  and  they  can  do  no  more  damage.  It  was  lately  aanoonced 
that  a  Japanese  philosopher,  whose  name  is  unspellable,  has  discovered  a  means 
to  prevent  earthquakes,  which  he  will  soon  make  public.  The  universe,  in  the 
nighttime,  is  now  lighted  by  gas,  procured  from  vast  natural  reservoirs,  a  few 
miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  whole  world,  in  short,  is  now  one  vast 
republic,  of  which  Detroit  is  the  capital,  and  a  Sandwich  Islander  the  president 
Slavery  was  abolished  when  Africa  was  annexed,  and  every  body  is  now  free. 
'Woman*s  rights' have  had  their  day.  The  cause  lost  all  its  male  adherents 
when  it  was  found  that  the  Trecuuresa  who  had  been  elected  had  appropriated 
four  millions  of  the  Public's  dollars  to  keep  herself  in  ball-dresses.  All  these 
improvements,  however,  are  nothing  to  what  are  expected  to  be  made  in  a  few 
year&  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  circuit  of  the  earth  can  be 
performed  in  four  hours ;  when  the  press  can  strike  off  one  million  sheets  an 
hour;  when  gprain  and  vegetables  can  be  manufactured  instead  of  grown  ;  and, 
above  all,  when  we  can  annex  Mabs,  Vksus,  and  Mebourt,  which  we  are  *  bound 
to  do.' '  -  -  .  Thx  following  vivid  and  also  highly  original  *  pome '  is  copied 
exactly  from  the  original  manuscript,  which  we  derive  from  an  Ohio  correspond 
ent  It  bears  the  title  of  *Coleria^*  and  can  be  read  twice  with  equal  enjoy 
ment  The  first  two  lines,  it  strikes  us,  could  not  be  improved ;  but  when  the 
Destroyer  comes  to  St  Louis,  and  onward  to  Cincinnati,  and  '  constitutes  then: 
there  unhappy,'  the  interest  becomes  intense : 


'  Or  all  diseaaea  that  we  fear 
coleria  is  the  moat  aevere 
in  apite  or  all  medical  aid 
tt  does  througbt  our  earth  perrade 
at  natchea  it  baa  Broke  out 
mod  killing  tbouaanda  all  about 
and  from  there  the  monater  starts 
and  makes  its  way  for  different  parta 
and  on  the  otions  Briny  plain 
■Bethinks  theire  many  that  air  alane 
they  Bid  farewell  to  ft-iends  moat  dear 
and  in  another  world  appear 
here  it  cornea  up  to  saint  louia 
they  that  misa  it  air  the  fewest 
there  are  orphenta  weeping  ft-icnda 
Before  thia  mighty  conflict  enda 
the  pheaiciana  there  have  found 
that  medic  single  nor  compound 
can  confute  this  Boisterous  blast 
which  kills  there  people  off  so  fast 
here  it  comes  to  cincinnatti 
eonatitutea  them  there  unhappy 
there  it  taikcs  the  Blooming  youth 
this  is  nothing  elae  But  truth 
there  the  riteh  the  poor  the  heigh 
are  But  mortal  and  must  dy 
the  pane  aevere  and  notise  abort 
skercely  caught  Before  a  corp 


then  it  takes  the  poor  deck-hand 

how  soon  It  does  bis  flrame  expand 

thence  the  capten  and  the  mait 

whose  bearta  within  them  oil  have  quaked 

who  can  tell  ita  goina  forth 

But  they  that  feals  its  rapid  force 

it  baa  an  arm  as  iron  strong 

and  doea  the  grave  yard  often  throng 

all  the  lakes  and  rivers  round 

have  this  mighty  monster  found 

Bleaaed  air  the  hllla  and  nobs  and  vails 

where  this  champion  don't  prevail 

here  the  news  firom  arkensaw 

even  nearer  at  pomeroy 

there  the  parents  nerves  do  sbaik 

It  there  childern  aoon  will  take 

But  who  can  tell  our  evry  lot 

we  all  imiat  dy  and  be  forgot 

although  our  thoughts  may  aoar  high 

yet  we  must  fall  as  docs  the  fly 

only  out  about  new  ark 

Behold  the  flrienda  that  have  to  part 

thence  around  up  to  new  york 

and  away  at  old  detroit 

then  let  us  reronsile  ourselves 

to  him  who  all  our  feara  bave  quelled 

and  kisa  the  rod  tbat  maid  us  fear 

and  in  the  end  we'll  come  off  clear.' 


We  respectfully  counsel  Dr.  Whitie,  whose  kindred  efforts  of  poetical  genius 
wore  noticed  in  our  last  number,  to  look  sharpl^^  after  his  flourishing  'green  bays. 
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Whsn  we  were  a  little  boy  in  the  country,  we  read  the  Bibu;  in  company 
with  'Ollapod/  thrice  entirely  through  skipping  neither  chapter  nor  verse; 
stimulated  thereto,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  maternal  reward  of  many  silver 
shekels.  This  early  implanted  withm  us  an  admiration  of  the  grand  simplicity 
of  style  which  pervades  so  many  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
an  admiration  which  has  never  left  us.  Whole  chapters  of  Jon,  Eoclbbiastes, 
Isaiah,  and  not  a  few  entire  chapters  in  the  later  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
then  learned  by  heart  as  we  read  them,  have  always  remained  fresh  in  our 
memory.  Of  all  the  apostles,  St  Paul  was  our  'favorite,'  if  we  may  lo 
speak :  and  so  he  is  now.  We  were  thinking  to-night,  (after  reading,  as  is  our 
not  altogether  occasional  wont,  some  portion  of  the  New  Testament,)  what  a 
brave,  independent^  self-sacrificing  laborer  in  God's  vineyard  he  was,  and  what 
a  contrast  there  might  be  drawn  between  the  outward  attractions  of  reli^ous 
fisith  in  his  day  and  in  our  own.  Partly  to  show  this^  and  partly  to  exhibit  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  Paul's  narrative,  we  beg,  in  this  connection,  to  segre- 
gate and  present  two  separate  pictures  from  Paul's  writings  which  bear,  by  con- 
trast^ direcUy  upon  each  other: 

*  Have  I  committed  an  oflbnce  in  abasing  myself  that  ye  might  be  exalted,  became  I  have 
preached  ante  yon  the  gospel  of  God  freely  r  .  .  .  *  What  I  do,  that  I  will  do,  that  I  may  cat 
off  occasion  from  them  which  deaire  occasion ;  that  wherein  they  glory,  they  may  be  found  ereo 
as  we.'  ...  *  I  speak  as  concerning  reproach,  as  though  we  had  been  weak.  Howbeit, 
whereinsoever  any  is  bold  (I  speak  foolishly)  I  am  bold  also.  Are  they  Hebrews  T  So  am  L 
Are  they  Israelites  T  So  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  ministers 
of  CHSisTt  (I  speak  as  a  fool)  I  am  more.  In  labors  more  abundant— in  stripes  above 
measure— in  prisons  more  flrequent— in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  fire  times  received  I  fbtty 
stripes,  save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  ship- 
wreck, a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep.  In  joumeyinga  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perila  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  In  perils  in  the 
city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea ;  In  perils  among  (Use  brethren:  in  weari- 
ness and  painftdnesa,  in  watehings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fkstings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness.  Beside  those  things  that  are  without,  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daOy,  the  cars 
of  all  the  churches.  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weakT  Who  is  offended,  and  I  bum  not  t  If 
I  must  needs  glory,  I  will  glory  in  the  things  which  concern  mine  infirmities.' 

Now,  after  this  touching  picture^  which  in  simplicity  and  sublime  pathos  has 
never  been  excelled,  let  us  turn  to  the  scene  descriptive  of  his  bidding  farewell 
to  those  '  among  whom  he  had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  Gron,'  being  ready 
not  only  to  encounter  new  perils,  but  to  brave  all  dangers^  in  the  sacred  cause 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  has  sent  from  Miletus  to  Ephesus,  and  called  unto 
him  the  elders  of  the  church : 


*  And  when  they  were  come  to  him,  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  know,  fW>m  the  first  day  that  I  c 
into  Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons,  serving  the  Lord  with  all 
humUity  of  mind,  and  with  many  tears,  and  tempUtions,  which  befell  me  by  the  lying  In  wail 
of  the  Jews :  and  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto  you,  but  have  showed  yon, 
and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and  ft-om  house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to 
the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  CaaisT.  And  now, 
behoM,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shsll  belUl  me 
there :  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afilictlons  sbide 
me.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  lifo  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry,  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jisiis,  to  testify 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  And  now,  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  gone 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more.  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  ihia 
day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  ell  men.  For  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  yon  all 
the  counsel  of  God.  Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  fiock,  over  the  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  bath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased 
with  his  own  blood.    For  I  know  this,  that  after  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  la 
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•moBg  yon,  not  sparing  th«  flock.  Also  of  yoor  own  selTes  sliall  men  arise,  speaking  perrerss 
tilings,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  Therefore  watch,  and  remember,  that  by  the  space 
of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  CTery  one  night  and  day  with  tears.  And  now,  brethren,  I 
commend  yon  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  yon  up,  and  to  give 
yon  an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctifled.  I  have  ooTetsd  no  man's  silver,  or  gold, 
or  appwel.  Yen,  ye  yonrsetres  know,  that  these  hands  have  ministered  nnto  my  necessities, 
and  to  them  that  were  with  me.  I  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  laboring  ye  ought 
to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  tho  Lord  Jbscs,  how  he  said.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  kneeled  down,  and  prayed 
with  them  all.  And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  FkvVs  neck,  and  kissed  him,  sorrowing  most 
of  all  for  the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they  should  see  his  (hce  no  more.' 

Some  day  we  hope  to  be  able  to  resume  this  subject  of  The  Literary  Beauty 
of  the  Bihle^  and  to  speak  of  the  ineffaceable  effect  of  portions  of  the  Good  Book 
upon  the  minds  of  young  readers.  •  •  -  'Sons  men,*  says  Shakspeark,  'cannot 
abide  a  harmless,  necessary  cat'  We  can:  we  always  Uked  cats,  from  our 
earliest  boyhood,  when  we  used  to  'make  a  lap'  for  them  between  our  kneesg 
with  an  outspread  handkerchief,  what  time  we  were  getting  our  school-lessons. 
Tliey  are  an  abused  race,  depend  on't:  and  hare  five  times  the  affection  for 
which  they  are  credited.  Now,  as  we  scribble,  it  is  a  wild,  stormy  March 
night  The  fitful  wind  fairly  homle  in  the  street^  and  roars  and  '^tmghe*  over 
the  chimney-tops  of  the  '  Great  Metropolis ; '  but  there  lies  our  black-and-white 
cat,  (young,  and  'of  our  sex,')  an  image  of  comfort,  stretching  himself  upon  the 
fur-rug  before  the  sanctum-grate.  Now  and  then  he  looks  up  recognizingly, 
stretches  out  his  limbs  'fore-and-aft^'  and  with  an  expression  of  quiet  enjoyment 
yawns  slowly,  drops  his  head  upon  the  soft  white  down  of  his  neck,  and  again 
addresses  himself  to  sleep.  Half  a  dozen  times,  in  the  early  part  of  this  even- 
ing; he  has  jumped  into  our  lap,  'making  love  to  us'  by  a  purr  as  soft  as  'music 
h^^  in  dreamsb'  Moreover,  he  is  a  firm  favorite  of  a  dear  little  girl  of  five 
years,  who  every  morning,  from  her  little  crib,  calls  out  'FAder,  where  Pusst 
19?  —  where  her  is,  Fiderf '  And  forthwith,  at  sound  of  that  child's  voice,  in 
the  later  gray  of  the  morning,  comes  bounding  Pdsst  into  her  bed,  cuddling 
down  by  her  side,  and  shaking  the  very  house  with  his  affectionate  purring. 
(Perhaps  a  little  too  strongly  stated,  this  last»  but  let  it  go.)  We  believe  his 
moral  habits  to  be  unexceptionable ;  although  he  did  on  one  occasion  absent 
himself  from  the  'paternal  roof  for  two  nights  without  leave ;  but  on  his  return, 
he  stated  distinctly  to  us,  in  his  own  way,  (a  little  shame-facedly  at  firsts  we 
fancied,)  that  'it  was  all  right: '  he  had  merely  been  to  'see  his  cousin,'  a  young 
lady  whom  we  had  seen  him  walking  with,  or  rather  after,  one  moonlight  even- 
ing, over  the  trellis  of  the  grape-vine  in  the  rear.  Also  at  one  other  time,  when 
we  were  sitting  in  the  sanctum,  enjoying  a  pleasant  chat  with  our  friend  and 
brother-editor  of  the  '  Southern  Literary  Meeeenffer,*  he  started  from  his  slumbers 
on  the  rug,  and  at  one  bound  knocked  his  head  against  the  ceiling  in  one  comer, 
and  at  the  next  took  a  scrambling  jump  to  another  upper  comer,  rattling  the 
pieture-frames^  and  behaving  'like  mad;'  and  at  the  third  and  last  move,  was 
out  of  the  door  like  a  shot  It  was  an  epileptic  fit^  from  which  he  recovered, 
after  moping  many  days.  ...  Mktbofoutan  reader,  have  yon  seen  Mr. 
H — LLU,  the  'Demonologist,'  at  the  Ohinese  Rooms,  in  Broadway  t  Hie  little 
folk  have  been  to  see  him,  and  pronounce  him  to  be  the  very  I) — 1  himselt 
No '  spirit-rappers '  can  '  begin '  with  him — much  less  end,  as  he  does.  -  •  •  Ir 
two  negatives  are  equal  to  an  affirmative;  what  inference  can  we  draw  from  the 
following  f    *jyobody  that  don*t  take  that  man  for  no  great  things  ^rCt  mveA 
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tnuttakefif*  This  is  a  yeri table  sentence  in  a  communication  from  a  eorrespond- 
ent  •  -  -  Pbof.  Boeck,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  onr  last)  has  at  his  pleasant 
residence*  821,  East  Twelfih-atreet»  two  large  and  elegant  rooms,  with  breakfast 
and  tea,  for  two  or  four  gentlemen.  The  house  is  'neat  as  wax,'  and  the  whole 
tastefully  and  newly  furnished ;  bat  the  rooms  alluded  to  may  be  had  either 
furnished  or  unfurnished.  We  commend  this  fact^  to  all  wanting  apartments, 
as  well  worthy  of  heed.  ~  -  •  *  One  afternoon,  a  few  weeks  since,'  writes 
^FKuJXf*  'while  waiting  for  the  train  of  cars  to  leave  with  New- York  passengers 
from  the  'Old  Colony  D6p6t'  in  Boston,  I  overheard  a  half-intoxicated  Irishman 
discussing  a  delicate  point  in  American  politics.  It  was  that  of  office-seeking. 
He  was  just  drunk  and  foolish  enough  to  speak  all  his  mind.  With  a  gesture 
peculiarly  energetic,  and  a  voice  that  seemed  to  convey  the  sagacity  of  the  forth- 
coming sentiment,  he  said  to  his  companion:  'Divil  take  the  Whigs  and  Dim- 
micrats  I  what  do  I  care  for  *emf  Whj',  it  would  disgust  ye,  the  way  they  come 
around  ye  for  your  vote.  It  *s  j  ust  as  if  ye  might  say,  like  loohitCfor  a  tituation  I ' 
The  idea  of  American  politicians  looking  to  Irishmen  for  situations  was  too  much 
to  be  resisted ;  and  so  I  laughed  over  it  till  I  was  rocked  to  sleep  in  that  mag- 
nificent '  cradle  of  the  deep,'  the  '  Empire  State.' '  -  -  -  In  a  most  pleasant 
epistle  from  a  friend  at  Concord,  New-Hampshire,  (a  place  where  they '  have  gas^ 
two  cab^  an  omnibus^  and  a  PjucaiDEKT  I ')  the  writer  thus  hits  off  the  'SnuNO 
which  the  sweet  poet  spake  of: ' 

'A  BBiGHT  wood-fire  is  Bpattering  within  the  grata.  The  Ust  freeh  stick  lies  upon  iu  roej 
bed,  crackling  and  chirping  away  with  as  good  a  reliah  as  if  it  was  n*t  Spring.  Spring,  indeed ! 
Hark !  hear  the  hail  and  snow  sift  against  the  window-panes !  The  Wind  is  playing  all  aorta 
of  pranks.  It  ia  peeping  into  all  the  cracks  and  rattling  all  the  doora  and  windows ;  and  when 
t  look  up  to  see  what  ia  the  matter,  it  goes  off  whistling,  jnat  as  If  it  was  n't  him !  Ah,  tlM 
rogue! 

*Spring  is  it !  When  is  the  almanac  1  It  must  be  thai  a  winter*s  day  has  got  loose,  and  has 
slipped  down  into  the  wrong  place.  Something  must  be  wrong.  A  screw  most  be  loose  some- 
wliere  in  the  weather-machine.  Wbera  are  the  sprlng-flowera  ?  Are  they  awaking  fVom  their 
winter's  nap?  Have  they  dared  to  peep  out  (torn  under  the  great  white  oorerlet  that  Dame 
Natubb  laid  OTer  them,  and  tucked  up  round  them,  when  they  grew  weak,  and  pale,  and  cold, 
last  Fall?  If  they  have,  the  violeU  must  hare  teara  in  their  blue  eyes,  as  they  look  at  the 
unpromising  features  of  their  old  Mother.  The  little  brooks  have  not  yet  dared  to  come  out  of 
their  hiding-places.  And  as  for  the  spring-birds,  they  must  be  sitting  somewhere  with  folded 
wings  and  drooping  heads,  wondering  what  these  great  drifting,  driving  snow-storms  are  com* 
ing  now  fbr ! 

'Spring  is  it !  So  the  whole  race  of  almanacs  say,  f^om  the  immortal  Dudlxt  Lbavftt  down 
through  every  shade  and  variety  of  medicine ;  '  sugar-coated,'  *  all-healing,'  *  Russia  salve,'  and 
sarsaparilla !    Surely,  it  must  be  so. 

*Springf  indeed !  It  is  a  winter's  night  out  of  doora,  a  winter'a  firo  biasing  away  befbro  me, 
and  the  warm,  red  flickerings  over  the  wall  and  ceiling  look  as  if  it  certainly  was  winter — mmu- 
where!* 

It  makes  us  feel  juicy  about  the  heart,  it  makes  ours  truly  a  *  labor  of  love,'  to 
recognize,  as  we  do,  in  the  kind  words  of  our  friend,  and  kindred  words  of  cheer 
from  hundreds  of  readers  whose  faces  we  never  shall  see,  the  fact,  that  our  efforts 
to  entertain  them  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  And  especially  gratifying  is 
it  to  know,  that  in  home-circles,  like  that  so  felicitously  depicted  by  our  eastern 
friend,  we  are  so  genially  and  every  month  *  freshly  remembered.'  -  -  -  A  cast- 
away piece  of  iron,  accidentally  caught  between  the  cogs  of  two  wheela  in 
motion,  may  stop  the  grand  movements  of  the  most  useful  and  nicely-adjusted 
machinery ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  worthless  lump,  after  alL  So,  occasionally,  an 
obstinate  and  impracticable  man,  by  some  mishap  brought  into  the  composition 
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of  a  court  of  justice,  vobj  arrest  Uie  whole  procesei    ThU  *  position'  is  well  illus- 
trated by  an  old-time  friend  and  school-companioD,  now  resident  in  Pennsylvania : 

*At  a  reecnt  term  of  Qaarter  SessionSi  in  sn  Interior  eonnty  of  this  State,  a  ease  was  Bnb> 
mitted  to  a  Jury,  which  seemed  to  be  sure  to  go  against  the  defendant,  as  his  gnUt  had  been  con- 
fessed by  himself,  and  his  counsel  spsmsd  to  have  no  hope,  and  hardly  a  wish,  for  his  acquittal. 
On  polling  the  jury,  however,  one  man  was  found  in  fhvor  of  the  defendant.  The  remaining 
t  leven  then  went  to  work  to  rectify  the  error  of  the  oti«,  but  they  found  the  labor  decidedly 
Knavaillng.  The  time  waxed  late,  but  no  verdict  in  that  plain  ease.  Court  and  people  wondered 
what  detained  the  jury.  Midnight  came,  but  with  it  no  exodus  of  the  Jury  from  their  room, 
llandreds  of  tired  heads  sought  repose,  leaving  the  jury  to  solve  the  problem,  *  How  can  eleven 
submit  to  one  7  for  one  tD<m*t  submit  to  eleven.'  Morning  dawned,  and  the  inquiry  arose :  *  Have 
the  jury  agreed  T '  No !  One  man  had  the  courage  to  peep  through  the  key-hole  upon  the  awftil 
conclave  of  *  yeomen  good  and  true,'  and  the  picture  he  saw,  if  fkithAilly  transfbrred  to  canvas, 
would  have  immortalized  and  Ml-pocketized  any  painter.  The  'baccy  smoke  and  decided  odor 
of  the  narrow,  unventilated  room  must  be  imagined.  The  centre  figure  of  the  group  was  the 
dissenting  member,  seated  in  state  upon  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  benches,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  dignity  of  his  position.  His  eyes  were  generally  dosed,  but  occasionally  opened  slowly 
under  heavy  eye-brows ;  and  casting  a  glance  around  upon  his  supplicating  audience,  to  see  that 
they  were  all  *  there,*  in  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Assembly,  he  closed  them  again,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  twinkle  that  seemed  to  say,  *I  have  you,  gentlemen!'  Around  him— some  lying 
down,  some  sitting,  some  dozing  with  their  hands  to  their  heads  and  their  knees  on  their  elbows, 
some  walking  the  floor,  some  begging  and  arguing,  some  muttering  and  gesticulating  with  their 
fists— were  the  victimized  eleven.  The  one  was  a  (kt,  oily  man,  who  had  not  consumed  more 
than  a  pound  or  two  of  his  surplus  fiesh  during  the  night.  Among  the  *  majority'  were  some 
lean  and  lank,  who  had  only  their  yesterday's  dinner  to  sustain  them,  and  were  sick  and  fkm- 
ished— pictures  of  rage  and  despair.  Upon  the  court  being  called,  the  jury  stated  their  dire 
dilemma,  and  their  countenances  clearly  confirming  their  solemn  asseverations  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  contest,  they  were  discharged,  *  Unable  to  agree,' and  some  of  them  strongly  inclined 
to  turn  cannibal  upon  the  next '  dissenting  Juror '  they  were  locked  up  with. 

'  Some  time  since,  a  similar  ease  in  the  same  court  was  brought  to  a  more  satisfkctory/ocus 
by  the  promptness  of  a  reasonable  juror.  The  eleven  thought  the  case  perfisetly  plain,  and  were 
for  finding  their  verdict  without  leaving  the  box,  but  the  one  insisted  upon  retiring.  Arrived  at 
their  room,  ballots  were  cast  as  usual :  eleven  for  one  party,  one  for  the  other.  The  dissentient 
was  discovered,  and  asked  for  the  reason  of  his  opinion.  */  hqf  keerd,*  said  he,  *once  there  totu 
one  man  who  turned  a  whole  ekoo^e-ee.*  *  Well,'  said  one  informant,  *  if  that 's  your  hope  in 
this  case,  you  had  better  go  about  it  pretty  quick.'  But  not  a  reason  did  he  oiTer.  In  stolid  indif- 
ference he  sat,  asserting,  ever  and  anon,  *  I  haf  heerd  once  there  was  one  man  who  turned  a 
whole  choo-re-ee  * '  No  vision  of  waiting  sausage,  pudding  or  werst,  sour-crout  or  schritts ;  of 
inviting  beds  or  fire-side  pipes  at  home,  could  alter  his  opinion,  or  enliven  or  vary  his  one  argu- 
ment. Some  facts,  illustrating  the  evident  plainness  of  the  case,  were  only  met  by  the  sage 
observation,  uttered  with  increasing  confidence :  *  I  haf  heerd  once  there  was  one  man  who 
turned  a  whole  choo-re-ee ! '  At  last,  one  of  the  most  resolute  of  the  jurors  proposed  that  they 
should  sll  sign  their  verdict,  call  the  constable,  go  into  court,  end  say,  *  May  it  please  your  Hon- 
ors, all  this  jury  were  agreed  upon  a  verdict  before  quitting  their  box,  and  are  still  agreed,  except- 
ing one  man ;  and  the  only  reason  or  argument  we  can  get  out  of  him  is,  he  says, '  I  haf  heferd 
once  there  was  one  man  who  turned  a  whole  choo-re-ee !' '  Accordingly,  they  drew  up  their 
paper,  called  the  constable,  and  started  to  go  into  court,  when  the  '  Immortal  Ohb'  relented,  and 
called  out :  *Shtop,  shentelmenSf  ahtop  !—now  I  ai^e  I ' ' 

How  time  rolls  on!  To-day  is  our  birth-day.  And  with  it  have  come  ead 
thoaghtl^  and  glad,  and  grateful  Sad,  that  so  many  who  set  out  with  us  on 
life's  journey  have  'fallen  by  the  way-side,*  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  or  the  vigor  of  manhood,  beckoned  away  by  the  '  Pale  Mkbbsn- 
qer;*  while  we  and  ours  have  a  'standing  on  Gon'a  earth,  and  a  breathing  in 
Hn  air.'  How  should  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the  heart  should  swell  with 
gratitude  to  that  Bsnro  whose  hand  has  'preserved  us  hitherto?' — to  enjoy 
the  changing  seasons^  the  solace  of  Homk,  the  affection  of  tried  friends,  the 
icympathy  of  thoosands  whom  we  may  never  meet  thiB  aide  the  '  great  gate  that 
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twingB  outward  into  eternitj.'  A  psalm  of  thanksgiving  befits  the  day  and  the 
honr.  Hay  it  be  accepted  at  oar  hands  1  •  -  -  A  LADT-friend,  writing  from 
one  of  the  pleasantest  yillages  in  all  the  'Southern  Tier'  of  our  glorioua 
'Empire  State/  gives  us  this  pleasant  foretaste  of  Spring  in  that  delightful 
region:  'We  have  had  a  long  and  dreary  season.  Now,  however,  we  are 
havuig  some  appearance  of  the  approach  of  Spring ;  now  a  flurry  of  snow  and 
rain,  now  mild  and  bright  Spring  is  very  welcome  to  those  who  live  in  the 
country ;  and  you  should  be  with  us  once,  to  appreciate  it  With  what  ddight 
we  listen  to  the  notes  of  the  first  birds  that  herald  it  I  —  and  we  are  all  watch- 
ing for  the  first  flowers  that  shall  dare  to  peep  out  of  the  ground.  We  shall 
soon  have  the  crocus  *  We  have  some  house-plants  in  bloom ;  but  no  petted 
plant  or  bird  can  cause  the  delight  that  we  feel  at  the  first  that  come  in  Spring; 
to  tell  us  that  dreary  WurrsR  has  passed  away/  -  -  -  Akothkb  characteristic 
'  screed '  from  our  friend  and  correspondent  at  the  beautiful '  City  of  Elms : ' 

*  The  other  Sunday,  I  was  takiog  &  walk  with  a  ft-iend — no,  not  taking  a  walk,  yon  know 
that  would  not  do  in  this  region  ;  but  returning  home  flt>m  church  in  an  exceedingly  round-about 
manner —OTer  East  and  Fair-Haren  way.  You  must  have  heard  of  Falr-HaTen,  I  think :  fkmons 
fl»r  oysters*  and  line-looking  girls.  The  girls  open  oysters— rough.  Jagged,  barnacled  oys- 
ters— fkster,  they  say,  than  fbur  fhmlshed,  able-bodied  men  could  eat  them  on  a  wager.  But 
for  all  that  they  drees  charmingly,  look  beautifhlly,  and  hare  plenty  of  money  to  buy  such  books 
as  the '  Knick-Knaeks '  and  the  '  ReTeries.'  East-Haven  is  well  known  for  a  beautiful  lake, 
ealled  SaltonstaD ;  and  for  an  old  church  with  *  1776  *  over  its  door ;  and  for  an  old  feUow,  about 
whom  I  will  tell  a  short  story. 

'  He  is  an  odd,  eccentric  old  man,  and  swears  when  he  feels  as  though  it  would  do  him  good. 
One  day  a  gentleman  was  passing  the  old  man's  house,  and  saw  him  out  chopping  a  big  log  of 
wood.  Just  before  the  gentleman  reached  him,  the  old  man  ceased  work,  leaned  on  his  axe,  and 
supposing  he  was  alone,  went  through  with  the  following  soliloquy :  *  Well,  you're  a  nice,  pru- 
dent old  man  of  eighty-five,  ain't  you  ?— chopping  away  at  an  infernal  old  log !  You  want  to 
git  the  rheumatism  agin,  worse  than  ever,  don't  you ! — chopping  away  at  a  blasted  old  log !  Go 
into  the  house,  you  old  fool,  and  behave  yourself! '  And  the  old  fellow  threw  his  axe  over  a 
fence,  and  went  in. 

*  On  a  cross-road  between  East  and  Fair-Haven,  we  stopped  at  a  little  form-house  on  a  aide- 
hill  to  see  the  pigs  and  chickens.  There  was  no  Joiner-work  about  the  bams,  sheds,  and  pens ; 
but  every  thing  was  built  by  the  owner  as  he  happened  to  come  in  possession  of  a  board  or 
picket ;  a  gradual,  odd-and-end  style  of  building,  that  is  apt  to  give  a  place  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. There  was  a  boy  in  the  cow-yard,  a  very  communicative  boy,  who  gave  us  a  good  deal 
of  information  touching  rural  affkirs.  I  don't  know  bow  much  he  was  *  calculating'  to  get 
ahead  of  a  neighbor  down  the  road,  in  the  matters  of  cabbages  and  early  lettuce,  and  it  la  not 
material.  The  sun-shine  came  down  pleasantly  about  the  barn-yard,  and  so  we  rested  on  the 
bars,  and  watched  an  old  cow  under  a  thatched  shed,  and  two  little  dirty-faced  pigs,  making 
themselves  sociable  with  a  black  hen,  who  could  nt  see  the  company  she  was  in,  on  account  of 
an  overhanging  top-knot ;  and  listened  to  the  muffled  cackling  of  another  hen  up  among  the  hay. 
There  was  something  quiet  and  good  in  the  scene.  The  boy  told  us  that  an  old  brown  hat  nailed 
on  the  bam  was  for  wrens  to  live  in ;  and  he  said  when  he  woke  up  on  summer  mornings,  he 
eonld  always  hear  them  *  singing  away  like  every  thing ! '  The  boy's  foce  lighted  up  when  he 
said  it.  *  I  'spect  it 's  cause  I  'm  vricked,'  but  I  ex^foyed  those  fow  moments  in  the  old  bara-yard 
more  than  I  did  the  sermon  that  Sunday ;  and  It  was  a  long  sermon,  too,  which  makea  it  the 
BM»fe  remarkable ! 

*  Next  to  a  beef-steak  smothered  in  onions,  or  a  glass  of  brandy  with  age  *  onto  it,'  there  is 
nothing  *  Jimmt  '  loves  more  than  Independence.  He  gave  a  little  touch  of  it  the  other  day.  I 
had  noticed  a  keen-eyed,  peculiar  sort  of  a  character  in  Jimmt^s  ale-house  :  one  of  those  men 
who  think  that  society  is  all  wrong  fh)m  beginning  to  end.  This  man  was  excessively  severe 
on  Yale  College.  Having  some  little  knowledge  of  medicine,  or  *  yarbs,'  he  had  formed  an  idea 
that  all  institutions  of  learning  hsd  banded  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  him 
down ;  and  as  he  was  obliged  to  battle  against  tremendous  odds,  he  firequently  resorted  to  Jin- 

*  Tse  1  and  w«  wlib  you  would  lend  us  two  busheln.  In  the  shell,  of  those  little  blAck  but  Mceed 
Inglr  aaroroTM  *  Dnsons.'    'A  vermilUon  edict.    Beep«et  thla.' 
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■T*t  for  vUfleial  eneonragemem.  He  wu  rery  gneefVil  la  bUi  gesture*,  and  if  he  had  a  (kvlt. 
It  was  the  amiable  one  of  wishing  to  impart  what  he  knew  to  others— who  did  not  wish  to 
know  any  thing  about  it.  Jimmt  had  no  desire  to  listen  to  his  red-republican  notions.  Jimmt 
prefbrred  reading  the  New- York  papers,  and  was  seriously  annoyed  by  the  loquacious  reformer. 
By  wsrof  illustrating  some  point,  the  stranger  said,  addressing  himself  to  Jimmt  : 

'  *  Now,  Sir,  if  myeeif  and  others  did  not  freqnent  your  place,  you,  Sir,  could  not  lire  a 
month ! ' 

'  It  was  the  most  unfortunate  remark  the  stranger  could  hare  made.  Jimmt,  after  laughing 
at  the  absurdity  of  the  assertion,  and  naming  orer  an  unconsnmable  quantity  of  prorislon  which 
his  kitchen  and  cellar  contained,  commanded  the  reformer  to  leave  his  house.  The  stranger 
rose,  and  putting  one  hand  in  the  breast  of  his  coat,  (which  was  buttoned  to  his  throat,  as  the 
next  best  thing  to  a  shirt,)  and  raising  the  other  to  the  coiling,  remarked  in  a  tragic  tone  of  voice, 
that  he  should  no  longer  look  upon  Jimmt  as  a  gentleman  of  refined  feeling  and  massive  intel- 
lect ;  and  that  he  never  more  should  visit  Jimht^s  establishment.  Jimmt  requested  him  to 
propel,  which  he  did  with  dreadlhl  dignity  and  flashing  optics.  When  Jimmt  took  his  shutters 
down  on  the  following  morning,  the  stranger  was  waiting  on  the  steps  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  Jimmt  is  independent ;  and  that  rabid  reformers  have 
some  of  the  weaknesses  incident  to  the  human  family.' 

'I  SKKf*  writes  ' Fxathxbstbsam,'  a  Broome-county  friend,  'in  the  last  number 
of  your  Magazine,  an  inquiry  concerning  the  authorship  of  a  poem  entitled 
'  Napoleon's  Prayer,'  which  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  any  thing  about ;  but  I 
remember  a  poem  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  by  Lewib^  the  '  Lynn  Bard/ 
the  first  stanza  of  which  ran  as  follows : 

*  Oh,  bury  me  not  in  the  dark  old  woods. 

Where  the  sun-beams  never  shine ; 
Where  mingles  the  mist  of  the  mountain  floods 

With  the  dew  of  the  dismal  pine  ^ 
But  bury  me  deep  by  the  bright  blue  sea 

I  have  loved  in  lifo  so  well ; 
Where  the  winds  may  come  to  my  spirit  flree. 

And  the  sound  of  the  ocean-shell ! ' 

Th^e  lines  always  struck  me  as  being  very  felicitous.'  '  Fsathxbstbsam  *  may 
fend  the 'Parody.*  -  -  -  Good  gracious  I  what  are  we  coming  to  t  What  will 
J'osterity  say  of  the  present  age,  as  compared  with  that  of  Salem  memory! 
Is  n't  it  merely  a  question  between  live  witches  and  dead  ones  f  Now,  while  the 
'Spiritual  Happing  Delruion*  is  spreading,  and  persons  of  unexceptionable  char- 
acter and  undoubted  standing  are  firm  belieyers  in  it,  let  us  permit  a  friend  to 
'ask  a  few  questions,  and  make  a  few  remarks'  from  a  hurried  letter  to  the 
Ediiob:  '  Can  the  advocates  of  spiritual  rappings,'  he  inquires, '  have  overlooked 
the  fact^  that  when  they  call  up  Shakspeabe,  Fbahkuk,  Ben  Jokson  and  othera. 
they  have  invariably  lost  their  talents,  and  sunk  to  the  level  of  their  *  medium  f 
I  think  I  can  fancy  '  Gemotice'  holding  a  spiritual  communication  with  the  spirit 
of  Shakspeabe  on  the  guilt  and  general  character  of  the  elder  Mrs.  Hamlet.' 
Two  to  one  he  would  have  the  best  of  the  argument  Let  some  enthusiastic 
individual  ask  Davt  how  he  finds  the  base  of  the  alkalies  in  the  other  world,  and 
in  all  probability  the  revived  knight  will  have  forgotten  his  previous  knowledge 
in  relation  to  bis  own  discoveries.  Think  of  General  WAsniNOToir  rocking  a 
table,  or  causing  a  chair  to  dance  a  horn-pipe,  to  amuse  a  company  of  '  rappers ; ' 
Kapoleon  Buonaparte  endorsing  the  legitimacy  of  Napoleon  the  Third  by  three 
raps  on  a  pine- table ;  or  Lord  Bacon  profoundly  writing  common-place  nonsense 
with  a  lead-pencil  stuck  through  the  finger-holes  of  a  pair  of  scissors!  Call  up 
the  spirit  of  Perkins^  and  ask  him  what  he  now  thinks  of  his  '  traetora '  of  forty 
years  ago,  and  if  he  does  not  say  their  properties  were  too  complex  for  the 
"Miilition  oi  the  present  day,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  powers  of  the  'rap* 
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pen!'  Ohl  T^hat  a  set  of  ' philosophers ' are  handing  our  complimenU  down 
to  posterity  I  If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  this  rapping  and  table- 
OQoying  delusion^  just  try  to  boy  a  pine-table,  and  you  will  find  the  article  mono|>- 
olixed.  Every  carpenter  in  town  and  country  has  been  engaged  in  making  them 
since  the  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  were  sold  out  Within  a  few  weeks  it  has 
been  discovered  that  a  shingle^  placed  on  two  glasses,  and  partly  covered  by  the 
hands,  would  revolve,  and  lol  iltingUt  are  eagerly  sought  for:  almost  every 
young  lady,  and  not  a  few  young  gentlemen  also,  are  engaged  in  trying  the 
experiment  of  making  the  shingle  revolve.  A  few  days  since,  I  visited  a  friend's 
house  in  Philadelphia,  who  assured  me  that  tables  would  run  around  his  parlors 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  that  persons  seated  about  them  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  movement,  except  to  place  their  hands  quietly  upon  them. 
Another  table,  with  a  marble  top,  (with  the  top  removed,)  would  tilt  on  its  hind- 
legs  and  pirouette  amazingly.  I  went  to  9ee  this  exhibition,  and  by  watching  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  operators  at  table  number  one^  I  could  see  that  the 
color  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of  all  the  right  hands  on  the  table  was  redder 
than  those  of  the  left  hands,  or  at  least  of  so  many  of  them  as  assisted  the  table 
in  its  gyrations.  This  might  not  have  shown  that  the  pulling  with  the  right 
hand  and  pushing  with  the  left  was  intentiona],  but  it  at  least  showed  that  push- 
ing and  pulling  did  occur,  whether  involuntary  or  not  Table  number  two  was 
of  the  kind  known  as  a  '  pier-table,'  and  so  balanced  in  its  proportions,  when 
relieved  of  its  marble  top,  that  the  least  force  would  tilt  it  backward,  while  a 
great  amount  of  force  was  required  to  tilt  it  forward.  One  operator  alone  sat 
at  the  rear  of  this  table.  I  noted  particularly  the  color  and  convexity  of  the 
ends  of  his  fingers ;  and  as  the  table  tilted,  the  color  changed  and  the  termini 
of  the  digits  convexed  I  As  the  table  turned  on  the  rear  feet,  smooth  at  the 
bottom,  the  operator  followed,  holding  his  hands  more  flatly,  and  relieved  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  in  part  from  their  excess  of  blood  and  rotund  appearance. 
It  had  been  stated  that  great  power  would  be  required  to  force  the  front  feet  oT 
the  table  down  to  the  floor.  I  tried  it,  and  found  the  required  force  about  equal 
to  the  mechanical  advantages  by  leverage  which  the  operator  had  over  me ;  but 
his  exertions  to  keep  the  table  up  restored  the  color  and  rotundity  of  his  finger- 
ends,  OS  well  as  other  local  suffusions  to  his  hands  generally.  He  asserted,  how- 
ever, that  his  hands  simply  touched  the  table,  and  that  he  intentionally  exerted 
no  controlling  influence  over  it  My  host  discovered,  also,  that  in  this  particular 
instance  there  appeared  to  be  design,  but  he  said  he  was  sure  the  former  trials  were 
free  from  collusion,  as  he  was  himself,  among  others,  seated  around  the  table. 
The  greatest  amusement  I  have  had  from  this  delusion,  is  in  noticing  how  many 
persons  who  are  entirely  truthful  on  other  occasions,  will  stoutly  aver  their  con- 
fidence in  these  fooleries ;  and  it  is  still  more  curious  to  notice,  that  more  than 
half  the  parties  present  are  readily  convinced,  as  lookers-on,  of  the  truth  of  the 
whole  affair!  Now,  what  is  to  arise  from  all  this?  In  past  times,  after  a  child 
arrived  at  the  age  of  six  years,  the  parents  conunenced  to  instil  into  their  minds 
that  ghost-stories  were  fabrications.  Will  it  not  prove  necessary,  at  an  early 
day,  that  the  children  shall  take  the  parents  in  hand,  and  try  to  relieve  their 
minds  from  fear,  by  convincing  them  of  the  untruth  of  spiritual  rappings  f  The 
best  joke  of  all  is,  to  hear  these  wiseacres  calling  this  table-turning  ju^le '  elec- 
trical I '  Spirit  of  Frankliv,  do  rap  '  No ! '  to  all  such  attempts !  Even  unknown 
results  are  attributed  by  charlatans  in  science  to  electricity.  And  it  is  veiy  con- 
venient for  a  lecturer,  whenever  he  meets  with  an  effect  which  he  cannot  mi<l«>r 
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stand,  to  call  it  *  electrical'  Wake  ii{\  old  Knickebbocker  1  aud  whe«l  this 
nonsense  to  the  right-about^  and  save  the  present  generation  from  being  ^written 
down  zoologicallj,  like  our  old  friend  DoobouitI  *  Apropos  of  *The  Rappers,' 
here  are  two  letters,  which  have  been  -sent  us  by  a  judicial  friend  in  the  pleas- 
ant Sosqnehannah  region,  which  will  be  '  read  with  interest,'  as  somewhat  ill  us- 
tratiye  of  the  not  altogether  disinterested  character  of  the  'operators'  in  these 
proceedingsL    The  first  letter  is  from  a  sewing-girl,  who  has  become  a  *  medium : ' 

*Rap  Hollow,  Feb.  Atk,  1853. 

'Dbas  Psot  :  I  am  enditin  this  epistil  al  in  a  kuiTer.  The  Wrappers  hav  bin  here,  and  I  *m 
a  mejom.  I  do  n't  do  no  mor  werk,  bat  I  aitn  in  the  parier  A  wraps  Air  Mistress  and  Mastur. 
Weave  bad  Missuses  Grandpa  and  ancle  up  in  the  parrler,  and  had  em  tell  al  howe  it  luked  in 
them  wregins  of  blis,  where  they  ar  putin  up  when  last  heerd  on.  Iler  grandpa  sez  he  stands 
it  purty  tolerabul  for  an  old  man,  kunslderin  the  suddin  change  of  klimate.  Her  unkcl  sayes  a 
northern  klimate  was  his  preferents,  but  spozes  he  11  git  used  to  the  suthem  lattituda.  Tuther 
day  I  wrapped  up  Pa,  bat  rather  konklud  the  old  gentleman  was  out  of  sorts.  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  hapee  where  he  was.  He  said  he  wood  be  if  he  haddent  got  slch  a  lazee  darter.  I  haint 
wrapped  Pa  up  sinc«.  We  hadd  kozin  Ben  up  yesterda,  butt  the  poor  felow  stuttered  so,  that 
we  couldent  git  any  thing  out  of  him.  We  wraps  up  Missuses  oldest  boy  every  momln  befbre 
lire.  He  used  to  lay  a  bed  so  late,  and  Missus  wants  to  lam  him  gud  habets.  One  day  I  kallod 
up  bill  edmonds,  him  that  used  to  spark  ma  sumtims,  butt  he  acted  kinder  bashfool,  and  wood 
nott  kummunikat  till  evry  uther  pursun  hadd  left  the  rom  but  me.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
hapee.  He  said  he  wasent.  I  asked  him  whi  f  He  said  because  I  was  nott  there.  I  asked 
him  what  he  wantid  of  me.  He  said  *  the  buttons  was  al  off  (Vum  his  rest,  and  he  haddent  had 
eny  mendin  dun  now  goin  on  three  munths !  *  Poor  felo !  how  he  must  sufer  in  that  (\ir  off 
kintry !  Weave  hadd  Jik  Csockbr  up,  him  that  died  with  the  Erysipeless  in  the  fase,  but  dldd 
Dott  git  a  Tery  long  kommunikatlon  out  of  him,  seeing  as  how  his  fase  pained  him  orfully  when 
he  talked.  Weave  hadd  a  gud  meny  uthars  up.  Weave  hadd  the  lame  Saddler,  the  big  butcher, 
the  one-eied  ahomaker,  and  al  the  rest  of  yur  old  friends  up,  butt  didd  nott  git  anithin  very 
sensibol  out  of  em.  We  hav  nott  moved  eny  tabula  yet,  butt  xpect  evry  minet  the  green  wash- 
stand  will  leav  the  premises.  Tuther  morning  there  was  a  piece  of  liver  and  bef 's  tung  mlsin, 
butt  rather  konklude  Towzur  got  it,  as  he  refused  his  bones  at  dinner. 

*  So  you  see,  Psot,  I  ain't  a  werk  girl  eny  mor ;  I  am  only  a  mejum,  and  If  you  will  kome  and 

see  me,  I  wiU  wrap  up  eny  bodi  yoa  say  *  no  mor  frum  yur  sinnseare  '' 

'firiend, 

*8Ax.x.r   ilAvirnmr.' 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  young  lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  who  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  having  the  'rappings'  go  on.  Perhaps  the  domestic  omis- 
sions of  which  he  speaks  so  exultingly  may  not  be  altogether  fancy  in  many  a 

house  where  'mediums'  most  abound: 

^RapaJumock,  Feb.  ^h,  1853. 

'  Cousin  Bob  :  Jump  on  to  the  first  train,  and  come  down  and  see  me ;  mam's  gone  crazy  and 
I>ad  's  out  a-gunning.  The  Rochester  Knockers  are  here,  and  I  'm  boss  and  all  hands.  Mam 's 
out  calling  up  spirits,  and  the  cover 's  off  flrom  the  brandy-peaches,  hurrah !  Such  Jolly  times ! 
No  body  watches  me,  and  I  do  Just  as  I  please.  In  the  morning,  mam  goes  over  to  the  *  mediums,' 
and  wraps  up  Grandad,  and  asks  him  if  he 's  comfortable.  In  the  afternoon  she  goes  over  and 
wakes  up  Uncle  Stkbs,  and  asks  him  how  he  averages :  so  it  goes,  rapite,  rap,  rap !  She  ain't 
here  a  half  an  hour  in  the  day,  and  I  'm  darned  glad  she  ain't.  Come  down,  Bos,  come  down ! 
Well  shocH  at  the  chickens,  tie  crackers  to  the  cat's  tail,  make  squibs,  steal  the  sweet-meats, 
and  lay  it  all  to  Grandad  and  Uncle  Stkbs  !  '  Hurrah  (br  the  Rappers !  The  barn-door  is  off 
fhnn  the  hinges,  there's  a  mud-wasp  nest  behind  the  looking-glass,  and  Dad  haint  walloped  no 
in  six  months.    Take  the  first  train,  Bos,  and  bring  aU  the  boys  you  can  find. 

'  N.  B.  —  Don't  forget  to  steal  your  (hther'a  powder-horn,  and  do  n't  forget  the  bass-drum  and 

the  tambourine,  and  the  triangle,  and  the  dinner-horn,  and  the  squaks.    We  '11  have  a  concert  * 

( Your  affectionate  cousin, 

'Bob  NoxaT.' 

Dom't  you  like  to  see  a  young  couple,  soon  to  be  '  twaiu  of  one  flesh,'  going 
the  rounds  of  the  metropolis,  and  selecting  their  little  things  for  their  first  houao- 
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keeping?  Doesn't  it  bring  back  to  joa  jonr  own  acbierementB  in  that  kind? 
the  '  good  bargain '  that  you  made  in  the  considerate  purchase  of  this  or  that 
little  article  of  ornament  or  necessity  f  Oh,  how  much  there  is  in  it  I  What 
are  the  '  things  *  for  that  you  are  selecting  f  They  are  to  make  up  the  inanimate, 
the  dumb  adjuncts  of  a  Homb.  We  were  thinking  of  tbis  to-day,  wbile  seeing 
a  beautiful  young  girl,  with  her  affianced  by  her  side,  indicating  and  ordering  at 
Bbrrian's  the  various  things  required  in  their  first  house-keeping :  a  little  gloved 
hand  placed  here  and  there  upon  various  kitchen-'  traps,'  and  a  pair  of  bright 
'  asking '  eyes  turned  ever  to  one  whose  merest  nod  was  approval.  We  *  blessed 
them  unaware,'  and  inwardly  invoked  for  them  a  happy  home,  '  when  time  and 
place  should  serve.*    -    -    -    If  you  doubt  the  truth  of  the  following,  just  ask 

J B ,  of  Amenia,  who  avers  that  it  is  *  verily  veritable.*    Moreover, 

he  says  that  there  are  more  such  delicate  persons  '  thereaway : '  'A  young  lady 
called  at  the  shop  of  a  cabinet-maker  in  this  village  to  leave  directions  with  him 
about  making  a  table  which  she  had  previously  ordered.  Among  other  '  par- 
ticulars,' she  enjoined  it  upon  him  to  make  the  '  limba '  small ;  adding;  after  some 
hesitation,  *  You  know  what  I  mean,  I  suppose  ?  *  With  a  very  vacant  look,  the 
cabinet-maker  replied :  '  You  mean  Legs,  don't  you  f  *  This  disregard  of  the 
lady's  modesty  was  altogether  too  much ;  the  bare  idea,  so  suddenly  presented, 
almost  overcame  herl*  •  -  -  The  lines  entitled  'Napoleon's  Prayer*  con- 
cerning which  an  inquiry  was  made  in  our  last  number,  have  been  sent  us  by  an 
obliging  friend.  They  are  credited  to  *  M'Cartht.'  Who  is  M*Cakihy  f  We  never 
heard  of  any  poet  of  that  name.    Perhaps  his  light  is  'under  a  bushel' — of 

Irish  potatoes : 

*•  Yks  !  bnry  me  deep  in  tbo  infinite  eea ; 
Let  my  heart  have  a  limitless  grave : 
For  mv  spirit  in  life  was  as  fierce  and  fres 
As  the  course  of  the  tempest-wave. 

*Aa  tat  fttrni  the  reach  of  all  earthly  control 

Were  the  fathomless  depths  of  my  mind ; 
And  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  my  single  soul 

Were  as  tides  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

*  Then  my  briny  pall  shall  engirdle  the  world, 

As  in  life  did  the  voice  of  my  fame ; 
And  each  mutinous  billow  that's  sky- ward  curled 
Shall  seem  to  reScho  my  name. 

*  That  name  shall  be  storied  in  annals  of  crime 

In  the  uttermost  corners  of  earth  ; 
Now  breathed  as  a  curse,  now  a  f*pell-word  sublime, 
In  the  glorified  land  of  my  birth. 

*Ay  *  plunge  my  dark  heart  in  the  infinite  sea : 

It  would  burst  fh>m  a  narrower  tomb : 
Shall  less  than  an  ocean  his  sepulchre  be 

Whose  mandate  to  millions  was  doom  ? ' 

EvKBT  body,  capable  of  appreciating    strong-writing,'  used  to  *  laugh  con- 

Bumedly '  at  the  peculiar  style  of  the  grave  and  learned  editor  of  'Th^  Bufikmn 

Flag-Staff,^  a  journal  wliich  has  been  for  some  time  suspended,  but  which  is  yet 

to  *  burst  forth  like  a  Feenicks  from  its  ashes ; '  but  here  are  two  '  editorials '  from 

a  veritable  newspaper,  published  within  twenty  miles  of  the  former  residence  of 

the  editor  of  the  'Staff,'  which  could  not  be  excelled,  even  by  that  master  of 

condensation  and  force  of  style.    *  Listen,  that  you  may  hear,  and  be  silent)  that 

you  may  understand : ' 

*  The  attention  of  our  readers  are  particularly  requested  to  an  advertisement  in  another 

column  of  this  paper,  under  the  head  of  Homkstea.db  for  fifteen  dollars!  by  C W . 

which,  if  common  report  speaks  flrom  any  where  within  the  neighborhood  of  trutk,  is  unsur- 
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puMd  in  beauty  of  location^  goodneta  of  toil,  and  cheapnest  qf  pnce !  That  thoM  Lon  and 
Iknna  are  now  being  disposed  of  at  a  rapid  rate— so  rapid,  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  will 
be  none  or  few  to  be  had,  and  those  at  an  advanced  price.  The  location  of  this  moat  denrabh 
tpoi  is  within  two  or  three  hoars*  ride  of  the  city  of  New- York,  from  which  you  may  coma  or 
CO  by  public  conveyance  a  number  of  times  every  day,  at  very  little  cost,  and  by  private  convey- 
ance as  many  more  times  as  you  may  think  proper ;  a  Spot  where  the  Industrious/orei^cr  has 
:ilready  pitched  his  tent ;  having,  on  a  long  viewing  excursion  of  inspection,  through  different 
Slates  and  climes,  being  here  brought  to  a  atand  ;  flret,  by  the  bemtty  of  the  location  combining 
the  retirement  of  the  country  with  the  immediate  proximity  to  that  city  which  is  the  greatest 
trading-mart  on  the  continent,  and  right  about/ace, '  The  loveliest  village  df  the  plain !  *  where 
dwells  health,  pleaaure  and  contentment,  and  over  head  naught  but  a  clear  and  unclouded  sky 
between  himself  and  the  heavens,  bracing  every  nerve  in  his  body ;  and  under  his  feet  naught 
but  his  own  HoMBSTSiiD  founded  on  a  rock !— which  is,  and  ever  will  be  to  the  possessor,  the 
ooiMKB-sTONE  to  his  owu  liberties  ;  where  nature,  ever  acting  on  the  sublime  platform  of  a/ree 
mil,  holds  in  her  hand  the  grand  crucible  wherein  the  induatry  of  man  is  placed,  and  which  that 
grcol  Alehemiat  immediately  tranamutea  to  the  purest  Gold  ;  a  Gold  that  rejecta  all  a/foy,heing 
drawn  from  a/rrc  aoU  in  obedience  to  the  God  of  nature,  who  flret  willed  it,  and  which  the 
proweaa  of  man  has  so  recorded  in  the  world*B  extended  record— ▲  frsk  soil  ! ' 

Doesn't  that  'out-Bunkum  Bunkum f '  The  Italics  and  small-capitals  are  all 
the  editor^  not  our&  The  next  specimen  is  in  a  playful  yein,  but  yet  embodies 
'principles'  of  a  very  high  order: 

'  Military  Pxrads. —Marks  of  respect— on  principle.  We  the  more  readily  notice  the  vol 
nntary  movementa  of  the  Old  70*8,  accompanied  by  the  new  Hoae  Company  of  this  place,  which 

were  out  on  parade  yesterday  ;  who,  before  they  started  for  B ,  determined  on  leaving  their 

TMpective  Depota  to  give  us  a  salute  at  the  Old  C Q^ce,  but  underetanding  that  we  had 

for  sometime  been  confined  to  the  bouse  by  ill  health,  observed  then,  we  will  salute  the  C 

Ofllce,  which  has  for  over  thirty  years  promulgated  pnnciplea  which  are  our  own !  Now  this 
is  as  it  should  be :  aupport  principle,  wherever /otmd !  Many  similar  marks  we  have  received, 
and  BO  doubt  on  the  same  acore,  which  we  have  taken  them  on ;  our  agency  in  promulgating 
than  without  clipping  to  our  own  benefit,  but  were  ftilly  content  with  what  it  gave  us,  the  honor 
of  the  agency  in  recording  it,  and  with  these  we  were  fVilly  satisfied. 

*  Our  good  wishes  remain  with  those  two  uscAil  bodies  of  citizens :  the  one  with  powder  and 
ball  to  bring  the  enemies  of  the  country  to  a  stand,  and  the  other  with  cold  water  to  wash  away 
all  misunderstandings.* 

But  for  the  iact  that '  *The  Bunkum  Flag-Btaff*  never  surrenders ! '  we  should 
tremble  for  the  fate  of  its  too-long-silent  editor.  -  -  .  Wb  do  not  often  give 
place  in  these  pages  to  juyenile  yerse ;  but  the  following  simple  effusion,  acci- 
dentally discovered  among  the  'scribblings'  of  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years»  will  be 
deemed,  we  think,  to  justify  publication.    They  are  entitled  *Ths  Three  WiaheB :  * 


*  I  wish  I  were  a  rain-bow  bright, 

Hung  o'er  the  hills  so  green, 
To  deck  a  robe  for  Iris, 
When  she  comes  before  the  queen. 

'And  yet  these  thoughts  are  very  wrong, 

I  clearly  now  can  see : 
I  'd  rather  have  the  mortal  soni 

That  God  has  given  me.* 


*  I  wiSB  I  were  a  golden  cloud, 

To  veil  the  setting  sun, 
And  from  the  eyes  of  mortals  shroud 
lu  rays  till  it  is  gone. 

*  I  wish  I  were  a  little  bird. 

With  plumage  gold  and  bright : 
Oh,  I  would  be  a  nightingale, 
To  sing  throughout  the  night ! 
nermtmt,  {N,  Y.)  —  a.  a. 

Our  neighbor  Portek's  journal,  the  *  Spirit  of  the  Tlmef,*  has  come  out  with  a 
new  and  very  handsome  dress,  the  only  thing  in  which  it  was  susceptible  of 
improvement ;  and  right  glad  are  we  to  know  that  its  extensive  circulation 
works  its  types  so  hard  that  they  soon  become  old.  Long  life  to  *  7^  Spirit,* 
and  its  genial,  whole-hearted  editor !  -  -  -  The  following  bill  is  before  our 
State  Assembly.  We  have  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  our  old  friend  and  corre- 
spondent,  Russell  Sioth,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Bank  Committee  in  the  House, 
who  will  *  put  it  through.*  It  is  based  upon  a  *  claw '  in  VI.  Victoma,  §  8.  See 
also  decision  in  Vattel  v.  Puffendorf,  on  the  *  Law  of  Kations,'  and  the  *  ruling' 
on  '  taaherarer  *  in  the  case  of  SifODGRAflS  v.  Dubenbttrt,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
AVisahickon : 

: .  . .  1)E  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  April  the  fourth,  1853,  any  and  every  man,  boy,  or 

*       Jj  other  Juvenile  of  either  sex,  found  *  Slinging  a  Kite*  held  by  another  boy,  and  sailing 

opon  the  high  seas  of  air,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  whereof  shall 
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be  a  fine  of  not  lees  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  doUarSf  and  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  in  the  State-prison  at  Sing- Sing  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years.  If  the 
party  bo  oflending  shall  leare  the  State,  a  nolle -prosequi  shall  be  entered  in  his  behalf,  and  the 
case  may  be  *  carried  up '  by  a  ,fieri  •facias  or  habeas  corpus  J 

We  11  soon  see,  not0,  whether  any  boy  in  Q^tham  will  be  found  throwing  a 
stone,  with  a  string  attached  to  it^  over  the  line  of  another  boy's  kite,  (thus 
showing  the  quo  animo  or  'moving  toAy/)  while  naTigating  the  Empyrean,  and 
draw  it  down  to  his  own  contemptible  level  I  If  we  had  never  done  any  thing 
else,  our  agency  in  originating  this  stringent  bill  would  be  sufficient  honor  for 
a  life-time.  Bots^  remember  us  I  -  •  -  Wx  hail  with  great  pleasure  the  re- 
appearance of  an  old  friend  in  Philadelphia  —  the  *  Drawing-Room  Journal.^ 
Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  regret  felt  at  the  sudden  cessation  of  this 
charming  weekly,  about  a  year  ago,  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  the  editor 
from  the  city.  Mr.  Coosn's  numerous  friends  have  at  length  persuaded  him  to 
remain  among  them,  and  to  resume  the  conduct  of  a  journal  which,  we  venture 
to  say,  is  unexcelledby  any  paper  in  the  country,  in  the  points  of  beauty  of  typo- 
graphy, fairness  of  paper,  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  of  general  elegance. 
Mr.  Cooke  has  our  most  cordial  wishes  f^r  the  prosperity  of  his  enterprise.  Assist* 
ed  as  he  id  by  the  contributions  of  most  of  tiie  best  pens  in  the  Quaker  City,  as 
well  as  many  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  he  cannot  but  succeed — and 
succeed  brilliantly.  Kouvellettee,  talea^  sketches,  legendsi  essays,  editorially 
poems,  news,  gossip^  etc,  are  all  to  be  found  in  choice  profusion  in  the  ample 
columns  of  '  Hu  Drawing-Room^*  which  is,  and  has  every  right  to  be,  the  *Hom£ 
Journal  *  of  Philadelphia.  The  cheap  terms  of  its  publication  insure  it  a  speedily 
extended  circulation.  -  -  -  *  So  *2%« -4 «or«ey,*  writes  a  Pennsylvania  cor- 
respondent^ <  is  to  be  re-printed  f  Good  I  I  ascertained  its  merits  years  ago: 
I  read  it,  laughed  over  it,  (and  might  have  cried  over  i<^  had  I  been  at  all  usotl 
to  '  the  melting  mood,*)  over  and  over  again.  Well  do  I  remember  Mr.  Quagley, 
who  made  boys  'smart '  by  applying  his  knuckles  to  their  heads;  Mrs.  Violet 
Dow  and  Aaron  ;  Mr.  Rawlins  and  his  dog  'BnTSBSi'  (great  dog  that  I)  and  'the 
stunted  marker.*  I  say  '  remember,'  for  the  book,  having  been  going,  going  for 
a  long  time,  is  oone.  I  clung  to  it  as  to  a  pet  T  was  borrowed,  recovered, 
borrowed,  recovered,  and  so  on  for  years ;  and  then  borrowed  and  not  recovered 
Much  good  may  it  do  the  'book-keeper*  that  has  it  I  Put  me  down  for  five 
copies  of  the  new  edition.  By  the  way,  I  once  inquired  of  Knick,  by  mail,  in 
my  amiable  way,  who  wrote  it  No  reply.  If  the  authorship  is  a  secret,  why 
don't  *  Old  Kniol*  say  so  T  No  secret  at  all :  John  T.  Ikvino,  Esq.,  a  nephew 
of  Washington  Ikving,  is  the  author;  and  he  is  in  himself  an  exemplification 
of  the  fact»  that  genius^  like  lightning,  may  'run  in  a  family.*  -  -  •  Wb 
were  shown,  '  on  yesterday,*  A.  Pke,  which  was  six  feet  one  inch  in  length, 
and  weighed  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  I  He  was  originally  'caught*  at 
'  Little  Rock,'  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  Arkansas,  and  was  as  fresh  and  lively  as 
if  he  were  still  in  his  '  native  element'  -  -  -  If  our  friends  the  publishers 
will  'bear  with  us  yet  a  little,'  their  publications^  which  have  thickened  upon 
Ufl^  shall  receive  adequate  notice  at  our  hands;  not  the  less  acceptable,  let  us 
hope,  that  we  but  reawaken  public  attention  to  them.  Notices  of  several  works, 
(including  Db  Quincey's  writings,  Stoddarx's  new  book,  etc*  etc.)  are  already 
waiting  insertion.  Six  pages  of  '  Gossip,'  embracing  several  matters  hinted  at  in 
our  Ittst^  crowded  out  of  the  present^  will  appear  in  our  May  'issoo.'  We  shiiU 
hope  to  answer  many  private  correspondents  by  letter  soon. 
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The  number  fo?  January,  1853,  begins  the  Fortt-Fiest  Volume  of  the  Khioker- 
BocKER  Magazine. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  Five  to  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
the  drcttlation  of  the  Ekiokerbooker  has  been  increased  nearly  four  to  one.  In  many 
places  ten  are  sold  where  there  was  but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  It  is  now  offered  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  Magazines,  all  things  con- 
sidered. 

The  Fudge  Papers,  by  Ik  Marvel,  Author  of  the  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  Dream 
Life,  etc,  etc- ;  The  Sequel  to  St.  Leger,  or  the  Threads  of  Life,  by  Richard  B.  Kim- 
ball, Esq.,  will  be  continued  regularly,  unless  interrupted  by  the  absence  or  illness  of  the 
authors. 

Rev.  F.  W-  Shelton,  Author  9f  Letters  from  up  the  River,  etc.,  will  be  a  regular  con- 
tributor. 
j    Fitz-Greeke  Halleck  has  engaged  to  furnish  poetical  contributions  from  time  to 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort  spared,  to 
make  the  Kkiceerbocker  more  than  ever  deserving  of  the  first  position  among  our 
MRiGiNAL  American  Magazines. 
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THE    AGAMEMNON    OF    ^SCHYLUS. 

l^aodited  (h>in  the  Gretk  by  WILLIAM  PETEB,  A.  If. 

ALSO,      WILLIAM      TELL, 

And  other  Poema,  from  the  German  of  Bokxllbb. 
LINDSAY  it  BLAKISTON,  26  Soath  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Tnmlu,  fto. 


DGALLIWAY,  manufkanier  of  Trunks, 
•  ValiMt,  end  Gwpet  Bagi,  41S  Grand  at., 
between  Clinton  and  Attorney  ate.,  New-York. 
N3.— Tnmka,  VaUsea,  and  Carpet  Bags  made 
expressly  fbr  retail. 


Honming  Qoods. 


XPSW  MOUBNXNG  8T01UL— BARTHOLO- 
jy  MEW  it  WEED,  No.  651  Broadway,  be- 
tween Spring  and  Pxinoe  stsi,  New-Tork. 


Building  Hatenals. 


EDWARD  D.  NELSON  «t  Co.,  dealera  in 
Building  Materials,  990  and  391  West  St., 
near  the  Hudson  Hirer  BaUroad  Freight  Depot, 
New-York.  ED.  D.  NELSOnT 

P.  D.  0HBI8TIE. 


Hats,  Caps,  &e. 


lirM.  BANTA,  manolketurer  and  dealer  in 
YY    Hats,Oaps,Fius,Ladies'BeaTerBonneta, 

Children's  Fancy  Beaver  Hafea,  106  CanaL 

of  Wooater  street,  New-York. 


Cigars. 


JOSE  PEREZ  DSLGADO,  Commission  Mei^ 
chuit,  importer  of  the  best  Harana  Cigars 
Md  Tobaeoo  I^  No.  1  Beaver  street  and  10 
Broadway,  New-York. 


Coaoh  Lamps. 


PARKER,    DEVOURSNEY,   k.   TINKBR, 
Coach  Lamp  Mannfaetnrers,  No.  197  Centre 
stryt,  New-York.    Bntranoe  No.  5  New-Haven 
Railroad  Freight  Depotw 
t^  Coach  Lamps  repaired  hi  the  best  manner. 


Groceries. 


JH.  EGINS  «t  Co.'s  Temperance  Grocery 
•  Store,  264  oomer  of  Delancy  and  Colombia 
streets,  and  980  Third  avenue.  Constantly  on 
hand.  Groceries  of  superior  quality,  and  at  prices 
JMmally  favorable  aa  those  of  any  other  Estab- 


Piano^Fortea 

lANO-FORTES^The  finest  assortment  of 
Piano-Fortes  in  the  city  may  be  found  at 
the  spadous  warerooms  of  N.  P.  B.  CURTIS  6t 
Co.,  447  Broadway,  consisting  of  Geo.  Qews's 
celebrated  American  Patent  Action  Piuioe,  T. 
Gilbert  and  Co.'s  popular  uEolian  Pianp,  Gil- 
bert's and  others'  Boudoir.  Also,  a  variety  of 
new  and  second-hand  Pianos  for  sale  and  to  let. 
No.  447  Broadway. 


1  AFFORD  it  BROTHER,  Piano-Forte  DeaU 
^  ers,  860  Broadway,  New- York.    New  and 
second-hand  Pianos  to  rent. 


S^ 


Hardware. 


HARDWARE  for  Builden,  Hooaekoepen, 
Mechanic's  Toda,  and  Agrioultural  Imple- 
mentSffor  aale  by         ALFRK)  FLAGRA^^ 
925  Greenwich  at,  three  doom  from  Barday. 
Sign  of  the  Great  PadlodL 


Latest  Vocal  Husia 

IRTH,  POND  &  Co.,  of  New^York,  have 
sent  us  the  following  pieces  of  Vocal  Mujfo 
just  issued  by  them :— **  Ella  Das,"  a  South- 
ern baUad.  MusicbyA.B.Pfistcr.  '<Wili.ho 
Maimh  Makkt  Mn/'  a  spirited  humorous  boi«. 
Mualc  by  Henry  Kleber.  ^  Tbi  Hook  ron  Ma 
▲kdThm."  Duet  for  two  female  Toicca.  Mnaie 
by  8.  a  Foster.  AU  of  the  pieoea  are  much  to 
beadmhredrt  The  verses  axe  eaqr  in  thought  and 
flow,  while  the  music  is  very  pretty,  and  happfly 
adapted  to  the  words. 

Daguerreotypes. 

REMIUM  DAGUERREOTYPES  at  BM- 
R180N  ic  HILL'S  GALLERY,  28S  Fulton 
street,  Brooklyn.  The  ftdlitiea  hi  this  suite  ef 
rooma  for  Daguerreotyping  are  unequaUed  W 
any  establishment  in  the  world.  And  aa  it  le- 
gards  the  skill  of  our  operationa,  we  have  on|y 
to  allude  to  the  world-renowned  fiu^  that  Mr. 
Harrison  (whUe  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  M.  M. 
Lawrence,  of  Broadway,  N.  Y.)  took  the  Pilie 
Medal  at  the  World'a  Fair. 

N.B.— On  hand,  a  large  asaortment  ofLoeketa, 
Kqrs,  Seals,  Rings,  fcc,  expressly  fixr  r 
reotypes. 


CAMEO  DAGUERREOTYPES.— GaUoy,  940 
Fulton  street,  Brooklyn.  This  new  and  ad- 
mired style  of  picture  was  first  httrodtwed  by 
Ohaa.  H.  WUliamaon,  the  artiat  of  this  Gallny, 
where  all  other  styles  of  Daguerreo^pea  may  be 
had  of  the  finest  order. 

Opposite  Globe  Hotel,  Brooklyn. 


r    ATKINS,  Dsgnenean  Artiat,  268  FUlton 
'  •  street,  Brooklyn. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  ^AWARDED  !—IN8LEY% 
new  and  superior  Illuminated  Daguerreo- 
types, 311  Broadwi^,  second  block  above  tlM 
Irring  House,  New* York.  Other  styles  as  usual. 
Pupils  taught.  Terms  moderate,  including  th« 
improvements  and  a  Patent  for  the  Hluminafeed 
Pictures.   Skylight  on  second  floor. 


>HILIP  HAAS,  Daguerreac  Artist,  No.  STl 
Broadway,  New-York. 


ROOT'S  PREMIUM  GALLERY,  No.  368 
Broadway,  New-York.  For  portealla  of 
adults  by  our  process,  and  improved  Insten- 
ments,  a  eloudp  day  is  quite  as  fovorable  aa  dear 
weather.  For  children,  a  clear  day  (between  It 
and  9}  Is  preferable.  Indresa,  avoid  white,  blua, 
or  light  pink.  Our  Gallery,  with  its  Eleven  Gold 
and  Silver  Medals,  and  works  of  art,  is  open  at 
all  hours,  and  FREE.    Whether  visitors  wkh 

gictures  taken  or  not,  we  shall  at  all  times  b« 
appy  to  fl 
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MEN,     MANNERS,     AND    MOUNTAINS. 


BT     BOBBIIT     U.     BIOR&BDBOJI. 


PI0TUBB8    OF    BADBK.B ADEN. -THE    ABBIVAL. 

The  transition  from  Hbtoslbkro  —  its  antidelavian  castle — its  sumi- 
lapearian  seats  of  learning  —  its  Neokar  of  philosophic  flow  —  its  ^hi- 
losopher's-waik — its  ark-like  tun  —  its  cloudy  Eonigstlihl — its  quaint 
Museum-club  —  to  the  glades  and  gay  halls  of  Badkn-Badsn,  may  aflford 
a  fair  parallel  to  some  of  the  swift  scene-shiftings  in  the  ^Divina  Camme" 
did?  Bright  Baden  typifies  the  Fast,  HEiDSLBSBa  the  Steadfast  prin- 
ciple*of  life. 

Again  traversinff  the  Bergstrasse  vale  I  How  royally  does  our  rail- 
road rattle  through  swelling  seas  of  corn-field,  hops,  and  yine  I  The 
double  and  triple  chain  of  mountains  which  borders  so  majestically  the 
route,  echoes  and  proclaims  the  volcanic  chariot's  approach.  The  breeae 
rises  and  descends  in  high  spirits  among  the  luxuriant  walnut-trees  that 
drop  their  shade  around.  And  on  we  glidfi,  Hke  the  train  of  Spring, 
surrounded  by  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours :  never  were  can  tenanted  so 
blithely.  But  a  single  hour  ago,  and  the  Hydra,  Dullness,  was  among 
us ;  the  pipe  gave  out  more  cinders ;  the  heavens,  now  so  blue,  looked 
dingy ;  and  we  were,  both  in  speed  and  spirits,  a  slow  coach.  How  is 
it  now,  that  such  a  change  is  wrought  ?  The  Hydra  hides  his  Head; 
nor  was  Comus's  crew-more  cheerful  than  we.  Not  to  keep  you  in  sus- 
pense, the  solution  of  the  gay  mystery  is,  that  at  Oes  station  we  took  the 
special  train  which  diverges  to  Badek-Badek,  so  that  the  Gabdbh  of 
Oebmaht  is  henceforth  our  happy  bourne.  All — all — all,  then,  of  our 
passengers  are  travelling  in  pursuit  of  life^  liberty^  and  pUaturt  I  What 
TOospe^  more  pleasing,  even  if  the  Ghirden  of  Eden  were  our  destination  f 
Sow  difierent  the  mood  of  my  Mow-voyagers  from  that  of  ordinary 
oocopants  of  public  conveyances,  which  so  often  bear  afiSnity  to  the 
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FreDch  paintings  of  Revolutionaiy  victims,  riding  in  their  tumbrels  to 
the  guillotine  I 

Not  a  care  broods  around.  No  talk  of  stocks,  of  elections,  of  disas- 
ters, of  dry-goods.  Every  thing  is  tabooed  that  could  possibly  tire  the 
ear ;  and  even  as  Cleopatra  sought  to  charm  the  rude  wmds  into  sweet- 
ness as  they  drew  near  her  pleasure-freighted  bark  on  the  Cydnus,  so  did« 
we  triumphantly  essay  to  smooth  into  dalliance  every  influence  that 
encountered  our  swift  course. 

*  Messieurs  et  Mesdambs,  vous  voila  a  embaboadsbb  db  Badkn- 
Baden.' 

What,  aheady !  Then  '  open  sesame '  to  our  immured  baggage,  and 
down  with  tBe  portcullis  on  incipient  flirtations.  Only  I  hope  to  heaven 
that  that  pair  of  Umdscape  eyes  which  begenuned  the  seat  opposite  are 
destined  for  the  same  hotel  as  myself. 

Probatum  est.  And  here  now  we  are  at  the  Hotel  d'Eubopb.  For 
once  MuRRAT  is  riffht :  it  is  the  pink  of  hotels. 

To  take  possession  of  a  chamber — to  make  flist  and  loose  my  bag- 
gage— to  throw  up  a  window  which  '  gave '  upon  a  sheet  of  water  as 
pure  as  my  white  bed-toilette — to  'make  a  clean  breast'  of  it  —  to 
hasten  down  to  the  tcAle  (Tkdie  —  these  are  occupations  as  natural 
as  a^eable.  My  rail-road  beauty  is  not  there;  but  her  absence  is 
BupjMied  by  roses  and  lilies  not  less  fair ;  and  for  one  always  prone  to 
look  at  things  en  rose  et  en  blanc^  numbers  are  somethin|r,  after  all.  Be- 
side, is  it  not  written  in  behalf  of  gregarious  beauty — tn  tnedio  tutissi- 
mus  ihisf 

THE    COUP    D'CEII* 

As  the  mennan  in  the  story,  after  long  roaming  through  countries 
which  pleased  him  not,  having  at  length  obtained  a  glimpse  of  his  be- 
loved sea — its  waves  —  its  sparkles  —  its  dancing  play  —  sprang  for- 
ward to  greet  it  with  a  delighted  shout ;  so,  and  with  such  alacrity,  did  I, 
my  dinner  ended,  dash  out  of  doors  into  the  bosom  of  the  scene  which 
wooed  me  with  a  glance. 

Mais  retiens  toi,  ma  plumt ! 

The  Hotel  d'Europe  immediately  faces  the  camp-ground  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Its  front-steps  descend  almost  upon  the  t>icntenthaler  A116e — the 
Corso,  Ghiaia,  or  Champsf  Elys^es  of  Rhineland.  Wide,  smooth,  and 
shady,  the  sun  never  strikes  between  the  interlacing  branches  of  its 
arboring  trees,  but,  breaking  his  ruder  beams  on  high,  sifts  his  softer 
radiance  through  in  a  mist  of  gold.  Mid-summer  temperature  here  is 
that  of  the  Moslem  Paradise : 

*  Wamth  wltboot  heat,  and  eooliieM  witlumt  cold :  * 

aa  those  two  Byiantines^  jost  moving  past  in  a  britaka,  seem  to  thinlc 
What  a  maxe  and  wilderness  of  equipage  is  here !  The  eye  becomes 
iattgned  with  the  march  and  countermaroh  of  coup^  ooronetted  cal^ohe, 
cane-tilbuiys,  crimson-lined  carriages  of  the  Garlsruhe  bourgeois  ph&- 
«(ons,  drowes,  Americaines,  lumbering  landaus,  with  blazoned  or  barren 
panela,  grass-hopper  vehicles  of  8t  Petersburg — a  combination  of  wheels 
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and  horses  as  loDg  as  the  Great  Mogul^s  marriage-prooeesion,  as  yarious 
as  the  spring  promenade  of  Longchamps.  But  pass  we  on  :  this  is  for- 
bidden ground  for  pedestrians^  with  the  exception  of  fooUmen,  A  finer 
panorama  lies  beyond,  the  illusion  of  which  varies  with  every  point  of 
view :  a  quadrilateral  sward,  girt  with  stately  oaks  and  graceful  acacias, 
intervenes.  Over  beyond  this  incomparable  J(urdin-AnglaiM  rises  the 
Maison  de  Conversation^  (or  Eursall,)  in  front  of  whose  Corinthian  pillars 
is  disclosed  a  spacious  promenade.  Matchless  in  white  symmetry,  the 
K^.^  stands  aoud  bowe^  tr«es.  .gainst  ^e  back-ground  of  a  shady 

K  these  portals  enclosed  Paradise  instead  of  Pandemonium,*  they 
could  scarcely  be  guarded  by  spirits  more  fair.  How  to  re-produce  the 
scene  that  floats  before  us !     Can  Claude  Lorraine  be  copied  ? 

It  is  six  o'clock.  The  Kursall  Colonnade,  strewn  with  seats,  is  a 
Samian  parterre  of  beauty.  The  band  has  just  this  moment  clustered 
beneath  its  light  pavilion.  How  beautiful  is  orchestral  music,  even 
amonff  the  foremost  files  of  things  beautiful  and  lovely  I  And  this  ia  no 
Ignoble  band,  such  as  tortures  the  tired  ear  with  iterating  sounds  in 
most  of  pleasure-gardens.  The  harmony  which  enchants  the  hushed 
air,  from  yon  pav^on,  bespeaks  the  presence  of  the  artistrsoul,  tempered 
in  the  caverns  of  expression,  in  whose  depths  Weber  and  Mozart  have 
wrought  How  the  lively  pace  of  the  promenaders  relaxes  as  the  mag^ 
nificent  overture  begins!  InMible  test!  Thus  music  becomes  the 
spirit's  telegraph,  as  it  strikes  electric  emotions  to  the  inmost  soul,  and 
writes  unerringly  thereon  a  language  known  to  aU. 

What  a  rain-bow  of  bright  humanity  seems  to  span  the  promenade  I 
Flowers,  natural  and  figurative,  spring  up  at  every  step.  Faces  and 
gracea  swarm  in  these  precincts :  fair  enough  to  stir  up  the  soul  tfi- 
MtatUer^  after  dinner:  and  in  making  such  a  concession  as  this,  I  conceive 
that  the  most  delicate  compliment  to  their  power  is  expressed  which  the 
wannest  encomiast  of  beauty  could  possibljr  convey.  Beauty,  certainly, 
Si  lacking  least  of  all ;  costume,  its  embellishing  Abigail,  is  also  elabo- 
rate  and  replete :  they  have  paid  attention,  l^de,  to  the  eeience  of 
promenading  —  the  little  witches  —  flitting  and  flirting  along,  like  'gay 
beings,  bom  to  flutter,'  as  most  of  them  are.  But  from  the  tasteful  and 
perfect  plumage  of  these  pretty  '  birds  of  passage,'  ^ou  can  hardly  dia- 
tinguish  the  Peri  from  the  Panah — the  queenly  Bird  of  Paradise  from 
the  Paris  Peaoodc,  who  struts  hither  from  a  ma^fozin  dee  wmveauHe^  to 
flaunt  the  flounces  of  her  own  handi-work. 

See  the  little  demoiselles,  exulting  in  an  escapade  from  the  stocks  of 
xefinement ;  how  gladly  they  have  left  form  for  frolic,  and  exchanged 
the  dancing-master  for  a  donkey  in  the  sylvan  valley.  Then  here  b^irs 
down  toward  us  an  asthmatic  cbwager,  surrounded  by  satellites  who  lion* 
use  her  till  she  blushes  above  her  rouge ;  then  the  suite  of  tuftrhuntem 
and  fortune-hunters-^ the  shrewdest  of  sportsmen — led  upon  liieir 
houndrlike  scent  by  a  *  lively  sense  of  future  fitvors.'  Landgraves,  Pal- 
grraves,  and  Margraves,  too,  are  looking  as  gay  as  other  men. 


*  Tiu  alang  name  fiTeo  by  Eaglislmeo  to  the  Knraell  la  *  Cur9C>h«U '  —  for  obvious  naepna. 
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The  panorama  keeps  in  motion,  and  now  brings  around  the  MisBes 
Daride  and  Sparkle,  the  blonde  and  brunette  of  the  great  dtj  'mapped 
bj  Mogg.'    The  moon  and  the  oomet  are  scarcely  less  sisterlj  in  aspect 

than  these  twain  scions  of  the  B family :  the  one  is  a  form  of 

air,  the  other  of  avoirdupois.  Close  behind  comes  the  flock  of  partlet 
mammas,  following  their  younger  selves  with  a  complacent  duck.  'Tis 
early  in  the  season,  as  yet,  and  the  matrimonial  market  is  not  over- 
stocked. A  little  later,  and  the  sales  will  be  more  brisk,  and  the  prices 
range  less  high :  the  tactics  of  manoeuvring  mothers  will,  in  the  same 
ratio,  lose  much  of  their  delicacy  and  refinement,  and  assume  a  more 
vigorous  and  decbive  character,  prior  to  a  withdrawal  for  the  season. 
Strange  it  is,  how  men  may  be  dragooned  into  matrimony  when  persua- 
sion &il8 !  The  flower  of  Frankfort  has  been  culled  this  year  for  expo- 
sition in  the  Baden  market ;  but  the  Barikq  among  the  marriage-broken 
is  an  Englishwoman  —  a  cosrno-poliU  in  Hood's  sense  of  the  word,  being 
polite  to  all  nations  except  her  own.  A  more  usk  and  rtuie  dame,  more 
conversant  in  the  tricks  of  her  trade,  never  lured  the  unwary  or  out- 
witted the  knowing  bachelor,  to  his  destruction.  But  of  her,  more 
anon. 

The  diversity  exceeds  description.  Russians  in  regimentB,  white-coated 
Austrians,  the  succinctly-oorsetted  French  militaires,  multi-colored  Greeks, 
(the  physiognomy  of  the  Jljgean  as  well  as  of  the  black-1^,)  uniforms  and 
officers — the  two  not  necessarily  being  in  conjunction — men-milliners^ 
tagged  with  various  orders  —  punctilious  parvenues  and  titled  peers; 
knightB,  bishops,  queens,  owners  of  castles,  and  common  pawns — all 
move  according  to  their  bent  over  this  checkered  and  check-mating 
scene. 

Amusement,  as  well  as  misery,  makes  strange  mates.  But,  between 
the  relaxation  of  dignity  on  the  part  of  the  munificoe,  and  the  assump- 
tion ci  it  on  the  part  of  the  insigtiificants,  you  may  imagine  that  s^JusU 
milieu  is  here  attained  quite  as  nearly  as  unbalanced  human  nature  will 
allow. 

Amused  and  amazed,  you  take  a  seat  at  one  of  Mellerio  and  Bu&'s 
tables,  in  whose  airy  restaurant  luxury  4»till  holds  festival,  although  the 
dining^hour  is  past.  Hats  and  hauteur  are  there  easily  thrown  aside, 
while  you  sit  and  dream  over  your  cha8$B  cqfS, 

'Oh,  my  stars  1 '  exclaimed  an  old  lady,  at  seeing  the  Crawn-Prinee 
of  PruMia  lounging  in  one  of  these  wooden  chairs.  Two  aides-de-canq^ 
were  beside  him,  and  the  Nestor  of  (rerman  diplomats,  a  plain-looking 
personage  in  black,  with  an  e^e  like  Tall^rand,  completed  the  group. 
The  Prince  was  attued  in  a  uniform  of  great  simplidty :  the  two  sons  of 
Mars  each  wore,  in  addition  to  numerous  other  badges,  a  star  of  glitter- 
ing brilliancy,  though  as  unlike  in  appearance  as  Mercury  and  Saturn. 
The  Minister  had  no  visible  decoration.  It  seems  that  Butler  was  not 
far  out  of  the  way  in  his  bold  assertion,  tlvit 

*  Thbrs  'b  but  the  twinkling  of  a  star 
BetwMii  .ft  nun  of  peace  and  war.* 

The  Prince,  suddenly  unsphered,  mingles  in  the  galaxy,  and  condescends 
to  enjoy  himself. 
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Look  at  that  old  Dutch  dunderhead,  who  has  left  his  '  business  and 
bosom '  behind  for  a  week,  and  run  down  to  meddle,  if  possible,  with 
those  of  other  people.  Mein  Herr,  why  do  yon  so  belabor  that  little 
Strasburg  singer  with  your  heavy  starings  f  Is  it  to  tamper  with  her 
peace  that  yon  left  Amsterdam,  your  /rau-guarded  home,  under  plea  of 
*  uigent  necessity  ? '  German  students,  of  course,  are  not  absent :  yon 
see  that  the  uncouth  beings,  like  their  barbarian  fore-fatlysr,  Ingom ar, 
hare  relinquished  their  menagerie  habits  for  a  season,  and,  slowly  '  sub- 
mitting to  the  soft  collar  of  social  esteem,*  are  in  fair  training  to  be  miti- 
gated into  courtiers.  Battening  in  ease,  here  as  at  home,  are  groups  of 
German  Barons,  looking  ^  uncommon  seedy,' whose  sempiternal  promenade 
between  their  small  principalities  and  Joaden-Baden  affords  an  annual 
pleasant  interstice  in  the  woof  of  ennui  which  spreads  over  their  exist- 
ence. The  brow  of  the  statesman,  marked  with  the  corrosion  of  care  or 
of  disappointment,  is  discerned  amid  happier  faces :  at  this  resort  he  has 
thrown  up  his  dignities  like  a  bitter  drug,  and  seeks,  perchance,  to  breathe 
awhile  an  untainted  air.  Mistaken  hope !  responsibility  and  labor  will 
pursue  him  every  where.  Even  here,  in  this  throng,  in  whose  light  com- 
munion he  craved  relief,  is  he  sure  to  meet  a  political  enemy,  or,  worse 
yet,  a  political  colleague.  Too  often  is  his  genius  required  to  flow  like 
an  Alpine  river — most  actively  in  the  warmest  summer. 

A  novelist  would  have  unreeled,  through  a  sea  of  manuscript,  the  de 
scriptions  which  I  have  thus  cast  off,  in  a  hurried  coil.  To  return,  and 
to  return.  Still  the  human  stream  ffows  on ;  now  lingering,  now  fitfully 
fiiinting  and  leaping  into  new  life,  as  music  regulates  the  motion. 
Calembourg,  criticism,  sylvan  sentiment,  anecdote,  rapture,  rhodomon- 
tade,  all  fork  forth  from  felicitous  lips,  like  a  feu-de-Jile  of  fire-works. 
The  very  gravel  seems  responsive  to  the  measured  pulsations  of  patent- 
leather,  brodequin,  and  mice-like  feet  Certes,  the  feet  of  the  belU  as- 
semblie  move  more  in  unison  than  do  its  tongues.  Some  say  that 
when  Babel  was  broken  up,  its  topmost  detachment  moved  en  masse  and 
founded  Baden-Baden.  Else,  whence  this  irreconcilable  confusion  f  It 
can  never  be  harmonized,  even  by  the  tongue  of  time. 

Tis  the  hour  of  composure  and  anticipation  :  we  are  on  the  frontier 
of  evening.  The  pursmts  of  the  day  are  over,  and  the  pageantry  of 
night  is  not  yet  open.  Tout  le  monae  —  the  gleaners  of  pleasure  and 
of  profit — the  ambitious  of  cash  or  of  conquest  —  the  languid  and  the 
alert  alike  —  seem,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  to  have  bivouacked  in  fra- 
ternity upon  this  ^ysting-ground. 

THE    TRINKHALLE. 

Music  and  morning  came  hand  in  hand.  The  sun  ascended  glowinglv 
over  both.  My  earliest  duty  and  first  pleasure  was,  of  course,  to  reach 
the  Trinkhalle. 

The  new  Trinkhalle,  or  watering-establishment,  stands  about  a  polka^s 
length  from  the  Maison  de  Conversation,  and  is  altogether  the  most  flat- 
tering fane  ever  erected  to  Hygiena.  Entering  by  a  tasteful  path,  which 
fluther  on  skirts  a  little  river,  you  first  pass  into  an  elevated  and  elegant 
promenade,  which  serves  the  water-drinkers  as  a  protection  in  wet,  and 
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as  B  promenade  in  all  'weathers.  On  one  side  is  a  range  of  neat  pillars, 
supporting  Moresque  arches ;  on  the  other,  a  continuation  of  benches 
presents  itself;  above  which  the  long  wall  is  covered  with  legend  frescoes 
by  GoTZENBBRGER,  Varying  in  merit  from  good  to  bad  and  indifferent, 
though  chiefly  partaking  of  the  two  latter  styles.  At  the  upper  extremity 
crouches  a  feeble  figure  of  Health,  which,  from  its  emaciated  bust  and 
fiwled  fiace,  is  evidently  far  gone  in  consumption.  The  grand  hall,  con- 
taining the  mineral-fountain,  to  which  you  are  at  once  ushered  through 
the  central  door-way,  is  immense ;  but  the  fountain  itself  although  sup- 
posed to  be  the  nucleus  of  Baden-Baden,  is  in  no  manner  a  remarkable 
or  attractive  object  Surrounding,  is  a  circular  balustrade,  imprisoned 
within  which  is  posted  a  hot-water  Hebe,  who,  stooping  and  rismg  with 
the  mechanical  precision  of  a  steamboat-piston,  di^  form  glass  after  glass 
to  the  visitors,  with  impartial  good-humor.  How  much  handsomer, 
indeed,  is  it  in  M.  Benazet  to  appoint  such  a  fair  ministrant  as  cup-bearer, 
than  (as  is  but  too  often  done  at  the  Spas)  to  station  an  abominable  tan- 
yard-colored  mendicant,  who  deals  you  forth  a  boiling,  sulphurous  beaker, 
and  an  excoriating  scowl,  in  the  same  breath  —  causing  an  imaginative 
h3rpochondriac  like  myself  to  think  of  a  dirty  devil  incarnate,  ladling  up 
infernal  draughts  from  the  brimstone  tanks  of  his  father  Lucifer. 

There  is  an  esoteric  or  exclusive  class  of  drinkers,  who,  ^ving  the 
go-by  to  the  grande  fontaine,  repair  to  a  minor  saloon  on  the  right.  In 
this  contiguous  retreat  are  exposed  for  sale  all  the  aqueous  products  of 
Germany ;  and,  as  if  so  many  varieties  of  the  transparent  element  might 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  thirstiest  crocodile  in  any  zone,  there  is  ^so 
annexed  the  completest  dairy  beneath  the  milky;way.  Goats'-milk, 
asses'-milk,  white  cows'-milk,  black  cows'-milk,  whipped-milk,  butter- 
milk, and,  for  aught  I  know,  chicken-milk,  together  witn  all  possible  and 
improbable  combinations  of  creams  and  clabbers,  are  served  up,  either 
neatly  or  in  fusion  with  the  waters,  by  a  man  in  the  Tyrolean  garb,  who 
yodles  forth  a  ballad  while  moustached  mouths  around  imbibe  his  im- 
maculate fluids. 

K  the  visitor  is  not  yet  disposed  to  cry,  *  Hold,  enough ! '  he  has  access 
to  yet  another  apartment  on  the  opposite  side,  wherein  is  exposed  for 
absorption  a  yet  more  remarkable  assortment  —  I  mean  the  vegetable 
waters,  comprising  all  varieties  of  Kirchwasser,  Bordeaux,  Burgundy, 
Rhine   wines,  spirits,  and  liqueurs,     Chacun  a  son  goUtt,  certainly; 

but  I  do  n't  see  how  the  d ;  your  pardon,  polite  reader,  but  I  really 

do  n't  see  how  the ;  I  disclaim  aU  intention  of  being  coarse,  but  I 

really  do  n't  see  how  these  miscreants  can  find  it  in  their  consciences 
(even  supposing  those  consciences  situated  in  their  stomachs)  to  prowl 
around  the  pure  premises  dedicated  to  Health,  (juaffing  mulligatawny 
waters,  robbing  young  calves  of  their  proper  nourishment,  and  guzzling 
all  manner  of  vinegar-wines  before  brealdast.  Such  practices  call  for  the 
reprobation  of  all  who  claim  a  rank  in  creation  above  a  human  chum. 
For  my  own  part,  I  viewed  the  vinous  proceedings  with  a  temperate  dis- 
gust that  would  have  won  the  heart  of  a  pious  Hindoo. 

You  will  readily  conceive  that  the  Trinkhalle  bears  little  resqpiblance 
to  the  scene  of  yesterday.  The  morning  and  the  evening  constellations 
find  their  contrasting  images  in  the  Trinkhalle  and  Eursall.     The  first 
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characteristic  to  impress  the  visitor  at  the  former,  is  the  imperturbable 
gravity  maintained  throughout  the  ceremonies.  In  sullen  denance  of  the 
brightness  of  Aurora,  and  the  fresh  melody  which  the  matin-band  con- 
tributes without  stint,  it  still  seems  as  if  some  dull  decretal  had  gon« 
forth  against  cheerfulness.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  sweet 
strains  swelled  forth,  from  the  air  of  perfunctory  determination  in  which 
the  hot  goblet-draughts  were  swilled  down,  it  appeared  to  an  observer 
that  the  water-nymph  is  indeed  a  very  formidable  but  a  most  irresponsivB 
and  unjoyous  rival  of  the  musical  muse. 

The  fashion  is,  at  the  Trinkhalle,  to  make  funereal  bows ;  the  same 
person  who  dashes  off  a  Taglioni  salute  toward  evening,  now  makes  yon 
a  dejected  obeisance,  that  might  well  become  a  dervish  doing  penance. 
How  to  account  for  this  singular  depression  in  social  intercourse  on  be- 
ginning the  day  —  as  gloomy  as  the  opening  of  Don  Giovanni;  whether 
the  undiluted  dignity  proceeds  from  a  superstition  that  hilarity  is  in- 
compatible with  the  brighest  benefit  denvable  from  the  potations;  or 
whether  it  be  out  of  consideration  for  the  primitive  styles  of  dishabille 
in  which  it  is  usual  to  appear,  remains  a  mystery  which  I  am  no  Solo- 
mon to  solve.  Certain  it  is,  that  my  inveterate  morning  companions,  the 
Blue-Devils,  this  morning  found  good  company. 

Up  and  down  we  plodded  on  the  cheerless  promenade  —  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  left  —  as  spectres  doomed  for  a  certain  time  to 
walk  the  earth  in  morning-gowns,  swelling  with  sulphureous  emotions. 
It  was  impossible  to  fall  in  the  ranks  without  picturing  to  your- 
self the  gaunt  procession  that  wanders  on  the  banks  of  Stjx.  Fe- 
males whose  forms  were  suffering  from  perfect  inanition  of  apparel,  so 
lankly  hung  their  morning-robes,  loitered  along  in  the  travesty  of  veiled 

Erophets.  An  old  Italian  podesta,  whose  face  seemed  the  tart  index  of 
is  soul,  which  must  have  been  squeezing  the  lemon  of  melancholy  to  its 
inmost  core,  strode  by,  every  five  minutes  jerking  out  his  watch  and  bel- 
lowing to  his  anima  di  porco  of  a  valet,  who  followed  with  watchful  eye 
and  a  bottle  of  the  hot  liquid,  to  ^hold  up  and  give  him  a  drink' — 

Suick  —  guggle  —  gug-g-g-1  —  and  off  he  starts  afresh,  to  count  another 
tiousand. 
Tramp  —  tramp  —  tramp  —  go  the  sulky  spectres.  Just  before  me, 
like  a  leader  of  the  *  forlorn  hope '  of  our  imbibing  army,  with  his  arms 
carefully  folded  behind  his  coat,  stalked  a  blue-looking  Englishman,  in  a 
deep  brown-study.  Burnt-bistre  can  afford  but  a  faint  shadowing  forth 
of  the  intense  sobriety  in  which  his  sombre  soul  was  wrapped.  Atlas  in 
autumn,  with  the  world  upon  his  shoulders  and  the  neuralgia  in  his 
neck,  could  hardly  have  looked  so  sere  and  serious.  A  rusty  battle-axe, 
a  regular  spike-and-falchion  cast  of  countenance,  in  no  wise  relieved  the 
expression  of  illimitable  gloom  under  which  every  joint  of  his  dismal 
person  seemed  to  groan.  It  was  an  appearance  ever  to  be  shuddered  at 
tteally,  however  little  of  a  chameleon  by  nature,  it  was  impossible  to 
refrsun  from  succumbing  to  the  operation  of  such  russet  inlSuences :  insen- 
sibly I  began  by  degrees  to  partake  of  the  color  of  the  world  I  moved  in ; 
and  despite  of  the  ridiculous,  I  began  at  length  to  recognize  myself  as 
wearing*  the  brownly-blue-dyed  uniform  of  the  sedulous  and  silent  troop. 
Why,  even  my  little  beauty  of  the  caressing  glances,  who  but  yesterday 
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m  the  can  had  eyea  like  opals,  ahifUog  their  color  with  the  light  of  every 
new-transmitted  look,  this  morning  has  surrendered  to  Iris  all  her  prismatic 
fl^ories  I  The  clarified  nymph  of  clearstarching  herself  could  not  demean 
herself  more  stiffly.  "Whither,  pray,  can  all  those  plastic  and  elastic 
graces  have  flown  f  Behold  her  mamma,  too !  It  is  but  yesterday  I 
Uiought  her  the  lovely  mother-of-pearl  in  appearance.  The  scales  are 
fallen :  what  a  metamorphosis  her  altered  looks  disclose  I  She  stands  the 
very  mother-of-vinegar  confessed !  And  her  cavalier  I  Such  a  erots-beau 
was  never  meant  to  instigate  Cupid's  arrow.  My  Dulcinea  may  be  freely  ^ 
confided  to  the  custody  of  that  ultrarrueful  countenance. 

Sauve  qui  pent  from  such  a  vaporous  assemblage !  Let  us  seek 
oblivion  once  more  in  the  spring  which  tastes  so  much  like  chicken- 
broth.  Whew  I  how  it  bums  my  mouth!  A  callous  invalid  alone, 
whose  palate  has  long  ceased  to  discriminate  in  savors  or  temperatures, 
can  consent  to  become  the  diurnal  recipient  of  such  a  kitchen-spring. 
The  man  in  the  fable  was  right :  one  mouth  was  never  intended  for  boUi 
hot  and  cold — water  at  least 

In  Germany,  where  every  stream,  every  mountain,  and  every  ruin  has 
its  legend,  every  fountain  its  peculiar  spirit,  please  inform  me  truly  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  Naiads  assigned  by  tradition  to  these  bubbling  springs 
which  peep  forth  throughout  the  land  as  stars  on  the  soil  of  heaven. 
Who  but  a  Dutchman  can  see  romance  in  a  parboiled  Undine,  an  am- 
phibious sakmander,  a  Nymph-Zantippe,  sinunering  out  her  existence 
at  home  in  perpetual  hot  water  ?  The  Rhine  is  composed  (if  so  turbid 
a  stream  can  ever  properiy  be  said  to  be  composed)  partly  of  glacier 
tributaries  from  the  Alps,  and  partly  of  these  caldron-contributions  which 
course  adown  its  banks,  refusing  to  freeze  all  winter.  The  philosophic 
notions  on  the  subject  of  the  rushing  river  in  which  *  heat  and  cold  strive 
for  mastery,*  have  been  incontrovertibly  settled ;  but,  as  in  poetry  it  is 
permitted  to  take  sides  according  to  tastes,  every  sentimental  mvestigator 
will,  I  conceive,  agree  that  the  bands  of  beauteous  spirits  whom  a  charm- 
ing mythology  recognizeth  along  the  Rhine,  are  of  Alpine,  not  of  Brun- 
nen  origin. 

But  to  turn  from  poetry  to  the  positive.  I^  as  many  aver,  £uth  in 
the  physician  is  half  the  cure,  these  waters  must  start  with  an  incontest- 
able moral  advantage  over  the  resources  of  any  disciple  of  Hippocrates ; 
for,  if  it  be  permitted  to  draw  inference  from  the  prodigious  number  of 
patients  —  no  two  of  whom  resemble  each  other  in  any  respect  sav^ 
assiduity — any  man  not  a  panacearvendor  would  be  prone  to  conclude 
that  by  fidth  alone  their  salvation  must  be  wrought  So  many  maladies, 
BO  many  men.  Hither  resort  the  Bengal  nabob  and  the  fog-drenched 
Hollander,  whose  composition  is  innocent  of  bile ;  the  victim  of  smoke 
and  vapors,  and  the  victim  of  calomel ;  the  soldier  whose  sinews  have 
been  strained  beyond  his  powers,  and  the  alderman  who  never  strained 
a  nerve  except  his  stomach ;  the  long,  leaxi  jusHzrath  from  the  courts-of- 
law,  and  the  dropsical  dowager  from  the  courts-of-ease.  These  are  a 
few  foremost  types  of  the  charactei's  who  at  Baden  drink  and  drip  inter- 
nally, flushing  their  temperaments  with  hot  water,  if  not  with  sanguine 
hope.    Peace  to  the  shade  of  PssissMira ! 
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*  In  iplte  of  rock  and  tempest  ro«r, 
In  Bpite  of  false  lights  on  tbo  ahore. 

Sail  on ! '  LovariLb^w. 

'  Heats  ho  I '  the  ponderoofl  anchor  heave  -— 

Heaye  round  the  capetan-bars  I 
Mid-summer  nisbt  be^ns  to  weave 

Her  treseee  t£ick  with  stars. 
Too  long  I  tarried  by  thy  side, 
O  maiden  of  the  heart  of  pride ; 
Hence  treacherous  lures  and  specious  show  — 
All  hands  weigh  anchor  —  hoi  heave  hoi 

TJnftnrI  I  while  outward  sets  the  tide^ 

And  softljT  blow  the  western  gales : 
How  dimly  is  the  land  descried. 

While  one  by  one  fill  out  our  sails  1 
Farewell  I  thou  heart  so  proud  and  cold; 
Fling  forth  our  pennon*s  careless  fold, 
And  bid  the  sea-ward  chorus  sound  — 
We^  with  the  tide,  are  'outwwd  bound  1 ' 

'  Far  out  at  sea  I '  the  moon  gone  down, 

And  quenched  that  early,  starry  light: 
How  murkily  yon  wild  clouds  frown. 

How  flash  tne  wave-tops,  yesty  white  I 
Rest  in  thy  bower,  O  heart  of  pride ; 
The  oeean  plain  is  long  and  wide, 
The  moon  i^one  down :  but  what  to  thee 
Is  the  lorn  rover,  far  at  sea  f 

'  All  hands  on  deck  I '  our  vessel  lies 

Thrown  down  beneath  the  maddened  waves ; 

This  is  that  hurricane  surprise 
That  sends  whole  crews  to  deep-sea  graves  I 

O  heart  of  pride  I  so  far  away, 

Dost  ever  for  the  sailor  pray  I 

Perchance  —  but  then  our  ghastly  wreck 

Is  naught  to  thee  — '  all  hands  on  deck  I ' 

'  Stand  by  to  cut  away  the  mast  t ' 

The  strogglinff  hull  may  yet  arise ; 
Cut  I  'tis  our  only  hope  —  our  last : 

AU  clear  I  away  the  ruin  flies  1 
E'en  yet,  0  moveless  heart  of  pride  I 
The  wanderer's  bark  may  stem  the  tide^ 
Though  to  the  cruel  surge  be  cast 
Each  riven  sail,  each  shattered  mast! 

The  morning  breaketh  cold  and  gray: 

Ah,  dismal  scene  I  ah,  stern,  dark  sea! 
So !  keep  the  staggering  hulk  away 

O'er  the  huge  billows,  manfully ! 
For  thee,  proud  heart,  that  sent  us  here^ 
May  never  day  arise  so  drear  I 
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God's  mercy  gtiide  the  castraway 
Whoae  morning  breaks  so  dim  and  gray  I 

*  Land  ho  I  *  for  many  a  weary  day 

Since  that  gray  morn,  with  scanty  sail 
And  lury-rigged,  we  Ve  held  our  way, 

With  nunger  and  with  watching  pale. 
Art  beating  still,  O  heart  of  pride, 
In  thy  fair  home,  o'er  ocean  wide  ff 
Perchance  I  —  All  hail,  ye  breeses  bland 
And  new-born  hopes^  with  *Ho  1  the  landl ' 

*  Cast  anchor  *  in  this  peaceful  bay : 

To-night^  no  capstan-bars 
Shall  bring  it  from  its  bed  away 

When  sparkle  out  the  stars  1 
Would  thou  couldst  know,  O  heart  of  pride, 
How,  safeljf  moored,  far  from  thy  side^ 
We  smile  remembered  scorn  away, 
At  anchor  in  this  peaceful  bay  I 


THE    REFORMATION    OF   HARRY    CORNWRIGHT. 


At  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution,  when  the  first 
moanings  of  the  approaching  tempest  had  commenced,  there  lived  near 
the  green,  now  called  Boston  Common,  a  worthy  blacksmith,  named 
John  Comwright  He  was  a  sturdy,  honest  old  fellow,  of  no  remarkable 
parts ;  a  sound  believer  in  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  an  admirer  of 
the  fervid  eloquence  of  James  Otis.  But  valuing  his  daily  occupation 
above  politics,  he  followed  diligently  his  trade ;  and  if  the  iSinciful  acts  of 
the  mother-country  shook  his  loyalty  a  little,  he  only  buried  his  feelings 
in  his  own  heart,  or  calmed  his  agitation  by  hard  knocks  on  his  anvil, 
rather  than  by  turbulent  speech  with  his  fellows.  Strong  was  the  belief^ 
however,  in  John's  mind,  and  increasing  daily  in  strength,  that  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  the  colonies  to  be  governed  in  an  open  way  by  a 
few  quiet  citizens  in  black  knee-breeches  and  home-spun  hose,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  than  by  titled  gentlemen,  residing  in  magnificent 
establishments  over  the  water ;  possessing  high-bred  and  fascinating  man- 
ners, doubtless,  but  having,  unfortunately,  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  mess 
they  were  getting  the  colonial  business  into.  Meantime  the  blacksmith 
toiled  at  his  trade.  History  is  silent  touchiug  the  part  he  performed  in 
the  struggle  which  transformed  the  colonies  from  children  to  rivab  of 
Ekigland,  nor  has  the  present  sketch  aught  to  do  with  that  portion  of 
his  existence. 

John  Comwright  was  a  widower.  Rumor  blabbed,  with  her  thousand 
toi^es,  that  he  did  not  take  on  very  badly  when  his  amiable  wife  de- 
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patted.  Remark  'was  made  thai  he  looked  happier,  and  strode  home  to 
tea  with  a  more  confident  step,  after  that  lady  slept  under  the  turf  at 
Copp's  Hill,  than  before  her  decease.  Grossips  noticed  that  now  he  neyer 
was  first  to  leave  a  jolly  good  party  fit  the  tavern ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
sneeringly  stated,  in  a  general  way,  that  things  were  quite  different  before 
Mrs.  Cornwright  died. 

The  old  wooden  house  was  now  under  the  mild  reign  of  sweet  Kate 
Cornwright,  a  pretty  damsel  of  eighteen,  who  carried  it  with  a  high 
hand  among  the  beaux  of  Boston,  receiving  even  many  a  passing  com- 
pliment from  those  sprouts  of  nobility  who,  in  the  red-and-gold  livery 
of  his  Majesty,  vexed  the  town  in  the  shape  of  army-oflScers.  Perhaps 
the  compensating  power  of  Providenok  gave  this  beautiful  girl  as  a 
solace  for  the  distress  which  her  wild  brother  Harry  wrought  in  Qie  heart 
of  the  old  blacksmith. 

Harry  should  have  been  a  lord,  for  he  got  as  drunk  as  one ;  and  he 
kept  quite  as  bad  company  as  George  the  Fourth  himself  did  in  after 
years.  Loving  his  sister  dearly,  and  entertaining  a  respect  for  his  parent, 
still  the  influence  which  they  possessed  over  his  actions  was  very  limited. 
Dreadful  tales  were  told  of  his  revels  by  the  old  men,  though  all  confessed 
that  a  spice  of  fun ,  and  a  share  of  wild  courage  entered  often  into  his 
frolics.  A  poor  widow  at  the  North -end  bless^  Harry  as  he  passed,  as 
the  preserver  of  her  boy  from  a  blazing  house  where  others  dared  not 
enter ;  and  the  broken  nose  of  a  sergeant  in  the  — th  re^ment  testified 
to  the  strength  of  his  fist  on  an  occasion  when  the  aforesaid  sergeant 
was  too  pressing  in  his  attentions  to  a  young  lady  in  the  public  street 
Yet  these  &cts  do  not  free  Harry  from  blame  for  excesses  and  street- 
encounters,  which,  under  modern  lights  are  justly  visited  by  fines  and 
imprisonments ;  nor  do  they  diminish  the  culpability  of  his  sitting  for  a 
whole  afternoon  at  a  time  at  the  bar  of  the  Green  Dragon  tavern,  wast- 
ing John  Gomwright's  hard-earned  money  in  drink,  with  as  shiftless  a 
set  of  young  fellows  as  could  be  collected  together  in  that  ancient  place 
of  entertainment.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  his  father  possessed  a  neart 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  evil-doer  could  break ;  but  he  was  also 
aware  that  bis  unfilial  behavior  had  caused  it  to  beat  very  painfully  at 
times.  Oh  I  much  farther  in  the  broad,  straight  path  had  wicked  Harry 
advanced  than  he  supposed. 

But  to  the  matter  of  the  story. 

One  summer  morning,  after  her  father  had  departed  for  his  shop,  while 
Kate  sat  at  the  window  which  looked  toward  the  common,  she  chanced 
to  observe,  picking  his  route  among  the  cows  which  drew  their  sustenance 
from  the  gracious  bosom  of  the  green  before  her,  an  Indian  making  for 
the  house.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  dwelling  the  savage  paused,  and, 
with  the  sharp  glance  of  his  race,  took  measure  of  it  from  top  to  bottom, 
as  a  warrior  would  of  a  castle  he  intended  to  storm.  He  was  rather  a 
dirty  and  mongrel  sample  of  a  once  gallant  tribe,  and  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  quite  note-worthy.  Necessity  had  forced  him  to  combine 
the  aboriginal  and  European  costume  in  such  an  anomalous  style  as  to 
make  it  painfully  apparent  that  poverty,  in  his  case,  had  utterly  destroyed 
taste.  About  his  neck  the  savage  love  of  tawdry  finery  had  induced 
him  to  hang  several  strings  of  huge  glass-beads  of  a  quaint  and  ancient 
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fashion ;  the  self-«ame  baubles,  probably,  that  from  his  ancestors  had 
purchased  many  an  acre  of  Indian  territory.  A  gaudy  but  greasy  mili- 
tary  cap  crowned  his  lank  black  hair,  and  the  balance  of  his  costume 
was  composed  of  an  old  English  coat,  a  pair  of  soiled  buckskin  leggins, 
odd  moccasins,  a  common  case-knife,  and  a  hunting-pouch,  associated  in 
a  manner  which  defies  description. 

To  the  quick  eye  of  Kate,  who  gazed  at  him  unobserved  from  behind 
the  curtain,  the  '  brave '  appeared  to  be,  even  at  that  early  hour,  a  trifle 
in  liquor ;  having  altogether  a  debauched  look,  which  plainly  asserted 
that  he  had  been  making  a  night  of  it  She  turned  from  the  window 
in  disgust,  rustling  the  curtain  as  she  swept  away,  which  being  observed 
by  the  warrior,  he  uttered  a  grunt  and  trotted  off. 

That  an  intoxicated  Indian  should  gaze  for  a  few  minutes  at  John 
Oomwright's  house  was  not  an  extraordinary  fact  in  itself  albeit  there 
was  nothing  striking  in  the  appearance  of  that  modest  pile ;  but,  adding 
it  to  a  conversation  overheard  by  Miss  Kate  in  the  afternoon,  a  startling 
picture  was  presented  to  her  imagination. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  was  a  large  and  neatly-kept  garden,  in  which 
Kate  passed  much  of  her  time  in  the  summer-months.  She  was  quietly 
sewing  in  a  pretty  litUe  arbor  near  the  foot  of  this  plot,  when  she  distin- 
guished the  voices  of  two  persons,  who  appeared  to  *he  approaching  by 
a  narrow  lane  leading  to  the  garden ;  pausing  as  they  reached  the  fence, 
they  continued  their  conversation  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice : 

•  Me  tell  you ;  me  know  1    Just  easy,  brudder,  as  turn  your  hand  — so.' 
And  the  speaker,  who,  from  his  peculiar  use  of  the  English  language, 

appeared  to  be  an  Indian,  seemed  to  perform  the  motion  alluded  to. 

*•  Hold  up  1  *  answered  a  gruff  voice.  *•  Give  us  English,  and  none  of 
your  blasted  Indian  gammon.' 

'  Me  spoke  Ingleese  dam  good,'  replied  the  savage,  whose  feelings  ap- 
peared touched  at  the  opinion  held  of  his  proficiency  as  a  linguist'  '  Me 
learn  quick  when  papoose — so  big.' 

'  Nonsense,'  growled  his  companion ;  '  tell  me,  now,  when  you  were  in 
the  house,  and  what  you  know  about  the  matter.' 

*  Two  day  ago,  me  go  into  the  kitchen.  Beg  meat  Nigger  girl  give 
me  meat  and  cider,  good  I  See  'em  cleaning  silver  plate.  Oh!  so 
much!  big  lot!  Old  man,  Oomwrigbt,  he  catchee  me;  call  me  red 
rascal ;  say  kickee  me  out,  catchee  me  there  some  more.' 

Following  this  ludd  explanation  came  a  short  pause.  At  the  mention 
of  her  father's  name,  Kate's  heart  beat  quickly,  and,  pale  with  agitation, 
she  listened  for  the  remainder  of  the  conversation. 

'  Was  there  a  dog  about  the  house  ? ' 

'  No,  no  dog.  Me  askee  the  maid  why  she  no  give  meat  to  dog. 
instead  to  poor  Indian.    She  tellee,  got  no  dog.' 

*And  whereabouts  do  they  keep  the  silver  ?    Do  you  know  that  ? ' 

'  No,  but  we  findee  him  to-night,  sartin,'  answereo  the  native. 

The  pair  now  seemed  to  be  examining  the  height  of  the  garden-waU; 
and  while  they  muttered  farther  plans  of  wickedness,  Kate  stole  softly 
from  her  hiding-place,  and,  darting  into  the  house,  threw  on  her  street- 
apparel,  and  walked  with  a  careless  air  toward  a  turn  in  the  adjoining 
street^  whence  she  knew  the  two  gentlemen  whose  conversation  ^  had 
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orerheard  must  emerge.  There,  indeed,  she  encountered  them.  In  one 
she  recognized  the  Indian  whom  she  had  observed  in  the  morning.  The 
peiBon  of  his  companion  was  unknown  to  her.  He  was  a  stout,  half 
military,  half  ruffian  sort  of  a  fellow  —  one  of  that  class  from  which 
Great  ibritain  occasionally  in  those  days  recruited  her  army  and  navy. 
The  present  specimen,  as  he  wore  no  uniform,  was,  no  doubt,  a  deserter 
from  some  Southern  regiment,  a  fellow  whom  even  the  iron  rule  of  King 
George's  service  had  not  forced  into  proper  discipline. 

Taking  no  notice  of  Miss  Kate,  mey  passed  on,  and  she  proceeded 
swiftly  to  her  father's  shop.  The  worthy  mechanic  was  in  a  grimy  and 
heated  state,  the  ordinary  result  of  labor  at  his  particular  trade  on  a 
warm  afternoon,  and  the  infonnation  that  an  attempt  at  an  appropriation 
of  his  property  was  to  be  made  that  night,  did  not  tend  to  an  immediate 
cooling  of  his  blood. 

A  council  was  held  by  Kate  and  the  blacksmith  on  the  spot 

*  To-night,'  said  the  old  man ;  *  rather  a  short  notice,  but  we'll  endeavor 
to  be  ready  for  them.' 

'It  would  be  better  to  get  two  or  three  of  the  neighbors  to  watch 
with  us,  &ther,'  said  Kate;  '  don't  you  think  so?  As  there  are  only 
two  of  the  scoundrels,  they  can  be  easily  captured.' 

'Ay,  Kate,  only  two,  and  one  of  them  a  drunken  Indian ! '  answered 
the  olacksmith ;  '  I  think  we  can  manage  them  without  the  aid  of 
neighbors.    We  will  be  independent,  and  do  it  ourselves.' 

'  Perhaps,  &ther,  after  all,  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  sought  out 
and  arrested  before  nieht ;  then  all  danger  and  trouble  would  be  avoided. 

'And  suppose  we  find  them,  my  dear,  before  night ;  we  could  prove 
nothing ;  the  villains  would  escape ;  they  could  not  be  punished  by  law. 
No,  Kate,  that  would  n't  do.    Harry  and  I  will  attend  to  them  personally.' 

'  Harry  1 '  exclaimed  Kate,  shaking  her  pretty  head ;  '  where  will  you 
find  him  \  He 's  not  been  home  since  yesterday  morning,  and  you  know 
he  sometimes  remains  away  for  days.' 

'  The  young  scoundrel  I '  muttered  John  Comwright,  with  a  sigh. 
'  Just  at  the  time  when  his  &ther  needs  his  aid !  Kate,  I'm  satisfied  no 
good  will  ever  come  from  that  boy.  Gone  out  of  the  town  on  some  wild 
tramp,  of  course :  the  old  blunderbuito  and  your  father,  then,  will  be 
enough,  and  I  '11  go  home  immediately  and  fix  the  weapon.  After  all, 
Kate,  yon  may  have  been  foolishly  frightened,  and  misunderstood  this 
talk ;  and  if  such  be  the  case,  and  we  should  bring  in  the  neighbors  on 
a  false  alarm,  the  whole  town  would  laugh  at  us,  you  know.' 

'There's  Dinah,' suggested  Kate;  'arm  her;  she  would  do  for  the 
Indian,  I  think.' 

'  Blow  the  nigger  I '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  testily ;  '  do  n't  allow  her 
to  know  any  thin^  about  it  She  would  raise  a  howling  sufficient  to 
wake  the  d^d.' 

And  John  Ck>mwright,  relying  on  Anglo-Saxon  courage,  and  despising 
Ethiopian  aid,  ordered  his  apprentice  to  look  to  the  shop,  and  escorted 
his  daughter  home. 

RsTUBNKD  from  a  hunting-excursion,  Harry  Comwright  and  a  band 
of  kindred  spirits  thatxttigfat  held  a  grand  wassail  at  the  Green  Dragon 
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tavera,  ivbicli  wassail  included  a  jolly  good  supper  and  plenty  of  punch. 
Master  Harry  was  at  the  head  of  the  table,  doing  the  honors  in  magnifi- 
cent style,  and  Will  Wilkins,  of  North-end — a  glorious  fellow  at  a 
song — supported  him  on  the  right,  while  a  round  dozen  of  jolly  dogs 
spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  table.  Brave  fellows  were  they,  but 
dreadfully  fallen  away  from  grace,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  Puritan  stock  whence  they  came;  fellows  who  were 
eyed  askance  by  modest  maidens,  shunned  as  followers  of  the  Devil  by 
well-behaved  young  men,  and  regarded  by  the  elders  as  fit  only  for  tar- 
gets for  Indian  rifles  on  fields  of  frontier  warfare. 

Hurrah  I  There  they  are  at  it.  Indeed  they  are.  Observe  Harry 
now,  giving  a  toast ;  and  notice  the  company  of  scape-graces  rise,  with 
mock  reverence,  to  drink  it  Mark  that  fellow  at  the  foot  of  the  table, 
with  hands  meekly  crossed,  and  eyes  horribly  squinted.  Should  yoa 
suppose  any  thing  but  mischief  resided  in  his  bosom  \  Kothing  else, 
depend  upon  it  I  Hark !  '  Fill  your  glasses,  gentlemen.'  And  we  have 
some  disloyal  toast  concerning  King  George.  Rebellion  is  coumienciiig 
at  the  Green  Dragon. 

The  hours  passed  on :  the  streets  were  quiet ;  a  rattling  fire  of  toasta 
and  songs  continued ;  but  wit  was  drowning  itself  in  punch,  flashing  oat 
only  in  obscure  gleams ;  and  gentlemen  who  stretched  their  mouths  to 
laugh,  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  shut  them  again,  so  relaxed  were  the 
muscles.  Will  Wilkins,  the  singer,  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  slipped 
under  the  table,  where  he  was  used  as  an  uneasy  foot-sto<^  by  Harry 
Comwright  A  drowsy  glare  was  observable  in  the  eyes  of  the  ravellen 
at  the  foot  of  the  table,  where  the  biggest  puncli-bowl  was  stationed,  and 
two  weak  heads  had  fallen  quietly  to  sleep,  their  beating  brows  reposing 
on  their  plates,  while  one  oi  their  abandoned  companions  lazily  poorea 
cold  punch  on  their  heads  to  sober  them. 

Although  Harry  Comwright  was  endowed  with  good  gifls  in  the  ait 
of  punch-drinking,  he  at  last  exhibited  signs  of  repletion ;  and  when  he 
heard  the  clock  strike  the  hour  of  twelve,  a  glimmering  of  sense  admon- 
ished him  to  retire.  So  he  stole  away  to  procure  a  room  of  the  landlord, 
intending  to  remain  at  the  Green  Dragon  all  night. 

'  I  can 't  do  it,'  said  the  host  ^  It 's  impossible.  I  Ve  only  one  room 
containing  one  small  bed  unoccupied,  and  Will  Wilkins  and  Jbob  Hunter 
engaged  uiat  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening ;  they  said  they  knew  they 
should  get  drunk,  and  ordered  me  to  see  them  conveyed  to  bed.' 

*  Home,  then,'  thought  Harry,  *  the  nearest  way.' 

Off  he  started,  conversing  to  himself  for  the  sake  of  companionship. 

^  How  my  head  swims  !  Devil  take  those  last  three  glasses  of  punch ! 
I'll  never  do  so  any  more,  upon  my  honor.  Harry  Comwright,  you 
drunken  wretch,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself;  no  doubt  you 
are,  my  boy.  Hold  up  your  right  hand  and  pledge  yourself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  witnesses,  never,  so  long  as  your  unfortunate  life  may  be 
spared,  to  drink  over  six  glasses  of  punch  at  a  sitting.  You  solemnly 
promise  this,  to  love,  honor,  et  cetera^  till  death  do  you  part  Easy, 
Harry ;  you're  ashore  on  the  marriage-ceremony.' 

And  our  friend  made  for  a  wooden  post  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  to 
take  a  new  departure. 
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^Pity  'tis/  continued  he,  audibly,  ^that  no  fine  fellow  is  at  band  to 
give  me  aid  and  assistance  home ;  it  will  be  the  Devil's  own  job  to  do  it 

alone.    Now,  Harry,  my  boy,  you  solemnly  promise Jidius  Csesar  I 

how  my  poor  head  swims ! ' 

Toiling  along  with  a  reeling  gait,  he  proceeded  for  his  father's  house, 
ills  head,  truly,  more  sober  than  his  legs  ;  but  as  he  staggered  by  the 
pillara  of  the  stone  chapel,  a  heavy  pitch  in  his  motions  brought  his  heels 
in  contact  with  a  bundle  of  fantastic  rags  lying  within,  coiled  up  in  one 
oomer  of  the  porch.  Over  went  Harry,  while  the  bundle,  with  a  grunt 
of  astonishment,  extricating  itself,  started  to  its  feet,  and  half  unsheathing 
a  knife,  stood  gazing  at  Harry,  in  doubt  what  course  to  pursue.  By  the 
light  of  the  moon,  the  young  man  saw  that  he  had  disturbed  a  sleeping 
Indian. 

'  Gentle  savage,'  exclaimed  Harry,  gaining  a  sitting  position  against 
the  wall,  *'  I  beg  your  pardon.  You're  the  very  man  I've  been  looking 
for.  Come,  give  me  that  dirty  hand  of  yours,  and  aid  me  to  my  feet 
again,  and  then  help  me  home.  Come,  Indian — by-the-bye,  what's 
your  outlandish  name  ? ' 

*  Me  call  Wonnybackker,'  growled  the  Indian. 

*  Well,  Wonny,'  continued  Harry,  *give  me  your  hand.  There — so 
fiir,  so  good.  Aiad  now,  Wonny,  you  see  me  home,  and  I'll  give  you  a 
shilling.  See,  my  head  is  dear  enough,  but  my  legs,  you  notice,  are 
weak.' 

*  Yaas,  me  see :  Ingleese  dam  drunk  I ' 

^  True,  amiable  native ;  but  do  n't  tell  me  of  it  quite  so  plainly,  or  I 
may  pound  your  head  a  trifle.  Oh  I  don't  finger  that  rusty  knife  of 
yours.  You  wouldn't  use  it,  you  know  you  wouldn't  Come,  let  me 
lean  on  your  arm,  and  we'll  go  home.' 

*'  No,'  said  the  Indian.    '  Wonnybackker  has  business ;  he  no  go.' 

*  I'll  give  you  tvto  shillings,  provided  I  have  that  amount  in  my  purse^ 
which,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  I  something  doubt  Don't  be  merce- 
nary ;  two  shillings  is  a  great  price.  I  never  gave  more  than  one  before, 
upon  my  honor;  and  I've  sworn  since  that  last  trouble,  not  to  budge 
another  foot  alone.     So,  Wonny,  bear  a  hand.' 

*  No,' persisted  the  Indian;  *  sleep  here;  night  warm:  Wonnybackker 
won't  go.' 

*  But  you  shall  1 '  answ^ed  the  self-willed  Harry,  with  drunken  vio- 
lence seizing  the  Indian.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle,  Harry  felt  a 
heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  turning,  he  beheld  a  new  antagonist; 
this  was  a  stout,  rough-looking  personage,  of  a  very  unamiable  cast  <A 
oouBtenance.  * 

'  Be  quiet,'  said  he ;  *  drop  your  hold  of  the  Indian.  It's  after  mid- 
night, and  time  for  you  to  be  at  home,  whoever  you  are.* 

^  Ho,  ho ! '  said  Harry,  gazing  from  one  to  the  other.  'A  new  arrival 
Oh,  I  perceive :  a  bosom-friend  of  old  Wonnybackker,  my  red  friend.  A 
nice  couple !  Pray,  what  wickedness  keeps  you  out  so  late  f  you,  par- 
ticularly, Wonnybackker?  What  will  that  old  squaw,  your  wife,  say, 
when  you  get  home  ? ' 

'  Leave  us,'  said  the  last  comer,  sternly, '  and  get  to  bed.' 

'I  shall  do  no  such  thing,' replied  Harry;  *I  have  taken  ahkingto 
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you  both,  and  I'll  not  leave  you.  Wherever  you  go,  111  go  too;  and 
see,  my  legs  get  steadier  every  minute.' 

^  Pshaw,  you  drunken  fool  I  Go  home,  or  111  raise  the  townsmen,* 
said  the  other  gentleman. 

'  Soft  words  I  soft  words ! '  said  Harry.  '  What  are  you  about  so  late  ! 
Perchance  the  pillory  might  be  your  reward  if  sober  townsmen  were 
called.  Beside,  I  want  you  to  imderstand  distinctly,  I  wov^t  leave;  ao 
take  it  as  easily  as  you  can.' 

It  is  evident  that  the  plotters,  whose  designs  the  sister  had  discovered, 
have  been  encountered  by  tbe  brother,  and  the  pair,  fortunately,  Imew 
him  not  His  decision,  just  expressed,  annoyed  them,  and  they  held  a 
consultation  apart :  their  first  intention  was  to  run  and  leave  Harry  on 
the  spot ;  but  the  Englishman  suddenly  conceived  a  new  plan,  which  he 
determined  to  follow.  This  was  to  take  the  youth,  who  appeared  to  be 
a  drunken  scape-grace,  ready  for  any  wickedness,  with  him,  and  use  him 
as  a  stalking-horse  in  the  villany  about  to  be  attempted. 

*  Have  you  a  mind  for  a  piece  of  sport  to-night,  my  fine  fellow  ?  *  said 
the  man  to  Harry ;  *  or  is  this  noise  mere  bullying  of  yours  I  * 

Now  Harry's  courage  was  not  the  valor  of  punch,  and  he  boldly 
spoke: 

^  Nay,  try  me :  I  'm  ready  for  any  sport ;  my  legs  get  steadier  every 
minute.' 

^  I  wonder,'  continued  he,  with  a  serious  air, '  why  my  drunks  could  n't 
be  more  equally  divided  between  my  head  and  my  heels :  I  must  man- 
age that  in  future.'  Well,  your  fun  ;  what  is  it  ?  Neither  you  nor  the 
noble  chief  seem  to  be  endowed  with  very  sportive  fiices.  Rather  a 
gloomy  kind  of  fun  you  must  engage  in,  I  opine.' 

'  You  must  know,  then,'  answer^  the  man,  *'  that  we  are  to  enter  a 
house  opposite  the  green ;  I  have  an  appointment  with  the  girl  there ; 
she  is  bound  as  a  servant  to  tbe  owner,  and  we  are  to  get  her  off  dear 
of  the  town  before  day-light  T  is  our  only  chance.  Honorable  inten- 
tions— marriage — you  know:  ha  I  ha!  ha!  Wonnybackker  aids  me 
for  a  guinea,  and  the  same  amount  I  'm  willing  to  offer  you  for  your  ser- 
vices, to  make  sure.' 

'  Whose  house  is  it  ? '  inquired  Harry,  pricking  up  his  ears. 

'  Old  Comwright's ;  the  girl  is  his  servant,  and  beautiful  as  an  angeL' 

*  The  devil  she  is ! '  thought  Harry.  *  There  are  no  servants  there  but 
Dinah,  and  she's  as  black  as  a  crow.  Good,'  continued  he,  aloud ;  *  I 
have  a  grudge  against  that  same  Comwright,  and  I  '11  go  with  you  with 
all  my  heart.' 

Notwithstanding  Hany  leaned  heavily  upon  the  Englishman's  aim  on 
the  route  from  the  chapel  to  the  green  lane  leading  to  his  Other's  gar- 
den, the  fumes  of  the  punch  were  fast  disappearing  under  the  da^r 
that  threatened  his  family. 

*•  Here  we  are  at  last,'  whispered  the  Englishman  as  thev  reached  the 
wall.     ^  Now,  Wonnybackker,  give  us  your  shoulder  to  scale  this.*     And ' 
over  went  the  two,  followed  by  the  agile  Indian. 

'  Bother  it  I '  said  John  Comwright^  as  he  observed  them  from  a  dark 
comer  of  the  shed;  'there  are  three  of  them;  one  m^re  than  I  bar> 
gained  for.' 
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Stealing  to  the  back-<[oor  of  the  house,  the  leading  ruffian  took  out 
the  implements  of  the  trade  and  commenced  his  work. 

*  If  the  girl  be  willing,  as  you  say  she  is,  she  ought  not  to  hare  left 
you  any  of  this  business  to  do,*  said  Harry,  approaching,  followed  by  the 
Indian. 

*  Keep  quiet,  boy ! '  savagely  whispered  the  burglar ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment the  report  of  the  blunderbuss,  and  a  scream  from  the  house,  were 
heard  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  man  with  a  heavy  groan  fell  to  the 
gronnd.  The  gallant  Indian,  uttering  a  poor  imitation  of  the  war-whoop, 
turned  to  fly  toward  the  fence,  but  Harry  seized  him  with  a  grasp  of 
iron,  and  they  rolled  on  the  ground  together.  Then  out  rushed  old  John 
Ck>mwright,  and  with  a  heavy  oaken  cudgel,  wielded  by  an  arm  accua- 
tomed  to  a  sledge-hammer,  he  pounded  the  pair  lustily. 

*For  Heaven°s  sake,  stop,  fether!'  cried  Harry;  *  do  n't  you  know 
me — Harry  t' 

But  the  old  man  heeded  nothing,  until  Kate  and  Dinah  came  running 
from  the  house  with  a>  lantern,  and  then  Harry  and  the  Indian  wer» 
found  senseless. 

*My  God  I '  exclaimed  the  blacksmith ;  *  my  own  boy  in  league  with 
house-breakers  I ' . 

*  No  I  no !  it  is  not  so,  depend  upon  it ! '  cried  Kate.  *  You  have  hurt 
him  dangerously,  father ;  pray  God  you  have  not  killed  him  1 ' 

And  contemporary  chronicles  relate  how  the  two  villains  were  secured, 
the  Englishman  mortally  wounded :  how  Harry  was  conveyed  to  the 
house:  how  he  had  a  brain-fever  on  account  of  his  injuries  from  the- 
cudgel:  how  he  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  Jrrave  :  how,  when  he 
recovered,  a  strange  but  glorious  revolution  was  discovered  in  his  habits: 
how  he  was  never  afterward  seen  in  liquor :  how  he  married  the  young 
lady  for  whose  dear  sake  he  had  broken  the  nose  of  the  British  sergeant: 
how  he  afterward  becanne  a  captain  in  the  Revolution :  and  how  Won- 
nybackker,  the  debauched  bi-ave,  received  his  deserts,  which,  you  may 
rely  upon  it,  was  no  easy  affair  in  those  days. 


AMICITIA. 

TwAS  twilight's  lonely  hour  when  first  we  met> 
And  now,  in  twilight's  lonelier  hour,  we  part; 
While  Memory  breathes  in  tones  of  sad  regret 

Her  mournful  music  to  the  mournful  heart 
Tlie  harp-i»trii)gs  of  thy  deep  affection,  strung 

And  tuned  to  all  the  songis  of  Friendship's  lyre, 
Full  oft  have  chnsed  the  tear  which  gloom  had  wrung. 
And  'rayed  my  spirit  in  some  gay  attire. 
*  Alas  I  those  dulcet-tones  shall  wnke  no  more 

The  deepest  thoughts  that  lie  within  my  soul ; 
But  now  tne  dull,  damp  cloud  of  gloom  spread  o'er 
My  henrt,  pliall  sway  without  that  heart's  control 
Spirit  of  Love  I  tliy  last  and  solemn  knelt 
Is  tolling  now,  as  now  I  breathe,  Farewell  1 
Cmmkridge,  Afrit,  1853.  < 
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TO        TRX        CATUOA        LAKE 


•T    aB*&x.sa    X.SLAJIC    roKraa 


GivK  me  a  pen,  for  thoaghte  come  thick  and  fast» 

And  thoa  their  inspiration.    Softly  now  I 

For  the  clear  laagn  of  ripples  greets  my  ear, 

And  I  wonM  dwdl  upon  tneir  winning  power, 

And  drink  their  mnsic  ere  it  dies  away. 

Give  me  a  pen,  for  Toioee  are  aronnd  mf ; 

And  though  slone,  yet  I  am  not  alone ; 

For  each  glad  rivulet^  with  its  silvery  yoioe^ 

Ib  whispering  memories  of  other  years ; 

And  every  crest  upon  the  curling  wave, 

And  every  bubble  in  the  snowy  crest^ 

And  every  rainbow-tint  upon  the  bubble 

Hath  its  own  spirit-voice — they  speak  to  me  I    . 

Give  me  a  pen,  for  I  would  hold  converse 

With  thee ;  would  tell  thee  of  a  yearning  heart 

That  hath  a  pulse  for  every  thing  of  true, 

Of  good,  of  beautiful.    Ah !  I  can  talk  with  thee ; 

Thou  listenest  now ;  the  winds  are  listening,  too; 

And  as  they  Boftly  breathe,  HI  tell  it  thee : 

YeS)  thou  art  beautiful,  and  I  have  loved  thee  1 

Slow  sinks  the  setting  sun ;  and  pauses  now 

To  ffaze  once  more,  ere  he  departs  to  resl^ 

At  the  rich  jewel,  as  it  lies  encased 

Amid  the  emerald  hills.     Nor  emerald  all. 

For  Autumn's  hand  hath  placed  the  ruby  there, 

Jasper  and  jacinth,  and  the  poplar^s  pearl. 

All  blending  in  the  richest  harmony. 

Glad  to  behold  the  diamond  they  surround. 

Oh,  this  is  gorgeous  I    Pillars  of  golden  light 

Support  the  hills,  and  stretch  from  shore  to  shore ; 

And  gold  is  deepening  into  orange-tint> 

And  orange  now  to  crimson  gives  the  place ; 

And  crimson  mingles  with  the  violet^ 

Soft  as  the  play  of  light  upon  the  cheek 

Of  ruddy  infant  in  the  land  of  dreama 

The  scene  is  changed ;  and  now  a  cataract  pours 

From  the  remoter  to  the  nearer  shore ; 

And  breathing  softly,  you  can  almost  hear 

The  roar  and  trembling  of  the  mimic  flood 

That  steals  the  trusting  senses  quite  away. 

Oh,  look  again  I    The  clouds  have  left  their  throne^ 

Glad  to  repose  upon  so  fair  a  bosom, 

Thrice  willing  there  to  sink  to  balmy  rest 

Thou  art  sleeping,  thou  art  sleeping 

And  I'll  not  disturb  thee  now; 
Stars  are  'mid  the  cloudlets  peeping; 
Dew-drops  on  the  rose  are  weeping ; 
Stars  above  and  stars  below 

Come  and  go. 
Longing  to  be  jewels  set 
On  thy  brow  of  snow. 
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'Mid  the  green  hills  glancing, 

Sleeps  a  gentle  lake ; 
Lovely  are  her  waters^ 

Sleeping  or  awake ; 
Charming  in  the  star-light^ 

Beautifdl  at  dawn ; 
Boandin^  and  resounding; 

Bounding  like  the  fawn.  • 

And  the  stranger  feels  that  a  holy  power 
Is  there,  as  he  ^azes  hour  by  hour, 
And  listens  again  to  thy  gentle  roar, 
Dying  upon  uie  pebbly  shore ; 
Ever  singing  thy  joyful  song; 
That  follows  the  dancing  ripple  along: 
Ripple  and  song  together  at  play, 
Till  ripple  and  song  have  faded  away. 
Aurorm,N  Y. 


OT7R     CLUB     AT      THE     ADRIATIC. 

I  AS  a  ptskiu,  uld-fash foiled  man ;  qni^t,  sedate,  and  timid  in  com- 
pany ;  not  exactly  amounting  to  downright  bashfulncss,  but  rather  a 
becoming  modesty,  appropriate  to  the  unobtrusive  habits  of  an  elderly 
gentleman.  I  love  at  times  to  sit  down,  in  quiet  contemplation,  by 
myself;  to  turn  my  eyes  inwardly,  and  search  myself;  ransack  the  old 
furniture  within ;  mark  what  effect  time  and  circumstances  have  had 
upon  it ;  look  back  into  the  past,  and  all  its  checkered  scenes ;  recall  to 
mind  the  sweet  remembrance  of  things  long  past;  the  glorious  day- 
dreams of  the  boy  man-ward ;  to  conjure  up  again  the  gorgeous  air- 
built  castles  which  none  but  the  hopeftd  young  can  build  ;  green  spots 
of  memory,  like  ofises  in  the  dreary,  sterile  deserts  of  Nature ;  to  ramble 
once  again  o'er  the  ^  tangled  wood-walks  and  the  tufted  trreen ; '  bound- 
ing joyously,  buoyant  with  hope,  *  rioting  with  warm  blood  and  blue 
vems ;'  the  heart  welling  up  and  gushing  over  with  unalloyed  happi- 
ness ;  eager  to  take  our  stand  among  men,  and  courageously  re^y  to 
meet  a  world  in  arms :  but  cut  bono  t  —  where 's  the  good  f  As  the  poet 
has  been  parodied : 

'  Thinklof  is  bat  a  waste  of  tbooght,*  , 

and  I  rise  from  my  reveries  a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser  man*  I  wake  to 
the  item  realities  of  life :  these  are  stubborn  facts,  which  neither  sophis- 
try can  blunt  nor  metaphysics  obliterate  from  the  world. 

Yet  I  do  not  repine.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  live  my  life  over  again. 
I  would  no^  be  '  a  boy  again.'  I  console  myself  with  the  thought  t£at  1 
liare  carried  myself  through  the  world,  unstained  by  any  serious  crime : 

*  I  RATI  not  eaused  tbe  widow's  tears. 

Nor  dimmed  tbe  orphan's  eye ; 

I  hare  not  stained  the  virgin's  years. 

Nor  mocked  the  mourner's  cry : ' 

jMthough  I  may  not  have  been  as  good  and  moral  in  my  deportment  at 
many  men,  )ret  I  believe  I  have  been  uniformly  better  than  a  good  many 
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others.  I  have  struggled  hard  to  attain  position ;  and  the  halanoe  of 
my  life  will  require  all  the  attention  I  can  give  it^  to  prevent  back- 
sliding. 

Excuse  me,  my  friends ;  but  Age  has  one  prerogative  —  the  right  of 
being  firarrulous.  I  cannot  tell  a  story  as  I  was  wont,  half-a-centuiy 
ago.  Memoiy  crowds  its  facts  and  fancies  too  forcibly  upon  us ;  and 
although  past  doing,  will  tell  what  has  been  done. 

I  sat  down  with  the  intention  of  telling  you  about  our  little  Social 
Chib  at  the  *  Adriatic  : '  the  only  favor  I  ask  in  return  is,  that  you 
shall  bear  with  my  infirmities. 

After  the  cares,  the  labors  and  the  anxieties  of  the  day  are  over,  I  love 
to  go  out  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  hold  communion  with  a  few  friends,  in 
an  easy,  quiet,  sociable,  sober  way ;  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
liien  listen  to  my  younger  companions,  who  I  know  only  tolerate  an 
old  man  among  them,  because  they  find  in  him  a  good  listener.  Occa- 
flionallv  they  condescend  to  ask  me  some  questions  about  olden  times. 
Tliis  natters  me  exceedingly ;  and,  at  times,  I  have  to  check  myself 
about  the  details.  I  mark  evident  uneasiness  in  their  manners,  which  is 
almost  equivalent  to  saying,  *  Dry  up,  you  old  fool !  you  are  getting  pro- 
lix.' I  know  they  would  not  say  so ;  but  T  son  very  epTuutivi^^nd  r.an 
read  their  thoughts  well  enough  by  the  twitchings  of  their  faciaJ 
muscles. 

We  rarely  get  together  before  nine  o'clock.  The  first  on  the  ground 
is  Mr.  Bovis,  a  gentlemanly,  sprightly,  affable  young  man,  who  has  read 
a  good  deal,  and  travelled  more.  He  seems  to  be  an  off-hand  business 
man,  very  conversable;  reads  all  the  daily  papers,  and  is  consequently 
fully  posted  up  in  the  current  news  of  the  day ;  and  as  my  eyes  are  old 
and  dim,  I  generally  avail  myself  of  his  abstract :  moreover,  I  always 
find  him  ready  to  tell  me  how  late  it  is;  and  as  I  do  not  cany  awatcJi, 
this  is  a  very  great  convenience.  That  I  do  not  carry  a  watch,  is  a  mere 
prejudice  on  my  part;  perhaps  poverty  has  something  to  do  with  it — 
possibly  an  amiable  weakness ;  but  I  would  rather  insinuate,  in  the  mild- 
est manner,  that  I  am  afrajd  it  is  mere  vanity —  a  pardonable  vanity.  I 
read  *Pelham '  some  years  ago,  and  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  a  very 
singular  aphorism  of  the  autlior ;  it  coincided  so  fully  with  my  senti- 
ments that  I  adopted  it  at  once,  and  sold  my  venerable  *  bull's-eye '  to  a 
jeweller  for  old  silver.  The  aphorism  was  this  :  A  g:entleman,  wishing 
to  know  how  late  it  was,  accosted  Pelham :  *  Pray,  Sir,  can  you  teU  me 
what  time  it  is  ?'  *  Time,'  said  Pelham, '  Hme^  Sir !  what  the  devil  has 
a  gentleman  to  do  with  time  f ' 

I'ardon  this  episode :  Am  I  getting  tedious  f 
•  The  next  who  makes  his  appearance  is  another  young  man ;  a  married 
man ;  an  uxorious  man ;  a  model  fisunily-man ;  by  name,  Mr.  Silk.  He 
has  always  been  observed  to  bring  a  pitcher  with  him ;  and  hence  I  once 
mustered  up  boldness  enough  to  accost  him,  at  one  of  our  meetings,  as 
^  Our  friend  and  pitcher.'  It  was  a  mere  pleasantry  on  my  part,  and  I 
was  so  delighted  with  the  laugh  that  followed  it,  and  the  most  perfect 
good-humor  with  which  it  was  received,  that  I  inmiediately  jumped  upi, 
nibbed  my  hands  together,  and  came  very  near  inviting '  dil  party '  up 
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to  the  bar.  Mr.  Bovis  happily  remarked  that  the  old  gentJeman  waa 
getting  waggish.  Mr.  Silk  very  complacently  nodded  assent,  and  asked 
us  what  we  would  take  to  drink. 

I  am  very  partial  to  Mr.  Silk ;  for  in  the  lull  of  conversation  on  mat- 
ters before  the  club,  or  sometimes  before  meeting  commences,  he  freshens 
my  memory,  and  leads  me  back  to  my  Benedict  days,  by  the  life-like, 
graphic  little  pictures  —  gems,  perfect  gems  —  of  wedded-life,  which  he 
describes  with  vivid  faithfulness,  and  imprints  them  on  the  tablets  of 
memory,  with  all  their  freshness,  saliency  of  outline  and  coloring,  as  trutli- 
fuUy  as  Heliochromy  paints  upon  the  plate  the  beauties  of  nature.  As 
he  details  them,  some  might  think  him  tedious,  because  he  recognizes 
around  him  all  the  little  melange  that  makes  up  a  family-circle.  Those 
who  would  quarrel  with  him  about  these  niceties  are  not  close  observers 
themselves,  and  could  not  appi;eciate  those  little  studies  of  the  Flemish 
painters  which  delineate  every  minute  feature  of  the  scene  as  faithfully 
as  the  centre-group.  To  one  who  has  passed  through  these  scenes 
of  domestic  life ;  who  has  helped  to  raise  up  those  little  responsibilities 
whose  existence  forms  the  links  which  unite  us  with  the  future ;  who 
lias  felt  the  sweet,  warm  breath  of  infancy  fanning  his  cheeks,  whilst 
watching  the  little  innocent  as  it  draws  back  its  head  from  a  too  close 
contact  with  your  rough  face,  as  it  playfully  slobbers  over  your  lips,  and 
feel  its  little  tiny  nails  scratching  or  pinching  you,  and  would  let  it  puU, 
mumble,  and  frowse  your  hair,  to  please  itself;  but,  when  tired  with  play 
and  fretful  for  sleep,  who  never  felt  a  want  of  manliness  in  walking  the 
Hoor  and  singing  nursery  lullabys  to  induce  its  soothing  slumbers,  until 
a  discovery  is  made  that  its  mother  is  wanting,  in  consequence  of  a 
humidity  sometimes  ludicrously  found  out,  in  regard  to  its  underpin- 
nings—  is  more  or  less  than  man. 

Silk  is  a  verbal  artist :  he  can  and  does  describe  nature  in  words  with 
all  the  care  and  OTaphic  skill  which  the  painter  uses  when  he  outlines 
the  picture  on  Uie  canvas.  Silk  in  his  conversations  also  shows  that 
he  is  a  reader,  and  has  travelled  somewhat ;  for  I  remember  he  told 
me  once  that  he  had  been  to  Niagara  and  Paterson  Falls,  Saratoga,  and 
Lake  Mahopac,  beside  sundry  excursions  to  Tuckahoe,  Communipaw, 
Babylon,  Jericho,  and  SheepVhead  Bay. 

After  our  preliminary  conversation  is  over,  we  sit  in  silence,  sometimes 
for  half  an  hour,  like  an  *  old  salt '  on  a  poor  lay,  perched  at  the  mast- 
Lead,  looking  out  for  a  whale ;  intently  watching  the  door  for  the  plea- 
sure of  having  the  first  sight  of  our  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet  we  sit  for 
pleasure,  edification,  and  mental  refreshment  At  length  one  whispers  to 
the  other,  *  Lo !  he  comes.'  We  rise  to  receive  him :  he  complaisantly 
rubs  his  hands  over  his  face,  generally  blows  his  nose,  and  then  salut^ 
the  company:  *Ah!  Bovis,  how  do  you  dot'  *Silk  —  all  well!' 
'  Well,  old  gray-beard,  how  do  you  feel  to-night  ?  *  Each  one  responds 
separately  for  himself,  and  each  one  again  rises  and  solicit  him  to  take 
his  seat 

I  am  not  jealous ;  I  never  had  any  selfish  feelings :  I  know  that  I  am 
old ;  but  I  cannot  help  observing  msi  he  invariably  sits  down  next  to 
Bovis  —  thrioe-happy  Bovis  1 

Bovis  and  Graver  —  Graver  and  Bovis -^  are  so  inseparably  linked 
together  in  my  mind,  that  I  really  fear,  if  Graver  should  sit  next  to  me 
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that  I  should  inTolantarilj  imagine  that  I  waa  Bovia,  until,  like  Dea 
Cartea,  1  should  put  the  impreesion  through  a  regular  process  of  ratio- 
oinadon :  (s.  o.)  Cogito :  £igo  sum  Oldschool. 

Graver  is  a  gentleman,  an  artist,  and  a  scholar ;  one  who  embodies 
the  ideal  and  the  real.  In  appearance,  there  is  something  between  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dr.  Wolcott,  only  on  a  lesser  scale,  both  in  stature  and  ro- 
tundity. His  head  is  well-developed  and  carried  erect,  indicative  of  self- 
ocMifidenoe  and  the  merest  tinge  of  aijstocracy.  He  is  the  great  lion  of 
our  club,  but  for  whom  we  should  be  nil  —  nothing  —  no  where.  He 
is  a  man  of  many  and  ^varied  abilities ;  poetic,'  prosy,  prolix,  didactic ; 
courteous,  but  dogmatic ;  grave,  gay ;  dull,  agreeable ;  sententious,  de- 
sultory; light,  ponderous;  consistently  inconsistent,  and  persevenngly 
determinate:  an  Ollapodian  encyclopediac ;  a  locomotive  leiicon;  a 
devoted  artist,  and  a  confirmed  authonty  in  aesthetics  and  gastronomies : 
in  &ct,  a  motley  compound  of  incongruities,  incompatibly  mended ;  the 
aoid  and  the  sweet,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  so  harmoniously  amalga- 
mated into  a  sort  of  living,  moving,  thinking,  speaking  human  punch, 
which  the  most  fiastidious  Epicurean  must  a<knire  and  hnger  over. 

Greatness,  thy  name  is  Graver ! 

Graver  usually  opens  the  conversation  for  the  night  by  some  well-timed 
and  nleasant  remarks  on  the  pleasure  enjoyed  at  our  last  meeting,  and  his 
lucubrations  thereon  on  his  way  homeward.  The  young  men,  Silk  and 
Bovis,  then  open  the  flood-gates  of  their  eloquence,  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  a  correction  from  Graver  on  their  errors  of  sentiment  or  phi- 
losophy ;  a  wrong  quotation,  or  perhaps  a  chronological  anachronism,  or 
something  of  that  land.  I  am  modestly  compelled  to  listen,  and  rarely, 
except  with  great  difSdence,  ever  undertake  to  say  any  thing  about  the 
matter ;  but  then  there  are  always  opportunities  in  such  conversations  to 
slide  in  a  word  edge-wise.  I  never  undertake  it  unless  I  feel  well-fortified 
by  authorities  to  back  me. 

I  was  once,  however,  indiscreet  enough  to  ha2ard  my  opinion  on  some 
matter,  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not  now  remember,  and  the  ^ scare' 
that  I  got  on  that  occasion  has  obliterated  it  for  ever  from  my  mmd.  It 
was  strongly  opposed  by  Graver.  I  deferentially  attempted  to  sustain 
myself^  conscious  that  I  was  right ;  but,  alas  I  I  was  soon  convinced  of 
my  error.  The  subject  was  dropped  that  night,  and,  as  I  trusted,  for 
ever ;  but,  as  Seneca  truly  said :  '  Let  no  man  consider  himself  happy 
before  he  is  dead.' 

At  our  next  meeting  Graver  called  the  attention  of  the  club  to  my 
conduct  the  previous  night  He  gravely  charged  me  with  insanity, 
and  directed  the  members  to  resolve  themselves  into  a  ^CbmmtMfon  ae 
kmatieo  inquirendo.^  I  was  instantly  impeached,  and  ordered  on  trial  at 
once.  I  was  taken  by  surprise ;  I  cast  an  anxious,  inquiring  look  upon 
my  triers — all  was  blank.  The  trial  proceeded ;  Graver  put  in  his  spe- 
cincations ;  I  attempted  my  defence,  firm  in  my  belief  of  the  mighty 
truths  I  had  uttered.  I  felt  courageous.  Truth  was  on  my  side.  I 
always  was  firm  in  my  fiiith  that  '  IVuth  waa  great)  and  would  prevail.* 
In  the  language  of  one  of  our  living  poets : 

*  Trvth  nruBlied  to  earth  will  ri««  again ; 

Tho  eternal  years  of  Goo  are  bert ; 
Bat  Error  wounded  writhes  In  pain, 
And  dies  amidet  her  worshipper!.* 
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!  qnoted  in  mj  defence  many  learned  authors,  but  was  stopped  bj  Ora- 
▼er,  who  contended  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  to  proceed 
&rther  with  the  trial.  I  had  already  condemned  myself  by'the  veiy 
course  I  had  pursued  in  my  vindioation ;  that  if  it  did  not  evince  total 
noiadness,  it  plainly  indicated  an  idiosyncrasy  amounting  to  a  mononumia.. 
I  had  quoted  ridiculous  extracts  from  great  men,  when  he  doubted 
whether  I  had  ever  read  their  writings ;  I  had  talked  incoherently,  and, 
what  was  more  conclusive,  excitedly :  he  had  watched  my  eyes ;  they 
betokened  a^  wild  energy  so  utterly  at  variance  with  their  previous  pla- 
cidi^,  that  if  they  did  not  intehd  to  make  their  sittings  permanent,  a 
verdict  had  better  be  rendered  at  once :  beside,  it  was  gettmg  late,  aiid 
he  wanted  to  go  home.  I  replied  that  I  had  heard  that  argument  used 
before:  *The  man  must  hang,  because  the  jury  want  to  dine.'  He 
turned  upon  me  a  bitter  scowl,  and  I  thought  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor  al 
Ooa.  I  appealed  to  Bovis,  and  entreated  him,  in  moving  terms,  to  side 
with  me ;  to  ^stand  by  the  old  man ; '  to  be  careful  and  not  take  from 
me  the  only  pleasure,  next  to  meeting  with  them,  that  I  possessed — my 
own  self-reliaiice  on  my  unclouded  judgment  Bovis  said  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  feelings ;  he  regretted  die  crisis,  but  had  long  anticipated  it 
Justice  must  be  done,  *  though  the  heavens  should  fall.'  He  whispered 
to  Graver :  Tsaw  my  doom  was  sealed — fool  that  I  was,  to  appeal  to 
Aif  sympathies — his  tender  feelines;  a  butcher  —  one  who  ruthkniT 
and  systematically  puts  his  bloody  knife  across-  the  throats  of  the  most 
innocent  creatures  that  browse  upon  the  face  of  earth.  Butcher— I 
do  n't  mind  those  who  kill  filthy  swine,  or  knock  on  the  hea^  great  big 
brutes,  with  ugly,  murderous  horns  upon  their  heads,  or  even  noisy,  belr 
lowing  calves ;  but  little  lambkins — symbols  of  innoceiKse — a  man  who 
murders  them  without  sentiment  is  worse  than  a  butofter :  he  is 

I  find  I  am  getdng  warm.  I  love  lambs —  eve*  Charles  Lamb ;  but 
my  own  case  is  on  hand.  I  am  lamb-like ;  but,  being  old,  perh^  I 
had  better  compare  myself  to  a  bell-wether  —  others  may  posubly  si^, 
an  old  ram.  I  gave  Bovis  a  last  imploring^  look ;  he  shooK  his  heaa : 
*  Can't  do  it,  old  fellow,'  said  he :  *  Salt  von't  save  you  I ' 

I  looked  at  Silk:  I  thought  I  beheld  a  benevolent  glow  upon  hia 
finely-chiselled  features.  It  was  lik»  the  polar^tar  to  the  ship-wrecked 
mariner — my  only  hope.  *My  dear  fnend,  Mr.  Silk,'  said  I,  in  my 
blandest  and  softest  tones,  <is  noC  this  carrying  the  joke  too  fwV 

*Jokef '  said  he,  a  deep  shadow  flitting  across  his  face ; '  do  you  consider 
this  a  JOKB?  Now  I  am  better  aatisfied  than  ever  that  you  axe — I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  —  irrecoverably  non  eampoi  mentis.^ 

Graver  nodded  appiobation ;  Bovis  harha'd,  and  Silk  indulged  in  a 
hi^  guffaw.  I  was  made  to  feel  that  Oldschool  was  an  unfortunate^ 
friendless,  victimized  individual. 

At  the  next  meeting  they  passed  a  fofrmal  reaolution  that  I  might 
continue  my  visits  to  the  club  on  condition  that  I  acted  more  diaoreetly 
for  the  future.  I  accepted  the  boon  gratefully :  had  they  expelled  me^^I 
should  hare  been  as  much  perplexed  as  the  man  who  had  courted  a 
lady  nightly  for  seventeen  years,  and  being  asked  why  he  did  not  many 
her,  promptly  replied :  '  If  I  do  marry  her,  where  the  deuce  ahall  I  then 
go  to  spend  my  evenings  t ' 
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Mr.  Grav«r  ever  jifter  this  event  treated  me  with  more  than  usual  oon- 
descension.  Que  evening,  I  remember,  the  other  members  being  abaenti 
he  invited  me  to  take  a  walk  with  him.  I  was  too  happj  at  tlie  com- 
pliment to  say  a  sinffle  word  about  my  rheumaUsm :  he  said  his  physi- 
cian had  recommended  him  more  exercise  than  he  usually  had :  he  took 
me  round  a  circuit  of  two  miles  and  upward,  agreeably  shortening  the 
distance  by  a  chronological  and  personal  history  of  aJl  the  kings  of 
England  from  Ethelbert  and  Edgar  down  to  William  the  Fourth,  which 
he  finished  just  as  we  entered  the  door  of  our  club-room,  on  our  return. 
I  was  overcome  with  admiration,  and  I  could  not  help  recalling  Gold- 
smith's description  of  the  village  school-master : 

'  WHOts  words,  of  learned  length  and  Uranderlng  ■oond, 
Amaied  the  giudag  ruetice  ranged  around  ; 
And  atill  they  gazed,  and  atiU  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  amati  head  should  carry  all  he  knew/ 

Lately  I  find  that  Graver  is  becoming  deeply  read  in  physiology.  He 
discourses  with  a  great  deal  of  unction  about  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and 
the  viscera  generally ;  diaphragm,  midriff,  arteries,  vems,  absorbents,  ducti^ 
lecretious,  congestions,  etc. ;  and  he  carries  his  remarks  even  to  the  bar: 
says  that  brandy  mines  great  holes  into  the  liver ;  that  gin,  while  it 
ruins  the  liver,  acts  on  the  kidneys,  and  is  a  great  assistant  in  dissolving 
the  calculus  in  the  bladder,  and  the  like.  The  terms  in  medical  science 
are  aA  so  very  learned  that  it  very  perceptibly  affects  his  ordinary  laii- 
guaee.  He  Jias  lately  almost  discarded  monosyllables  and  dissyUables, 
rarely  uttemg  any  thing  less  than  a  trisyllable,  and  not  unfre<}uently, 
and  very  unexpectedly,  bang !  out  comes  a  thundering  sesquipedillion. 

Nevttlheless,  ^Gifeatness,  thy  name  is  Graver  1 ' 

There  is  also  an<^er  character :  he  does  not  belong  to  our  club ;  but, 
as  he  is  an  original,  aisd  is  irequentJy  spoken  of  by  us,  all  of  whom  are 
personally  acquainted  wkh  him,  I  think  it  but  an  act  of  sim|>le  justice 
that  he  should  be  spoken  </  in  this  connection.  His  name  is  Mr.  Bon. 
I  have  observed  particularly  his  eccentricities  for  a  long  time.  He  is 
very  conversable,  shrewd,  and  rather  disposed  to  be  agreea))le.  He 
usually  come  in  about  nine  o'clock^  salutes  his  acquaintances,  and  then 
walks  up  to  the  back  of  the  room,  takes  a  chair,  and  puts  it  in  a  good 
situation  for  the  light ;  looks  up  at  the  gas,  as  if  to  see  that  it  is  fully 
on ;  takes  up  the  newspaper,  and  having  carefully  rubbei  his  spectacles 
•  with  his  handkerchief^  holds  them  up  to  the  light  to  see  that  they  are 
perfectly  dear;  then  deliberately  puts  them  on,  adjusts  them  properly 
on  his  nose  —  settles  himself  comfortably  in  his  chair,  and  then  —  is 
fatt  aiUep  in  less  than  three  minutes  by  Shrewsbury  dock.  After 
sleeping  an  hour  or  more,  he  wakes  up,  puta  the  paper  bade  on  the 
table,  Ukes  off  his  spectacles,  shuts  them  up,  puta  them  in  his  pocket, 
goes  up  to  the  bar  and  imbibes  a  glass  of  wine,  and  does  not  look  at  the 
paper  again  until  the  next  night,  and  then  under  precisdy  the  same  cir- 
euipstanoes. 

I  should  consider  my  subject  incomplete  if  I  were  to  omit  spsaiking  of 
our  prindpal  host ;  a  gentleman,  and  decidedly  a  man  of  exquisite  taste^ 
as  the  arrangements  of  his  house  abundantly  show ;  for  a  more  apjffo- 
priatdy-arranged  room,  combining  more  comforts,  or  more  striotly  ^ssta 
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in  its  decorations  and  pictures,  is  not  to  be  found  m  Gotham.  Our  host  has 
an  honest)  frank  independence  about  him,  that  will  always  secure  the 
best  order  in  his  house ;  and  under  no  circumstances  will  he  permit  any 
abuse  of  his  rights  as  landlord  and  proprietor.  If  persons  visiting  his 
place  are  not  willing  to  comply  with  his  orderly  arrangements,  they 
must  leave  it  His  establishment  is  systematically  ordered,  and  he 
will  not  submit  to  any  infringement  on  his  system  by  friend  or  foe. 
Every  man  is  equal  there  so  long  as  he  behaves  himself,  but  no  longer. 
Our  host  is  always  more  or  less  engaged,  and  it  is  seldom  that  he  can 
fiivor  us  with  his  company ;  but  when  he  does,  he  is  always  agreeable ; 
full  of  anecdote,  for  he  has  seen  life  in  all  its  phases,  and  is  a  keen 
observer  of  men  and  manners.  He  has  been  to  California,  and  fre- 
quently delights  us  with  descriptions  of  life  on  the  Isthmus  and  in  the 
auriferous  regions.  He  is  decidedly  good  company  ;  so  that  if,  with  a 
good  Lost ;  pure  liquors,  moderately  imbibed,  and  of  the  best  quality ; 
generally  a  select  company,  and  a  room  that  combines  all  the  essentials 
of  comfort,  decorated  and  furnished  with  an  elegance  that  will  favorably 
oompare  with  a  Union-Square  parvenue  parlor  —  if,  I  say,  a  man  cannot 
enjoy  himself  there,  he  had  better  turn  anchorite  and  hide  himself  in  a 
cave. 

K  our  club  should  hereafter  increase,  and  the  reader  should  be  willing 
to  tolerate  *  the  old  man,'  he  may  add  a  supplementary  sheet  to  the  pro- 
sent  desultory  sketch. 


N      I      K      B    . 

I  GANNOT  tell  what  lovelier  grace 
Thy  growing  yeara  may  add  to  tbee^ 

What  fairer  charms  of  form  and  face 
Our  partial  eyes  may  see : 

I  only  know  thon  canst  not  gain 
A  purer  spirit  than  is  thine ; 

And  I  wonli]  have  thee  e'er  remain 
The  simple  child  of  nine. 

Conldst  thou  but  keep  in  riper  yoath 
The  virtues  of  this  tender  age, 

And  join  to  innocence  and  truUi 
The  virtues  of  the  sage  : 

Could  future  yefirs  unto  thee  bring 
Tlie  strengi  b  of  life  without  its  stain, 

Oh  I  thuu  wouldst  be  too  rare  a  thing 
For  mortals  to  retain. 

I  ask  all  blessings  Time  imparta 
To  cruwn  this  gentle  child  of  nine; 

A  child  so  dtor  to  many  hearts^ 
So  very  dear  to  mine. 


CSAftLBa   W.    Baiko. 
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THB        DYING        ATHEIST. 


A    x.sMoir    or    wakvivo. 


I HAYB  looked  my  last  on  the  gloiioiu  earth. 

And  the  golden  light  of  day ; 
For  the  snn  that  risee  to-morrow  mom 

Will  shine  on  my  lifeless  claj : 
The  beings  above  me  still  will  aet 

The  drama  of  life  and  death, 
While  I  shall  be  sleeping  a  dreamless  sleep 

In  the  damp,  cold  ground  beneath. 

I  hare  trod  the  earth  bnt  twoHMore  years^ 

Yet  I  find  it  a  weary  path : 
I  have  borne  with  the  scorn  and  hate  of  fools^ 

And  the  bigot's  fiery  wrath, 
Because  I  would  not  be  their  slave, 

And  could  not  stoop  to  bow 
As  a  meek  and  humble  suppliant 

To  a  GrOD  I  do  not  know. 

But  that  is  post :  it  matters  not; 

I  care  not  now  for  that ; 
I  'ye  paid  them  back  with  scorn  for  scorn, 

Ana  ten-fold  hate  for  hate : 
I  envy  not  their  coward  fear 

Of  their  tyrant-Gon's  decree ; 
And  the  Heaven  they  would  revel  in 

Would  be  a  Hell  for  me.     ^ 

But  oh  I  that  the  friends  that  loved  me  once, 

And  shrank  from  my  side  in  fear, 
When  wakened  thought  first  urged  me  on 

To  my  dark  and  lone  career  — 
That  only  <me  were  here,  to  soothe 

My  fearful  anguish  now ; 
That  the  gentle  hand  of  love  might  wipe 

The  death-damp  from  my  brow  I 

But  it  may  not  be :  I  have  lived  alone^ 

And  alone  I  fain  would  die : 
I  would  have  no  bigot  here  to  mark 

My  dying  agony; 
To  wait,  with  curious  zeal,  to  catch 

My  last  wild,  faltering  breath. 
And  read,  in  the  pang  of  the  parting  soul, 

A  craven  fear  of  Death. 

Afraid  of  Death  1  —  I  shall  foj  to  see 

His  ghastly  form  by  my  side ; 
And  I  Jong  to  clasp  his  skeleton-hand 

As  a  lover  clasj>8  his  bride ; 
For  his  coming  will  end  the  weariness 

Of  a  sorrow-burdened  breast^ 
And  lead  me  away  from  a  joyftss  life 

To  a  long  and  dreamless  rest 
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CIRCUMSTANCES,    AND    THEIR    VICTIMS. 


ST     Oil.     oa*OKBKTOJr. 

Hx  who  said  that  language  was  a  oontriyance  for  conceah'ng  our 
thoughts  from  others,  was  either'  wholly  wrong  or  but  half  right  Con- 
ceding he  was  right  as  far  as  the  definition  extended,  we  submit  whether 
he  should  not  have  added  that  it  was  a  device  by  which  we  could  hide 
from  ourselves  what  we  were  really  thinking  about,  and  by  which  we 
could  drug  reflection  and  thought  altogether. 

*  Why,  Kobert,  what  has  kept  you  out  so  late  this  evening?'  *  Cir- 
cumstances, my  dear;  a  combination  of  circumstances.'  The  better- 
half  of  our  friend  Bob  drops  the  subject  She  is  a  sweet  and  amiable 
little  woman,  who  married  for  love ;  and  that  same  love,  which  five  years 
affo  was  fed  veiy  considerably  on  moon-light,  honey-suckles,  and  the  songs 
of  whip-poor-wills,  was  after  all  the  genuine  article ;  and  in  spite  of  the  con- 
servative state  of  Bob's  affairs  from  year  to  year,  has  made  no  efforts  to 
get  out  of  his  windows.  His  reply  surely  is  not  very  explicit,  and  affords 
no  very  clear  exposition  as  to  the  causes  that  did  operate  to  prevent  his 
coming  home  at  a  more  seasonable  hour.  His  passive  little  mate  has 
heard  this  explanation  before;  and  with  all  her  powers  of  cross-examina- 
tion, even  were  she  inclined  to  employ  them,  she  feels  it  to  be  a  clincher, 
and  a  very  quietus  to  farther  inquiry.  Now  this  little  woman,  as  she 
has  been  a  hundred  times  before,  is  an  easy  and  unconscious  ^  victim  of 
circumstances.'  But  she  is  not  the  only  victim  that  sits  in  that  small 
yet  tastefully-furnished  chamber,  for  Bob,  sinner  as  he  is,  has  just  been 
fleeced  of  his  last '  quarter '  at  billiards. 

Bob  (we  call  him  by  the  only  name  he  goes  by ;  and  to  designate  him 
here  as  Mr,  —  any-body  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  cracking  a 
joke  in  an  unsuitable  place)  had  entered  upon  his  '  lawful  affe '  with  all 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  fine  person, 
devemess,  and  the  reputation  of  being  a  down-right  good  fellow.  He 
fell  in  love,  and  dashed  into  matrimony  just  as  a  self-relying,  three-day 
kitten  would  make  an  expedition  down  a  flight  of  stairs  —  to  wit,  blind : 
blind  in  love,  and  stark  blind  as  to  what  lie  waa  going  to  do  with  a 
wife,  or  how  or  where  he  was  going  to  keep  her.  But  fortune  favors 
the  brave,  thought  he ;  and  he  recollected  Franklin's  injunction  to  marry 
early.  Indeed,  he  felt  called  to  get  married,  by  the  force  of  drcum- 
stances  which  he  could  not  control,  and  which,  like  a  true  knight  and  a 
sensible  man,  he  says  he  would  not  have  controlled  if  he  comd.  But, 
rich  as  Bob  has  been  in  the  possession  of  a  pearl '  richer,'  as  he  calls  her, 
*  than  all  his  tribe,'  his  worldly  estate,  in  other  respects,  has  not  thriven. 
True,  he  has  occasionally  '  taken  up  arms  against  a  sea  of  circumstances,' 
but,  owing  to  some  little  trifles  touching  the  opposition  thereof^  has 
never  conquered.  He  has  flung  into  Uie  bosom  of  tlie  waters  the  chains 
and  fetters  of  dominion ;  but  only,  like  Canute,  to  be  laughed  at  for  his 
paiuk    If  he  does  really  set  himself  down  before  a  fortress  of  hoatile 
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circumstances,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  combination  of  other  circumstances 
to  raise  the  siege.  And  thus  it  has  ever  been ;  fwe  have  our  knowledge 
from  the  martyr  himself:)  he  gets  the  worst  of  it,  and  is  a  very  'victim 
of  circumstances.' 

'Bob,^  inquires  an  old  school-mate,  after  some  half-a-dozen  years  had 
expired  since  their  joint  release  from  academical  bondage,  *  how  goes 
the  world  ?  Made  your  fortune,  eh  ? '  Answer :  *  Why,  so-so.  Cant 
say  that  I  have  made  a  fortune,  or  any  thine  like  it ;  and  — being  a  mar- 
ried man — to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  scarce^  made  my  living.  Tlie  fiict 
is  just  this :  circumstances  have  been  against  me.'  Now  we  have  an 
opinion  of  our  own  about  the  state  of  matters,  >  and  fancy  it  would  be 
interesting  just  to  take  a  peep  into  the  chambers  of  Bob's  noddle  at  thk 
moment,  and  witness  the  doings  and  carryings-on  of  things  thereto 
appertaining.  It  probably  would  not  be  veiy  wide  from  the  mark  to 
say,  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  this  same  young  gentle- 
man, while  giving  these  explanations  and  excuses,  has  no  precise  or  defi- 
nite idea  of  what  he  is  talking  about  He  is  asked,  as  it  were^  to  give 
an  account  of  himself  (a  decidedly  awkward  position  sometimes ;)  he  b 
a  little  embarrassed  at  first ;  but  diere  is  a  way  of  escape ;  and  with  an ' 
unerrinfir  instinct  of  self-defence,  he  knows  where  it  lies.  It  is  in  one 
mystical  and  all-powerful  word  of  four  syllables :  ^Oireumsfances.^  Ae 
summons  it  to  his  aid ;  envelops  both  the  interrogator  and  himself  in  a 
fog,  and  of  course  makes  the  best  retreat  he  can. 

If  a  vigorous  and  muscular  man  should  be  placed  in  the  channel  of  a 
stream,  with  a  staunch  boat,  well-furnished  with  poles,  oars,  and  pad- 
dles, we  should  consider  him  in  no  very  critical  position;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  fairly  provided  with  appliances  for  managing  his  own 
affiiirs.  If  we  should  afterward  find  this  'same  lusty  cenUeman  slowly 
and  lazily  revolving  in  some  eddy  below,  bewailing  nis  position,  and 
charging  the  flowing  waters  with  the  burden  of  his  state,  we  doubt  if 
we  should  have  much  sympathy  to  spare  in  his  case.  Sympathy  !  Na 
We  should  rather  feel  inchned,  if  he  began  to  tune  his  JSolian  harp,  to 
kick  him  into  a  sense  <^  his  responsibility  for  neglecting  the  means  of 
self-direction  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands.  Such  is  the  stream 
of  Life :  and  such  is  the  fate  of  too  many  who  journey  thereon.  Such 
is  the  reward  of  inaction :  and  such,  it  may  be  suggested  to  those  who  sad- 
dle '  circumstances,'  so-called,  with  burdens  which  belong  to  themaelveS) 
is  Uie  kind  <^  consideration  ijiey  will  receive  from  the  world. 

The  plea  of  circumstances  as  a  defence  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  a 
sham.  It  may  hush  the  impertinence  of  idle  curiosity,  but  does  not 
satisfy  the  mind  of  legitimate  inquiry.  It  is  a  counterfeit ;  and- though 
current  to  some  extent,  it  seldom  deceives.  It  is  at  best  but  a  vaporuh 
excuse ;  an  apology ;  a  pretext  It  is  an  old  trick :  veiy  dexterously  used 
sometimes ;  but  the  *  knowing  ones '  are  up  to  the  dodge.  It  is  wrong 
in  conscience ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  *  no  go ;'  and  therefore  let  na 
away  with  it 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  circumstances  to  which  we  have  not 
alluded,  and  which,  by  way  of  distinction  from  those  we  have  mentioned 
above,  which  may  be  termed  circttmstances  apologeticj  we  will  call  circom- 
atances  conditional.    Ther^e  hangs  about  tlus  latter  okas  a  positive  and 
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fearful  interest;  an  interest  which  maj  justify  us  in' dwelling  for  a  few 
monxenls  on  the  important  part  thej  play  in  connection  witU  individual 
action  and  enterprise. 

Business  called  us  not  long  since  to  the  counting-room  of  Mr.  Anthonj 
Spriggena,  importer  and  de^er  in  '  merchandise.'  He  is  a  thrifty  man, 
both  in  body  and  estate.  With  a  placid  disposition,  always  manifest  in 
hb  gentle  deportment  toward  the  outer  world,  and  which  has  perhaps 
derived  additional  blandness  from  the  snug  condition  of  his  private 
affairs,  Mr.  Spriggens  could  not,  with  a  fair  stomach,  (and  he  has  one,) 
be  otherwise  than  fat  Stop !  we  are  wrong.  He  is  not  fat ;  that  is, 
not  in  any  ^oss  sense  of  the  word ;  but  respectably  and  gentlemanly 
plump.  It  IS  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  this  round,  neat,  and  smiling  man 
on  a  summer's  morning;  his  countenance  is  so  unruffled  and  calm, 
^is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  perspires,  for  even  in  the  hottest  of  dog- 
days  he  looks  cool  as  a  lobster. '  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  the  poets,  we  would  say,  touching  the  complexion  of  this 
j;entleman,  it  is  like  the  hly  of  the  valley,  upon  which  the  rose  never 
intrudes,  except  when — as  on  a  few  occasions  it  has  happened — he  gets 
into  very,  very  hot  water.  But  this  is  a  world  filled  with  all  manner  of  envy 
ai>d  uncmaritableness ;  and  Spriggens  has  shared  the  common  fate.  There 
are  some  who  have  cut  him  because  he  once  pleaded  usury  and  made  a 
'  plum  by  it;  and  there  are  others  who  have  so  Cu  forgoiten  tbemselvw 
0a  to  o«ll  J»ioa  a  hypocritical  old  scamp. 

'  The  stupid  dunce  !  '   says  the  off-hand  MIdo  ,  m  Bpn^gena  had 

taken  his  leave  on  a  January  call. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  you  should  not  talk  in  that  way ! '  says  Aunt  Charity, 
*  for  you  Imow  he  is  such  a  ffood  man.* 

Now,  assuming  the  premises  to  be  true,  that  Spriggens  is  a  good 
man,  we  can  assure  these  ladies  that  he  is  not  a  fool  by  a  long  shot 
He  is  a  man  of  judgment  and  discernment,  and  claims  to  understand 
thoroughly  his  duties  as  a  member  of  society.  Good  as  Aunt  Charity 
deems  him  to  be,  his  favorite  maxim  is,  *•  Let  us  be  just  before  we  are 
generous.*  He  is,  therefore,  frequently  compelled,  in  the  stern  exercise 
of  his  quasi-judicial  functions,  (we  have  it  from  his  own  lips,)  to  repress 
those  tender  emotions  which  are  daily,  as  he  frankly  admits,  welling  up 
from  his  heart 

But,  in  the  exuberance  of  our  interest  in  this  good  man,  we  are  for- 
getting that  we  had  a  recent  occasion  to  call  upon  him.  We  regard  it 
as  fortunate,  for  it  gave  us  a  pretext  for  further  cultivation  of  his  society, 
and  a  closer  appreciation  of  those  qualities  which  constitute  a  pleasant 
and  good  man. 

As  we  entered  his  office,  he  was  addressing,  in  soft  and  honeyed  ac- 
cents, the  following  words  to  Mr.  Green,  a  fiist  man,  dealer  in  rail-road, 
mining,  and  other  stocks : 

'It  will  depend  very  much  on  circumstances.  I  should  be  most 
happy  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  of  course ;  and,  indeed,  feel  at  pres- 
ent inclined  to  do  so ;  and  if  circumstances  permit,  you  may  count  upon 
the  thing  as  a  certainty.' 

Mr.  Green  seems  quite  satisfied,  and  bids  his  friend  good-morning. 
Now  why  does  this  latter  gentleman  retire  with  such  serene  resignation  t 
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.  For  the  best  reiuson  in  the  world :  he  cannot  help  himself.  The  guillotine 
has  fallen  upon  the  ^ery  neck  and  shoulders  of  his  business  with  Mr. 
Spriggens  that  morning.  The  ready  instrument  came  down,  of  course, 
politely :  smooth,  and  radiant  with  light ;  but  it  performed  its  work. 
Spriggens  knew  it  had ;  Green /e^<  it  had ;  for  Spriggens  and  Green  were 
both  *  old  ones,'  and  knew  that  circumstances  would,  in  some  *  utwcc- 
pected '  way,  prevent  the  first-named  gentleman  from  carrying  out  his 
expressed  wishes  in  the  premises.  The  only  objectionable  point  in 
Green's  deportment  in  this  little  business  transaction,  was  that,  on  closing 
the  door  gently  behind  him,  he  added  a  very  unamiable  qualification  to 
the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  Spriggens,  and  wished  them  to — parts 
unknown.  In  other  respects,  Green  was  wise,  and  behaved  with  the 
most  decorous  propriety ;  for  henever  called  again  upon  that  morning's 
business.  Knowing  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  '  ropes,' 
he  saw  at  a  glance  that  though  the  circumstances,  behind  which  Sprig- 
gens so  readily  entrenched  himself,  belonged  to  the  class  '  oondition^^' 
yet  the  conditions  themselves  fell  under  the  head  of  those  that  srejbsed^ . 
Httled,  and  determined. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  taking  our  friends  Spriggens  and  Bob  as 
authority  for  the  use  of  words  and  language,  that  there  is  some  propri- 
ety in  the  foregoing  definition.  The  first  clearly  aimed  to  ojnnrstd  his 
real  thoughts  and  Intentions  from  his  neighbor ;  and  the  second,  not  only 
to  befog  others,  but  himself  likewise.  The  word*  ompK/jrcd  in  bocn 
afl0«»  iroro  umr^lj'  -vrerclo  j  eiiipty  and  dry  fls  husks  \  they  represented  no 
ideas,  and  had  no  correlative  m  the  brains  of  either  of  the  speakers. 
They  became  meaningless  from  the  very  uses  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied. Bob  was  anxious  to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  the  past,  and  Sprig- 
gens to  erect  a  barrier  for  the  future.  And  the  empty  word  served  the 
purposes  of  both. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  treat  this  word  lightly.  It  has  a  meaning. 
It  represents  grave  and  serious  things ;  things  past,  present,  and  to  come ; 
and  when  properly  employed,  is  the  exponent  of  those  numberless  agents 
which  are  continually  varying,  shifting,  and  modifying  the  condition  of 
man  upon  earth ;  bearing  upon  his  body  and  his  spirit ;  ever  making 
and  ever  changing  the  relations  which  he  bears  -  to  his  fellow-man,  and 
to  those  invisible  but  efficient  influences  which  are  always  around  him. 

Smith  took  the  first  honors  of  his  class  at  college.  He  well  deser\'ed 
them.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  self-denying,  quick  and  accurate  in  his 
perceptions,  and  ambitious.  Nature  had  given  nim  a  robust  constitution, 
ardent  feelings,  and  an  intense  desire  to  excel  in  whatever  he  undertook. 
The  course  of  studies  was  prescribed ;  his  path  was  marked  out  for 
him ;  he  entered  upon  it,  and  did  excel.  His  success  was  partly  owing 
to  natural  gifts,  but  chiefly  to  the  habit  which  he  had  formed  of  doing 
whatever  his  hands  found  to  do,  with  all  his  might.  He  was,  of  course,  the 
marked  man  of  his  class ;  and  no  one  doubted  he  would  make  his  mark 
m  life.  Twenty  years  have  passed  over  his  head  since  then ;  and  though 
starting  in  life  under  favorable  auspices  for  rapid  advancement,  he  is  now 
literally  nothing  but  a  respectable  and  nice  sort  of  a  man,  who  has  done 
but  little  more  than  just  to  live  respectably,  and  do  no  body  any  harm. 
What  a  realization  of  school  aspirations  1 
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Oompared  with  his  means,  his  life  has  thus  far  been  a  failure ;  and  his 
fiulure  is  ^erfectlj^  reooncilable  with  everj  indication  at  college.  Whaterer 
was  put  into  his  hands  to  do,  he  did,  and  did  it  well ;  and  so,  we  are 
told,  he  has  continued  to  do.  He  was  then,  and  is  now,  equal  to  his 
occasions ;  but  that  is  alL  He  has  failed  in  life.  He  has  lived  obscurelj, 
and  as  he  is  ambitious,  not  very  happily.  He  is  an  upright,  respected, 
but  diBi^pointed  man. 

Smith  has  been,  emphatically,  a  man  of  ^  circumstances.'  True,  he 
has  not  dealt  with  them  exactly  a  la  Napoleon,  turning  defeats  into 
victories ;  raising  magnificent  structures  from  chaotic  materials ;  but  he 
deals  with  them  as  he  does  with  invitations  to  dinners  and  parties ;  to 
wit :  '  Mr.  Smith  accepts  with  pleasure.' 

If  in  the  various  aspects  in  which  humanity  exhibits  its  weakness — in 
its  manifold  twistings  of  principle,  and  contortions  of  conscience  to  escape 
bkme — there  be  one  that  invokes  the  indignity  of  Hbavsn  and  the 
sneers  of  earth,  it  is  when  these  self-styled  ^  circumstiantial '  victims  en- 
deavor to  cast  the  whole  responsibility  of  their  drawbacks  upon  Pbovi- 
nsNCB  or  the  opposition  of  man.  No,  no ;  let  us  be  frank,  and  own  up 
like  men,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  our  fiuhires  are  the  necessary 
results  of  our  own  sluggish  and  procrastinating  natures. 

If  a  man  upon  deliberation,  and  after  calculation  of  the  work  and 
self-denial  it  will  cost  him,  elects  to  give  up  his  chances  in  the  races  of 
life  for  wealth,  honor,  and  place,  very  welL  Let  him  do  so ;  the  world 
will  not  complain.  If  in  compliance  with  his  tastes  he  choosea  to -bo  a 
non-entity,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  society  will  throw  no  impediments  in 
hia  way,  but  rather,  with  the  sweetest  of  its  smiles,  wish  him  much  joy. 

But  if  he  has  any  real  and  worthy  aspirations,  if  he  sets  a  right  value 
on  the  good  things  of  this  world,  which  are  ready  for  his  taking,  then 
has  he  indeed  something  to  live  for.  But  this  aspiration  is  not  all.  His 
work  is  not  as  yet  commenced ;  and  he  has  but  a  dim  glimpse  even  of 
what  constitutes  his  mission.  How  was  it  with  Smith !  Did  he  lack 
moral  sentiments  or  mental  power?  No.  Was  he  crushed,  or  even 
opposed  by  outward  circumstances  ?  No.  Was  he  wanting  in  the  true 
conception  of  what  was  good,  heroic,  great  ?  No.  Pray,  then,  it  will 
be  asked,  what  wcls  the  matter  ?  The  matter  was  this :  a  mere  trifle 
perhaps  in  worldly  affairs,  but  nevertheless  important  to  Smith :  He  did 
not  seem  to  realize,  or,  at  all  events,  he  did  not  act  upon  the  distinction 
between  doing  whatever  happened  to  come  to  his  hands,  and  finding 
something  to  do. 

In  reference  to  Smith,  we  have  just  three  things  to  say :  As  he  is 
intelligent  and  amiable,  we  like  him,  and  put  a  value  on  his  acquaintance. 
As  he  is  without  envy  or  rancor  in  his  heart,  and  never  complains  about 
opposing  circumstances,  we  respect  him ;  but  as  he  is  ambitious,  proud, 
yet  non-progressive,  we  have  other  feelings  touching  his  case ;  but  he  is 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  whom  we  would  disclose  them. 

If  we  were  absolutely  the  *  creatures  of  circumstances,'  then  would  we 

indeed  be  under  the  rule  of  the  most  capricious  of  tyrants.    A  Roman 

emperor  hung  his  edicts  in  small  characters  and  on  high  pillars,  that  he 

« might  ensnare  his  subjects.    But  this  would  be  better  than  that  chaotic 

state  of  existence  wherein  there  is  no  code,  no  rule  of  action  whereby 
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we  ootdd  direct  oar  steps  and  avoid  danger ;  a  state  in  which  we  are 
anbject  to  the  whims  of  a  blind  and  invisible  centurion,  (under  no  au- 
thority,) who  says  to  us,  Go,  and  we  go ;  Come,  and  we  come ;  a  tyrant 
who  exacts  of  us  a  complete  surrender  of  our  individual  wills  and  the 
right  to  work  and  struggle  for  ourselves. 

But  it  is  &r  otherwise.  We  are  not  blind  and  senseless  atoms,  to  be 
tossed  and  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  elements  about  us.  No ;  God  be 
praised,  we  are  living  beings ;  men;  with  the  divine  seal  upon  us;  aimed, 
gloriously  and  heavenly  anned  to  do  battle  with  the  diffic^tiea  and 
temptations  or — what  we  are  otherwise  pleased  to  designate — the 
^circumstances'  of  life.  But  circumstances,  we  submit,  if  properly  re- 
garded, are  not  hostile ;  for  if  adverse,  they  are  means  which  Pbovidkhcs 
employs  to  discipline  our  hearts ;  and  if  passive,  they  are  such  as  Hx  has 
placed  in  our  reach,  to  be  used  and  shaped  to  our  service.  *But,'  says 
dolorous  inactinty,  *  we  are^  after  all,  dependent  on  circumstanoes,  cmy 
way  you  can  fa  iV  AH  right ;  and  so  are  we  on  our  horses,  if  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  ride.  But  if  we  are  dependent  on  drcumstances^ 
and  they  art  really  to  carry  us  through  life,  then,  for  God's  sake,  let  them 
be  saddled,  and  bridled,  and  whipp^  to  our  uses.  Let  them  be  trained 
into  steeds  of  ounquest,  and  not  accepted  as  dead  wdgfats  to  be  carried 
on  our  backs. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  circum- 
stances are  wholly  under  om*  control,  but  that  among  the  great  mass 
which  are  often  lumped  tbgemer  as  the  inevitables  and  inezorables,  there 
are  those,  and  constituting  perhaps  the  greatest  portion,  which  are,  or 
may  be  made,  subject  to  our  own  control.  We  can  create  them,  sor- 
mount  them,  dodge  them,  or,  what  is  better  still,  appropriate  Ihem  as 
means  and  instruments  of  progress.  But  we  must  discriminate ;  for,  m 
we  are  not  to  succumb  to  every  event  that  seems  to  oppose  us,  so  are 
we  neither  to  waste  time  in  Quixotic  expeditions  against  such  as  are 
clearly  the  dispensations  of  the  Providential  WilL 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  what  we  have  written,  it  seems  to  us  to  involve 
this  simple  proposition :  that  our  mission  in  this  world  is  not  a  passive 
obedience  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  may  happen  to  be  placed, 
but  a  resolute  and  active  exercise  of  all  our  powers  to  convert  them  to 
the  best  and  noblest  uses ;  that  we  should  deal  with  them  as  a  smith 
deals  with  tough  iron  ;  pound  them,  and  bend  them,  and  beat  them,  till 
they  yield  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  our  purpose ;  that  we  should 
conform  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  the  law  which  impoees 
work  upon  us  as  a  condition  to  our  happiness ;  that  we  should  not  fold 
our  arms  after  doing  what  our  hands  have  found  to  do^  but  enter  upon 
and,  if  possible,  accomplish  what  our  best  impulses  prompt  us  to  do. 

As  we  are  not  placed  upon  earth  to  act  a  passive  part  in  its  affairs,  we 
may  conclude  our  mission  is  not  to  worship  merely,  but  to  work  also. 
It  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  thing  to  linger  alK>ut  the  shrine  of  genius,  to 
study  and  analyze  its  works.  We  love  to  look  at  and  to  talk  about 
resuks  which  have  followed  the  exercise  of  iron  wills  and  patient  lab<ff. 
We  have  our  laurels  ever  fresh  and  ready  for  the  brows  of  true  heroism, 
in  whatever  department  of  life  it  may  have  been  displayed.  But  our 
interest  and  love  is  apt  to  be  partial,  and  spent  nfon  results  only.    It  is 
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iifx>n  tbe  splendid  edifice  completed,  its  rich  architecture  and  graceful 
proportions,  that  our  minds,  for  the  most  part,  prefer  to  dwell.  The 
cheerless  excavations  that  are  to  receive  the  cold  granite  foundations 
present  no  charms  even  to  the  devoutest  of  worshippers.  And  thus,  too, 
IS  it  with  the  preliminary  steps  in  almost  every  pursuit  or  enterprise  in 
life ;  and  the  sooner  we  learn  that  means  are  requisite  for  ends^  and  that 
aspirations  are  not  achievements,  and  the  sooner  we  act  upon  this 
knowledge,  the  better.  True  it  is,  these  means  are  often  dry  and  dismal ; 
and  though  we  may  enter  with  resolute  courage  upon  our  work,  and 
make  even  Herculean  efforts  in  lapng  its  foundations,  the  world  notes 
them  not,  nor  cares  for  them  or  us.  The  world  is  prudent  and  cautious. 
It  reserves  its  opinion.  It  wastes  but  little  love  or  interest  in  experi- 
ment. It  waits  for  results ;  and  if  they  are  right,  it  is  ready  to  lavish 
its  praise  not  only  upon  the  end  accomplished,  but  the  means  by  which 
it  was  attained. 

One  word  more  for  both  the  fortunate  and  unfortunate  ^  victims '  to 
whom  we  have  alluded.  The  world  is  liberal  as  well  as  just  And  while 
it  is  disinclined  to  take  *  circumstances '  as  a  pretext  or  excuse  for  our 
failurea,  it  will  nevertheless,  as  a  general  thing,  see  that '  circumstances' 
do  not  cheat  us  out  of  the  honor  of  success.  To  our  own  good  selves 
will  it  award  the  praise  for  victory,  as  well  as  the  censure  for  defeat 
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ObI  the  winter- winds  are  Bighing 

Over  mount  and  valley  low, 
Ab  the  Old  Year  lies  a-dying 

On  his  pallid  bed  of  snow ; 
And  I  hear  the  distant  ringing 

Of  SL  Gatqkrinx's  convent-bell. 
And  the  nnns  as  they  go  singing, 

Chanting  slowly,  *AU  is  well  1 ' 
•All  is  well  I '  I  mutter  mildly ; 

'All  is  well  1 '  but  not  to  me ; 
For  I  loved  thee,  oh  I  too  wildly, 

£arth-lo8t  angel,  Floasnce  Lee  1 

Sach  a  nieht  of  last  December, 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
Sat  we  then  beside  the  embers, 

Whispering  to  each  other  cheer. 
As  we  welcomed  the  new-comer, 

Little  thought  we  of  the  dearth 
Which   the  bright,   long-looked-for 
sumrner 

Hade  around  the  homestead  hearth; 
Little  thought  we  that  the  roses 

Thou  wouldst  never  live  to  see ; 
For  the  cold  earth  now  reposes 

On  thy  breast,  dear  Florsxce  Lee  I 
MisaUtim  Rher,  Dtc.  SU  1892. 
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Through  the  long,  long  summer-hoim 

Angel-hands  upon  Uiy  grave 
Planted  fair  and  beauteous  flowers^ 

For  the  soft  south  wind  to  wave: 
Where  the  dew-drops  of  the  even 

Sparkled  in  the  morning  aun. 
As  the  stars  in  yonder  heaven 

When  the  e&tidy  day  is  done : 
But  the  win£  of  autumn  sadly 

Wailed  along  the  sunny  lea^ 
Scattering  all  the  leaflets  madly 

O'er  thy  tomb,  fair  Flo&emce  Lxe  I 

Oh !  the  winter-winds  are  sighing 

Over  mount  and  valley  low. 
As  the  Old  Tear  lies  a-dying 

On  his  pallid  bed  of  snow : 
And  I  hear  the  distant  ringing 

Of  Saint-'  Catherine's    convent- 
bell, 
And  the  nuns  as  they  go  singing, 

Chanting  slowly,  'AH  is  well  I ' 
*A11  is  well  1 '  I  mutter  mildly ; 

*A11  is  well  1 '  but  not  to  me ; 
For  I  loved  thee,  oh !  too  wildly. 

Love-lost  angel,  Flobsnoe  Lee  I 
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LYRICS       OF       THfi        MODBRN       OONQUSaT 


HT    OAFTATW   USir>iT   COPPSa.    OKITBD  UTAfBa    A  RMT. 


THK   BATTLE   OF   CERRO   OO&OO. 


Flaw  del  Rio,  Plan  del  Rio, 

Ntiurfs  gate*  to  Paradiae,  • 

Throuf  h  thv  moantain-gorge  in  thunder 

Fast  thfl  Northern  soldier  fliea. 

Ha !  thT  portals  check  his  (Ury  ; 

Ha !  his  cannon-wheels  are  stiU ; 
Lo !  he  sees  yoar  bristling  thousands 

High  on  Cerro  Gordo  hill. 

Halt  not  long ;  now  fly  the  axes ; 

Fast  we  clear  a  wood-land  way, 
A.Dd  ere  yet  the  foe  is  'ware  it, 

Borsts  apon  him  our  array. 

Now  wt  man  the  nearest  hUI-top; 

Only  lies  the  Yale  between : 
List !  a  single  voice  com^  floating 

Faintly  over  the  ravine. 

Tie  a  voice  of  scnrril  language, 
English  words,  and  plainly  said : 

*  Come,  ye  cowards,  come  and  take  ns ! 

Come  !  of  what  are  ye  afVaid?  * f 

*  Whist !  my  men,  give  back  no  answer ; 
Now  in  silence  *  bide  yonr  time  ; ' 


Keep  yoar  voices  for  the  morrow, 

when  their  eyrie-height 


climb.' 


Searoe  the  tropic  dawn  ia  glowing ; 

Scarce  your  eye  can  pierce  the  dark, 
When  one  voice  breaks  through  the  atillm 

*T  is  our  gallant  leader — hark ! 

FomwABD ! — like  the  pealing  thunder, 
Thousand  voices  swell  the  sound ! 

While  mid  groans,  and  smoke,  and  Are, 
Far  it  echoes  round  and  round. 

Svery  eye  is  glaring  wildly ; 

Every  sabre  swinging  high ; 
Every  musket  at  the  shoulder, 

Ready  all  to  do  or  die. 

All  are  doing,  many  dying ; 

God  of  mercy,  how  they  fUl ! 

*  Forward  ever ! '  fkst  and  fearless, 

Now  we  reach  the  outer  wall. 

Here  we  halt  to  close  together ; 

Here  one  'Anglo-Saxon  yell,' 
And  like  surging  billows  breaking, 

Pour  we  on  their  citadel. 

Then  thv  palisadoM  ravine. 
Plan  del  Rio,  heard  the  cries ; 

Now  the  '  Bravo  Santiago,' 
Now  the  shrill  *hurr^  *  that  rise. 


Swords  are  dripping,  bayonets  bloody, 
Prayers  and  curses  blending  high ; 

*  Three  times  three !  the  flght  is  over ; 

Three  times  three  for  victory !  * 

On  the  *  royal  road 'retreating. 

Like  the  heavings  of  the  ses. 
O'er  the  flelds  like  spray  dispersing. 

Every  where  for  lub  ihey'flee. 

Scarce  the  battle-din  la  fkinter, 
Still  the  wind  brings  back  the  shoot. 

When  like  tigers  from  their  coverts 
Our  dragoona  are  on  the  route. 

'  Spare,  oh  spars ! '  the  hot  blood  boUeth ; 
StUl  the  sabres  whirl  in  air ; 

*  Spare !  oh  spare ! '  the  rich  blood  ponreth : 

*  For  Goo's  holy  Mothsb  spars ! ' 

Now  the  smoky  clouds  are  tilting ; 

Earth  lies  drunks,  dark  and  red  ; 
Now,  through  dead  and  dying  roaming, 

Woman  comes  to  seek  I 


*  Brave  American ! '  she  sobbeih. 

Tossing  wild  her  arms  in  air, 

*  Tell  mo  where  my  Luia  lieth  1 

Tell  me,  is  my  Luts  here? 

*  I  have  waited  for  his  coming 

Where  he  told  me  I  should  wait. 
When  we  parted  yester  morning  — 
Parted  at  our  cotuge  gate : 

*And  alaa  f  alas !  he  same  not ! 

And  perchance  hcbleedetta  here !  * 
On  she  wandered  mid  the  bodies. 
Wandered  on  in  doubt  and  fear. 

*Ah,  that  scream!  't  is  he,  her  husband : 
Then  there  comes  a  long,  low  ery ; 

'T  is  the  sound  when  hearts  are  breakin|^ 
With  their  kindred  hearts  to  die. 

Tell  me,  when  the  morning-papers 
Told  the  gnllant  deeds  of  war. 

Thought  ye  of  such  sounds  that  sehosd 
Other  than  the  glad  *  Hurrah ! ' 

How  the  ringing  scresms  of  aagnldi 
Welled  up  from  the  bloody  sod  ? 

How  the  fbver-lhirst  cried  '  Water! 
Water!  for  the  love  of  Goo ! ' 

Cerro  Gordo,  Cerro  Gordo ! 

Thy  rich  slopes  with  men  are  aowii ; 
At  thy  base  the  vulture  flieth. 

Where  bis  luscious  prey  is  thrown.^ 


*  Tba  country  immedistalj  aboTe  Flaa  d«l  Rio  U  eallad  by  tho  ICcxlesaa  tba  PaxadlM  at  ths 
territory. 

t  Thane  identical  arorda.  witb  aomo  aearrilona  addittont.  war*  uaod  by  somo  HaiioBtt  wbo  «osUl 
•p««k  Fcglish. 

^  Tba  Mexican  da  ad.  owing  to  tbe  rocky  natare.of  tho  groand,  were  not^tutod.  but  thrown  iats 
the  raTlno  at  tba  foot  of  tba  Cairo. 
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C«rro  Gordo,  on  thy  nmmlt 
War  witb  iron  tramp  hath  trod : 

Yet  how  ailent  hath  he  left  thee ! 
Silent  tUl  the  day  of  Oosw 


Whan  the  mighty  angePa  tmmpinff 
HeaYen*8  eternal  areh  ahaU  (Ul, 

Once  ajtain  ahall  battle-tr 
Stand  on  Cerro  Gordo 


THE     6TPSIKS     OF     ART. 

TRARSLATKD    rOH    THE    INICXfeRBOCKKR    FROM    HXMRT     UU  BO  SB'S    'SCBHKfl    DB 

LA    DOHEME.* 


•r   o«Amt.»a    astor  VHtarao. 


CBArTBR    TBRSB.  | 

ALI-ftODOLPHT5  .     OR,    THE    TDRK    PBRPORCB. 

OsnuomD  by  an  inhospitable  proprietor,  Rodolphe  had  for  some 
Ume  been  leading  a  life  compared  with  which  the  existence  of  a  cloud 
is  rather  stationary.  He  practised  assiduously  the  arts  of  going  to  bed 
without  supper,  and  supping  without  going  to  bed.  He  often  dined  with 
Duke  Humphrey,  and  generally  slept  at  the  sign  of  the  clear  sky.  Still, 
amid  all  these  crosses  and  troubles,  two  things  never  forsook  him :  his 
good-humor  and  the  manuscript  of  ^The  Avenger^  a  drama  which  had 
gone  the  rounds  of  all  the  theatres  in  Paris. 

One  day  Rodolphe,  who  had  been  jugged  for  some  slight  choregrephio 
extravagances,  stumbled  upon  an  unde  of  his,  one  Monetti,  a  stove-maker 
and  chimney-doctor,  and  Sergeant  of  the  National  Guard,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  an  age.  Touched  by  his  nephew's  misfortunes,  Uncle  Monetti 
promised  to  ameliorate  his  position.  We  shall  see  how,  if  the  reader  is 
not  afraid  of  mounting  six  stories. 

Take  note  of  the  banisters,  then,  and  follow.  Up  we  go !  Whew  I 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  steps  I  Here  we  are  at  last.  One  more 
step,  and  we  are  in  the  room ;  one  more  yet,  and  we  should  be  out  of  it 
again.  It^s  little,  but  high  up,  b^ide  the  advantages  of  good  air  and  a 
fine  prospect 

The  furniture  is  composed  of  two  French  stoves,  several  German  ditto, 
some  ovens  on  the  economic  plan,  (especially  if  you  never  make  fire  in 
them,)  a  dozen  stove-pipes,  some  red  clay,  some  sheet-iron,  and  a  whole 
host  of  heating-apparatus.  We  may  mention,  to  complete  the  inventory, 
a  hammock  suspended  from  two  nails  inserted  in  the  wall,  a  three-legged 
garden-chair,  a  candle-stick  adorned  with  its  bobkhe,  and  some  other 
similar  objects  of  elegant  art  As  to  the  second  room — that  is  to  say, 
the  balcony — two  dwarf  cypresses,  in  pots,  make  a  park  of  it  for  fine 
weather. 

At  the  moment  of  our  entry,  the  occupant  of  the  premises,  a  young 
man,  dressed  like  a  Turk  of  the  Comic  Opera,  is  finishing:  a  repast,  in 
which  he  shamelessly  violates  the  law  of  the  Prophet  Witness  a  bone 
that  was  once  a  ham,  and  a  bottle  that  hoe  been  full  of  wine.    His  meal 
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oyer,  the  young  Turk  stretches  Jiimaelf  on  the  floor  in  true  Eastern  style, 
and  begins  carelessly  to  smoke  a  narghilL  While  abandoning  hinuelf 
to  this  Asiatic  luxury,  he  passes  his  hand  from  time  to  time  over  the  bads 
of  a  magnificent  Newfoundland  dog,  who  would  doubtless  respond  to  his 
caresses  were  he  not  also  in  red  clay,  to  match  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 

Suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  entry,  and  the  door  opened,  admit- 
ting a  person  who,  without  saying  a  word,  marched  straight  to  one  of 
the  stoves,  which  served  for  secretary,  opened  the  stove-door,  and  drew 
out  a  bundle  of  papers. 

'Hallo !'  cried  the  new-comer,  after  examining  the  manuscript  atten- 
tively, *  the  chapter  on  ventilators  not  finished  yet ! ' 

'Allow  me  to  observe.  Uncle,'  replied  the  Turk,  *  the  chapter  on  ven- 
tilators \A  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  your  book,  and  requires  to  be 
studied  with  care.    I  am  studying  it'    ^ 

'  That 's  what  you  tell  me  all  the  time.  And  the  chapter  on  stoves — 
where  are  you  in  that  ? ' 

*  The  stoves  are  going  on  well ;  but,  by-the-way,  Uncle,  if  you  could 

fve  me  a  little  wood,  it  would  n't  hurt  me.    It  is  a  little  Siberia  here, 
am  so  cold,  that  I  make  a  thermometer  go  down  below  zero  just  by 
looking  at  it.' 

*  What  I  you  've  used  up  one  iaffgot  already  ? ' 

'Allow  me  to  remark  again,  UncT^  there  are  difierent  kinds  of  fiiggotsi 
and  yours  was  the  very  smallest  kind.' 

'I '11  send  you  an  economic  log* — that  keeps  the  heat' 

'  Exactly,  and  does  n't  give  any.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  uncle  as  he  went  off, '  you  shall  have  a  little  iaggot,  and 
I  must  have  my  chapter  on  stoves  for  to-morrow.' 

'  When  I  have  fire,  that  will  inspire  me,'  answered  the  Turk  as  he 
heard  himself  locked  in. 

Were  we  making  a  tragedy,  this  would  be  the  time  to  bring  in  a  ccmr 
fidanU  Noureddin  or  Osman  he  should  be  called,  advancing  to  oar  hero 
with  an  air  at  the. same  time  discreet  and  patronizing: 

To  eoniole  him  for  hli  rcrersM, 
By  means  of  thoae  three  yenes : 

*  Whftt  Mddenlng  grief,  my  Lord,  assaila  yoa  now  t 
Why  aits  this  pallor  on  your  noble  brow  ? 
Does  Allah  lend  your  plans  no  helping  hand  T 
Or  cruel  Ali,  with  aeyere  command, 
RemoTe  to  other  shores  the  beauteous  dame 
Who  charmed  yoor  eyes  and  aet  your  heart  on  flame  t ' 

But  we  are  not  making  a  tragedy,  so  we  must  do  without  our  ctm- 
Jidanty  though  he  would  he  very  convenient 

Our  hero  is  not  what  he  appears  to  be.  The  turban  does  not  make 
the  Turk.  This  voung  man  is  our  friend  Rodolphe,  entertained  by  his 
unde,  for  whom  he  is  drawing  up  a  manual  of  ^Tks  Peffect  Chimnsy- 
man.^  In  fact,  Mr.  Monetti,  an  enthusiast  for  his  art,  had  consecrated 
his  days  to  the  science  of  chimneys.    One  day  he  formed  the  idea  d[ 


*  Th«8B  tcoiumtc  logs  are  back-logs  made  of  aome  aort  of  composition,  which  €«„«....«  ,«  . 
nraduaUy,  and  take  up  much  of  the  room  which  might  otherwise  be  oeeupied  by  mon  pilah 
ante  fliel.    What  addition  they  make  to  the  brat  of  the  room  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
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drawing  up,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  a  theoretic  code  of  the  prind- 
ples  of  that  art,  in  the  practice  of  which  he  so  excelled,  and  he  had 
chosen  his  nephew,  as  we  have  seen,  to  frame  the  substance  of  his  ideas 
in  an  intelligible  form.  Rodolphe  was  found  in  board,  lodging,  and  other 
contingencies,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  manual  was  to  receive  a 
gratification  of  three  hundred  francs. 

In  the  be^nning,  to  encourage  his  nephew,  Monetti  had  generously 
made  him  an  advance  of  fifty  francs.  But  Rodolphe,  who  had  not  seen 
so  much  silver  together  for  nearly  a  year,  went  out,  half  crazy,  in  com- 
pany with  his  money,  staid  out  three  days,  and  on  the  fourth  came  home 
alone !  Thereupon  the  uncle,  who  was  in  haste  to  have  his  Manual 
finished,  inasmuch  as  he  hoped  to  get  a  patent  for  it,  dreading  some  new 
diversion  on  his  nephew's  part,  determined  to  make  him  work  by  pre- 
venting him  from  going  out  To  this  end  he  carried  off  his  garments, 
and  left  him  instead  the  disguise  under  which  we  have  seen  him.  Never^ 
theless,  the  famous  Manual  continued  to  make  vertf  slow  progress,  for 
Rodolphe  had  no  genius  whatever  for  this  kind  of  literature.  'Hie  uncle 
avenged  himself  S)t  this  lazy  indifference  on  the  great,  subject  of  chim- 
neys oy  making  his  nephew  undergo  a  host  of  annoyances.  Sometimes 
he  cut  short  his  commons,  and  frequently  stopped  the  supply  of  to- 
bacco. 

One  Sunday,  after  having  sweated  blood  and  ink  on  the  great  chapter 
of  ventilators,  Rodolphe  broke  the  pen,  which  was  burning  his  fingers, 
and  went  out  to  walk — in  his  park.  As  if  on  purpose  to  plague  him, 
and  excite  his  envy  the  more,  he  could  not  cast  a  single  look  about  him 
without  perceiving  the  figure  of  a  smoker  at  every  window. 

On  the  gilt  balcony  of  a  new  house  opposite,  an  exquisite  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown was  biting  off  the  end  of  an  aristocratic  panatellas.  A  story 
above,  an  artist  was  sending  before  him  an  odorous  cloud  of  Turkish 
tobacco  from  his  amber-mouthed  pipe.  At  the  window  of  a  beernshop, 
a  fiit  German  was  'crowning  a  foaming  tankard,  and  emitting,  with  the 
regularity  of  a  machine,  the  dense  puffs  that  escaped  from  his  meei^ 
schaum.  On  the  other  side,  a  group  of  work-men  were  singing  as  they 
passed  on  their  way  to  the  barriers,  their  throat-scorchers  between#theur 
teeth.  Finally,  all  the  other  pedestrians  visible  in  the  street  were  smok- 
ing. 

*  Woe  is  me ! '  sighed  Rodolphe :  *  except  myself  and  my  uncle's  chim- 
neys, all  creation  is  smoking  at  this  hour !'  And  he  rested  his  forehead 
on  the  bar  of  the  balcony,  and  thought  how  dreary  life  was. 

Suddenly,  a  burst  of  long  and  musical  laughter  parted  under  his  feet 
Rodolphe  bent  forward  a  fittle,  to  discover  the  source  of  this  volley  of 
gaiety,  and  perceived  that  he  had  been  perceived  by  the  tenant  of  the 
story  beneath  him.  Mademoiselle  Sidonia,  of  the  Luxembourg  Theatre. 
The  young  lady  advanced  on  her  balcony,  roilmg  between  her  fingers, 
with  the  dexterity  of  a  Spaniard,  a  paper-full  of  light-colored  tobwsoo, 
which  she  took  from  a  bag  of  embroidered  velvet 

*  What  a  sweet  cigar^rl  it  is!'  murmured  Rodolphe,  in  an  ecstacy 
of  contemplation. 

*  Who  is  this  Ali-BahiV  thought  Mademoiselle  Sidonia  on  her  part 
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And  fibe  meditated  on  a  pretext  for  engaging  in  conversation  with 
Bodolphe,  who  w&s  himself  trying  to  do  the  very  same. 

'  Bless  me  I '  cried  the  lady,  as  if  talking  to  herself  *  what  a  bore  I  I  Ve 
no  matches!' 

'Allow  me  to  offer  you  some,  Miss,*  said  Rodolphe,  letting  fall  on  the 
balcony  two  or  three  lucifers  rolled  up  in  paper. 

'A  thousand  thanks,*  replied  Sidonia,  lighting  her  cigarette. 

*  Pray,  Miss,'  continued  Rodolphe,  *  in  exchange  for  me  triflinff  service 
which  my  good  angel  has  permitted  me  to  render  you,  may  I  ask  you  to 
do  me  a  fistvor  ? ' 

'Asking  already,'  thought  the  actress,  as  she  regarded  Rodolphe  with 
more  attention.  '  They  say  these  Turks  are  fickle,  but  very  agreeable. 
Speak,  Sir,'  she  continued  idoud,  raising  her  head  toward  the  young  noan, 

*  what  do  you  wish  t ' 

'  The  charity  of  a  little  tobacco.  Miss ;  only  one  pipe.  I  have  not 
smoked  for  two  whole  days.' 

'  Most  willingly :  but  how  t  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  come  down 
stairs?' 

'Alas !  I  can't !  I  am  shut  up  here,  but  am  still  free  to  employ  a  very 
simple  means.'  He  fastened  his  pipe  to  a  string,  and  let  it  glide  down 
to  her  balcony,  where  Sidonia  filled  it  profusely  herself  Rodolphe  then 
proceeded,  with  much  care  and  deliberation,  to  re-mount  his  pipe,  which 
arrived  without  accident  'Ah,  Miss !'  he  exclaimed, '  how  much  better 
this  pipe  would  have  seemed,  if  I  could  have  lighted  it  at  your  eyes  1 ' 

It  was  at  least  the  hundredth  edition  of  this  amiable  pleasantry,  but 
Sidonia  found  it  superb  for  all  that,  and  thought  herself  bound  to  reply: 

*  You  flatter  me.' 

'  I  assure  you.  Miss,  in  right-down  earnest,  I  think  you  handsomer 
than  all  the  Three  Graces  together.' 

'  Decidedly,  Ali^Baba  is  very  polite,'  thought  Sidonia.  'Are  you  really 
a  Turk  9 '  she  asked  Rodolphe. 

'  Not  by  profession,'  he  replied, '  but  by  necessity.  I  am  a  dramatic 
author.' 

'^d  I  an  artist,'  she  replied ;  then  added, '  My  dear  Sir  and  neighbor, 
will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  with  me  f ' 

'^as!'  answered  Rodolphe,  'though  your  invitation  is  like  opening 
heaven  to  me,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  it  As  I  had  the  honor  to  tell 
you,  I  am  shut  up  here  by  my  uncle,  Mr.  Monetti,  stove-maker  and  chim- 
ney-doctor, whose  secretary  1  now  am.' 

'  You  shall  dine  with  me  for  all  that,'  replied  Sidonia.  '  Listen :  I 
afaall  reenter  my  room,  and  tap  on  the  ceiling.  Look  where  I  strike,  and 
you  will  find  the  traces  of  a  trap  which  used  to  be  there,  and  haa  since 
been  condemned.  Find  the  means  of  removing  the  piece  of  wood  which 
closes  the  hole,  and  then,  although  each  in  our  own  room,  we  shall  be  as 
good  as  together.' 

Rodolphe  went  to  work  at  once.  In  five  minutes  a  communication 
was  established  between  the  two  rooms. 

'  It  is  a  very  little  hole,'  said  he, '  but  there  will  always  be  room  enough 
lo  pass  you  my  heart' 
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*Now,'  said  Sidonia,  *  we  will  go  to  dinner.  Set  your  table,  and  IwMl 
pass  you  the  dishes.' 

Bodolphe  let  down  his  turban  by  a  string,  and  brought  it  back  laden 
with  eatables ;  then  the  poet  and  the  actress  proceeded  to  dine — on  their 
rmective  floors.  Bodolphe  devoured  the  pie  with  his  teeth,  and  Sidonia 
witn  his  eyes. 

*  Thanks  to  you,  Miss,'  he  said,  when  their  repast  was  finished, '  my 
stomach  is  satufied.  Can  you  not  also  satisfy  the  void  of  my  heart| 
which  has  been  so  long  empty  t ' 

*  Poor  fellow ! '  said  Sidonia ;  and  climbing  on  a  piece  of  fumiturei  abe 
lifted  up  her  hand  to  Rodolphe's  lips,  who  gloved  it  with  kisses. 

^  What  a  pity,'  he  exclaimed, '  you  can't  do  as  Saint  Denis,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  carrying  his  head  in  his  hands  I ' 

To  the  dinner  succeeded  a  sentimental  literary  conversation.  Bodolphe 
apoke  of  ^Hu  Avetiffety  and  Sidonia  asked  him  to  read  it.  Leaning  over 
the  hple,  he  began  declaiming  his  drama  to  the  actress,  who,  to  hear  bel- 
ter, had  put  her  arm-chair  on  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers.  She  pro- 
nounced ^The  Avenger '  a  master-piece,  and  having  some  influence  at  the 
theatre,  promised  Bodolphe  to  get  his  piece  received. 

Bnt  at  the  most  interesting  moment,  a  step  was  heard  in  the  entry, 
about  as  light  as  that  of  the  Vcmmamdet^e  ghost  in  ^Don  Jtion^  It  waa 
Uncle  Monetti.     Bodolphe  had  only  just  time  to  shut  the  trap. 

*  Here,'  said  Monetti  to  his  nephew, '  this  letter  has  been  running  aftsr 
you  for  a  month.' 

^Unclel  Undel'  cried  Bodolphe,  *I  am  rich  at  last!  This  letter 
informs  me  that  I  have  gained  a  prize  of  three  hundred  francs,  given  by 
an  academy  of  floral  games.  Qmck !  my  coat  and  my  things  \  Let  i&4 
go  to  gather  my  laurels.    They  await  me  at  the  Capitol  I' 

'And  my  chapter  on  ventilators  9 '  said  Monetti,  coldly. 

*  I  like  that !    Give  me  my  things,  I  tell  ^ou ;  I  can't  go  out  so  I' 

*•  You  shall  go  out  when  my  Manual  is  finished,'  quoth  die  uncle,  ahuA- 
ting  up  his  nephew  under  lock  and  key. 

Kodolphe,  when  left  alone,  did  not  hesitate  on  the  course  to  take.  He 
transformed  his  quilt  into  a  knotted  rope,  which  he  listened  firmly  to  his 
own  balcony,  and  in  spite  of  the  risk,  descended  by  this  extempore  lad- 
der upon  Mademoiselle  Sidonia's. 

^Who  is  there!'  she  cried,  on  hearing  Bodolphe  knock  at  her  win- 
dow. 

*  Hush ! '  he  replied ;  *  open ! ' 

*  What  do  you  want  ?     Who  are  you  ? ' 

*  Can  you  ask  ?  I  am  the  author  of  ^TTie  Avenger^  come  to  look  far 
my  heart,  which  I  dropped  through  the  trap  into  your  room.' 

'  Bash  youth ! '  said  the  actress,  *  you  miffnt  have  killed  yourself! ' 
'Listen,  Sidonia,'  continued  Bodolphe,  £owing  her  the' letter  he  had 
just  received.    '  You  see,  wealth  and  glory  smile  on  me ;  let  love  do  the 


By  means  of  a'  masculine  disguise,  which  Sidonia  procured  for  1 
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Bodolphe  was  enabled  to  escape  from  his  uncle's  lodging.  He  ran  to  the 
aecretarj  of  the  academy  of  floral  games,  to  receive  a  crown  of  gold 
tweet-brier,  worth  three  hundred  francs,  which  lived 

*  M  IWe  roMB  th«  ftlTMt  - 

The  ■pace  of  a  dty.' 

A  month  after,  Mr.  Monetti  was  invited  by  his  nephew  to  assist  at  the 
first  representation  of  ^The  Avenger,*  Thanks  to  the  talent  of  Made- 
moiselle Sidonia,  the  piece  had  a  run  of  seventeen  nights,  and  brou^t 
in  forty  francs  to  its  author. 

Some  time  later — it  was  in  the  warm  season — Rodolphe  lodged  in 
the  Avenue  St.  Cloud,  third  tree  as  you  go  out  of  the  JBois  de  Boiogne^ 
on  the  fifth  branch. 


LOST  PRATBRS. 


BT     TIIOHika     B.    nOVTAMt} 


Upon  Time's  outer  verge  I  stand,  while  laves 

My  feet  Eternity's  immortal  waves, 

Knowing  that  all  things  which  have  been  before 

Shall  be  to  me  no  more : 
That  dreams,  emotions,  vanities,  de8ire^ 
Hope's  incense  on  the  altar  of  Youth's  fires, 
And  man's  ambition,  that  have  been  before^ 

Shall  be  no  more : 

No  more  the  grie( 
The  sting,  the  passion,  penitence,  relief; 
Sweet  memories,  the  pearls  of  Life's  brief  story; 
Sad  memories,  that  dim  the  rising  glory; 
Joys  which  are  spent^  and  sorrows  gone  before, 

No  more,  no  more  I 

0  God,  before  I  go^ 
Permit  my  heart  its  new-born  zeal  to  Imow, 
To  know  and  understand,  as  well  as  feel ; 
Hy  soul  witliin  this  mantle  broad  and  real 

To  wrap  itself  from  woe : 
A  day,  an  hour,  a  moment  yet  impart 
To  hear  the  prayers  of  my  o*erburdened  heart: 
Withhold  the  swoop  of  thy  suspended  swoid 

One  moment  yet»  O  Loio  I 

O  spirit  mine  f 
How  many  hearts  have  mingled,  dust  with  duB^ 
Since  first  inspired  me  with  immortal  trust 

Thy  spark  divine  I 
How  many  dwell  in  rapture  or  in  woe 

Where  now  I  go  I 
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And  each  hath  felt  in  turn,  as  I  to-night, 
Remorae,  dread,  hope,  peace,  confidence,  delight; 
Each  one,  alone,  hath  trod  the  path  to  Goo 

Which  ail  have  trod, 
Nor  found  the  road  of  all  who  turned  to  pray 
Bo  difficult,  when  Keason  led  the  way ; 
And  [,  though  at  this  hour  I  know  nut  why, 
Have  always  deemed  it  difficult  to  die: 
This  body,  which  my  soul  shall  know  no  more, 
This  body,  which  God  lent  me,  to  restore. 

But  now  at  last 
The  Future's  radiant  beams  dispel  the  Past ; 

And  with  the  lid 
Of  Hxavjin's  mysterious  eye  is  Error  hid, 
While  angel-voices — I  can  hear  them — hymn 

A  requiem : 
Error  may  be  the  sin  and  shame  of  Time, 

But  not  the  crime ; 
May  cloud  the  soul  with  shadows,  but  may  not 

Its  glory  blot; 
Hay  bar  external  light,  to  earth  akin, 

But  never  that  within. 


Hear  and  forgive, 

0  Lord  1  the  penitent  whose  time  is  near ; 
The  suppliant  who  soon  shall  cease  to  live. 

Forgive  and  hear. 
My  heart  recalls  its  visions  from  the  past^ 

The  earliest,  and  the  lost; 
The  brilliant  hues  that  streaked  the  morning  skies; 
The  morning  wings  on  which  I  sought  to  rise ; 
The  failing  effort,  and  the  sootliing  balm. 
The  restoration  to  its  early  calm ; 
The  pause,  the  flight,  the  sudden  ebb,  the  flow, 
The  progress,  and  the  end  of  all  below ; 
All  seem  restored,  commingled  into  one. 
The  transient  rain-bow  of  my  setting  sun : 
And  ah  I  how  vividly  in  that  recall 

1  see,  I  feel  the  vanity  of  all  1 
Rejoicing  that  whate  er  of  wrong  there  be 
Thou  seest,  and  none  else  have  need  to  see ; 
Tuou  knowest,  and  none  else  can  ever  know 
The  guilt,  abasement,  pain,  repentance,  woe  I 

0  Fathkb,  spare 
The  soul  that  passeth  now  all  mortal  care  I 

Receive  and  bless 
The  spirit  here  released  from  earth's  caress  1 

In  mercy  bend 
Thine  eyes  upon  the  voyager  toward  his  end. 

And  lift  his  heart 
From  out  the  dust  of  which  it  bears  no  part! 

Forgive  and  hear, 
O  Ix>ax>,  the  penitent  whose  time  is  near  1     . 
The  iuppliant,  who  soon  shall  cease  to  live^ 

Uear  and  forgive  I 
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Shi  comes  at  last,  the  Boft»  sweet  Spring: 
Onoe  more  the  birds  begin  to  sing, 
Again  the  fragrant  flowers  fling 

Their  sweetness  on  the  air. 
The  bright  waves  sparkle  on  the  rills, 
And  blossoms  bloom  upon  the  hills; 
The  air  with  sweetest  music  fills, 

And  flowering  fields  are  fair. 

All  blessings  on  sweet  Spring,  which  brings 
Such  happiness  to  earthly  things, 
Such  joy  upon  her  golden  wiugs^ 

Such  blessings  in  her  train. 
Her  face  with  none  lights  up  our  dreams, 
And  o*er  our  souls  her  sweet  smile  gleams^ 
And  we  grow  glad  in  her  bright  beiunSk 

For  Spring  luis  oome  again! 
Uartford,  (Conn.,)  Ifoy,  1653. 


€\}t  ^nJige  ^ofirs: 


aaiNO    THB    OBSBBVATtONS    AT    BOMB    AKO    ABROAD    07    DCVBBS    ICBMBBRS    OF 
THB     FUDOB     FAMILY. 


RtMOSRCD      INTO      WKITIVO      »«      TONT      PUDOS 


oa&fTiiR    KtoaTcrxTH. 


A.  Malum  mihi  Tidetur  esse  mora, 

M.  Tisne  qui  mortui  aant,  an  lis  qnibos  moriendvm  est  t 

A.  Utriaque.  Tom   QojiaT.* 

Mr.  BoDGERs  beinff  dead,  was  mourned  over.  Most  dead  men  beoome 
great  favorites  in  society.  It  is  an  old  story^  but  worth  telling  again  ia 
Uiis  connection,  that  nothing  so  helps  a  man's  reputation  as — dying.  I 
do  not  mean  to  commend  it  to  my  friends,  lest  I  might  be  tlfDught  mvi- 
dious  and  ungenerous.  But  yet  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon  th« 
shoulders  of  a  great  many  capital  fellows,  whose  hopes  do  certainly  lie 
largest  in  that  direction,  and  whoso  names  will  scarce  be  currently 
known,  or  on  the  lips  of  men  for  a  week  together,  or,  indeed,  make  any 
deep  impression  whatever,  until  they  are  cut  in  marble. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say  aught  in  crimination  or  to  the  discredit 
of  Truman  Bodgers.  There  were  those  who  spoke  in  praise  of  him 
before,  and  with  much  good  reason.  But  now,  all  Newtown  repeated 
his  eulogy.  The  old  hoase-keeper,  who  could  hardly  have  survived  % 
week  without  some  bickering  with  Truman,  now  put  on  as  honest 
bombazine  as  ever  grew  tawny  with  wear,  and  said,  with  cambric  to 
her  eyes,  *  N'erry  a  man  can  fill  the  Squire's  place.' 
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And  the  wicked  carpenter  next  door,  who  had  often  with  his  plane* 
iron  whisked  off  a  curling  '  D  —  n  the  old  Square  I '  was  now  grave  and 
thoughtful,  and  said  that  '  few  men,  iui  the  long  run,  wore  cleverer  than 
Uncle  Truman.' 

Squire  Biviks  smoothed  his  wig  very  solemnly,  and  spoke  in  town- 
meetmg,  (called  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  Uie  indication  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Newtown  at  that  culpable  carelessness  which  on  a  recent 
occasion  had  desolated  hearth-stones)  —  he  spoke,  I  say,  of  '  that  emi- 
nent towns-man  who  had  been  cut  deown  in  the  flower  of  his  days,  and 
in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness,  leaving  behind  him  hundreds  of  lufflicted 
hearts,  and  —  as  he  had  himself  reason  to  know —  a  large  propity.  Far 
be  it  from  me,'  continued  Mr.  Bivins,  shaking  his  wig  more  tightly  to  his 
head ;  *  far  be  it  from  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  public  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  our  distinguished  and  diseased  teowns-man.  Prior  to  this  melandioly 
disaster,  I  had  occasion  to  draw  up  some  important  business-papers  for 
Mr.  BoDOERS,  (a  manifest  interest  on  the  part  of  the  towns-people,)  and  I 
think  I  may  say,  without  breach  of  confidence,  that  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  of  the  Squire's  papers,  that  he  has  not  forgotten  the  poor 
of  his  native  teown.  (Sensation.)  My  friends,  he  has  gone  from  us; 
harried  off  by  a  sad  ana  cruel  catastrophe  —  a  catastrophe,  allow  me  to 
say,  as  execrable  as  it  was  ill-timed,  and  one  which  has  hurried  into 
eternity  our  most  excellent  teowns-man,  who  was  an  honor  to  the  place 
and  an  ornament  to  the  county.' 

It  is  well  and  natural  that  these  honors  should  gather  about  the  dead. 
For  what  we  do  that  is  wrong  and  envious  springs,  for  the  most  part^ 
from  the  temptations  and  b^evilments  that  belong  to  our  weak,  frail 
bodies ;  and  when  once  these  are  shaken  off,  and  we  have  given  our 
low-lived  mortality  the  go-by,  why,  prav,  should  we  not  be  credited  with 
the  goodness  which  belongs  to  us,  and  which  pertains,  and  will  pertain  eveft 
more,  to  the  ethereal  part  that  is  gone  ?  The  hand  that  smote  us,  and 
the  tongue  that  belied  us,  and  the  eye  that  rebuked  us,  are  dead :  they 
cannot  harm  us  any  longer ;  nor  any  longer  can  they  hurt  him  who  held 
them,  and  who  used  them  with  earthy  appetites.  But  the  essence  that 
shone  in  charity,  and  that  kindled  generous  emotion,  and  that  bowed  the 
Mah  in  silent  worship  of  Dfirrr  and  goodness,  is  living  stiU,  (who  knows 
how  near !)  and  claims,  by  all  human  sympathy  and  all  spirit-bondsi 
that  we  recognize  it  kindly. 

The  country-clergyman  improved  the  occasion  in  an  elaborate  ser- 
mon ;  commending  the  Christian  worth  and  dignity  of  the  old  gentle- 
man who  had  been  nipped  in  the  flower  of  his  days ;  making  Squire 
BoDGKRS,  in  short,  onlv  less  eminent  in  the  Christian  graces  and  charity 
than  the  Napolsok  of  Mr.  Abbott's  history. 

The  newspapers,  moreover — those  hasty  and  impassioned  eulos;ists  of 
nearly  all  dead  men — came  boldly  to  the  support  oi  Mr.  Bodgebs^  repu- 
tation. *  We  have  again  to  record,'  said  they,  on  the  dav  succeeding 
the  event,  *  one  of  those  terrible  calamities  which  succeed  each  other 
with  frightful  rapidity,  and  which  call  for  something  far  more  effective 
that  a  mere  out-burst  of  popular  indignation.  We  trust  that  an  exam- 
ple will  at  length  be  made  of  those  who  thus  ti-ifle  wantonly  with  human 
me.    There  seem  to  us,  in  the  present  instance,  no  palliating  circum- 
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btances.  It  is  down-right  nittrder !  The  country  demands  a  thorough 
investigation ;  and  woe  be  to  the  reckless  men  who  have  thus  put  all 
considerations  of  humanity  at  defiance !  Among  the  unfortunate  vic^ 
tims,  we  are  pained  to  notice  the  name  of  that  highly  respectable  citizen 
of  Newtown,  Truman  Bodgers,  Esq^  a  most  woruiy  and  valuable  mem- 
heir  of  society.  His  loss,  to  his  &mily  and  the  country^  is  irreparable. 
Again  we  say,  shall  the  abettors  of  this  infamous  outrage  be  brought  to 
justice!    We  pause  for  a  reply.' 

Two  days  thereafter,  the  newspaper  qualifies  its  remarks  thus :  '  We 
understand,  from  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  who  chanced  to  be  on 
board  at  the  time  of  the  recent  unfortunate  casualty  to  the  steamer 
Eclipse,  (we  speak  of  Mr.  Blimmer,  of  Blimmersville,  whose  advertise- 
ment may  be  found  in  another  column,)  that  the  boat  w  as  making  only 
its  usual  speed,  and  that  the  fire  was  one  of  those  untoward  accidents 
which  no  human  fore-sight  could  possibly  have  prevented. 

^  Mr.  Bummer,  having  exerted  himself  in  a  noble  manner  on  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to,  is  still  sufiering  severely.  We  are  informed  through 
him,  that  Mr.  Bodgers  maintained  his  presence  of  mind  to  the  last,  and 
intrusted  to  him  (Mr.  Bummer)  sundry  commissions  of  considerable  imr 
partance,  AU  the  efibrts  of  Mr.  Bummer  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
old  gentleman  proved  unavailing.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Bummer  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering  from  the  ^ects  of  his  efibrts  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  deceased. 

*The  paragraph  characterizing  the  accident  as  murder,  we  beg  to 
state,  was  written  in  the  absence  of  the  senior  editor  of  this  joumaL' 

Mr.  Bummer,  I  have  already  remarked,  is  a  wide-awake  man,  and 
part-proprietor  of  the  steamer  Eclipse.  Mr.  Bummer  was  not  £amiliar 
with  the  famiiy  of  Mr.  Bodgers.  The  paper  in  his  hands  might  be  of 
nervioe  —  to  himself.  The  hint  thrown  out  in  the  ^Daily  Beacon^  might 
induce  some  advances  on  the  part  of  those  interested.  It  seemed  to  mm 
an  ingenious  way  of  conducting  observations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge  lamented  the  fate  of  Mr.  Bodobbs. 
And  having  recovered  from  their  lamentation,  discoursed  in  this  way 
over  the  breakfastrtable,  (cousin  Wiuib  being  in  bed :) 

Aunt  Ph<ebb.  *Do  you  know,  Solt,  if  Truman  leaves  a  laiga 
estate!' 

Solomon.  'Mrs.  Phcebe,  I  think  it  must  be  large  —  quite  lai^ 
The  tan-works  were  profitable,  very.  He  has  a  house  or  two  in  town, 
and  considerable  stock  in  our  bank.' 

*And  —  Solomon  —  who  —  do  you  think,  dear,  are  his  heirs  ! ' 
^  'Nonsense  I  Phcbbb  ;  as  if  you  did  n't  know  that  you  and  your  sister 
Fleming  were  the  nearest  kin.' 

*  But  if  he  made  a  Will,  Soly  f ' 

'  Why,  then  he  did,  my  dear.' 

'  La,  Solomon  !  do  you  think  he  did  make  a  Will  f ' 

'  How  should  I  know  what  to  think  f ' 

'  There  now !  so  short,  and  I  suffering — Hiandkerchief  to  &oe  forinds 
listinct  utterance)  —  family  friends  —  afflicUon,'  etc 

'  You  can't  alter  the  Will,  if  it  ^s  made,  can  you,  Photob  ? '  says  Uncle 
6ui«0M0N|  relentio^,  and  helping  himself  to  a  chicken-le^. 
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*  No,  Solomon  ;  who  said  that  I  codd  I  ^ 
'Nobody.' 

«WeU?' 
•WeU!' 

*  I  hope  he  did  n't,  Solomov  I ' 

*  So  do  I,  Phosbs,  for  your  sake.  You  were  never  much  a  fayorite 
with  Truman.' 

*  But  he  was  so  vulgar,  Solomon.' 
•Ah,  yes  :  Newtown  man,  Phobbb.' 

*  There  now,  Solomon  ! ' 

The  colloquy,  however,  finally  ends  in  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Solt 
to  visit  Newtown  and  investigate  matters. 

Poor  Errrr,  with  her  best  friend  (saving  only  her  mother)  gone,  is 
quieter  and  sadder.  To  her  comes  up  the  thought  that  she  will  not 
see  again  the  kind  old  face  that  smiled  on  her ;  that  she  will  not  hear 
again  the  kind  voice  that  called  down  blessings  on  her ;  that  she  would 
never  welcome  him,  nor  thank  him,  nor  watch  for  him,  nor  meet  him, 
ever  again.  Not  once,  as  yet,  comes  up  to  her  the  girlish  thought^  the 
reflection  that  both  she  and  her  mother  had  been  almost  dependent  on 
his  bounty ;  nor  once  does  the  sense  of  any  approaching  want  disturb 
her. 

Is  not  the  old  home-stead  there,  with  her  hopeful  and  welcoming 
mother,  and  the  trees  and  sunshine,  and  God's  providence  over  each  and 
all? 

Our  best  mourners  will  prove,  ten  to  one,  the  quietest  ones ;  and  they 
whose  tears  will  be  better  than  masses  performed  for  the  gentle  rest  of 
our  souls,  will  weep  silently  and  out  of  sight. 

But  it  did  flash  over  Kimr,  as  she  struggled  with  her  grie^  that  she 
oould  stay  no  longer  in  the  town,  but  must  go  back  now  to  cheer  the  old 
homestead.  And  there  were  unpleasant  thoughts  joined  to  this  leave- 
taking.  The  town  grows  strangely  upon  the  iSSsctions  of  an  impulsive^ 
enthusiastic  girl.  Even  its  glitter  and  show  flatter  the  eye,  and  woo  the 
&ncy  strongly.  The  music  and  the  French  of  town  teachers  attune  a 
vagrant  heart  of  seventeen  to  the  gallant  speeches  and  the  gallant  airs 
of  the  town. 

The  Mr.  Qums  are  not  wholly  despicable  characters ;  far  from  it. 
They  possess  considerable  tact  and  grace,  and  very  great  knowledge  of 
dress.  They  are  not  unfrequently  possessed  of  an  easy  and  trifling  ami- 
ability, such  as  finds  an  approach  to  the  hearts  of  innocent  girls. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  the  spinster  cousins,  the 
amiable  Miss  Jemima  and  Miss  Bridget,  were  naturally  enamored  of 
young  men  an  fashionable  life,  or  who  appeared  to  be  in  fesbionable  life; 
and  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  they  should  have  trsmsferred  a  portion 
of  this  enamored  feeling  into  the  bosom  of  pretty  Krrnr  Fleming. 

Nor,  to  tell  truth,  was  Bjttt  very  hard-hearted  ;  she  had  a  great 
deal  of  kindness  in  her  composition  —  kindness  to  Uncle  Solomon, 
kindness  to  me,  kindness  to  young  men  in  general.  It  was  not  altoge- 
ther strange  that  she  should  feel  kindly,  then,  toward  a  genteel  young 
fellow  who  left  bouquets  at  her  door,  such  as  would  have  utterly  aston- 
ished the  whole  village  of  Newtown,  and  who,  on  one  or  two  oooaaxm^ 
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had  been  instrumental,  as  she  learned,  in  a  very  pretty  serenade,  which 
onite  startled  the  spinsteiH^ousins,  and  which  was  the  means  of  giving 
we  grocer  opposite  an  unusual  view  of  Miss  Bridget  in  her  nightcap. 
I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  girl  who  has  not  her  own  share  of  pride ; 
and  Knrr  had  this ;  and  she  had  felt  it  mortified  sometimes  by  the 
bearing  of  Aunt  Phoebb  and  Wilhelhina  ;  and  it  was  i  good  offset  to 
this  hurt  feeling  to  have  stolen  away  the  most  stylish  of  counn  Wilhb's 
admirers. 

Not  that  she  would  really  harm  cousin  Wilhb  :  but  then  there  was  a 
little  gratification,  when  walking  with  Adolphus  Quid,  to  meet  with  her 
showy  cousin :  and  pray,  what  young  girl  of  eighteen  would  not  have 
felt  the  same  f 

Adolphus,  too,  was  rather  a  pretty  name.  Not  so  bluff«ounding  as 
Harry  Flint,  for  instance ;  nor  so  honest-sounding,  perhaps :  but,  as 
Bridget  said,  a  *  sweet  name.'  In  French,  too,  which  she  was  studying, 
it  rendered  up  gracefully  into  Adolphs,  which  agreed  with  that  of  a 
good  many  lively  heroes  of  novels,  with  which  girls  studying  French  are 
apt  to  become  acquainted. 

Now  I  do  not  positively  afiSrm  that  all  this  train  of  thinldng  passed 
through  the  mind  of  little  Kittt,  as  she  mourned  and  speculated  upon 
her  uncle's  death  :  but  association  is  a  strange  thing,  and  sets  our  imagi- 
nation gadding  often  in  strange  quarters,  and  often  breeds  fancies  which 
sooner  or  later  turn  into  feelings  and  resolves.  I  do  not  think  any  such 
matter  of  Kittt.  I  am  sure  that  she  was  very  discreet ;  and  that  she 
mourned  heartily  and  bitterly ;  and  paid  very  little  heed  to  the  next 
bouquet  from  Adolphus  ;  and  did  not  triumph  so  much  over  Wiir 
HBLMiNA ;  and  tried  harder  than  ever  to  love  ner  Aunt  Pbcbbb  ;  and 
looked  sweetly  in  her  black  bonnet ;  and  cried  like  a  child  at  the  grave 
of  poor  Truman  Bodgerb. 

Mr.  QuiD^  Senior,  bore  the  fiimily  bereavement  differently :  I  saj 
family  bereavement,  meaning  our  'Fudge  bereavement  Mr.  Quid, 
Senior,  appeared,  however,  much  interested  in  the  lamentable  event 

*  Gad ! '  said  Mr.  Quid,  as  he  read  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Boik 
oers'b  name  in  the  list  of  the  lost ;  *•  the  old  fellow 's  gone  at  length. 
Goodr 

'  It's  an  ill  wind,'  says  the  proverb, '  that  helps  no  man.'  Mr.  Quid 
appeared  excited,  and  walked  his  little  room,  ruminating  deeply.  Not 
that  the  demise  of  Mr.  Bodgers  brought  home  to  him  any  tbought  <^ 
his  own  possible  death :  he  was  not  the  man  for  such  imaginative  forays. 

He  did,  however,  set  about  a  very  earnest  examination  of  catain 
packages  of  letters  which  lay  in  an  odd  comer  of  an  old  secretaiy  that 
equipped  his  chamber.  Some  few  of  these  he  laid  aside  with  mudi  evi- 
dent glee;  now  and  then  rubbing  his  hands,  as  he  met,  perhaps,  with 
some  special  phrase  of  endearment;  and  throwing  aside  others  whi<^ 
if  truth  were  known,  showed  even  more  tenderness  of  expression,  with 
a  shrug  of  indifference. 

After  spending  a  good  half  day  in  this  sort  of  moumrag  over  the 
luckless  souls  who  had  gone  to  the  other  world  under  command  of  Gap- 

tain ,  Mr.  Qum,  Senior,  dropped  a  little  note  to  Mr.  Quid,  Junior, 

asking  him,  in  an  affectionate  way,  to  eome  and  see  him  quietly  on  very 
'mportant  affnirs. 
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I  shall  not  undertake  to  say  here  what  was  the  result  of  this  inter- 
view, saye  that  Mr.  Adolphus  left  in  verj  cheerful  spirits,  and  taking  a 
bttfley  next  morning,  drove  out  to  the  ouiet  country  village  of  Newtown. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  timt  a  young  gentleman  of  Mr. 
QuxD'a  brilliant  exterior  should  make  a  stir  in  the  tittle  village  of  New- 
town; and  when  it  was  understood  that  he  was  making  inquiries  in 
regurd  to  the  business  and  habits  of  the  lato  Squire,  curiosity  and 
expectatioQ  were  on  tip-toe. 

Qood  Mrs.  Fleming  was  not  without  her  conjectures  upon  the  subject: 
and  they  were  such  as  might  naturally  Lave  been  expected  from  a  very 
worthy  old  lady,  who  loved  her  daughter  worthily,  and  was  very  igno* 
rant  of  the  world.  Now  Miss  Eirnr^  letters  to  mamma  had  not  been 
without  their  mention  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Quid,  'an  elegant  young  man, 
who  was  very  kind,  and  who  visited  frequently  the  Miss  Fudosb.'  It  is 
true  there  was  no  enumeration  of  the  bououets  which  he  had  sent,  or, 
indeed,  of  those  particular  attentions  whicn  Kirrv  (natural-acting 'girl 
that  she  was)  chose  to  keep  the  record  of  in  her  own  bosom. 

Nevertheless,  good  old  Mrs.  Fleming,  associating  the  name  in  Kitty's 
letters  with  the  elegant  young  gentleman  who,  upon  the  report  of  Miss 
Mbhttable  Bivins,  had  just  come  out  to  Newtown,  had  no  manner  of 
doubt  that,  being  de^ly  interested  in  Knrr,  and  foreseeing  that  Eiirr 
would  be  interested  m  the  settlement  of  Mr.  BoDGsits's  estate,  he  had 
come  to  Newtown  to  confer  with  herself,  and  to  do  whatever  might  be 
needful  and  gentlemanly  and  son-in-Uw-like  under  the  circumstances. 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  Mrs.  Flemwg  arrayed  herself  in  her  best 
bombazine,  new-dust^  her  little  parlor,  rearranged  the  books  upon  the 
teapoy,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Quid. 

Mr.  Quid,  in  utter  innocence  of  these  motherly  arrangements,  was 
meantime  making  inquiries  after  the  legal  adviser  of  the  lato  Squire 
BoDGSRS,  and  presently  after  called  a  most  extraordinary  blush  to  the 
cheek  of  the  somewhat  lean  MehitAblb  Bfvins,  by  appearing,  with  his 
short,  ivory-headed  cane,  at  the  gate  of  her  father's  yard.  Mbhitablb 
accomplished  her  Sunday-school  toilet  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  hot 
to  very  little  purpose.  Mr.  Quid  desired  only  to  see  the  Squire  on  busi* 
ness,  and  was  directed  to  the  office  previously  described. 

The  Squire  received  his  ciiy-visitor  after  his  usual  manner,  and  relier- 
ing  himself  of  a  considerable  excess  of  tobacco-juice,  he  beckoned  to  a 
chair  opposite. 

Mb.  Quid,  (with  the  ivory  head  of  his  stick  at  his  lips :)  ^  liir.  Brvms, 
I  believe,  Sir.' 

Squire.  *  lliat  's  mv  name,  Sir ;  yes,  Sir : '  (raises  his  spectacles  to 
the  top  of  his  head  and  plats  his  wig  behind.) 

Quid.    *  I  believe,  Sir,  you  were  legal  adviser  of  Mr.  Bodgers  ?" 

*  Did  some  bizness  for  the  Square ;  yes.  Sir : '  (looking  now  very  nar- 
rowly and  curiously  at  the  stranger.) 

'  He  leaves,  I  understend,  a  large  property  ? ' 
^  Well,  yes*;  the  Square  was  a  fore-handed  man — what  I  call  a  fore- 
handed man.'     (Tobaooo^juioe  among  the  ashes.) 

*  He  left  no  direct  heirs,  I  believe  f '  says  Mr.  Qum,  interrogatively. 
BiviHB  stiiB  himself  slightly  in  his  chair,  plats  his  wig,  seems  to  pea* 

sess  himself  of  a  new  idea,  and  resumes  the  colloquy,  thus: 
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*  Well,  no,  I  guess  not ;  not,  as  you  might  saj,  in  a  direct  lime ! '  And 
Mr.  JBiviKs,  perhaps  at  thought  of  the  stately  Mehitabls,  ^srinoes  at  hia 
own  joke. 

*  Ha !  ha ! '  says  Mr.  Quid  ;  *  very  good,  Mr.  Bivins,  very  good.'  Upon 
the  strength  of  that  complimentary  sally,  and  the  encouraging  twinkle 
in  Mr.  Bivins'b  eye,  he  goes  on  to  say  to  Mr.  Bivins  that  he  is  interested 
to  some  extent  in  the  estate,  and  as  he  shall  have  occasion  for  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  Mr.  Bivins,  he  begs  to  hand  him  now  a  small 
retaining-fee. 

Mr.  Bivins,  in  a  little  wonderment,  removes  his  spectacles  from  his 
head  and  lays  them  in  a  careless  way  upon  the  top  of  the  bill 
which  Mr.  Quid  has  laid  upon  the  table,  as  a  sort  of  conditional  retainer 
on  his  part — of  the  money. 

*And  now,  Mr.  Bivins,'  says  Quid,  *  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  if  Mr.  Bodoers  made  any  Will,  to  your  knowledge  ? ' 

Mr.  Bivins  looks  carefully  at  Quid,  at  his  cane,  his  moustache,  plats 
his  wig,  considers  for  a  moment,  relieves  himself  of  a  new  excess  of 

tobacco-juice,  and is  interrupted  by  a  smart  but  formal  rap  at  his 

office-door. 

The  new-comer  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Solomon  Fudgx. 
Mr.  Bivins  knew  him  at  a  glance :  he  dusted  his  arm-chair  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  begged  the  Squire  would  be  seated. 

*  Perhaps  you  are  engaged,  Mr.  Bivins  ? '  said  Uncle  Solomon,  in  his 
stately  way,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  formal  nod  of  recognition  to 
youn^  Quid.  • 

'  Cm  dear  me,  not  at  all,  Squire  ;  glad  to  see  you.  Sad  thing  this, 
about  Uncle  Truman.'  And  he  removes  his  spectacles  from  the  bill  of 
Mr.  Quid,  as  a  kind  of  tacit  relinquishment  of  claim  until  he  shall  have 
understood  the  business  of  the  rich  Mr.  Fudge. 

Now  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  has  occasionally  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Qum 
within  his  own  door,  and  has  heard,  moreover,  somewhat  of  his  wife's 
gossip  about  his  attentions  to  their  country-cousin,  Kitty.  Hence,  it 
occurs  to  him  that  he  must  be  making  private  inquiries  about  Kmr's 
chances  in  the  old  gentleman's  estate ;  and  acting  upon  this  thought,  he 
enters  formally  upon  his  business  with  Mr.  Bivins  —  *  presuming  Uiat 
Mr.  Quid,  from  some  reports  that  he  has  hSard  in  connection  with  Mias 
Fleming,  is  kindly  looking  after  her  interest  in  the  estate  of  his  kins- 
man, Mr.  Bodgers.' 

A  new  light  suddenly  illumines  the  countenance  of  the  cautious  Mr. 
Bivins,  and,  replacing  his  spectacles  upon  the  bill,  he  prepares  to  give 
the  gentlemen  just  so  much  of  intelligence  in  respect  to  Mr.  Bodoers 
and  his  property  as  will  pique  their  curiosity  and  make  his  exertions 
desirable  and  necessary  tliroughout. 

^A  large  estate,  gentlemen,  very  large ;  and  the  Square  consulted  me 
freely ;  indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  drew  up  some  papers  of  importance, 
with  reference  to  his  estate,  which  I  guess  we  shall  find  at  the  home- 
stead.   What  do  you  say,  gentlemen,  to  calling  down  at  the  old  place!' 

And  Mr.  Bivins,  throwing  the  bill  adroitly  into  the  table-drawer,  and 
turning  his  key,  accompanies  Mr.  Solomon  Fudge  and  Adolpbus  Qum 
to  the  late  home  of  Truman  Bodgers. 
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The  two  last  men  in  the  world  that  the  old  gentleman  would  have 
chosen  for  such  a  visit  of  inquiry.  But  in  dying  we  haye.to  give  up 
not  only  our  characters  but  our  papers  to  the  prying  eyes  and  the  care- 
less hands  of  the  world :  it  is  well  to  keep  both  in  order.  Death,  as 
Cicero  says,  is  often  a  very  bad  niatter :  both  for  those  who  have  gone 
through  it,  and  for  those  who  have  got  it  to  go  through.     * 


ar  im  J.  BATBC 


One!  ~  distinctly  I 

Stillf  with  staaddering  senw  of  fear ; 
It  Wis  in  the  chill  November 

Twilight  of  the  waning  year  — 
In  the  forest,  prone  reclining     ^ 

On  the  damp  earth,  cold  and  lonely ; 
Through  the  bonghs  the  stars  were  shining, 

And  the  stars  were  shining  only. 
And  the  sobbing  and  the  sighing 

Of  the  wind  amid  the  trees  — 
Ever  monrnlUIy  replying 

To  the  murmnr  of  the  seas  — 
Stirred  my  somI  with  bitter  fbeling ; 

Memories  ot  the  buried  past 
Thronged  around,  young  hopes  rertaling, 

Hopes,  alas !  too  pure  to  last : 
Life  is  so  like  stream  divine. 

Whose  sweet  fonnt  is  nearest  hearen, 
Flowing  down  the  slopes  of  time 

To  a  dim  and  desert  eren  ; 
And' the  purest  joys  we  know 

Spring  beside  the  limpid  rUl, 
Which,  a  rtrer  grown,  will  flow 

Fool  and  dark  with  garnered  UL 

Long  I  pondered,  sad  and  dreary, 

O'er  the  burieo  hopes  of  yore. 
Asking,  till  my  soul  grew  weary, 
*  Shall  the  parted  meet  once  more  T 
Tell  me,  O  thou  moonless  even ! 

Fairest  at  the  altar-shrine, 
In  yon  dim  and  distant  hearen 

Dwells  this  angel-loTs  of  mine, 

Lost  and  lovely  CAaoLiN  i  ? 
By  the  blessed  seals  that  keep  her. 

Answer  —  may  I  meet  her  there  V 
Deep  the  shadowa  g 

Silence  answered  to  Despair. 

In  an  endless,  long  snoeesslon. 

Motionless  the  tall  pines  atood ; 
In  an  endless,  stiU  procession, 

Through  the  shadows  of  the  wood 
More  the  solemn  midnight-hours. 

Leaving,  each,  aa  they  depart. 
Float  upon  the  drooping  flowers, 

Frost  upon  my  drooping  heart. 
Wake  the  evening  breezes,  swinging 

Through  the  darkness,  to  and  flt>, 
AH  the  mossy  branches,  singing 

Solflinn  dirges,  ead  and  low. 
'  Tell  me,  voiees  of  the  even. 

Do  I  vainly  hope  to  borrow 
In  yon  pure  and  holy  heaven 

Respite  flrom  this  weight  of  iorrow  t 
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In  the  dim  and  dark  hereafter 
May  not  hope  be  wrung  Oom  prayer— 
Hope  be  wrung  flrom  earnest  prayer  I ' 

Answered  they,  with  mocking  laughter, 
Only  answered  they,  *  Despair !' 

Fell  the  fVoat  more  white  and  hoary 

On  the  flowera  and  on  my  heart ; 
Seemed  the  stara  to  pale  their  glory, 

As  the  dreary  hours  depart : 
*  If  not  here  to  me  is  given 

Respite  from  the  demon  Care. 
Shall  I  not  in  death  be  shriven  f 

Is  there  no  deliverance  there  T 
Humbly,  as  the  old  evangel. 

Longing  for  yon  holy  Alden, 
la  it  Bin  to  love  an  angel  — 

Sin  to  love  a  aainted  maiden, 
Rescued  from  thia  world  of  aorrow, 

With  her  soul  all  pure  and  (hir  I 
May  I  hope  for  such  to-morrow  t ' 

Only  answered  they,  *  Despair !  * 


Th^n,  roethought  the  weary  how* 

Never,  never  would  depart. 
Bringing  sunshine  to  the  flowers, 

Leaving  fW>st  upon  my  heart 
Bowed  I  low,  in  weak  aubmlssioa 

To  a  higher  will  than  mine ; 
Not  in  meekness  and  contrition 

Kneeling  at  the  altar-shrine. 
But,  aa  crushed  to  earth  and  weary. 

Humbled  'neath  thia  weight  of  oare. 
Feeling  all  the  utter,  dreary, 

Full  ft-uition  of  despair : 
Not  a  Joy  life  ever  cherished 

Left  to  eheer  my  lonely  way; 
Asking  still,  though  hope  had  psrlahed. 

Asking  for  the  better  day. 
'All  the  blessed  dreama  of  youth. 

Ceaseless  longings  after  glory, 
Dim  foresbadowings  of  truth 

Are  they  —  or  a  fleeting  story  f 
Honor  that  shall  baflle  death, 

Faith  as  pure  as  mother's  prayei  — 
Part  they  with  the  parting  breath  f  * 

Still^the  branches  wailed,  'Despair  !* 

Therefore  do  I  now  remember 
With  a  ahudderlng  sense  of  fear, 

Still  the  cheerless,  cold  November 
Twilight  of  the  waning  year. 
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SUMMER        LONGIKGB 


BT    9.    VLOBKVOa    M'OAMTKT. 


*I  nn»  yoa  a  poem  which  yon  wiU,  I  think,  admiK.  It  !■  named  '  Snnmier  Lonfinga,'  and 
waa  written,  I  beliere,  hy  McCaktht,  after  whom  you  Inqaire  in  yonr  *  Table '  Ibr  this  montli. 
McCarthy  is  an  Iriahman,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  has  injored  himself^  with  En^iah 
arttiea,  by  aympathixing  too  atrongly  with  those  who  desire  (br  Ireland  a  separate  nationality. 
He  is,  without  donbt,  a  man  of  genlas.  He  published,  some  time  ago,  a  Tolnme  of  poems,  which 
IlmTe  nerar  read ;  and  he  eontributes  occasionally  to  the  *Ihibim  Ohwersity  Magazine.'' 

KOTS  TO  THB  BblTQm. 

Ah  1  my  heart  is  ever  waiting; 
Waiting  for  the  May ; 
Waiting  for  the  pleasant  ramblea 
Where  the  bloominff  hawthorn  brambleo^ 
With  the  woodbine  alternating, 

Scent  the  dewy  way. 
Ah !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting; 
Waiting  for  the  May. 

Ah !  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing, 

Longing  for  the  Maj ; 

Lonnng  to  escape  from  study 

To  the  young  face  fair  and  ruddj, 

And  the  tnousand  charms  b^ongiog 

To  the  summer-day. 
Ah  I  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing 
Longing  for  the  May. 

Ah  I  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing, 
Sighing  for  the  May ; 
Sighing  for  the  sure  returning, 
When  the  summer  beams  are  burning. 
Of  sweet  flowers  that  dead  or  dying 

All  the  winter  lay. 
Ah  I  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing, 
Sighing  for  the  May. 

Aht  my  heart  is  pained  with  throbbing 
Throbbing  for  the  May ; 
Throbbing  for  the  sea-side  billows. 
Or  the  water- wooing  willows, 
Where,  in  laughing  and  in  sobbing, 

Glide  tiie  streams  away. 

Ah  I  my  heart,  my  heart  is  throbbing, 

Throbbing  for  the  May : 

Waiting,  sad,  dejected,  weary. 
Waiting  for  the  May. 
Spring  goes  by  with  wasted  warnings; 
Moon-lit  eyenmgs,  sun-bright  mornings: 
Summer  oome?,  yet  dark  ana  dreary 

life  still  ebbs  away. 
Mam  o  ever  weary,  weary, 
WATHNa  for  the  Mat. 
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(tnntts  its  Cnmttsats; 

OB.       TALES       OF       00UKTB88B8 


BT     OBABX.Ba     a.     I.BI.A1I9. 


XDK»aa   TWO. 
TEB    COUNTESS    APD    HER    POET. 

*PrAFTBNTRtro  iind  weiberliat 
Geht  iiber  allea,  wie  Ihr  wluL' 

Priaatlf  eheat  and  womaa'a  wit, 

Naught  on  earUi  may  equal  it.  Quuuax  Pkotxbb. 

Who  aerues  hys  tadye  faitbfullle 
Ne  loueth  two,  ne  loueth  three ; 
Ne  leman  coueteth  ywia, 
Save  ahe  who'a  troth  *8  yplyghted  hys. 

JSUAM   MoiriOT.   POQaTSBHTB    CbJITOBT. 

'  BsrrsR,'  said  the  Poet  to  himself, '  better  a  donkey  which  will  carry 
me^  than  an  Arabian  which  throws  mei^  Now  ^is  was  a  proverb 
which  he  had  learned  in  Spain.  Saying  this,  he  left  the  boudoir  of  the 
Countess  Clementine,  and  went  to  take  supper  with  a  black-ejed  maiden 
who  was  not  of  noble  birth.  ^ 

For  the  Countess  was  that  evening  in  her  *  tantrums^  Every  pretty 
woman  has  a  right  to  be  in  them  occoMonally. 

She  has  the  right  by  usage  and  custom,  by  will  and  way,  de  fure 
divino  et  jure  gentium^  by  authority,  prescription,  and  precedential  con- 
firmativeness.    And  the  Countess  was  pretty,  very  pretty. 

But  alas,  my  ducks  1  of  what  use  is  loveliness  when  it  ceases  to  excite 
love  f  or  of  comeliness  when  a  lover  is  determined  to  yo?  None^  none^ 
none.    Fair  maiden,  hie  thee  hence;  the  bells  are  ringing — Nun! 

*  The  green-wood  echo,  the  rain-bow  gay, 
And  woman'a  beauty,  aoon  paaa  away.* 

Perhaps,  after  all,  —  who  knows  ?  —  feminine  beauty  is  only  a  flickering 
deception —  a  gilded,  gleaming  zero  —  the  aureole  of  Folly  I 

Wrbn  maidena  stand  in  dancing  row, 

The  (hirest  leads  the  floor ; 
When  goslinga  to  the  mill-pond  go, 

The  flrat  one  walka  befisre. 

And  perhaps  .... 

—  Now  may  I  become  the  prey  (gloves  and  all)  of  the  biggest  bug- 
a-boo  that  ever  prowled  in  Moloch's  nursery,  if  I  work  any  longer  on  this 
in&mous  sentence  —  this  cursed  train  of  nonsense  t 


And  the  author  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Or  some  body  else  was  as 
good  for  him.  For  every  other  leaf  of  the  manuscript  has  been  torn 
Ottt,  for  the  purpose  of  forming,  from  the  delicately  and  daintily-bound 
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Tolume,  an  album  or  scrap-book,  on  wbose  alternate  pages  have  been 
pasted  scraps  of  poetry,  with  other  fragments,  fractionments  and  fig- 
ments of  light  literature.  And  the  next  page  reads  as  follows — albeit^ 
somewhat  carelessly  written : 

O  V  B  B  T  U  B  B-B  X  V  a  H  I  X  . 

(S<mnd$from  Home.^ 

Music  aweet, 
PassiDg  fleets 
Bid  Memory  wak«n 

Har  loTBliaat  drvsm, 
BrRTe  ahoats  ob  the  moantain 

Sweet  aongs  by  ibe  atream 
Yet  no  Tlaion  of  beaaty 

In  memory  o«n  live, 
Unleas  woman  In  spirit 

Th»  impreaa  doth  giv«. 

iSuritM  Air.    Jodeln.) 

Mr  love  ia  yoong,  my  love  is  (klr, 
Her  fbot-step  light  as  sammer  air ; 
Saeh  beamy  well  my  aool  might  move, 
And  yet  His  not  for  this  ( love. 

Laj  to,  la,  li  u  va  ! 

My  love  ia  young,  bat  pasaing  wise ; 
She  reads  my  first  thoughts  in  mine  eyes : 
When  I  in  hers  'Will  reader  be, 
'  Oh,  naught  but  love  I  there  can  aee. 

La,U,la  —  liolaI 

And  thia  I  mark  and  thia  I  know, 
She  leama  my  deeds  where'er  I  go , 
And  this  I  too  can  w^l  deacrv, 
T%at  9k»  is  sharper  far  than  I ! 

Oh,  happy  ahould  lh«  lover  be 
Whoae  sweet-heart  has  more  sense  than  he ; 
*  The  soul  of  love  ho  ne*er  has  known 

Who  lovea  for  beaaty's  sake  alone. 

La,  la^la  —  laliuva! 

And  on  the  next  page  the  original  narrative  again  appears.  What  part 
or  portion  thereof  is  covered  up  by  the  preceding  poetry,  I  know  not 
Paste,  like  Brommel's  starch,  plays  ihe  Devil  —  occasionally.  And  thus 
the  tale  runs  on : 

*  Jeanne!'  said  the  Countess  to  her  maid,  after  she  had  fretted, 
hummed,  laughed,  cried,  and  admired  her  ring,  with  the  remarkably 
small  white  fingers  which  adorned  it — *  Jeanne,  in  which  direction  did 
the  gentleman  depart  ? ' 

*  up  the  street,  Madame ;  up — for  I  saw  him  1 ' 

'And  he  saw  thee,  too,  I  dare  say  ? '  To  this  question  Jeanne  replied 
with  the  French  expression  of  ^Parbleu/^  Correctly  speaking,  she 
should  have  said,  ^Edepol ! '  or,  *  By  Apollo  I '  or,  perhaps,  ^By  PMuxP 
since  that  is  the  classic  origin  of  the  gentle  oath.  But  Jeanne  was  not 
invariably  correct  in  all  her  words  or  actions.  She  had  run  or  been  sent 
on  too  many  of  her  mistress's  love-errands  to  be  over-particular — {Roto 
vaga  virgo  pudiea  est)  —  and  had  unfortunately  never  paid  very  marked 
attention  to  that  passage  of  the  holy  father  and  saint,  Ambrose, 
addressed  to  viigins,  in  which  he  assures  them  that  silence  is  a  synonym 
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for  modesty  and  decency:  ^Claude  vaa  tuum  ne  unguentum  efflttat^ 
claucU  virffinitaUtm  verecundid  loquendi  et  ab^tinentia,^ 

^He  saw  her,'  reflected  the  Countess,  *and  as  soon  as  she  was  kissed 
and  out  of  sight,  he  of  course  turned  and  went  down  in  the  other  direc* 
tion.  For  such  is  human  nature,  and  thus  do  men  deceive  I ' 
•  These  were  her  thoughts,  and  she  really  helieved  that  they  fonned  a 
whole,  entire,  deliberate  conclusion.  But  from  the  deep,  mysterious, 
wonderful  abyss  of  her  woman-soul  rose,  well-nigh  inaudiblj;  the  fiiini, 
feathery  ghost  of  a  conscience-whisper : 

*  For  /  Bboald  bare  done  so  myself.* 

'And  it  was  for  this,'  said  the  Countess  Clementine,  glancing  around 
at  the  room,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  own  beauty  in  the  mirror ; 
'it  was  for  this  that  I  had  Uxis  small  apartment  of  mine  so  daintily 
scrubbed  and  comfortably  warmed.  It  was  for  this,'  continued  she,  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  supper-table,  while  she  inclined  her  beautiful  head  and 
Bwan-like  neck,  sipping,  meanwhile,  like  a  bird,  a  few  drops  of  red  wine 
fifom  a  silver  goblet,  *  3iat  I  ordered  my  best  Burgundy.    For  this ' 

And  lolling  back  luxuriously,  she  turned  to  her  maid  and  said : 

*  Jeanne  I  put  a  stick  an  the  fire  ! ' 


On  the  next  page  sequentially  I  find: 

LOVE      FOR     EVX&( 
'  PsR  Deoa.  ralde  Incundum  •at  ama't'e  muliersa.  ■ecandem  illud  earmen  SaMosli*  poetai 


't)iso«,  bone  clerie*.  Tirslnw  • 

Qnare  ■ciunt  dulcia  oacula  prnatare 
Juventutem  floridaxn  tuum  oonaerrare.' 

'Quia  amor  ctiit  charltaa.  «t  Daua  «at  oharltaat  ergtH  »Bor  non  ma<ar«a«   Rolaatia  mihl  iUa4 
arsumeotum*  SriBTOL.  OaeoDmoKOic  ViKO»vif.* 

SiKO,  if  ye  will,  of  tbe  banquet-ball, 

Troll  tbe  pralsee  of  card  and  wine ; 
I  bave  measure^  tbe  deptbs  of  ancb  pleasures  all, 
And  still  fbund  tbom  wearisome,  silly,  and  small, 

Unless  some  young  beauty  toucbed  glass  witb  mine. 

Drink,  drink,  drink,  tin  ye  roll  on  tbe  floor ! 

Play,  play,  plav.  till  ye  've  swept  the  field !  ; 

But  flVe  minutes'  lore,  though  quicklT  o'er, 
Is  worth,  ye  will  grant,  Ats  thousand  times  mors 

Then  all  that  Bacchus  or  chance  can  yield. 

Long  Utc  tbe  glass,  with  its  morning-beam ! 

Long  lire  g(K)d  fbllowa,  whererer  they're  flmnd ' 
But  what  were  tbe  sea,  if  no  sun-ligbt  gleam 
E'er  flashed  on  its  darkness,  e'er  wakened  its  dream, 

Or  guided  tbe  gay  barks  which  cirde  it  round  t 

But  here  and  there  dotb  tbe  wine-berry  grow ; 

Beautv  all  over  tbe  earth  I  find ; 
Languishing  eyes,  ^niong  the  high  and  low  — 
More  of  them,  too,  as  older  I  grow ; 

For  lore  neTer  leaTea  a  good  fellow  behind. 

•  '  Bt  tbe  godai   bat  it  la  a  pl»>.aaa&t  ttilog  to  lova  woman,  according  to  that  aong  of  tlie  poet 
Samuel  i 

*  Lkakk,  O  \t>\\j  student  friend,  to  love  the  ladiei  dearly!  , 

Pot  then  tbedmrltnf  little  aoula  will  kiaa  you  ao  alneerely.      ^ 
▲nd  Toutli  will  ever  glide  along  right  merrily  and  cbeerly.' 

■For  love  is  charity,  and  Ood  la  charity  a  therefore  ia  love  no  evil  thing.    Settle  me   that  aifu- 
meot  •  *  Ulkiob  tov  Hum». 
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The  beat  of  hearu  and  the  best  of  liTea 

The  beat  of  songa  were  all  born  of  love ; 
And  the  beat  of  good  fellowa  are  maids  and  wivea ; 
And  the  merriest  laugh  la  where  Cupid  thrlTea, 
In  the  kitchen  below  or  the  hall  above. 


AND  found  that  he  had  indeed  gained  a  loes  by  jumping  from  the 

patrician  frying-pan  into  a  plebeian  fire ;  or  from  aristocratic  fume  into  a 
vulgar  flame^  as  the  Romans  termed  it  For  actresses  are  but  asheis 
daxiseuses  but  dust,  grisettes  but  gimcracks,  all  maidens  but  mortals ;  and 
a  love  of  low  degree  can  demi-devil  it  like  a  duchess — particularly  with 
a  gentleman  to  whom  the  dew-impearled  eye  of  beauty  is  ever-moving, 
be  it  in  Mav,  Marian,  or  aa  empress. 

Upon  which  point  of  the  womanly-weakness  of  these  poor  girls,  a 
reflection  strikes  me.  It  hath  been  usual  to  compare  all  such  and  similar 
to  butter-flies,  which  flutter  with  wings  of  crimson-golden  sheen  throu^ 
the  sun-shine  and  over  the  flowers  of  life.  But  if  so,  they  are  inverted 
butter-flies.  For  that  beautiful  bird,  from  a  worm  or  5u^,  (as  American 
children  term  all  creeping  insects,)  becomes  the  tenant  of  a  cocoon,  and 
eventually  a  fluttering  beauty.  But  the  ornamental  pets  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  generally  retrograde  degradingly  from  a  state  of  quivering  love- 
hness  and  youthful  winginess  to  the  condition  of  the  cocoon,  and  eventu- 
ally that  of  the  hue  —  I  mean,  of  course,  to  a  dull,  unprofitable  middle- 
age,  and  a  weary,  Uioughtless  decrepitude. 

He  received  but  a*  dull  greeting,  found  that  a  string  of  the  love- 
lute  was  broken,  a  seal  of  the  soul-flask  opened,  and  drank  a  draught  of 
wine  which  made  him  recall,  with  bitter  regret^  the  Burgundy  and  bright 
eyes  of  the  Countess. 

Thk  next  page  being  pasted  over  and  adorned  with  the  ballad  of 

THE  COUNT  AND  THE    ORISETTE. 

It  may  not  be  —  It  may  not  be ; 
Life  ia  too  abort  to  waate  with  thee ; 
I  claim  no  hand  which  weara  no  glove — 
So  (kre  thee  well|  thou  vulgar  love. 

I  own  that  thou  art  very  Iklr, 
Bat  bad  thy  taate  and  worae  thy  air ; 
While  every  varied  glance  and  amile 
Hinu  at  an  education  vile. 

^  In  vain  I  aeek,  f>om  da^  to  day, 

A  trace  of  aomething  dutmguie : 
Such  trace  in  thee  no  aonl  could  find, 
In  form  or  foature,  atyle  or  mind. 

Whv  vTilt  thou  e*er  my  aoul  diatreaa 

By  thy  oon-fbund-ed  taate  In  dresa  I 

A  garnet  robe — an  orange  ahoe, 

And  (kcing  green — good  heavana ! — with  bhu  ! 

Thy  lipa  are  like  an  openinc  roae, 
But,  Dieu!  when  onee  the  floweret  blowa, 
Oh,  then  thy  voice,  in  draadAil  ahont, 
Fliea  like  aome  vulgar  insect  out. 

I  deemed  that  love  had  power  to  change, 
And  lift  above  her  low-bonM«nge 
One  who  no  taste  la  perftmiea  had. 
Save  for  patehoiiU atrong  and  bad! 
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And  now,  tbon  lost  one,  Aire  thee  well ! 
At  nobler  shrines  my  love  1 11  tell ; 
Lost,  lost  for  ever— must  it  bet 
Lost  to  good-style,  good-taste,  and — me  / 


—  Therefobk,  Jeanne,  let  one  of  our  servants  run  to  the  apartnnnta  of 
the  Sieur  d'Adelstein,  and  tell  bis  valet  that  his  master's  patron,  the 
Bishop,  is  dangerously  ill,  and  desires  to  see  him  immediately.  If  he 
be  in  the  town,  that  valet  will  find  him ;  if  he  find  him,  he  will  first  re- 
turn to  his  own  house ;  if  he  return  to  his  own  bouse,  he  must  needs 
pass  our  door ;  and  if  he  pass  our  door,  do  thou  tell  him  —  any  fib  thou 
pleasest  which  will  make  him  mount  the  stairs ! ' 

And  the  Countess,  having  given  out  her  orders  with  the  precision  of 
a  General,  f^ll  back,  lounging  voluptuously  on  her  throne-like  bo&, 
drawing  up  the  ermine  around  her  splendid  snow-white  shoulders,  and 
wondenng  (as  did  Jeanne  for  three  seconds  ere  she  left  the  room)  where 
on  earth  he  could  find  a  more  magnificent  bust  whereon  to  pillow  his 
good-for-nothing  head.  Yet  I  never  regarded  her  as  a  vain  woman,  nor 
was  she  practically  half  as  vain  as  her  lover. 

Nature  had  gifted  her  with  great  amiability,  wonderful  beauty,  ready 
wit,  and  a  certain  modicum  of  energy.  The  World  had  increased  these 
gifts,  and  to  the  increase  thereof  had  added  experience.  The  Flesh  had 
granted  her  charity,  and  The  Devil  a  spice  of  coquetry,  rather  too  muoh 
philosophy,  and  a  penchant  for  light  literature  f—  Adelstein,  the  poet, 
being  her  last  essay  in  the  latter  article. 

^  For  there  is  many  a  good  thing  in  the  literary  way,'  said  she,  'whioh 
never  went  to  press.  Great  aro  the  sins  of  omission :  Let  us  patronize 
Genius ! ' 


Attbr  which  expression  comes  a  poem,  entitled 


WOMAN     8      WILL 

*  Com  la  mnijiir  y  el  <lm*To 
No  te  buries,  compftuerol ' 

*Coinpaxiion  mine,  ridloule  not  money  or  woman  ! 

'  Mart  s  charm  is  round  thee, 

Many  a  spell  bath  bound  thee ! 
Though  awhile  I  give  thee  leave  to  range, 

Soon,  thy  wild  flight  o'er, 

Soon,  no  more  a  rover. 
Back  thou  It  fly,  and  never  dare  to  change. 

If  thou  will  go  flutter 

Here  and  there,  to  utter 
Burning  vows  to  all  with  wanton  will  — 

But  thou  canst  not  leave  me ; 

No  —  noronce  deceive  me  ; 
And  in  chains  I  hold  thee  captive  atUl ! 

To  some  love  enchantiog 

Every  favor  granting. 
Go  and  sigh— I  bid  thee— 'tis  in  vain ! 

For  no  troman  clever 

Lost  a  lover  ever. 
When  she  teiUed  to  hold  him  in  her  chain. 

She  who 's  sure  of  winning 

When  the  game's  beginning. 
Throws  away,  of  coarse,  a  stake  or  two ; 

But  when  higher  aiming, 

Bent  on  bolder  gaming, 
Back  they  come,  and  then  sh«  holds  them  tra* 
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The  which  verses  may  be  eitiher  said  or  sung;  but  if  tiie  latter,  it  is 
respectfully  suggested  by  Meister  Karl  that  it  be  done  to  the  air  of  La 
demiere  Pensee  de  Voth  Weber,  vulgarly  known  as  Von  Weber's  Last 
Waltz. 


Panting,  penitent,  puzzled,  and  appearing  somewhat  pygmean,  (or 
looking  'smaU,')  the  poet  Franciscus  de  AdeMein  stood  in  the  presence 
of  her  whom  he  had  so  weakly  endeavored  to  cruelly  deceive.  He  had 
been  summoned  most  opportunely  from  the  dwelling 'of  his  bkck-eyed 
pet  — just  at  the  instant  when  he  was  thoroughljr  ennuiySe,  and  weary 
of  her  airs  —  and,  consequently,  when  he  had  relapsed*  into  a  heart-felt 
fit  of  penitent  devotion  to  the  splendid  Countess. 

This  she  knew,  as  any  woman  would  have  known  it,  from  his  air. 
And  certainly,  since  the  Uountess  had  been  a  Wotnan,  (it  happened  on 
her  eighteenth  birth-day,  as  she  said,)  she  had  never  appeared  so  melt- 
ingly  beautiful  as  at  this  moment ;  and  this  sh^  knew  also,  though  I  can- 
not tell  you  myself  how  she  learned  it,  for  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is  well 
for  me  that  such  was  indeed  the  case,  since  it  enables  me  to  put  my 
poet  before  you  in  the  most  penitent,  b^garly,  love-struck  attitude  pos- 
sible. It  was  not  even  necessary  to  comment  upon  his  reappearance. 
The  lady  felt  this,  and  fixing  ttpon  him  a  long,  deep,  mysterious  glance, 
exclaimed : 

*  Jeanne,  you  may  leave  the  room  I ' 

To  do  this,  it  was,  however,  requisite  to  look  from  Adeistdn  t6  the 
pretty  soubrette.    She  found  it  hardest  to  glance  gravely  at  the  latter. 

*Sit  down,'  she  exclaimed — *here,  by  me  I  Nau^ly  boy,  where 
has  he  been  ?    Out  in  all  the  rain,  too !' 

[It  is  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  announce  to  the  reader 
that  the  poem  which  was  pasted  on  this  page  came  off,  leaving  the  prose 
in  a  tolerably  legible  condition.] 

'Adelstein,'  said  his  lady,  *  in  .one  word,  where  have  you  been  !* 

'  I  have  been,'  replied  he,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  into  the  fire,  at 
the  Countess's  feet,  and  aU  around  the  room,  in  search  of  a  lie :  'I  have 
been  —  at — the  cafe.' 

'  If  you  have,'  she  replied,  ^  you  did  not  remain. there  long.  Adelstein ! ' 
she  repeated,  placing  her  hand  as  it  were  inadvertently  among  some  ar- 
ticles of  the  toilette  which  lay  near  on  a  table,  and  tiben  affectionately 
putting  it  on  his  bosom  —  ^Adelstein, jrou  have  been  making  love— r a 
preat  deed  of  love — to  some  body  else.' 

And  waxing  confident  in  her  assertions,  she  added : 

*  To  some  woman  I '  .  • 

Horror-struck  at  the  accusation,  he  started  back  with  an  air  of  lioly 

innocence. 

'To  a  woman,*  she  continued,  'with  black  hair.    See  there ! ' 
Saying  this,  she  pointed  to  a  black  hair-pin  which  stuck  in  the  lappel 

of  his  coat,  and  had  evidently  been  transferred  accidentally,  in  a  warm 

embrace,  from  some  feminine  head. 
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^Tkat/*  he  eidaimed,  *ohI  that  must  have  come  from  your  own 
iiesseB,  of  oouisel' 

'  My  hxdfj  &he  answered, '  is  light — and  my  hair-pins  are  all  composed 
of  silver,  sold,  or  similar  costly  ingredients.' 

Adelstem  here  began  to  feel  as  if  the  last  plank  were  giving  way  be- 
neath him,  and  already  experienced  in  imagination  a  rush  as  of  man^  cool 
spiritual  waters  over  his  devoted  head.  Almost  dead  with  disappoint- 
ment and  shame,  he  cast  himself  back  on  a  sofa,  exclaiming : 

*AU  is  lost— lost  1' 

'  Oh,  not  all,'  exclaimed  Clementine ;  '  you  mtui  call  once  in  a  while 
on  me — say,  once  a  month.  You  poets  are  such  disiinguU  visitors 
that  it  would  never  do  to  lose  you  entirely.' 

<  Had  she  been  angry,'  thought  he, '  I  would  have  trusted  to  regain 
her  love.    But  this  badinage  is  death.' 

And  turning  somewhat  pale  and  heart-sick,  he  exclaimed : 

*  Faxewell,  Clementine.  God  knows  that  I  have  deserved  all  this  and 
more.    But  oh  I  I  have  ever  loved  you — indeed,  I  have ! ' 

And  he  turned  to  depart.  But  at  the  door  he  heard  the  rustle  of  a 
silken  skirt  *  behind  him  —  saw  a  small  white  hand  steal  over  his 
shoulder  —  fi^t  the  bru§h  of  perfumed  curls  against  his  cheek 

Adekteb^  was  a  gentleman^  and  consequentfy^  did  tiot  at  this  instant 
affect,  as  most  gentkmen  would  have  done,  an  anger  or  indifference  he 
did  not  feel.  ,He  knew  that  he  was  horribly  guilty,,  and  had  been  nobly 
Ibrgiven.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  her 
hand  asi.she  exclaimed : 

>  Will  he  be  good,  and  not  go  any  more  to  visit  naughty  little  girls 
with  black  hair  I'  

•  Of  the  niext  (and  last)  page,  reader,  I  find  this  ballad : 

▲far,  afkr 

Shine  moon  aad  star : 

How  dim  they  ore ! 
Rise,  love,  and  leave  me— the  dear  night  ia  o*er : 
HaMe  auroagh  the  garden  •.-  remember  the  door ! 
.  Cool  hlowa  the  morning-wind,  flower-life  to  me : 
Adieu  to  the  atar^light,  to  love-light,  and  thee ! 

▲wav,  away, 

Ere  break  of  day — 

Tboo  caaat  not  atay ! 
In  velvet-black  darkneaa,  in  ailenee  and  night, 
I  dtiU  aaw  thee  gleaming,  my  anaw-love-^my  wUla. 
IT  inmid-night,  deep  mid-night,  I  atUl  aaw  thee  near, 
Oh,.Dow  eomdat  thou  hide  if  the  day-light  were  heraf 

Far  gleama  the  dawn, 

Ita  Irat  robe  drawn  — 

Thou  msat  be  gone ! 
fof  'neath  yon  pale  atar  a  roae-beam  I  aee ; 
Light  ahould  ne'er  ahine  upon  kiaaea  fttun  tMaa: : 
C<Nd  ia  the  moon,  but  a  mooa-lova  ia  warm ; 
Weaker  a  aun-love,  and  broken  Ita  charm. 

And  now— thou  rt  flown  1 
I  count  alone 
The  Joya  we  ve  known. 
XoTo  ia  our  tme  Ufe,  and  life  cannot, die ; 
.  Love  givea  a  new  life,  ere  life  paasea  by: 
Bra  thou  dldat  love  ma,  bnt  one  lilb  waa  niiia ; 
Now  I  have  two  avea,  for  that  lUb  ia  thine. 
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pray, 


DBVOTBD  TO  THB  PRlMJtPLBS  OV  *9dl   TBM  OOltSTITOTtOlt  OV  THB  •T4TB  OV  VBW-roRKt   THX  VOT7ft«a 
OF  JOLTt   I-trB.  I.iaaRTr,t.ITBBATORB.  ADTBBTlBSMBVTa,  AVO   A  •TAI(BAa»  OOBABKCT. 


1£AT    1.  1653. 


WA6STAFF,   Editor. 


CI  RK  E  LATE! 


HAVE    WE    A    BAREBONE   AMONG    USf 


A  TRULY  astounding  toptic  to 
be  onto  any  tappis;  and  the 
question  has  now  been  discussed  by 
public  curiosity  to  such  a  surfeiting 
acmy  that  we  no  longer  forbear  it 
fro'm  OUT  columes  out  of  personal 
discretionary  motives  to  Lkwt  Na- 
poleon, who  has  got  a  hard  enough 
row  to  hoe  without  our  stirring  up 
his  people  by  inflammation  appeals. 
Our  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that 
*Thb  Staff'  is  not  afeerd  to  speak 
out  when  the  time  comes,  fro  con^ 
or  nem  can,  or  crim  cofiy  as  the  case 
may  be.  We  have  been  accused 
of  timidity,  which  is  without  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation,  except  our 
nose  was  once  pinched,  if  we  remem- 
ber right,  wholly,  however,  g^on 
politiSd  grownda  ;  an  offence  which 
we  regret  that  we  did  not  more 
summerly  resent  it;  but  we  let  it 
slip  by  until  it  was  too  late.  A  man 
who  will  pull  the  nose  of  a  gentie- 
man  is  scarcely  worthy  of  notice, 
and  only  competent  to  be  treated 
with  silent  contemp.  K  you  kick 
him,  it  will  only  raise  his  inflated 
opinion  of  himself,  puff  out  his 
cheeks  like  a  sweltering  frog,  to  an 
almost  exorbitant  pitch  of  vanity. 
Let  him  alone ;  but  if  he  repeats 


the  office  —  mark  what  we  say,  if 
he  repeats  the  office — then  come 
down  upon  him  in  a  tremendous 
article,  and  there  will  not  be  the 
smallest  iota  of  a  grease-spot  left. 
He  will  come  to  you,  and  apologize 
gentiemanly  for  what  he  done,  sub- 
scribe for  your  paper,  and  go  away 
well  satisfy,  while  you  sit  in  the 
sanctum  laughing  at  him.  This  is 
better  than  going  to  Law.  liVher- 
ever  you  go,  do  n't  go  to  Law.  It 's 
a  long  road,  and  a  tremenjus  quan- 
tity of  toll-gates  by  the  way.  We 
would  rather  be  Mcked,  by  a  long 
shot,  so  far  as  any  actooal  suffering 
is  concerned.  Thank  fortune,  we 
were  whipped  sound  enough  at 
school  to  make  us  tolerably  tough 
on  that  score. 

But  we  must  come  back  to  what 
we  was  saying,  and  that  is,  that  we 
do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  peroba- 
ble  to  give  offence  to  those  interest- 
ed by  saying  what  we  doo  think 
about  this  Bareboke  controversy ; 
a  toptic  which  appears  to  be  gra- 
dooelly'swallowing  up,  if  we  might 
so  express  it,  into  a  universal  vorax, 
every  other  prominen  toptic  of  the 
day ;  the  appointments  of  General 
PiBROE,  President  of  the  Uniteden 
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Statesen;  the  oollectorship  of  this 
town;  Hard-shell,  Soft-shell,  and 
Augustus  Schell  ;  John  Van  Bku- 
R£N,  what  he  said  on  the  steam- 
boat; Barn-burners,  Hunkers,  Sil- 
ver-grays, Renters  and  Aunty-rent- 
ers ;  Aldermen's  troubles  about  the 
tea-room,  and  as  to  what  they  done 
as  to  a  rail-road  through  our  princi- 
pal thoroughfare  —  we  got  them 
there!  —  as  well  as  about  all  the 
news  from  Australia,  Galifomia,  and 
Chrystal  Palace,  which,  by  the  way, 
we  cheerfully  recommend  to  all  our 
fellow-citizen  and  to  all  strangers 
from  adjunct  towns,  as  perobable  to 
be  a  most  interesten  exhibition, 
which  even  church-members  may 
most  properly  visit  without  offence 
to  the  Deity,  and  let  them  not  have 
any  scruple.  It  won't  do  them  no 
harm,  although  it  is  a  sort  of  amuse- 
ment, and  may  be  objected  to  by 
some  on  that  ground.  . 

Moreover,  mis  Barebonb  ques- 
tion, within  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks  from  which  we  have  entirely 
from  motives  of  Pollycy  abstained 
from  it,  is  swallowing  up  other  impor- 
tant toptics  engro^ied  by  the  press, 
such  as  Gardiner's  Trial ;  [this  indi- 
vidooal  got  a  half-a-million  of  Dol- 
lars out  of  our  Government,  in  lieu 
of  a  Silver-Mind  in  Mexico,  which 
could  not  be  tracked  out  to  his  ap- 
propriate spot  after  a  careful  Sii^ 
vey,  he  being  originally  a  Dentist, 
and  this  the  richest  plug  of  leaf 
which  was  ever  put  into  Uncle 
Samuel's  tooth:  it  will  be  wery 
hard  to  {m>ve  any  thing  agin  the 
Doctor,  and  he  will  pocket  the 
money,  and  establish  his  Reputation 
as  a  nret-rate  Dentist,  and  Mr.  Pea- 
body  will  employ  him.]  ( And  this 
controversy  also  swallow  up  Mr. 
HuNTSH,  what  kind  of  language  he 
made  ust  of;  arrest  of  Rubsel 
Smub,  Member  of  Assembly,  for 
oontemp  of  that  Body;  whatMr« 


Smith  said  by  way  of  rejoinder ;  the 
destroy  of  the  dry-goods  in  our 
streets  by  clouds  of  dust ;  what  is 
the  ust,  say  we,  of  a  Croton,  if  it  can- 
not play  at  the  very  time  when  it  is 
wanted  to  play  ?  Horace  Grebly, 
what  he  keeps  continooaly  saying 
in  the  ''Tribune'*  newspaper  about 
the  Main  Law,  (and  if  Horace  has 
his  own  way  he  will  entirely  put  a 
stop  to  the  sale  of  suppostitious  bquor 
in  this  kedntry,  which  has  reacned 
a  most  disgusting  extent :  success  to 
him,  say  we,  akhough  that  occar 
sionally  tippling  at  a  littie  good 
liquor,  by  way  of  a  change,  might 
possibly  do  some  good  to  those  who 
are  befitted  to  benefit  thereby, 
but  even  this  we  somewhat  doubt 
it ;  and  then  the  Hippodrome,  of 
which  we  should  like  to  see  a  man 
onto  the  backt  of  an  ostrish,  or  run- 
ning a  Roman  Chariot  Race  driven 
by  women  presumptible  of  a  fair 
character.  All  this,  we  say,  swal- 
low up  entirely  by  the  all-engross^ 
ing  domain  of  the  controversy, 

Have  we  a  Babebone  among 
usf 

Have  we  ?  We  should  think  we 
have,  or  oughter,  because  we  pro- 
duce every  thing  among  us,  no  mat- 
ter what  commodity  it  may  happen 
to  be;  and  why  not  a  Barebonb 
among  the  Rest  \  We  wish  to  pie- 
sent  very  clearly  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Perobably  it  may  not  be  un- 
beknown to  many  of  our  reading 
community,  that  many  years  ago^ 
in  the  last  century,  there  lived  in  a 
town  of  France  a  leading  indivi- 
dooal  entitied  the  Sixteen  Lbwy, 
aria$  Barebonb,  quite  rich,  in  fiick 
the  king  of  that  territory,  which 
is  about  as  Big  as  our  State  of  Ar^ 
kansaw  in  the  Far  West,  more  or 
less,  (although  thero  was  more 
people  in  the  former,  by  halQ 
who  was  lynched  by  his  executoia, 
the  same  as  we  do  now  for  hone- 
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stealing  by  the  mob  in  onr  Cal- 
ifornia. A  most  nnriffliteous  pro- 
ceeding !  contrary  to  ail  order;  but 
flometimes  mistakes  will  happen 
in  the  best-regoolated  families,  both 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
Hiey  did  the  same  thing  with 
Charles  in  England,  at  a  time,  too, 
when  they  had  oughter  known  bet- 
ter; cut  nis  head  off;  treated  him 
according  to  Ivnch-law;  and  we 
wish  that  our  JBunkimi  Press  had 
been  in  action  at  that  time,  that  we 
might  have  gin  them  a  rub.  Such 
a  thing  would  not  have  been 
done  in  our  Arkansaw  Legislature 
even  to  this  day,  where  they  have 
never  gone  furder  than  murdering  « 
House^peaker  with  a  Bowie-mfe, 
and  that  not  without  great  provocar 
tion,  always  honestly  in  the  open 
day.  '  But  mind  you,  the  Insuigent 
WAS  expelled  by  us  from  all  the  pri- 
vilege of  Uie  House  for  the  offence, 
and  that  instantimo.  He  had  to 
walk;  but  in  France  and  Enelan 
the  insurgen  manage  to  hold  ror  a 
time  the  reins. 

Well,  they  done  as  well  as  they 
could  for  the  time  being,  we  sup- 
pose, according  to  the  emergency, 
the  same  as  our  Arkansaw  or  CaU- 
fomia  people  have  done,  and  that  -is 
the  only  excuse  that  we  can  foige 
for  them.  Let  us  aU  judge  one 
another,  as  we  judge,  and  not  look 
through  a  differen  pair  of  specta- 
kels,  or  mediums!  That's  the 
point  When  the  Lswr  Barebonx 
died,  he  left  a  little  boy  arter  him 
named  Dorfin,  a  sweet  little  Mow, 
who  had  the  scrofula,  as  most  all 
the  King^s  of  Europ's  children 
have,  which  eat  up  his  knees,  and 
kept  him  confined  to  the  house. 
He  boarded  at  a  Cobler  boarding- 
house,  kept  by  a  mian  named  Simon, 
who  treated  poor  little  Dorfin  like 
a  brute,  although  he  oughter  been 
rocked  in  a  gold  cradle.    Such  is 


the  mutation  of  human  a£birs ;  bat 
the  fack  is  the  FVench  folks  at  that 
time  were  on  a  bloody  spree,  and 
they  meant  to  have  it  out 

Arter  a  while  they  got  up  a  story 
that  little  Dorfin  could  not  stand 
the  scrofula  no  longer,  and  he  gin  out, 
as  it  was  a  wonder  that  the  clSd  had 
not  done  before.  Howsever,  here  *8 
where  the  wonder  begins ;  for  some 
say  that  Dorfin  did  n't  die,  but  got 
over  it,  and  is  alive  when  our  sheet 
goes  to  press;  and  if  so,  there  is 
some  money  comin'  to  him;  and 
what  is  more,  he  is  now  living  in 
this  very  place,  named  BIr.  Wil- 
UAMs,  to  whom  all  letters  respect- 
fally  requested  to  be  address  to  Mr. 
Hanson,  and  if  he  ever  gets  hia 
money,  it  will  be  owing  to  what  Mr. 
Hanson  done  for  him.  Mr.  Han- 
son think  that  he  has  proved  con- 
clusive in  Putnam  Magazine  that 
Mr.  WiLUABiB  is  the  yerr  identidem 
Dorfin,  and  Doctor  Hawkes,  of 
our  place,  who  is  quite  a  good 
speaker,  when  he  chooses  to  exert 
Imnseh^  having  a  voice  of  more  than 
ordinary  pitch — those  who  have  not 
heard  the  Doctor  had  better  em- 
brace an  eariy  opportunity  of  so 
doing,  as' we  think  they  would  be 
gratmed — Doctor  Hawkks,  who 
knows  history,  because  he  has  wrote 
it  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  he 
thinks  that  Mr.  Hanson  is  not  fup 
out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Hanson 
usually  assists  the  Doctor  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  but  in  this  case  the 
Doctor,  who  is  a  clever  soul,  and 
always  willin  to  do  what  he  can  for 
a  fellow-mortal,  comes  in  to  assist 
Mr.  HaIitson,  because  he  think  he 
needs  assisUmce,  which  we  are  per- 
fectiy  willing  toadmii  that  he  doa 
so;  and  one  "good  turn  deserve 
another.  Betwixt  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Hanson,  which  is  lik^  bein  be- 
tween two  genial  fires,  of  whidi  the 
Doctor  makes  the  most  btaee,  on  or 
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dinary  occasionB,  but  if  he  don't  look 
out  for  his  laurels  we  are  afeerd  that 
Hanson  will  outshine  him  —  ([they 
say  that  Putnam  has  most  kindly 
volunteered  to  pay  Hanson  two  hun- 
dred pound  for  that  article,  in  con- 
sequens  of  which  report  his  people 
wiU  not  raise  his  celery)  —  we  say, 
in  consequens,  we  do  hope  that  the 
DoRFiN  will  come  out  square  in  this 
matter,  and  force  the  Assiknees  to 
footrup  the  bill,  which  has  been 
running  on  at  compound  interest 
and  advertised  in  the  French  '  Flag- 
Staffs  '  ever  since.  This  would  have 
the  effeck  to  send  Lewy  Napolbon 
back  to  the  fortress  of  Ham,  which 
is  a  much  stronger  fortress  than  his 
present  strong-hold  in  the  affections 
of  the  French  populace,  who  wont 
stand  him  long  without  he  will  gin 
'em  a  few  pic-nics  onto  the  Alps,  or 
a  few  toastings  in  the  Desert,  or  in 
the  Kremlin,  like  his  uncle  done; 
and  so  bring  the  Dorfin  into  pos- 
session of  his  property. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  toptic, 
Have  vr b  a  Dolphin  among  us  f 
which  we  will  consider  briefly,  as 
the  other  press  have  had  their  say. 
It  would  n^t  at  all  surprise  us  if  we 
actooally  had.  It  looks  very  much 
like  it,  and  this  Dolphin,  or  Bare- 
BORE,  we  do  n't  care  which,  is  Mr. 
Williams,  who  was  raised  by  a 
squaw  after  Simon  gin  him  up,  till 
he  was  ready  for  preaching,  which 
he  did  among  the  Ingens.  We 
haven't  seen  yet  any  good  reply 
to  Mr.  Hanson.  The  distinguish 
Western  Lawyer  do  n't  amount 
to  any  thing.  He  merely  says, 
*Pooh!  pooh!'  to  every  thing, 
and  that  through  three  long  col- 
nmes  of  'poohs.'  We  guess  he's 
a  skeptical  turn  of  mind.  If 
there 's  any  think  in  his  letter,  it  is, 
that  he  knows  Mr.  Wiluams  and 
that  he  dooB  look  like  an  Ii\gen. 
We  think  that  we  could  settle  that 


Sint  in  the  twinklin  of  an  eye.  'V^ill 
[r.  Wiluamb  do  us  the  favor  to  step 
round  to  our  offis,  and  if  there 's  any 
Ingen  blood  in  his  face  we  will  teU 
him  so.  Ingen  liniments  \&  as  strong 
as  Barbbone  ;  we  do  n't  care  how 
many  generations.  Then,  agin,  the 
Duke  dx  Joinvil  don't  say  any 
thing,  as  we  heerd  tell  that  Mr. 
Putnam  had  a  letter  from  the  Duke 
contradicting,  but  if  so  the  letter 
must  be  marked  'private,'  and  so 
that  long  talk  on  the  steam-boat 
with  the  rniNCE,  where  the  Dorfin 
was  sitting  onto  a  barrel,  hold  good. 
But  what  does  Hanson  say,  and 
what  says  Dolphin?  What  Dol- 
phin says  is  nothing  to  nobody,  but 
he  feels  thoroughly  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  is  every  inch  a 
Kinff,  and  if  he  had  his  doos  he 
would  be  preaching  at  Notre-Dam, 
and  hanging  out  his  sign  at  the  Two 
Illeries.  !&  is  at  present  unplea- 
santly sitooated  as  to  the  Williams 
family.  For  the  Wiluamses  say 
if  he  wants  to  condescend  to  the 
strapping  of  loyalty  then  they're 
done  with  him;  and  it  must  be 
WiLLLiMS  or  Dorfin,  one  or 
tother.  What  says  Brother  DoRr 
fin?  Will  he  gin  up  all  pre- 
rogative of  royalhood,  and  be  a 
plain,  unmitigated  Williams  ?  Will 
he  carry  a  pear-shaped  Barebonb 
head  upon  a  ordinary  pair  of  Wil- 
uamses shoulders  ?  or  tell  the  Wil- 
LiAMsss  that  he  knows  how  to 
manage  his  own  geleology  ? 

To  proceed  :  Hanson  makes  out 
a  wery  fair  state  of  the  case — a 
long  chain  of  pretty  eood  links,  but 
some  on  'em  don't  hpid  —  for  in- 
stance, scrofula.  Dorfin's  knees 
eaten  away  with  scrofula  or  king's 
evil,  a  complaint  which  is  found 
in  Europe,  also  in  this  kedntry  : 
J^"  See  our  advertising  columea. 
Now  Mr.  Wiluams'  knees  ar» 
scarred,  but  they  forget  that  he 's  a 
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minister,  and  his  praying  onto  them 
might  account  for  that,  and  would 
be  a  more  consisten  way  of  account- 
ing for  it  I  hare  no  doubt  the  dis- 
tinguish Western  lawyer  will  say 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  whole 
Uniteden  Statesen  whose  knees  are 
seriously  afifected  by  prayinff  onto 
them.  That  there  are  wery  few  in- 
diridooals  whose  piety  thII  hurt 
them,  we  very  free  to  admit,  while 
those  who  make  the  most  noise 
about  religiont  got  about  as  much  as 
that  iron  poker. 

Let  the  knees  go.  It  is  from  this 
wastage  of  the  knees  that  the  fami- 
ly are  called  Bareboke,  while  Dor- 
vin's  father,  because  the  people 
seized  him,  was  also  called  Lewt 
Seize. 

When  the  child  was  sent  over 
from  Europ  two  boxes  sent  with 
him,  containin  medals.  Well,  now, 
if  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
DoRFiN  appears  to  us  that  they 
wouldn't  a- sent  these  coronation 
medals  with  bim,  but  buried  him 
among  the  Ingens  without  any  royal 
marks  save  what  he  carried  on  his 
knees.  But,  since  they  did  send 
them,  Mr.  Williams  oughter  have 
have  held  on  to  those  boxes,  which 
being  without  them,  places  the  ar- 
ffooment  in  a  bad  box.    Here  is 

iust  where  the  chain  was  getting  a 
eetle  strong,  when  away  goes  the 
box,  and  we  got  to  begin  again. 
Then  that  letter  that  he  got  from 
Lewt  Fleep,  King  of  France.  That 
would  have  been  a  great  docooment, 
and  Mr.  Williams  oughter  have 
hung  onto  it  Where  is  it  ?  Burnt 
up  by  accident  If  that  *s  the  way 
the  DoRFiN  takes  care  of  his  thin^, 
he  do  n't  deserve  to  have  them ;  he 
would  lose  his  head,  but  that  appears 
to  be  a  family  failin. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Haksom  says  that 
Dr.  Frakgis  says  that  citizen  Genit 
said  at  Dr.  Hosacks,  it  look  kind 


of  queer ;  but  if  Dr.  Francis  says 
it  was  said  it  was  said,  there  can  be 
no  kind  of  manner  of  doubt  about 
that,  for  the  doctor's  memory  is  as 
good  as  his  doctoring.  He  is  sartin 
to  cure,  only  gin  him  any  thing  like 
a  fiiir  chance.  He  '11  cure  you,  but 
we  ain't  sure  that  he  can  set  this 
argooment  onto  its  legs,  and  we 
shan't  hesitate  to  oontinoo  to  employ 
him  if  he  do  n't 

We  are  waiting  to  hear  what  the 
Prince  ds  Jointil  says-  Why 
do  n't  he  write  to  Putnam,  and  tell 
somethin  about  that  parchment? 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  meat  on  this 
Barebonb  yet,  and  we  should  like 
to  see  it  very  fully  picked,  for  which 
our  columes  are  open.  But  there  is 
one  remarkable  coincident  which 
we  will  present  to  Mr.  Hanson 
which  he  has  skipped  over.  Do  n't 
it  appear  wery  strange  that  the  tribe 
of  Ingens  where  Mr.  Williams  was 
is  called  St.  BegUy  thus  uniting  the 
clerical  character  of  this  descend- 
ant of  St.  Louis  with  his  being  a 
king  ?  We  think  more  of  this  re- 
markable cohincidence  than  all  Mr. 
Hanson's  argooment  put  together ; 
although  we  do  not  wish  to  flatter 
ourselves.  But  our  paper  is  going 
to  press  {  we  have  our  alderman's 
troubles  to  attend  to ;  we  must  leave 
this  Barebone  controversy.  We 
have  done. 


SOROPFULA  OR  EtNG's  EviL. — ^DoCtor 
Elnathan  Wiooinb,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Pezzle  and  Mortar,  Bunkum,  prepares 
and  sells  a  Intment  that  will  affectooate 
a  eertain  cure  for  the  Scrofula  or  Kin^M 
Evil.  The  following  certificate  just  re- 
ceived : 

*  I  hereby  certify  thtt  I  waa  very  stck  with  a 
■welled  head,  which  thedoctora  said  waa  intar- 
nal  aeroffblaofthe  mucous  membrane.  Nouink 
did  n*t  do  me  no  good  te)  I  tried  Dr.  Elsathaji 
WiooiNs'  ^Compound  Klixir  of  Kautuonatim- 
pum,^  which  reduced  my  head  to  the  aiae  oTmy 
hat  in  one  night,  and  I  have  n't  been  a  swell- 
bead  aonce.  Jbrothhail  p.  Psppiit a.' 

P.  S.— None  genuine  without  aumped  with 
Dr.  Wiggina*  coat  of  anna. 
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Thi  ATTOftNCT :  OK  TBB  CoBRBspoNDiif  cx  GT  JoHR  QuoD.    N0W  tsd  RoTlMd  Edition,  wttli 
lUoAUBtionB.    In  one  toI.  :  pp.  384.    If  ew- York :  Sakubl  Huibton,  139  Nusan-st.    1853. 

Tde  earlier  readers  of  the  EniokikbogkeewUI  at  onee  recognize  and  welcome 
the  '  Correspondence  of  John  Qqod  '  in  its  fresh  drees.  Those,  too,  who  were 
fortnnate  enongh  to  become  possessed  of  the  Tolames  of  the  first  edition  before 
it  was  out  of  print,  will  still  be  gratified  to  learn  that  their' fayorite  has  reap- 
peared in  a  new  and  revised  and  stereotyped  form,  in  compliance  with  the  per- 
emptory demand  of  the  public  A  critical  notice  of  this  book  in  the  same  pagea 
in  which  it  originally  appeared,  may  possibly  seem  out  of  place.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  have  been  at  least  quad- 
rupled since  we  commenced  the  publication  of  the  '  Correspondence,'  and  Time» 
which  permits  us  to  jadge  of  ourselves  and  of  our  own  performances  with  impar- 
tiality, should  be  no  less  placable  when  we  undertake  to  examine  the  work  of 
one  of  our  contributors. 

The  'Attorney,'  although  a  work  of  fiction,  is  not^  strictly  speaking,  a  novel  It 
has  not — it  was  not  intended  by  the  author  to  have — the  usual  requisites  of 
commencement,  of  development,  and  rounded  conclusion  which  are  essential  to 
the  romance.  It  is  simply  a  history  in  detail  of  the  attempt  of  an  attorney,  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  to  get  possession  of  the  estate  of  his  client  by  foi^ping 
his  will,  by  which  the  only  child  (a  daughter)  of  the  testator  is  disinherited. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  narrative  is  never  lost  sight  o(  although  the 
clever  introduction  of  the  individuals  of  the  conspiracy  and  their  associates 
serves  to  relieve  the  story  effectually.  We  have  seldom  read  a  book  where  the 
portrayal  of  character  is  so  consistent  throughout,  and  so  true  to  the  real.  The 
fault  of  DioKENs  in  this  particular  is  that  of  exaggeration.  His  villains  are  such 
terribly  awful  and  desperate  wretches,  and  his  good  people  are  to  *  exceeding^' 
good,  and  his  little  girls  are  such  dear  little  creatures^  (one  wants  to  be  contin- 
ually patting  them  on  the  head  and  giving  them  sugar-plums,)  that  we  do  fail 
to  recognize  in  his  pictures  the  real  flesh-and-blood  characteristics  of  the  living; 
whether  good  or  bad.  From  this  criticism  Mr.  Jonir  Qcod  is  essentially  free. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  one  book  elsewhere  bo  mttch 
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faithful  and  effeetiye  portrait-painting  and  such  really  natural  deecription  aa  in 
Ilia  volame. 

Those  fSuniliar  with  scenes  frequented  by  that  dasfl^  will  recognise  Wjlkbo^ 
and  HiQOfl^  and  Rawuet,  aa  familiar  faces.  It  were  a  work  of  supererogatiozk 
to  express  our  admiration  of  the  charaeUritation  of  Bixtxbs^  for  the  name  has, 
since  the  first  publication  of  his  history,  become  a  household-word  in  all  the 
'  places '  where  fast  men  and  their  dogs  most  do  congregate.  For  once,  LAKDsua 
most  succumb.  The  pen  of  John  Quod  has  riyalled  his  pencil  and  colors  1  We 
cannot  resist  recording  anew  the  description  of  this  amiable  quadruped. 

'At  his  right  hand  stood  a  large  white  bull-dog^  who  seemed  to  have  been 
squeezed  into  a  skin  too  small  for  his  body,  by  reason  of  which  opeiation  his 
eyes  were  forced  out  like  those  of  a  lobster.  He  had  the  square  head  and  chest 
of  a  dog  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but,  probably  if>  a^ommodate  the  rest  of  his 
body  to  the  scanty  dimensions  of  his  skin,  he  suddenly  tapered  o£f  from  thence 
to  the  other  extremity,  which  terminated  in  a  tail  not  much  thicker  than  a  stout 
'  wire.'  This  is  the  animal  which  figures  so  conspicuously  through  the  story,  and 
whose  movements  are  detailed  in  so  appreciative  and  so  artistic  a  manner.  We 
have  praised  Mr.  Quod's  low  characters  because,  bad  as  they  are,  they  are  still  men 
and  not  demons.  We  must  make  i«n  exception  of  the  'Attorney*  himsell  Not 
once  do  we  find  him  in  a  relenting  mood.  We  witness  no  softening,  such  as 
WajONS  manifests  ;  and  we  find  for  him  no  excuse,  not  even  the  one  which  Hiogb 
claims^  that  he  is  rendered  desperate  by  starvation.  We  ^ink  if  Mr.  Quod  had 
given  us  a  litUe  light  and  shade  in  his  picture  of  this  man,  he  would  have  served 
his  own  purpose  better.  '  The  Devil  is  never  as  black  as  he  is  painted.'  Even 
a  thoroughly  vicious  attorney  should  not  lose  the  benefit  of  this  maxim.  By 
remembering  it,  Mr.  Wabkxm  succeeded  perfectly  in  his  delineation  of  Oilt  Gam- 
mok;  and  althou^  Mr.  Quod's  'Attorney '  i%  in  social  life^  several  removes  below 
the  respectable  member  of  the  firm  of  Quiek,  Gamii on,  and  Snap,  he  is  never- 
theless entitled,  in  our  judgment,  to  the  advantage  of  the  same  rule.  We  are 
the  more  particular  on  Uiis  head,  because^  if  there  is  any  thing  which  will  detract 
firom  the  moral  of  this  stoiy,  it  is  the  portrayal  of  a  character  as  an  example, 
which  is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  society.  We  do  not  believe  our  city 
ever  produced  a  Reuben  Bolton.  Attorneys  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be 
unmitigated  in  their  villany  we  have  had ;  but  Rxobsn  Bolton  belongs  to  no 
oonmiunity  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  can  be  judged  by  no  rules  applicable  to 
human  nature.  He  manifests  feuTf  to  be  sure,  but  so  do  animala^  and  doubtless 
fiends. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  allude  to  other  personages  in  this  volume^  and  which 
are  so  naturally  drawn  as  to  appear  to  the  reader  like  old  acquaintances^  but 
the  limits  assigned  for  'Notices'  necessarily  preclude  &rther  citation.  We 
beg,  however,  to  assure  our  readers  that  if  the  'Attorney'  has  not  yet  found  a 
place  in  their  library,  they  should  lose  no  time  in  supplying  the  deficiency.  A 
distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist,  in  one  of  the  villages  of  our  '  Southern  tier,' 
informed  us  not  long  since,  that  the  story  of  'The  Attorney'  wa^  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  intefMdy  interesting  novel  he  had  ever  perused  in  his  life.  He 
found  it  impossible,  he  said,  to  lay  it  aside^  after  he  had  entered  upon  the  stoiy, 
until  he  had  completed  it  in  the  '  small  hours '  of  the  morning ;  and  that  when 
at  last  he  retired,  he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep,  so  strong  a  hold  had  the  cha- 
raeters  taken  upon  his  mind.  We  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  volume 
IS  very  cleverly  illustrated  with  designs  by  Bellkw.  h.  b  k 
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*  Toe  B4TTLI  of  mx  World  :  *  1  Leetnre,  doUYerod  beftm  tho  Tosnc  Men's  AMoeUtioa  of  Cte 
City  of  Chicago.    By  Bbmjamiii  F.  Tatlos.    Chicago :  A.  H.  and  C.  Bvrlit. 

Wk  recognize  in  the  style  of  this  matterf ul  address  the  facHe  hand  that  sketched 
*Tke  Old  Garret,*  copied  some  months  since  into  this  department  of  the  Emiok- 
BRBOCKEB.  Mr.  Tatxx>k  groups  his  pictures  with  the  eye  of  a  tme  artis^  and 
his  language  is  often  poetical  and  forcible,  in  the  highest  d^e&  If  we  were 
to  object  to  any  thing  in  his  style,  it  would  be,  in  artist-phrase,  a  too  '  crowded 
eonapoeition '  at  timea^  or,  in  other  words,  a  propensity  to  use  too  rich  a  brush, 
ninstration,  although  apposite,  may  sometimes  be  so  accumulated,  that  its  effect 
may  after  all  be  lessened.  But  when  there  is  so  much  that  is  truly  beautiful,  as 
in  this  lecture,  it  may  seem  ungracious  even  to  *hint  in  a  fault'  in  so  young  a 
writer.    We  proceed  to  one  or  two  extracts : 

*l2f,  from  nnder  the  clear  blue  sky  of  hearen,  with  Ita  glad  gushes  of  sun-light,  we  eome  to  an 
humble  chamber,  gailUess  of  ornament.  Therein  is  a  man,  and  ho  bends  over  a  eanvas.  The 
light  of  the  setting  sun  plays  in  a  halo  ronnd  his  head,  and  falls  upon  a  picture.  'T  is  of  a  dwell- 
ing, an  humble  dwelling,  snrrounded  by  old  trees,  and  a  hill  rising  in  the  distance,  and  a  stream 
now  mDrmuring  in  the  fbre-groand.  His  pencil  deepens  this  shadow  and  that  tint.  The  land- 
scape is  almost  finished.  What  do  ye  here?  we  ask.  A  light  is  kindled  in  his  eye ;  a  glow  Is 
on  his  pale  cheek  ;  he  daahes  his  pencil  upon  the  palette  as  he  sxnltingly  exclaims :  *  I  have 
reeaUed  it  all !  There  is  the  very  tree  fl-om  whose  pendant  limbs  I  swung,  years  and  years  ago ; 
and  there  is  the  window  through  whose  little  blue  panes  day  waa  wont  to  break  upon  my  child* 
tsh  eyes  ;  and  there  the  atream  where  drifted  my  mimic  sail :  and  there  the  hill  where  whirled 
my  mimic  mill.  And  there  the  roof  ~  ay  with  the  very  moss  upon  iu  northern  eaves — benaath 
which  I  loved  my  first  love  and  thonsht  my  first  thought.  All  there !  a  transcript  flrom  memory ! 
Theold  house — or  so  they  lell  me — is  dismantled ;  the  roof  lets  in  the  stars ;  weeds  have  spnmg 
ftp  in  the  hearth  and  the  grave-yard  ia  more  farrowed  than  ever.  Let  it  crumble  ;  let  its  dust 
be  strown  to  the  winds,  but  its  image  shall  not  fade.  Time  !  do  thy  work ;  I  have  thee  now  ! 
BShee  the  picture  of  that  house  fVom  memory ;  it  shall  not  be  '  lost  to  sight.'  And  ere  thy 
fingers  shall  dim  that  eanvas,  I  shall  have  gone  beyond  thy  potent  sweep.'  And  well  does  he 
say,  I  have  triumphed  over  Time ;  and  well  does  he  exult,  that  with  the  noiseless  weapon  of 
the  pencil  he  has  vanquished  the  conqueror  of  kings ! ' 

Equally  felicitous  is  this  description  of  the  effect  of  old  songs  upon  the  heart 
and  the  memory,  although  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  sketch  of  the  obdurate 
'Uan-at-arms  of  Minenra '  as  a  trifle  orer-done : 

*  Thbbi  is,  as  eyery  body  knows,  a  trumpet-shaped  little  instrument,  wherewith  the  surgeon 
plays  eaves-dropper  to  the  clink  of  t)ie  machinery  of  lifb.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the 
idea,  thus  to  bring  one^s  ear  close  to  the  heart's  red  brink,  and  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  crimson 
tide.  But  what  would  yon  and  I  give  for  some  instrument,  some  stethoscope  of  the  soul, 
whereby  we  might  hear  the  music  of  the  heart,  and  the  fbot-foll  of  thought  in  the  hall  of  the 
■lilrit !  Such  utterances  we  do  sometimes  hear,  and  music  is  the  melodious  wing  that  wafta 
and  warms  them  on  their  mission  round  the  world  ;  that  will  not  let  them  droop ;  that  will  not 
let  them  die.  Auld  Lang  Syne ;  here  it  is,  glittering  with  the  dews  of  its  native  heather ;  snug 
last  night  in  a  hovel,  sung  this  morning  in  a  hall.  '  When  shall  we  meet  again } '  Since  those 
old  years  went  by,  how  many  lips  have  asked,  how  many  knells  have  answsred  it !  Where 
pipes  Cape  Horn  through  flrozen  shrouds,  the  mariner  hums  *  Sweet  Home,'  to-night ;  whore 
hearths  are  desolate  and  cold,  they  sing  '  Sweet  Home '  in  heaven.  With  how  many  blended 
hearts  fW>m  Plymouth  to  the  Prairie,  Dundee's  wild  warbling  measures  rose,  those  long-gone 
Sabbath  moms—  the  strain  the  Covenanters  sang— ths  tune  that  lingera  yet  along  the  banks 
of  murmuring  Ayr.  The  *  Star-spangled  Banner,'  strong  voices  hymn  on  deck  and  desert,  in 
bivouac  and  battle,  where  beats  a  heart  beneath  Columbia's  flag.  The  *  Exile  of  Erin '  will  sing 
the  moumAil  strain,  while  grates  his  pilgrim-bark  upon  a  foreign  shore.  *  Those  Evening-Bells/ 
and  *  Sweet  Afton,'  and  all  that  long  array  of  sweet  and  simple  melodies  that  linger  round  the 
lieart,  like  childhood's  dreams  of  heaven  ;  whence  came  their  breath  of  immortality,  if  not  from 
U|M  of  Eld  T 

*And  then  those  aaered  tunes  that  floated  round  the  old  gray  waits  of  the  vUIage-chnroh,  and 
bcnnt  our  memories  yet !  St.  Martin's,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Mary's,  immortal  as  the  calendar. 
Old  Hundred,  Silver  Street,  and  Mear,  and  sweet  old  Corinth  ;  Denmark,  Wells,  and  Peterboro. 
ebanee-brsaths,  caught  rh>m  ittt  choir  above.  The  faces  of  the  singers  have  changed  since  theo.> 
The  girls  are  wives ;  the  wives  are  dead.  Those  plaintive  airs  they  sang  around  the  open 
p«ve  beneath  the  maple's  or  the  poplar's  shade !  Lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  tell  me, 
srbat  Is  nearer  to  them  than  those  old  strains  ?  Tell  me,  can  ths  Jar  of  the  battle  drown  those 
tones,  while  that  heart  beats  on  ?  Die,  till  the  Great  Congregation,  the  missing  ones  all  gath- 
ered home,  strike  up  the  sleeping  song  anew,  in  temples  not  built  with  hands.  There 's  TalHo^ 
Bvening  Hymn,  the  vesper  of  two  hundred  years  1  They  sing  it  yet :  sing  it  as  they  sang^Jn 
twilight's  hush,  and  enarmed  our  youthfUl  ears.    T%e]f '    Who  and  wharo  an  thsy  T    Ills 
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tared  In  HeaTen !    Perhaps  tbey  eing  it  tbera.    Wbo  wUl  not  ear,  with  CHEisroran  Nobis, 
'Bleeaed  be  the  memory  of  old  aonga  fbr  ever ! ' 

The  apoetrophe  to  '  good  old-fashioned  moUien'  if  ho  'foUowed  their  children 
irith  heart  and  prayer  all  over  the  world,  liying  in  their  liyes^  and  sorrowing  in 
their  grief  and  the  eontrast  of  these  with  the  ' strong-mi&ded '  female  'reform- 
ers' of  the  present  day,  are  yery  effectively  presented.  We  quote  a  single 
fflostration :  'It  is  related  of  Madame  Luociola,  a  renowned  yocalist^  that  she 
rained  a  splendid  tenor-yoice  by  her  efforts  to  imitate  male-eiaging.  Many  a 
■weet  yoice  and  gentle  influence  in  the  social  harmony  has  been  lost  to  the  world 
in  the  same  manner.  There  is  nothing  more  potent  than  woman's  yoice,  if  heard, 
not  in  the  field,  or  the  fomm,  but  ai  home.  The  songbird  of  Eastern  story, 
borne  from  its  natiye  isle,  grew  d\imb  and  languished.  Seldom  did  it  sing,  and 
only  when  it  saw  a  dweller  from  its  distant  land,  or  to  its  drowsy  perch  there 
eame  a  tone,  heard  long  ago  in  its  own  woods.  So  with  the  song  that  woman 
nogs ;  it  is  best  heard  within  Home's  sacred  temple.  Elsewhere,  a  trumpet-tone, 
perhaps,  a  clarion-cry,  but  the  late-like  yoice  has  fled;  the  'mezzo-soprano'  is 
loet  in  the  discords  of  earth.'  We  know  not  whether  this  lecture  may  haye 
been  printed  for  general  circulation,  but  if  so,  we  commend  its  perusal  to  such 
ef  our  readers  as  may  ayail  of  the  pleasure  which  it  has  afforded  us. 


AsTBirrvBCs  m  Faibt-Labd.    By  Ricbabb  Hirbt  Stoodabo.    In  one  Tolome :  pp.  MO. 
BoetOQ :  Ticknob,  Rbbo,  abb  Fiblds. 

A  CBARMuro  book  of  tales  which  ought  to  be  in  eyery  family-library,  for  we 
know  of  no  more  fascinating  medium  for  entertaining  and  instructing  alike  old 
and  young.  These  stories  are  supposed  to  haye  been  narrated  by  the  author 
on  the  long  winter-nights  of  the.  week  preceding  Christmas,  when  a  happy 
oirole  of  rdatiyes^  grown-up  men  and  women,  and  gay-hearted  children,  were 
gathered  around  the  homestead  hearth.  In  the  prologue  we  haye  a  description 
of  this  old  homestead,  which  must  touch  the  heart  of  every  reader :  it  is  full 
of  gentle  and  tender  sympathie^  showing  how  our  author  clings  to  the  memory 
of  the  home  where  his  Others  have  been  young,  have  grown  old  and  died ; 
where  he  himself  has  been  a  child ;  and  whose  roof  still  shelters  the  mother 
that  bore  him.  Hans  GBaranAN  Amdebsin,  as  is  remarked  by  the  author,  is  the 
last  of  the  fairy-school ;  and  he,  indeed,  has  well  succeeded  in  throwing  aronnd 
his  tales  a  mystic  grace,  which  captivates  and  enchants^  and  at  the  same  time 
instructs  and  teaches  by  the  moral  conveyed.  Mr.  Stoddakd  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  his  fairy-tales  with  the  productions  of  the 
far-famed  Northman,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  of  those  well-known  writers  who 
have  delved  in  the  golden  andezhaustless  mines  of  Fairy-land.  The  author  is 
well  known  to  the  public  as  one  among  the  foremost  of  this  country's  younger 
poets:  and  he  has  carried  the  poetic  element  into  this  book.  To  be  sure  its 
pages  look  like  prose,  but  so  exquisite  is  the  sentiment,  and  so  rich  and  glowing 
the  fancy,  running  as  they  do  through  and  over  every  page^  and  glittering  and 
sparkling  in  almost  every  line,  that  we  are  forced  to  exclaim,  *  It  is  a  book  of  poems, 
idRier  all.'  In  shorty  it  is  a  volume  which  none  but  a  poet  could  have  written ;  and 
although  he  is  not  under  the  restrictions  of  rhythm,  and  measured  syllables,  and 
balanced  cadences,  the  imagination  and  the  inspiration  are  there.  In  one  respect 
this  work  of  Mr.  SronnABn's  is  a  remarkable  production.    It  strikes  us  as  some- 
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thing  new.  There  are  no  unpleasant  reminiseencea  awakened  of  other  fairy  tales. 
This  is  a  fault  with  most  works  of  the  kind.  Here  we  have  a  beaten  track 
within  which  all  is  confined,  and  one  tale  bears  the  impress  of,  and  so  closely 
resembles^  some  other.  The  sketches  of  Mr.  Stoddabd  are  eminently  free  from 
this  criticism.  There  is  a  freshness  and  originality  about  them  that  must  render 
them  peculiarly  attraetiye. 

For  the  style :  it  is  so  graceful  and  ezquisitdy^umple  that  a  child  can  appre- 
ciate its  excellence,  while  men  of  years  and  learning  might  well  regard  it  as  a 
study.  Doubtless  the  author  intended  his  adyentures  in  Fairy-land  as  a  book  for 
children ;  and  while  we  claim  it  as  a  book  for  all,  young  and  old,  we  heartily 
and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  our  youthful  friends  especially.  For  in  it  are 
inculcated  lessons  of  yirtue  and  truth  which,  if  listened  to^  will  surely  prodn^e 
a  goodly  harvest  We  extract  the  concluuon  of  the  story  of  *Tbe  Light  Boy 
of  Shadow-Land,'  which,  if  it  may  not  illustrate  the  author^s  depth  of  thought 
and  ingenuity  .of  construction  so  much  as  some  of  the  tales  in  this  yolume^  ii^ 
to  our  minds,  one  of  the  most  beautifnl  for  its  simplicity,  and  the  lesson  of  leva 
it  interprets : 

'Abottt  this  time,  the  good  God  gare  his  parents  a  little  giil  to  be  his  sister ;  but  before  sla 
had  been  with  them  a  week,  she  died,  and  they  laid  her  in  a  grave  in  the  old  church-yard.  This 
also  troabled  him  ;  and  he  asked  why  they  laid  her  there,  and  where  she  went  to  when  they 
left  her  alone  in  the  ground.    But  they  could  not  answer  him. 

*And  now  he  began  to  have  dreams  and  Tisions,  and  the  angels  came  and  enlightened  him 
about  these  things. 

*And  this  is  what  they  taught  him : 

*There  is  no  Light-land,  (said  the  angels,)  nor  Shadow-land,  nor  Night-land,  as  men  say,  either 
above,  or  below,  or  any  where  In  the  world,  but  only  in  the  heart  of  man,  who  is  all  these  in 
himself;  and  there  is  no  othet. 

'  And  those  who  are  laid  in  graves  (said  the  angels)  go  not  away,  as  men  say,  but  walk  la 
llietr  old  paths,  and  love  their  old  flriends ;  only  men  cannot  see  them  any  more. 

*And  the  aogels  themselves  (said  the  angels  again)  have  not  gone  from  the  earth,  as  men  say, 
but  haunt  it  still,  as  in  the  old  time ;  only  men  cannot  see  them  now,  because  their  eyes  are 
stoDs-blind,  and  because  the  angels  have  no  shadows. 

'And  they  taught  him  ikrther,  (the  angels  did,)  that,  when  his  shadow  was  gone,  a  Spirit 
would  come  to  him  and  bear  him  into  the  Light-land.  And  he  r^oiced  thereat,  and  loved  the 
angels.    And  his  shadow  grew  less  and  less. 

VAnd  not  only  his  own  shadow,  but  that  which  hung  over  the  world  melted  away  also.  And 
he  walked  in  brightness,  as  when  the  morning  breaks  through  a  jnist.  Ho  lived  in  a  raiat  of 
light,  and  saw  the  angels  on  every  side,  and  great  temples  and  palaces  of  crystal  and  pearl. 
And  the  blessed  dead,  who  died  in  the  Lord,  walked  there  with  the  angels,  (and  in  hand.  And 
the  unhappy  dead,  who  died  in  their  shadows,  walked  there  also,  perplexed  and  sad,  groi^ng 
^>out  for  the  light,  which  slowly  dawned  upon  them,  as  their  shadows  grew  less.  And  the 
living  were  there  likewise,  the  brave,  noisy  world  of  men,  with  all  their  devices  and  eoncelta. 
But  they  saw  not,  and  guessed  not,  where  they  were,  though  the  angels  led  them  through  green 

Sistures  and  beside  still  waters.  And  the  dead  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  spake  the  old 
miliar  words,  and  kissed  them  with  loving  lips ;  but  they  knew  it  not,  though  the  memory  of 
old  times  came  over  them,  and  their  souls  thrilled  in  tears. 

'Among  the  dead,  little  Ldminous  saw  the  little  girl  who  was  sent  on  earth  to  be  his  sister ; 
and  she  knew  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  aent  her  love  to  her  dear  father  and  mother. 

'And  now  little  Luminous  grew  familiar  with  the  angels,  and  learned  to  know  them  by  sight 
and  name,  and  their  diflbrent  orders  and  offices.  There  was  the  Angel  of  th»Sun,  with  a  golden 
shield  on  his  arm  ;  the  Angel  of  the  Morning  and  Evening-Star,  and  the  Angels  of  Sun-rise  and 
Sun-set,  who  went  before  and  after  the  Day  in  its  perpetual  Journey  around  the  world.  And 
there  was  theAngel  of  the  Dew  and  Rain,  and  the  Angel  of  Mist  and  Snow,  and  the  beautiftil 
Angel  of  the  FTowers,  with  his  hair  full  of  blowing  buds ;  and  many  more,  whom  I  have  not 
time  to  tell  you  about  now.  And  little  Luminous  loved  them  all,  and  they  all  loved  him,  and 
caressed  him ;  all  save  one,  who  kept  aloof  ft-om  the  child.  And  he  was  the  most  beautifnl  and 
spotless,  and  the  most  dazzling  of  the  shining  band,  yet  the  most  meek  and  humble  of  them  all ; 
for  his  hands  were  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his  large,  melancholy  eyes  were  always  uplifted  in 
prayer.  To  the  presence  and  communion  of  this  Spirit  Luminous  could  not  yet  attain,  and  it 
grieved  his  soul  exceedingly ;  but  not  long  ;  for  he  saw  that  he  drew  nearer  to  him  day  by  day, 
as  his  shsdow  lessened ;  and  also  that  his  grievous  shadow  was  almost  gono,  a  little,  thin, 
luminous  shade,  and  nothing  more.  And  his  parents  saw  it  likewLve,  and  were  likewise  aware 
of  the  Spirit  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  And  they  knew  the  Spirit,  for  ho  it  was  who  bore  away 
the  sister  of  Lumin nus.  But  he  did  not  reveal  himself  to  them  as  to  the  child.  In  thoir  eyes 
be  was  stem  and  terrible,  and  his  mantle  was  a  pall.  And  he  seemed  no  angel,  but  a  spectre, 
a  ghost,  a  llesbless,  bony  skeleton ,  and  they  (bared  him  much.  But  Luminous  saw  him  as  he 
really  was,  and  loved  him,  and  beckoned  him  flrom  the  mist.    Nor  was  it  long  before  ho  c 


And  thus  it  happened :  One  night,  before  going  to  sleep,  Luminous  knelt  down  and  said  bis 
prsyen,  and  while  he  prayed  his  ehadow  melted  a  .    .      ^ 


1  away,  and  when  be  arose  It  was  gone,  entirely 
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Kooe,  and  light  settled  in  its  place.  At  that  moment  the  Spirit  came  and  breathed  upon  him, 
and  he  was  In  the  Light-land,  at  once  In  the  L!ght-land,  shadowless  and  invisible ;  and  his  parenu 
saw  him  no  mora.  But  that  they  migbt  keep  him  in  remembrance,  and  know  what  (bUctty  had 
befallen  him,  the  Spirit  left  in  his  stead,  in  his  little  bed,  a  little  clay  image,  with  folded  hands 
and  smiling  face ;  like  him  in  every  thing,  even  to  the  least  ringlet  of  his  hair.  And  when  they 
arose  in  the  morning,  they  saw  it  sleeping  on  the  child's  pillow  ;  bat  the  child  himself,  Utiia 
Luminous,  the  Light  Boy  of  Shadow-land,  him  they  saw  not,  (br  he  was  walking  then  in  the 
Light-land  with  the  beaatif  ol  angela  and  the  dear,  good  Ooo,  for  ever  and  evermore !  > 


NiOHT- Watches  :  on  the  Psics  of  trc  Cross.    By  E.  L.    In  one  Tolome :  pp.  S48.    Phila- 
delphia: WiLUs  P.  Hazard,  Chestnut-street. 

Tas  neat  volume  bearing  the  above  title  reached  xu  from  the  publisher  in 
jfttt  sufficient  season  to  enable  us  to  test  the  justice  of  the  following  remarks  of 
a  correspondent:  'Have you  seen  the  poems  of  ' E.  L.,* called  ' Night- Waiehetf* 
Shdce  you  cannot  answer  this  question,  which  I  forgot  while  asking  it,  I  wiU 
send  you  the  volume  so  soon  as  it  is  out  at  Philadelphia;  and  then,  if  you  wish- 
to  feel  a  new  sensation,  or  perhaps  to  recall  vividly  an  old  one,  read  it  as  /read 
it ;  remembering  at  every  line  the  circumstances  of  the  writer.  It  may  be  iha 
poetry  is  touching  enough  without  this :  but  with  it  you  will  have,  mingliuf . 
with  the  natural  sadness  of  the  verses,  an  under-tone  or  accompaniment  ol 
indescribable  pathos.  Think  of  her  in  her  youth  and  prime,  shut  out  from  thf 
world ;  forbidden  the  sight  of  sun-shine ;  the  victim,  for  years,  of  a  strange, 
complicated  malady.  It  is  a  strange  thing  of  itself  to  see  the  spirit  burning 
clearly  in  loneliness  and  darkness,  like  those  lamps  we  read  of  in  old  times  that 
ware  left  with  the  dead,  and  closed  up  in  the  sepulchre,  yet  remained  lighted 
for  ever.  Sometimes  I  find,  or  think  I  find,  in  the  poetry,  mournful  as  it  is,  r 
certain  buoyancy  and  conscious  strength,  such  as  we  recognize  in  the  melan 
choly  tones  —  there  are  none  more  melancholy — of  the  trumpet  The  soui 
seems  to  lift  itself  an^  brood  serenely  above  the  wreck  of  the  body,  with  a  kind 
of  pride,  as  if  defying  mortality.  But  generally  tliere  is  only  a  frank,  trustful, 
feminine  appeal  for  sympathy  in  all  her  sufferings,  and  a  singularly  calm  reli- 
gioua  faith.    She  says: 

<  <  O  Christian  of  weak  ihith !    Why  art  thon  fearfhl  ? 
Why  Is  thy  soul  cast  down  ?    Why  shooldst  thon  be 
Disquieted,  and  sorrowflil,  and  tearful, 
when  Christ  hath  promised  still  to  be  with  thee  I 

Doth  Hi  send  sorrow  in  thy  path  of  dntyT 

Oh,  fear  it  not !    The  phantom  dark  and  grim 
That  with  its  gloomy  shadow  mars  life's  beauty, 
'    Can  ne*er  obstruct  the  way  which  leads  to  VLim 
Press  onward  boldly ;  do  not  shrink  or  falter. 

And  thon  wilt  find  the  dark  form  in  the  road 
Its  hne,  and  character,  and  features  alter  « 

Into  an  Akorl,  leading  up  to  God.' 

^llie  thoughts  she  has  'On  receiving  some  Early  blue  Violets,*  are  periiaps 
old  enough,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  is  there  not  something  exquisitely  simple  and 
feminine  about  them  t    You  shall  judge : 

*  *  SwiKT  violets !  ye  take  me  back  through  many  by-gone  years. 
Till  on  my  memory's  (hithftil  page  my  childhood's  home  appears ; 
To  those  bright  days  when  first  to  find  your  heads  above  the  mould. 
Smiling  like  lovely  fairy-gifts,  brongbt  happiness  untold. 
How  glad  I  used  to  hail  the  warm,  the  sunny  breath  of  spring. 
Knowing  what  darling  visitants  it  would  be  sure  to  bring ! 
Am  1  indeed  that  child  ?    Ah !  years  have  wrought  a  wondrous  change 
Since  I  'mid  early  llowen  and  leaves  could  f^ee  and  joyous  range 
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Am  I  thtt  child }    Subdued  and  saddened  mora  by  triala  keen 
Than  eter  by  Ufe*a  added  years,  1  *m  not  what  I  have  been : 
No  gaiety,  no  rapturous  bliss,  but  only  still  content 
Is  all  I  now  can  bel,  if  any  joy  to  me  is  sent.' 

'Sbe  strives  to  express^  at  other  times,  one  peculiaritj  of  the  soffering  to  which 
she  is  sabjec^  and  which  affects  her  partly  in  a  physical  and  partly  in  a  mental 
or  spiritual  sense: 

* '  STiLiKSfs  of  sullbring !  palnOiI  calm !  Inactive  agony ! 
Quiet  endurance  of  much  pain !  hast  thou  o'ertaken  me  ? 
Oh,  is  there  in  the  treasure-house  of  hearenly  chastening 
Our  loving  Father  opes  (br  us  more  grief  than  this  doth  bring  T 
While  we  are  moving  on  our  way,  though  every  step  may  wound, 
Our  bleeding  feet  we  may  forget,  nor  heed  the  rugged  ground : 
But  oil  our  onward  course  is  cbecked :  the  path  we  bravely  trod 
Is  now  forbid ;  we  hear,  *  Be  stiU^  and  know  that  1  am  God  !  * ' 

'This  poem  closes  with  the  strain  of  subdaed  triumph,  the  calm  soaring  of  the 
spirit  on  angel-wings  above  all  earthly  ills,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  There 
are  many  other  verses  I  would  like  to  quote,  for  some  delicate  or  sad  appeal  in 
them,  or  for  their  elegance,  or  for  their  simple  sincerity ;  but  these  will  answer 
as  illustrations,  and  the  rest  you  shall,  as  I  said,  have  an  opportunity  to  read, 
and  an  early  one.' 


An  Uistobioal  Skitch  op  Robin  Hood  and  Caftain  Kxdd.    By  William  W.  Cakpbblu 
In  one  volume :  pp.  203.    New-York :  Charles  Scribner. 

The  passage  from  Southey,  which  stands  as  a  motto  for  this  timely  and  very 
interesting  book,  expresses  well  the  uoiveraal  fame  which  one  of  its  themes  has 
inspired :  '  The  Duke  of  Mabloosough,  the  Duxb  of  CuuBsaLAND,  and  the  Mar- 
quis OF  Granbt,  have  flourished  upon  sign-posts  and  have  faded  there ;  so  have 
their  compeers.  Prince  Eugene  and  Prince  Febodiani).  Rodnet  and  Nelson  are 
fading,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Wblllngton  also  will  have  had  hia 
day.  But  while  England  shall  be  England,  RoBur  Hood  will  be  a  popular  name.* 
Kor  is  the  story  of  Robert  Kidd  less  known,  wherever  the  English  language  is  read 
or  spoken.  In  an  article  read,  the  last  winter,  before  the  Kew-York  Historical 
Society,  and  which  at  the  time  attracted  much  attention  and  deserved  admira- 
tion, Judge  Ca31pbell  availed  himself  of  several  rare  documents  in  his  possession, 
and  of  much  newly-discovered  materiel,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  true 
character  and  relations  of  this  noted  buccaneer.  Having  been  often  desired  by 
members  of  the  Historical  Society  and  others  to  enlarge  and  publish  the  narra- 
tive, Mr.  Cautbrll  has  at  length  yielded  to  their  request^  and  the  result  is  the 
entertaining  and  instructive  volume  under  notice.  The  pefiod,  he  justly  observes^ 
in  which  Captain  Kidd  lived  was  one  of  absorbing  interest,  both  in  England 
and  America.  He  was  a  partner  with  men  who  exerted  a  controUmg  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  government  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  hence  the  double 
interest  that  will  be  excited  by  this  elaborate  and  truthful  historical  investiga- 
tion of  his  wild  career.  Touching  Rodin  Hood,  our  rea4ers  will  remember  an 
admirable  sketch  in  these  pages  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Cavfbell,  describing  a 
visit  which,  while  in  England,  he  paid  to  the  grave  of  the  world-renowned  out- 
law, of  which  an  accurate  engraving  was  given,  from  a  drawing  taken  on  the 
spot.  "We  have  only  to  announce  the  united  publication  of  the  two  popular 
ballads  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  'merrie  men'  'under  the  green- wood  tree,*  and 
Robert  Eidd,  *  ob  he  sailed,  as  he  sailed,'  to  secure  for  the  present  book  a  circu- 
lation commensurate  with  their  time-honored  popularity. 
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'Oiroi  more  the  trees  are  all  corered,  and  the  Ice-king  comes  bedecked  with 
gems.  Through  the  day  a  cold  sun  shone,  and  did  not  dissolre  the  frost-work; 
and  at  night  I  walked  through  an  enchanted  grove,  with  the  fall  round  moon  aloft. 
A  profound  stillness  reigned  abroad,  for  I  heard  not  a  billow  beat^  and  not  a  sound 
murmur,  only  the  crackle  of  the  icy  tubes  and  crusted  leaves  beneath  the  feet 
The  eye  danced  confusedly  among  the  spangles  and  clusters  of  glassy  fruitage; 
where  all  the  softened  glory  of  the  night  appeared  to  wreak  itself,  and  the  pure 
bosom  of  every  pearl-drop  was  made  the  residence  of  a  star.  I  picked  up  a 
handful  of  fallen  globule^  and  saw  the  satellite's  image. 

*How  tranquilly  and  how  beautifully  do  the  heavens  come  down  to  rest  on 
every  object  save  the  blurred  heart  of  man!  The  earth  violates  no  law,  and 
God  mirrors  Himselv  upon  its  surface,  and  there  is  no  dew-drop  so  small  that  it 
could  not  show  a  picture  of  all  the  worlds  which  Hk  has  made.  And  here  me- 
thought  that  the  dissolution  of  light  into  its  original  prismatic  colors  is  like  the 
dissolving  of  all  things  pure  and  good ;  ever  waxiog  more  saintly  beautiful  as 
they  lapse  into  more  ethereal  forms,  when  their  vital  intensity  and  strengtli 
appear  to  die  away.  These  beams,  which  were  the  descendants  of  the  tun, 
transferred  to  the  spiritual  brightness  of  the  moon,  flickered  away  in  the  bosom 
of  the  ice-drops  like  the  colon  which  grace  the  plumes  of  a  departing  angel  in 
its  flight  And  how ^parvellous  the  transformation  of  created  things!  Hece 
in  this  grove  had  I  rambled  like  a  spirit  to  some  well-loved  haunting-place  in 
summer,  when  the  trees  were  plumply  budding,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  wild- 
grape  gave  a  good  smell ;  here  tracked  the  by-path  through  opposing  brambles 
to  some  choice  bower,  or  sat  beside  the  dripping  stones  where  the  waters  of  the 
brook  murmured ;  here,  lulled  to  quietude,  stood  still  beneath  the  branching  elm 
to  hear  the  dashing  of  the  airy  surf,  and  thread  the  delicious  notes  of  every 
wild-bird  through  the  mazes  of  concerted  song ;  here,  in  the  suggestive  hurry 
of  the  moment^  how  vainly  drew  the  ivory  tablets  to  receive  the  pictores  which 
I  had  no  hand  to  pencil,  and  the  poem  which  I  had  no  power  to  write  I  And 
now,  how  changed  the  scene  since  the  prompting- whistle  of  the  winter  gave 
its  piercing  summons  for  the  green  curtain  to  be  withdrawn  ;  and  as  I  saw  tha 
shafts  and  over-arching  limbs  of  elms  and  veteran  oaks  encased  in  vsj  armoi, 
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through  which  th«  mottled  moon-heams  shone  upon  the  path,  I  felt  like  one  who 
trod  among  the  abodes  of  Oenii,  and  the  illnsions  of  a  Fairy-land.  O,  ye  iea 
and  anew,  bless  ye  the  Loan!  praise  Him  and  magnify  Hoc  for  ever  I  On  tha 
morrow  a  new  scene  awaited  me. 

*  Hare  yon  erer  gased  upon  the  noble  rirer  when  it  has  been  congealed  down 
to  the  very  eaves  and  pores  of  the  earth,  out  of  which  its  living  streams  babble ff 
It  IB  a  spectacle  not  lees  worthy  of  admiration  than  when  it  flashes  unimpeded 
in  the  summer's  sun.  I  went  down  to  its  yet  frozen  marge,  and  desired  to  crow 
oyer.  The  great  slabs  of  ice  which  had  first  floated  on  the  current  from  its 
source  in  the  high  north,  forced  one  above  the  other  where  they  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  projecting  shore,  lay  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  wild  and 
chaotic  eoofasion.  I  had  myself  seen  them  when,  loose,  grinding,  and  Jostling 
and  leaping  over  each  other,  pushing  in  advance  of  them  with  a  shovelling  sound 
a  masB  of  pounded  ice^  they  became  banked  up  on  the  shores ;  and  it  now  looked 
aa  if  these  wide-strewn  and  gigantic  blocks  had  been  hewn  from  some  Arctit 
quarry,  or  aa  if  here  a  crystal  city  had  been  laid  waste,, 

*  With  tU  its  towerv,  and  domes,  and  cathedrals, 
In  andiaiingiiisliable  overthrow.' 

Then  eame  the  thought  that  all  these  rocky  ruins  were  but  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  wavea  which  lately  kissed  the  shore  with  scarce  a  murmur,  and  again  the 
transformation  should  be  brought  about  They  should  be  changed  into  an  ele- 
ment BO  light  as  to  be  wafted  in  company  with  the  feather,  or  to  buoy  up  the 
stem  of  a  lily  in  its  cove.  Nature  is  the  great  magician,  after  all ;  and  from 
'cold  Obstruction's  apathy,'  unto  the  loving  warmth  and  light  of  life,  her  pro- 
eessea  are  all  miracles  as  much  as  when  a  dead  man  is  raised  from  the  sepulchre; 
not  more.  One  is  more  astounding  than  the  other,  but  God  works  both  in  the 
development  of  his  glorious  and  immutable  laws. 

*The  frozen  surface  of  the  river,  at  the  point  where  I  stood,  was  inconceivably 
jogged  and  wild,  like  its  ice-bound  coasts^  (save  here  and  there  a  smooth,  slippery 
plane.)  &a  if  it  had  been  frozen  when  a  crisp  breeze  waa  blowing ;  consisting  of 
slabe  of  snow-ice  cemented  roughly,  intercepted  snow-banks^  rude,  unsightly' 
masses  jutting  up,  sharp  splinters  and  candescent  pinnacles  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  all  glittering  in  the  sun ;  but  in  the  centre,  the  powerful  current^ 
straggling  to  throw  off  its  manacles,  had  forced  a  way,  and  rolled  on  freely  to 
the  sea.  Thus  was  the  bridge  broken ;  and  the  gigantic  effort  was  going  on,  for 
I  heard  the  great  mass  split  with  a  sound  like  thunder,  followed  by  a  track  of 
rainbow-colors  and  feathery  pencillings  of  light  throughout  the  passage  of  the 
entire  cleft  I  stood  uncertain  upon  the  brink,  when  two  ferry -men  approached, 
and  without  the  offer  of  a  '  silver  crown '  engaged  to  carry  me  to  the  opposite 
bank  in  safety.  Their  boat  was  fixed  on  temporary  runners.  When  I  had  em- 
barked and  sat  otown  in  the  middle  seat,  they  threw  off  their  coats,  although 
the  air  was  sharp,  and  fastened  on  their  feet  thongs  pierced  with  sharp  nails. 
Seldng  the  boat  at  each  end,  they  dragged  it  with  difficulty  over  the  roagh  part^ 
glibly  and  on  the  full  run  over  the  smooth  ice,  among  the  skating-boys ;  and 
presently  we  approached  the  lip  of  thin  ice  on  the  borders  of  the  stream.  Here 
the  advancement  became  tickUsh,  and  it  required  no  small  dexterity  to  effect 
the  launch.  '  Try  it  a  little  farther  up  the  stream,'  said  the  boat-man,  and  ao- 
eordingly  they  pushed  along  to  seek  for  an  eligible  spot  for  getting  out  into 
clear  water.  The  way  in  which  the  boat-men  effected  it  was  this :  one  sat  on 
the  bow  OS  he  would  on  a  horse,  trying  the  strength  of  the  thin  glass  before  him 
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with  his  leet,  tho  other  pushed  oa  the  ouUide  from  the  stern.  This  caused  no 
small  rocking^  and  I  began  to  protest  earnestly  sgainst  this  polar^navigation,  and 
to  dread  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Fbam&un.  Once  or  twice  the  adventurous  ferry* 
man  had  his  foot  in,  and  at  last,  when  the  ice  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of 
the  boat»  and  he  drew  in  his  legsi  the  other  continued  to  push  until  he  also 
jumped  suddenly  in  and  nearly  upset  the  boat  I  informed  the  captain  and  the 
mate  that  had  I  known  their  tactics^  I  should  not  have  put  my  life  Ia  jeopsrdy. 
They  replied  that  'any  business  was  safe  arter  you  had  got  accustomed  to  it; » 
and  taking  each  a  chew  of  tobacco,  they  pushed  the  loose  ice  aside,  the  larger 
cakes  with  the  heels  of  their  boots»  and  at  last  took  to  their  oars  in  the  open 
sea.  The  landing  on  the  ice  was  again  effected  in  a  like  manner,  only  that  the 
helms-man  embarked  first  Very  glad  was  I  to  reach  the  opposite  coast^  and 
I  made  a  vow  on  the  deck  of  a  canal-boat — on  which  I  had  the  good  luck  to 
scramble — by  all  the  spires  of  Newburgh,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  steam  whan  I 
should  be  ready  to  re-cross  the  river. 

'Fdtksnth. — Still  the  winter  lingers^  although  it  relaxes  its  hold,  and  tha 
plough-share  has  become  burnished  in  the  furrow,  and  '  the  plough-man  home- 
ward plods  his  weary  way.'  The  sap  runs  up  in  the  maple,  and  the  stems  of 
tha  brook-willows  look  as  yellow  as  gold.  The  purple  shadows  lie  beautiful  on 
the  mountains^  where  the  forests  are  just  budding,  while  en  a  sunny  day  the 
Une-birds  come  out  in  multitudes  from  the  holes  in  the  apple-trees^  and  make 
the  orchards  yocal  with  their  rich,  velvet  notes.  Blue-bird  is  the  precursor  of 
spring-tide^  the  emblem  of  hope»  and  the  violet  of  the  air.  I  love  to  see  him 
shake  his  indigo- wings  on  a  chilly  Sunday  morning  on  my  way  to  church ;  and 
although  his  song  is  reduced  to  a  single  plaintive  note  in  autumn,  there  is^  as  I 
may  say,  but  a  narrow  strip  of  iey  weather  between  the  pauses  of  his  roundelay. 
He  is  with  us  when  the  crisp  and  yellow  leaves  are  fallings  and  he  returns  to 
warble  before  the  trees  begin  to  bud.  He  is  seldom  shot  a^  and  enjoys  deserv- 
edly a  perfect  freedom  of  the  air. 

*  To  see  a  (Ulow  on  a  •ominer'a  morning ' 

aim  his  gun  at  such  a  bird  as  this,  would  be  enough  to  rouse  the  heirs  of  Audu- 
bon, or  the  shade  of  Wilson,  at  the  sound  of  his  detested  volley.  For  this  bird, 
"Wilson,  is  thy  Sialia  Wilsoniij  and  not  unworthy  to  be  described  in  scientific 
language  down  to  his  very  toes:  'Feet  rather  stout;  his  toes  of  moderate 
length ;  the  outer  toe  united  at  the  base ;  the  inner  free ;  hindtoe  the  strongest' 
But  now,  while  Blue-bird  sings,  the  sun  has  vanished,  the  clouds  fly  hurry-scurry, 
the  snows  fall  criss-cross^  and  the  small  white  pellets  bounce  upon  the  sod,  and 
show  a  disposition  to  gather  in  angles  and  at  the  house-comers ;  for  March  goes 
out  with  the  weeping,  whining,  whimpering,  whimsical  moods  which  belong  to 
April  and  early  May. 

*At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  recurrence  of  every  pleasant  day  makes 
you  to  feel  as  if  you  had  the  fee-simple  of  the  summer ;  and  when,  with  an  ill- 
temper,  you  again  meet  the  exacerbating  winds  which  blow  from  ice-bergs  or 
mountains  sprinkled  with  the  snows,  there  is  no  place  of  resort  more  pleasant 
than  on  the  threshing-floor,  within  the  open  folding-doors  of  a  big  barn.  It  is  a 
nook  which  draws  the  sun ;  and  in  the  yard,  covered  knee-deep  with  chafi^  stands 
the  mullowing  cow,  with  her  little  white-speckled  offspring  at  her  side,  licking 
its  soft  fur  with  motherly  affection ;  while  the  lordly  cock  scratches  for  hid 
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tTMsnres ;  and  the  hens,  whose  combs  haye  freshly  sprouted  and  have  a  saDgoine 
color,  utter  the  well-known  sounds  iodicatiye  of  fresh  eggs  in  the  spring : 
'CniAacuTl  cut-cut-eut-cufc-cutr-cut-c'tarcutl  Cutarcntl  cut-cut-cut-cut-cut- 
cutp-eutr-cutarcnt  I  * 

'This  reminds  me  that  an  effort  has  been  lately  made,  upon  a  pitch-dark  night, 
by  soAie  persons  destitute  of  moral  principle,  to  steal  my  fowls.  But  the  great 
muscular  energy  of  the  Shanghais  was  sufficient  to  break  the  bandages  with 
which  they  had  been  secured,  and  I  found  them  with  the  strings  dangling  about 
their  legs  in  the  morning.  I  have  received  a  present  or  a  pair  of  Cochin- Chinas^ 
a  saperb  cock  and  a  dun-colored  hen.  I  put  them  with  my  other  fowls  in  the 
cellar,  to  protect  them  for  a  short  time  from  the  severity  of  the  weather.  My 
Shanghai  rooster  had  for  several  nights  been  housed  up ;  for  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  cold  was  snapping,  he  was  discovered  under  the  lee  of  a  stone- wall, 
standing  on  one  leg,  taking  no  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  one,  and  nearly 
gone.  When  brought  io,  he  backed  up  against  the  red-hot  kitchen-stove,  and 
burnt  his  tail  off.  Before  this  he  had  no  feathers  in  th»  rear  to  speak  of,  and  now 
he  is  bob-tailed  indeed.  Anne  sewed  upon  him  a  jacket  of  carpet,  and  put  him 
in  a  tea-box  for  the  night;  and  it  was  ludicrous  on  the  next  morning  to  see  him 
lifting  up  his  head  above  the  square  prison-box,  and  crowing  lustily  to  greet  the 
day.  But  before  brcakfast-tirae  he  had  a  dreadful  fit  He  retreated  against  the 
wall,  he  fell  upon  his  side,  ho  kicked  and  he  'carried  on;'  but  when  the  carpet 
was  taken  off,  he  came  to  himself,  and  ate  corn  with  a  yoracious  appetite.  His 
indisposition  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  from  the 
tightness  of  the  bandages.  When  Shanghai  and  Cochin  met  together  in  the  eel* 
lar,  they  enacted  in  that  dusky  hole  all  the  barbarities  of  a  profane  cock-pit  I 
heard  a  sound  as  if  from  the  tumbling  of  barrels,  followed  by  a  dull,  thumping 
noise,  like  spirit-rappings,  and  went  below,  where  the  first  object  which  met  my 
eye  was  a  mouse  creeping  along  the  beam  out  of  an  excavation  in  my  pine-apple 
cheese.  As  for  the  fowls^  instead  of  salutation  after  the  respectful  manner  of 
their  country — which  is  expressed  thus:  Suano  knocks  knees  to  Cochin,  bows 
three  times,  touches  the  ground,  and  makes  obeisance — they  were  engaged  in  a 
bloody  fight,  unworthy  of  celestial  poultry.  With  their  heads  down,  eyes  flash' 
ing  and  red  as  vipers,  and  with  a  feathery  frill  or  ruffle  about  their  necks,  they 
were  leaping  at  each  other,  to  see  who  should  hold  dominion  of  the  ash-heap^ 
It  put  me  exactly  in  mind  of  two  Scythians  or  two  Greeks  in  America,  where 
each  wished  to  be  considered  the  only  Scythian  or  only  Greek  in  the  country. 
A  contest  or  emulation  is  at  all  times  highly  animating  and  full  of  zest)  whether 
two  scholars  write,  two  athletes  strive,  two  boilers  strain,  or  two  cocks  fight 
£very  lazy  dog  in  the  vicinity  is  immediately  on  hand.  I  looked  on  until  I  saw 
the  Shanghai's  peepers  darkened,  and  his  comb  streaming  with  blood.  These 
birds  contended  for  some  days  after  for  preeminence,  on  the  lawn,  and  no  flinch- 
ing could  be  observed  on  either  part  although  the  Shanghai  was  by  one-third 
the  smaller  of  the  two.  At  last  the  latter  was  thoroughly  mortified ;  his  eyes 
wavered  and  wandered  vaguely,  as  he  stood  opposite  the  foe ;  he  turned  tail  and 
ran.  From  that  moment  he  became  the  veriest  coward,  and  submitted  to  every 
indignity  without  attempting  to  resist  He  suffered  himself  to  be  chased  about , 
the  lawn,  fled  from  the  Iiylian  meal,  and  was  almost  starved.  Such  submission 
on  his  part  at  last  resulted  in  peace,  and  the  two  rivals  walked  side  by  side 
without  fighting,  and  ate  together  with  a  mutual  concession  of  the  corn.  This, 
in  turn,  engendered  a  degree  of  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  Shanghai  cock ; 
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and  one  day,  when  the  dew  sparkled  and  the  snn  shone  pecoliarlj  bright,  he  ao 
far  foi^ot  himself  as  to  ascend  a  hillock,  and  yentare  on  a  tolemblj  triumphant 
erow.  It  showed  a  lack  of  judgment:  his  oock-^-doodle-doo  proved  fatal. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  Cochin-China  rushed  upon  him,  tore  out  his 
feathers,  and  flogged  him  so  severely,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
'remain  with  us.'  Now,  aloel  he  presents  a  sad  spectacle;  his  comb  frozen  ofi( 
his  tail  burnt  oft,  and  his  head  knocked  to  a  jelly.  While  the  corn  jingles  in  liie 
throats  of  his  compeers^  when  they  eagerly  snap  it,  as  if  they  were  eating  from 
a  pile  of  shilling-pieces  or  fi*penny-bits,  he  stands  aloo(  and  grubs  in  the  bairen 
ground.    How  changed  I 

'Last  summer  I  had  bad  luck  in  raising  chickens.  A  carriage  ran  over  and 
crushed  five  out  of  ten  young  innocents,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  hen  were 
like  lamentalions  in  Rama.  Sitting  in  my  study,  I  heard  the  voice  of  Fbl oba, 
saying,  *Ah  I  deai; little  sweet  creatures  I  One  killed — two  killed — three  killedL 
Ah  I  poor,  nmover,  dear,  dead  little  creatures  1  Ahl  here's  another  1 — ah! 
ah  I  ah  1  ah  I '  And  with  a  succession  of  ah*8,  did  Flora  lift  up  her  hands  over 
the  dead  chickens,  while  the  tears  ran  down  her  red  English  cheeks.  Could  I 
be  protected  from  the  abandoned  chicken-stealer  and  roost-thief  who  carries  a 
bag  on  his  shoulder  on  a  misty  nighty  to  depopulate  the  coops  and  take  from 
you  all  which  is  left  from  casaalty,  from  the  pip  and  the  gapes,  then  would  I 
be  enconraged  to  establish  a  model  Hennery,  to  be  visited  by  all  the  neighbors 
round.  But  there  is  little  virtue  extant  in  the  country,  which  is  the  very  spot 
where  her  pure  model  ought  to  be.  One  would  think,  that  where  the  grass 
grows,  the  streams  run,  the  trees  blossom,  the  birds  warble  and  the  bees  hum, 
there  would  be  no  stealing,  except  the  innocent  delights  which  the  senses  steal 
from  the  song  of  the  birdling^,  from  the  frsgrance  of  the  honey-suckle  or  the 
rose.  But  in  the  very  place  where  there  ought  to  be  a  cottage  over-run  with 
sweet  vines,  there  you  see  the  deep  laid  foundations  of  a  fortress  inhabited  by 
eight  hundred  rogues.  In  it  the  incipient  coop-robber  is  himself  cooped  up^ 
having  been  by  degrees  developed  into  the  full-blown  wretch.  He  who  will 
pull  down  a  fowl  by  the  legs  from  his  neighbor's  corn-crib  will  at  last  be  guilty 
of  any  depravity  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable.  It  is  not  too  moch  to 
say,  that  half  the  zest  of  living  in  the  country  is  impaired  by  the  annoyance  of 
the  detested  thieves  and  poachers,  who  find  you  out  even  in  the  most  sacred  and 
retired  spots.  For  whensoever  your  grapes  blush  to  one  another,  and  your  fruits 
wear  the  ruddy  hue  of  ripeness,  and  your  melons  are  at  the  picking-point,  you 
pay  your  morning- visit  to  the  garden  and  find  them  gone.  Last  year  I  had  a 
solitary  peach  upon  a  solitary  tree,  for  the  early  frost  frustrated  the  delicious 
crop,  lliis  only  one,  which,  from  its  golden  color,  might  be  entitled  El  Dorado, 
I  watched  with  fear  and  trembling  from  day  to  day,  patiently  waiting  for  the 
identical  t!me  when  I  should  buoy  it  up  carefully  in  my  hand,  that  its  pulp 
should  not  be  bruised,  tear  off  its  thin  peel,  admonished  that  the  time  had  come 
by  a  gi  adual  releasing  of  the  fruit  from  its  adhesion  to  the  stem,  and  I  appointed 
the  next  day  for  the  ceremonial  of  plucking.  The  morrow  dawned,  as  bright  a 
•  day  as  ever  dawned  upon  the  earth,  and  on  a  near  approach  I  found  it  still  ther^ 
and  said,  with  chuckling  gratification,  'There  is  some  delicacy  in  thievea'  Alaat 
on  reaching  it,  somebody  had  taken  a  large  bite  out  of  the  ripest  cheek,  but  with 
a  sacrilegious  witticism  had  left  it  sticking  to  the  stem.  The  detestable  prints 
of  the  teeth  which  bit  it  were  still  in  it»  and  a  wasp  was  gloating  at  its  oora. 
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Had  he  taken  the  whole  peach,  I  ehoald  have  said,  'Oh,  ▼iUain,  thou  shalt  be 
eandemned  to  everlasting  redemptioa  for  this  1 '  Bat  as  he  was  joker  enough  to 
bite  on] J  its  sunny  side^  I  mast  forgive  him,  as  one  who  has  some  element  of  sal- 
yation  in  his  character,  becaase  he  is  disposed  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  thingn 
What  is  A  peach?  A  mere  globe  of  succulent  and  delicious  pnlp^  which  I  had 
rather  be  deprived  of  than  cultivate  bad  feelings^  even  toward  thieves.  Wher- 
ever jou  find  rogues  whose  deeds  involve  a  saline  element  of  wit^  make  up  yoor 
mind  that  thej  are  no  rogues.  That  is  the  moral.  From  what  I  have  said  some 
leaaons  may  be  learned  by  your  mere  fantastic  novices,  who  pop  down  suddenly 
in  some  box  in  the  country,  expecting  verily  to  find  an  elysium  on  earth.  Tliey 
have  the  most  extravagant  dreams  about  pure  milk,  choice  air, , fresh  vegetables^ 
plenty  of  poultry,  fine  fruit:  but  when  they  come,  they  will  find  out  Ihat  even 
there,  all  milk  will  not  gather  cream ;  all  the  winds  are  not  impregnated  with 
health;  all  peas  are  not  Prince  Albkrt's;  all  the  market  is  not  at  their  eom- 
mand;  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  may  disappoint  their  promise ;  and  that  there 
is  as  much  need  of  good  humor  in  the  country  as  in  any  place  under  heaven. 
Oh,  'how  weary,  fiat»  stale,  and  unprofitable'  life  is  without  an  allowing  hearty 
to  smile  on  apparent  wrongs,  and  to  have  a  grateful  sense  of  Gk>o'8  goodness! 
Bad  is  a  most  precious  element^  and  enhances  the  good 

'EraHTKBNTB. — Saw  a  dovcL 

'NiMRiEfTH. — To-day  Anitb  brought  in,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  two  Pbobb- 
BiEDS^  sometimes  called  pe-weesi  caught  in  the  loft  of  the  barn.  8he  held  one  in 
each  hand,  while  their  black  heads  and  twinkling  eyes  appeared  out  of  the  port- 
hole made  by  her  thumb  and  fore-finger.  They  were  extremely  frightened,  a^d 
it  is  enough  to  touch  a  heart  of  stone  to  see  a  little  bird  tremble.  Paosaa  always 
builds  under  cover;  the  wings  are  dusky,  bosom  brown,  and  tail  slightly  emar- 
ginate.  It  is  a  modest  little  bird,  of  a  plain,  Quaker  aspect,  and  with  nothing 
particular  to  distinguish  it ;  but  on  that  very  account  I  have  always  admired 
the  pe-wee.  For  although  he  is  very  simple  in  bis  manners,  and  has  no  vuioe^ 
and  his  plumage  is  extremely  dusky,  he  is  one  of  the  earliest  visitants  in  our 
latitnd'es  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year.  Beside  this^  he  throws  himself  on  your 
hospitality  and  protection ;  and  if  you  have  a  spare  shed,  or  loft,  or  bam,  in 
which  there  is  room  for  a  nest,  there  the  PfiotDE-bird  is  sure  to  come,  because  he 
must  be  under  cover.  I  was  lying  upon  the  sofa,  reading  Sir  Puilip  SiDNXT'a 
Areadia,  when  Anns  came  in,  and  1  told  her  to  let  tlie  two  birds  go.  She  opened 
her  hands,  and  they  flew  about  the  room,  dashing  against  the  window-panea^  the 
looking-glass,  and  the  astral-lamp.  At  last  they  flew  out  of  the  open  door,  and 
returned  to  the  loft,  where  they  are  now  building  a  nest  Their  eggs  are  whiter 
slightly  spotted  with  red. 

'TwENTiETiL — The  day  being  balmy,  I  started  on  a  pedestrian  excursio^ 
through  the  woods  and  fields,  and  along  the  river^s  marge,  to  dine  with  w 

I  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place,  walking  in  a  narrow  road  which  lay  up 
a  steep  hill,  and  on  the  left  a  water-brook,  bordered  with  willows  and  a  thick 
wood.  The  wood  was  separated  from  the  road  by  a  picket  fence.  Just  before 
reaching  this  spot,  I  met  at  short  intervals  two  snakes.  The  first  I  let  go.  He 
was  a  garter-snake,  squirming  about  in  the  dusty  path.  But  the  other  I  killed, 
and  tossed  him  to  a  distance  on  the  ferule  of  my  cane.  The  first  I  yielded  to  the 
'quality'  of  mercy,  the  second  sacrificed  to  the  sterner  attribute  of  justice: 
Scarcely  had  I  dispatched  him,  when  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tramp 
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or  movement  in  the  grove^  and  looking  in  the  ^direction  of  the  soand,  lo  I  m 
enormous  snapping- turtle,  with  outstretched  neck  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
wrist  I  was  oyer  the  pickets  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  got  between  him 
and  the  brook,  lest  he  should  scramble  in.  He  did  not  budge.  I  stood  beside 
him,  and  he  was  mjr  prize.  Had  I  fished  for  him  ten  year^  I  never  should  h&TO 
got  him,  and  now,  as  I  looked  down  upon  him,  was  astonished  at  his  mngniinde. 
He  took  it  in  very  bad  part  that  he  was  captured,  and  snapped  the  cane,  which 
I  held  with  so  tight  a  hold,  that  I  was  enabled  to  drag  him  into  the  middle  of 
the  road.  He  was  no  turtle-dove  in  temper.  His  tail  was  of  enormous  thick- 
nets  at  the  base,  and  about  two-thirds  of  a  foot  in  length ;  his  paws  of  similar 
proportions,  and  exceeding  fat;  and  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  tip  of  his 
tail,  he  measured  about  two  fecL  After  getting  him  on  his  back,  it  was  a  rab- 
jeot  of  some  moments*  serious  reflection  how  to  carry  with  immunity  this  great 
monster,  who  could  bite  off  a  man's  finger  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I  mada 
experiments  as  to  the  circumference  in  which  his  daws  and  his  neck  could 
■tretch  and  circumbend.  Then  I  seized  him  boldly  by  the  tip-«cales  of  his  tail, 
and  lifting  him  from  the  ground,  all  the  joints  and  articulations  of  that  member 
relaxing  one  after  another,  and  cracking  under  his  great  weighty  I  carried  him 
at  arms-length,  now  in  the  right  hand,  now  in  the  left,  having  mudi  precaution 
for  the  calves  of  my  legs.  Thus  I  got  him  to  the  house,  and  laid  htm  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  on  his  back.  Here  a  jury  was  summoned  to  decide 
upon  his  merits ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  argument  whether  to  bring  him  at  once 
to  Ihe  block,  or  to  set  him  cruising  among  the  tit-bits  of  the  slop-pail,  to  get  his 
musk  out  and  qualify  him  for  the  future  tureen.  The  latter  course  was  deemed 
judicious.     He  weighed  eight  pounds.    So  much  for  catching  a  turtle. 

*  TwENTT-naST. — Notwithstanding  the  eddying  clouds  of  dust-,  and  the  damp^ 
raw  winds,  which  almost  cut  you  to  the  bone,  this  is  a  hopeful,  pleasant  season 
of  the  year.  The  natural  world  by  many  a  sign  and  symptom  gives  noUco  that 
it  is  waking  up.  The  lively  and  loquacious  cackling  of  the  barn-yard  fowl^ 
€utaretU  I  responding  to  the  asseveration  of  distant  eutareiti  I  the  clarified  crow 
of  the  roosters,  the  perpetual  blaaing  of  calves;  the  familiar  scolding  appeals 
to  oxen  in  the  fields:  'Gee!  haw  I  buckl  Tou  know  better 'n  tliat!  I  tedl  yoa 
to  haw  I  come  areoundT — all  these  announce  that  the  summer  is  nigh  at  hand. 
About  the  twentieth  of  March  the  bull-frogs  will  be  sometimes  out  in  full  chorus; 
at  leasts  some  of  the  peepers,  but  the  eel-frogs  hang  bock  until  it  is  time  to  bob 
for  eels.  These  make  a  trilling  sound,  very  different  from  the  peepers  or  big 
blood-an-oons.  It  is  like  the  continued  springing  of  a  watchman's  rattle.  The 
bull-froga,  as  it  is  said,  come  out  several  times  and  go  back  again.  They  must 
see  their  way  clear  Uiroogh  £ho  bogs  before  venturing  permanently  out  of  the 
pfofound  mud.  It  is  an  adage,  that  they  molt  three  times  look  tlirough  their 
spectacles,  or  glass-windows,  (that  is,  through  the  ice,)  before  they  sing  in  full 
concert.  Then  the  peepers  begin  on  a  high  key,  with  a  singularly  sweet  and 
lacid  voice,  somewhere  betwixt  a  silver-whistle  and  a  glass-bell,  smacking  litUe 
of  the  mud:  * Eep-eep-eep-cep I  ecee-ee!  eepeel  ecpce-peepeep !  peep-eepi 
eepepecl  eepepee!  eepepee! '  accompanied  by  a  few  trills  long  continued,  and  a 
whole  rabble  of  gluckers ;  but  Uie  big  bassoon  accompaniment  comes  afterward, 
and  then  you  hear  all  the  several  kinds  at  once,  an  entertainment  not  unpleasing 
to  musical  car%: 

*  *  Glvokluck  !  glneklaek !  glncltlack !    Luoklack !  lueklock !  Ineklnek !   Ucklnck  1  uekloek ' 
acklQck !    Goluck  I  goluck !  goluck !  golack !    Golackle,  golaeklo,  goluckle !    Gloekle,  glaekle  * 
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Lockloek  gloek  gloek  g^oek  gloek !    Uknk  vk  ak  *    Ukker,  ukker !  glaeX  luck !    Eep !  eep !  eep  1 
eep !  eep !  eep  I  eep !  eep  f    Ur-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r !    Dodbloon  !    Doubloon-oon  !  oon !  oon  ! 

eueklack  !  gluckluck !  eep !  eep  !  weep  !  peep-peep !  peep-peep !  Kax-kax  !  kaxkax-kekek, 
ikek !  £k-ek !  ek-ek !  Brek-kek !  brek-kek !  Blek-kek,  btek-kek !  kwax-kwax !  kwax-kwax ! 
Brekekek,  brekekek !  Ekekek  ekekek !  Kwax-kwax !  kuax-kaax  !  uk-uk  !  uk-uk-uk !  kuax- 
kaax !  ekek !  ek-ek,  nk-nk,  glueklnck,  glncklock,  goluckle,  golackle,  giriuckle,  quocble-qiioekle, 
qnockle-quockle !    Ockle,  ockle,  ockle,  ockle !    Ockaocka !  ocka,  ocka,  lockle,  lockle,  ockalockle, 

oekaloekle!     Ockwog,  eepeep,  eep  eep  !.— BOLOONK!     Boloonk Btwmkl  blockbloek, 

blockblock.  blockblock,  oekaloekle  bluckblaek  golucklegolackle  glackgluck  ukukuk  kaax  kiuti 
kvax!' 

'And  so  tbej  go  on,  not  to  do  them  injustice,  all  night  long,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  singing  their  Maker's  praises  in  their  marshy  paradise.  When  I  have 
sometimea  looked  at  the  unsightly  swamp,  the  quaking  bogs,  the  stagnant  muck, 
and  all  the  green  and  grassy  scum,  the  narsing-place  of  chills,  quatern-ogues, 
typhus,  typhoid,  intermittent^  remittent,  and  biUous  fevers,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
music  should  proceed  from  such  a  dismal  theatre.  Do  the  epicures  know  that 
they  are  eating  poison  with  the  hind-legs  of  bull-frogs  f  Then  let  this  insinua- 
tion cause  them  to  desist ;  or  if  not,  at  least  a  feeling  of  shame  when  they  dis- 
corer  the  slender  bones  on  which  the  small  amount  of  delicate  flesh  gathera  Is 
it  worth  while  for  a  gluttonous  stomach  to  send  out  deputies  to  hunt  the  marshes 
for  the  mere,  hind-legs  of  these  creatures,  butchering  off  whole  orchestras  in  a 
single  day !  Were  I  the  owner  of  a  pond  of  bull-frogs,  I  would  sue  a  poacher 
for  killing  my  buU-frogs  as  quickly  as  for  killing  my  bobolinks.  It  is  a  sickly 
and  depraved  appetite  which  must  feed  on  nightingales.  The  winding  and  trans- 
parent cells  of  the  ingeniously-construoted  ear  require  £»od  for  their  digestion  ' 
aa  much  as  the  big  dark  cayem  of  the  stomach,  where  the  bull-dog  gastric-Juices 
of  a  hale  man  will  tear  to  pieces  the  stoutest  integuments,  or  eren  nailsi  as  quick  aa 
Tinegar  will  dissolve  pearls.  In  all  probability,  the  ear  will  be  starved,  if  the 
hunting-grounds  are  limited  to  the  edge  of  marshes^  and  if  the  game-laws  have 
no  reference  to  bull-frogs.  It  is  pardonable  to  knock  dogs  in  the  head  with 
bladgeona  daring  the  dog-days :  for 

*  Doo9  delight  to  bark  and  bite ; 
It  is  tlieir  nature,  too.' 

'But  bull-frogs  do  no  harm,  except  when  eaten,  and  then  they're  poison :  the 
wind  under  their  cheeks  is  full  of  fever  and  ague.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to 
hear  their  paludinal  brek-kek,  hrek-kek,  kuax-kuax  !  upon  a  summer  evening,  than 
to  see  their  legs  served  up  at  the  tables  of  the  effeminate.  It  is  amusing  to  walk 
upon  the  water*a  edge,  and  mark  their  big  probulgent  green  eyes  sticking  out 
from  where  they  stm  themaelveB^  on  a  stone  or  a  peninsular-bog,  or  leap  off  seve- 
rally, with  a  shrill  and  startling  koax  I  when  foot-steps  shake  the  sod.  There  is 
one  experiment  worth  trying.  Select  a  big,  full-grown  bull-frog,  approach  softly 
in  the  rear — no,  first  go  into  the  houses  and  oak  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  it  as 
a  feather-bed,  for  feather-beds  are  so  disagreeable  and  unhealthy,  that  they  are 
•omewhat  out  of  fiishion.  But  in  n^ny  places  in  the  country  they  still  use  Uiem, 
espeoially  in  the  gueet^shamber,  in  July  and  August — feather-beds  and  cotton- 
•heeta.  Tell  the  landlady  that  you  want  a  feather,  if  she  can  spare  one,  to  try 
an  exi>eriment  with  a  bull-frog.  She  will  of  course  ask  you  what  you  want  to 
do  with  a  bull  frog^  and  try  to  laugh  you  out  of  it  It  is  no  matter:  if  there  ii^ 
no  feather-bed,  then  you  go  into  the  barn  yard,  and  look  about  until  you  have 
found  a  piece  of  down.  If  you  cannot  find  any,  return  home  and  obtain  a  quill, 
unless  yon  make  use  of  steel-pens.  In  that  cose^  call  at  any  farmer  s,  and  buy  a 
■mall  quill.  Let  no  proud  utilitarian  sneer  at  the  very  idea  of  making  an  experi- 
ment with  buU-froga.    They  illustrate  galvanism,  but  this  experiment  has  no 
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roferenee  whatever  to  galyanisni.  lb  \%  however,  curious.  It  haa  been  tried, 
And  if  dexterously  performed,  it  will  aacceed.  Tou  take  the  quill  in  yonr  hand, 
approach  the  frog  Bofily  in  the  rear — perhaps  he  is  one  of  those  gorgeous  and 
ornamental  ones,  tricked  out  in  gold  ear-rings:  all  the  better.  Don't  let  him 
steal  a  march  on  yoo,  and  hop  so  suddenly  as  to  frighten  yon  out  of  your  witi^ 
and  get  your  foot  wet  Qo  behind  him,  and  geotly  tickle  him  with  the  feather 
on  the  back  of  the  head.  He  will  not  badge:  on  the  contrary,  he  will  whina 
and  cry  most  piteously,  just  like  a  little  child:  *Aighl  yaighl  yaighl  yaighi* 
If  you  go  too  iast,  he  will  click  his  jawa  two  or  three  times,  crying  ^Itmnl  unml 
immur  I  *  and  then  souse  down  with  a  blockbluek  !  splash  I 

'The  lai^est  buU-frogs  which  I  have  ever  known  are  on  the  coasts  of  Connect- 
icut, in  the  town  of  Norwalk.  Sitting  on  the  piazza  of  the  hotel  a  summer  or 
two  ago,  I  heard  them  toward  sun-down  from  their  head-quarters  in  the  neigh, 
boring  mill-pond:  'Doab-le-oonI  double-oocl  doubleoon!'  The  noise  which 
they  make  is  astounding,  full  as  loud  as  an  ordinary  Bashan  bull ;  and  if  it  could 
be  controlled,  might  be  made  use  of  for  practical  purposes,  to  call  men  from  the 
factories.  They  are  about  as  laige  as  a  grown  rabbit,  and  the  nativity  of  the 
oldest  most  date  back  as  far  as  to  the  days  of  Cotton  Matbkr  or  the  Beverend 
Jonathan  Edwards.  The  supply  of  wind  in  their  cheeks  is  almost  equal  to  that 
of  a  small  organ  in  a  country-church.  The  compass  of  their  voices  is  aboat 
three  milea^  and  all  their  dimensions  exaggerated  in  the  extreme.'  ».  w.  •. 


Paas  Festival  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Socnnr.  — The  time-honored  festival  of  Poom 
was  celebrated,  as  usual,  by  the  Saint  Kicbolas  Society,  at  the  Astor-Housc,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  thirty-first  of  March.  The  members  of  the  Society 
assembled  in  goodly  numbers  at*  about  eight  o'clock,  the  hour  named  for  the 
occasion.  Being  a  strictly  family-gathering  of  the  'Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas^'  the 
ceremonies  attendant  upon  their  anniversary  festival  are  entirely  dispensed  with. 
No  music,  no  formal  toasts,  no  set  speeches  are  expected.  No  guesta^  0%  such, 
are  invited  to  participate  in  it,  although,  as  the  guests  of  individual  member^ 
many  are  welcome,  and  received  as  brothers  at  a  brothers*  board.  The  room 
exhibited  no  special  decorations,  save  the  Society's  picture  of  good  old  New- 
Amsterdam,  which  occupied  its  usual  place  at  one  end,  and  a  picture  of  Diedrich 
K»acKERBOcKER,  immediately  ovcr  the  PresidenVs  chair.  Mounted  on  his  pedee- 
tal,  immediately  in  front  of  the  President,  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  famous 
Cock  which  from  time  immemorial  kept  watch  on  top  of  the  Stadt-Huys  of  New- 
Amsterdam,  and  is  now  never  missed  at  the  festive  gatherings  of  the  Society.  The 
President,  the  Hon.  Ooden  Hoffman,  presided  with  all  that  genial  good-huraor. 
wit,  and  eloquent,  which  have  rendered  him,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  pet  of  the 
Society.  After  a  full  discussion  of  the  good  things  provided  for  the  occasion,  under 
the  direction  of  the  tasteful  and  ever-watchful  Stewards, the  great  feature  of  the 
evening,  the  Pa&s  JSggs,  variously  and  beautifully  colored,  and  in  great  profu- 
sion, were  introduced,  together  with  the  Long  Pipes  and  Saixt  NicnoLAs  Pimcn. 
Scenes  of  merriment  and  fun  ensued,  until,  the  supply  of  sound  Eggs  being 
exhausted,  (the  'victors  triumphantly  displayed  their  spoils'  in  heaps  of  •Soft- 
Shells,*)  the  members,  impatient  to  hear  from  their  Prestoext,  and  to  receive  his 
high  and  mighty  mandates  for  the  evening,  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  their 
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wiahea.  Yielding  to  the  call,  he  arose,  and  assaming  hia  badge  of  power,  the 
▼e&erable  cocked  hat»  in  a  humoroiu, eloquent,  and  yerj  'telling'  speech,  he  ad- 
drtased  his  fellow-members.  He  reminded  them  that  it  was  the  last  time  that 
he  would,  in  an  official  oapacitf,  appear  before  them.  The  inexorable  law  of 
the  Society  forbade  his  presiding  oyer  them  longer  than  the  two  years  allotted 
to  each  presidential  term.  He  reviewed  his  administration,  during  which  ha 
had  endeavored  to  nphold  the  dignity  of  the  Society,  and  of  his  high  and  hon- 
orable position,  compared  with  which  all  other  dignities  sank  into  insignificance^ 
and  he  declared  his  satisfaction  with  the  retrospect  He  had  on  all  occasions 
given  full  toleration  to  speech  and  action,  and  had  forbidden  the  introduction 
of  bat  one  single  subject  It  was,  however,  but  too  apparent  that  his  wishes 
▼ere  to>night  disregarded  in  this  particular,  and  that  the  'Hard-Shells'  were 
entirely  in  the  ascendency,  and  had  every  thing  their  own  way.  He  waa 
disposed,  however,  to  wink  at  it  for  the  bonce,  and  yield  to  the  necessities  of 
the  ease.  No  more  should  he  hear  their  voices,  imitating  Jove's  thunder,  calling 
npon  him ;  and  naught  now  remained  but  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness  and 
their  obedience  to  his  imperial  mandates.  He  would  soon  again  become  an 
humble  member  among  them,  and  would  then  show  how  he^  in  turn,  could  yield 
strict  obedience  to  the  high  power  that  he  had  wielded,  and  which  must  now 
paw  into  the  hands  of  another.  Alluding  to  a  distinguished  gentleman  seated 
at  his  left^  he  proposed  as  a  toasts '  Ex-Gtovemor  Humt.'  The  Society  responded 
in  nine  hearty  cheers^  a  grateful  evidence  of  the  respect  and  esteem  they  felt 
for  one  who  had  so  ably  filled 'the  exalted  position  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Empire  State.  His  Excellency  replied  at  length  to  the  compliment^  in  a  review 
of  the  history  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  State,  and  the  land  of  their  nativity; 
their  enterprise  and  virtue,  and  the  good  they  had  done  for  the  cause  of  oiviL 
and  religious  liberty  throughout  the  world.  Thanking  the  Society  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  received,  he  referred  to  one  of  its  members^  whose 
presence  alone  prevented  h\»  alluding  to  him  in  terms  of  fitting  eulogy  for  the 
cervices  he  had  rendered,  not  only  to  his  native  State,  but  to  the  nation  and  its 
literature,  in  the  able  and  interesting  '  Hutory  of  the  Early  AnnaU  of  the  Stais 
of  New-  York,*  recently  from  his  pen.  Trusting  that  he  might  find  time  and  lei- 
•ure  to  complete  the  task  which  he  had  so  nobly  begun,  he  gave  'The  health  of 
Mr.  John  Romktn  Bbodhead.'  Proud  of  him  as  a  member,  as  one  of  their  stew- 
ards^ and  still  more,  as  the  able  champion  of  the  'Father-land,'  the  Society  received 
the  compliment  with  enthusiastic  cheering.  Mr.  Beodhead  replied  fittingly  and 
with  characteristic  modesty.  He  gave  in  return  the  health  of  Ex-Governor 
Washjkgton  Hunt.  Speeches  were  also  made  in  reply  to  complimentary  refer- 
ences by  Mr.  J.  De  Pjctster  Oodxit  and  ex-Chief -Justice  Jonjbs,  both  former  Presi- 
dents of  the  Society.  The  latter  gentleman,  in  a  strain  of  earnest  and  impressive 
eloquence,  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  character  and  virtues  of  the  people  who 
conquered  Holland  from  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  who,  for  a  time,  estab- 
lished their  preeminence  as  the  first  maritime  nation  of  the  world;  literally 
•weeping  the  seas  with  the  broom  at  the  mast-head  of  their  navy.  Dr. 
BxAUB,  President  of  the  St  Qboeok's  Society,  Mr.  Chablxb  Enro,  President  of 
Columbia  College,  Vice  Presidents  Kip  and  Dx  Pxtsteb,  Colonel  Low,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Stewards^  and  many  other  gentlemen,  responded  when 
called  upon.  The  '  small  hours '  had  already  commenced,  when  the  Pbxbidbnt, 
remarking  that  it  was  time  that  all  descendants  of  our  early-rising  forefathers 
■hould  seek  the  repose  necessary  to  a  proper  emulation  of  their  example^  took 
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his  leave,  delegating  the  chair  he  had  bo  acceptably  occupied  to  another,  irith 
full  pcrmis.4oo,  however,  for  them  to  remain  and  enjoy  themselves  ae  \<mg  aa 
they  chose.  The  PaEsiocxT'a  example,  however,  waa  law ;  and  the  membai* 
tfoon  after  separated,  delighted,  as  they  always  are  and  always  will  be,  with  tba 
mnual  reiinion  and  its  hearty  and  oordial  festiyittefc 


Goesip  WTTQ  RsADEBS  AND  C0RSIBP0NDK2I1& — If  tho  following  wcro  not  folly 
and  perfectly  authenticated,  as  a  veritable  Puritan  record,  we  should  somewfasib 
hesitate  befure  giving  it  publicity.  But  it  reaches  us  through  the  columns  of  the 
'Congregational  Journal,*  of  Concord,  (New-Hampshire,)  to  which  it  is  trana- 
ferrcd  from  an  original  letter  dated  'Bennington,  (Vermont^)  Deeembar  2i, 
1111:' 

*A  viRT  odd  kind  of .proTideoce  happened  lately  ia  our  nelghborliood,  vis. :  Mr.  Zbbviav 
Stanhope,  a  farmer,  liring  about  five  mllea  N.  E.  by  N.  of  this  township,  having  trained  a 
eonple  of  large  bears  to  the  plough  and  other  services,  clapped  them  before  bis  sled  last  week, 
with  twenty  schipplas  of  wheat  for  the  New  City.  The  animals  drew  extremely  well  for  finir 
miles  and  a  half,  when,  the  halter  of  the  near  bear  giving  Way,  the  ftoner  set  about  repaiilog 
it  i  but  while  he  waa  thus  employed,  the  inhuman  brute,  sailing  him  by  the  right  leg,  tors  It 
miserably ;  and  both  bears,  hauling  together,  ran  away  with  the  sled ;  so  that  with  the  gnstest 
difficulty  he  got  home  In  four  hoars  on  foot. 

*  Messengers  were  dispatched  to  look  for  the  sled  and  cargo ;  and  two  days  being  spent  in 
fruitless  search,  they  ware  given  np  for  lost.  Bat  on  the  third,  at  noon,  the  noise  of  a  carrtsge 
near  the  house  was  heard,  and  young  Gad  Stamhops  Jnmped  up  to  aee  who  waa  oomlnf ;  wfcen, 
behold !  to  hlii  great  astonishment,  it  proved  to  be  the  two  bears  drawing  the  sled  into  the  ban« 
with  no  earthly  thing  In  it,  except  four  large  bears  and  three  cubs.  The  lad,  and  two  men  who 
happened  to  be  then  in  the  hoaae,  ran  nimbly,  and  shutting  the  barn-door,  with  my  long  gun 
shot  them  all  through  a  crevice.' 

Observe,  please,  the  rather  indefinite  manner  in  which  the  old  New-England 
doctrine  of  'fore-ordination*  is  indicated  here:  'An  odd  kind"  of  Pbovide(ce 
happened,*  tic  A  man  with  his  right  leg  torn  'miserably'  by  an  'inhuman 
brute '  of  a  bear,  without  subsequent  loss  of  life  or  limb,  it  strikes  us^  should 
have  employed  language  more  suited  to  the  '  era'  and  the  occasion.  -  -  -  '  On 
a  recent  visit  to  the  great  and  magnificent  State  of  New-Jersey,'  writes  an 
always  welcome  correspondent,  {'  the  first  itime  I  had  ever  been  in  a  foreign 
country,)  I  had  the  happiness  of  passing  through  '  Dogtown,'  a  place  situated  in 
the  mud,  about  mid-way  between  the  Rarttan  and  Delaware  rivers.  '  Dogtown ' 
is  an  enterprising  village,  and  contains  a  number  of  flourishing  pig-pens,  beside 
a  goose-pond  of  liberal  dimensions.  While  I  laughed  at  the  name  of  this  thriv- 
ing town  set  in  the  mud,  a  fellow-traveller  gave  me  the  following  legend  con- 
cerning its  origin :  'About  tho  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  an  old  Scotch 
physician  became  a  resident  of  the  hamlet,  and  bled  the  people  as  he  had  op- 
portunity. It  was  said  that  he  could  pry  into  the  future,  and  foretell  a  death 
in  tiio  neighborhood ;  and  hence  he  became  quite  a  wonder  to  the  simple  folk 
among  whom  he  dealt  and  wrought.  For  some  cause,  possibly  for  the  purposa 
of  anatomical  investigation,  he  one  day  removed  the  skin  from  a  living  dog,  and 
then  let  him  loose  in  the  road.  The  circumstance  created  considerable  excite- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  place  came  in  consequence  to  be  called 
Dogtown.'  It  may  perhaps  authenticate  the  legend  if  I  were  to  state  the  faet» 
that  the  very  house  where  the  Scotch  doctor  had  lived  wss  pointed  out  to  me 
Unearthly  noises  are  heard  to  this  day  in  its  decayed  chambers ;  and  the  howl- 
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lag  of  a  dog,  as  if  in  agon^,  still  haunts  fhe  troubled  sleeper  in  the  lonely  hoars 
of  '  the  black  and  dark  night.'  Some  of  the  oTer-credoloos  neighbors  add,  that 
they  have  seen  the  spectre  of  a  'skinned  Scotchman '  on  moon-light  niglits  stalk- 
ing solemnly  among  the  shadowa  Ihis  legend  shows  what  interesting  facts 
may  be  gathered  by  the  intelligent  trareller,  and  also  what  a  horrible  thing  it 
is  to  be  cmel  to  dogs.'  -  -  -  Ws  have  receiyed  a  printed  letter-sheet^  bear- 
ing the  title,  '  The  Clanie  OenWy  Emenenee,  Ohivelry,  and  Jiencun  of  Daniel 
Webtter :  traiulflied  into  Poetry  by  William  X  Coffgey,  Eeq,'  These  stanzas,  lit- 
endiy  and  il-literally  copied,  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  fire  and  free- 
dom of  the  entire  performance : 

'  His  mind  It  wu  a  Resseiroir,  wheir  Classic  Liqnod  did  senindate 
His  K«nlas  liad  a  sublime  pollish,  that  was  no  second  rate. 
Every  word  he  said  and  droped,  was  shaped  with  noble  molde  ; 
He  lived  to  see  his  Native  Land  augment,  seven  and  tenfold. 

*  The  sea  of  his  intillgence,  nn  fkthomed  By  the  lines  of  time, 
Lllte  a  Barr  ot  poUiahed  steel,  his  Claeale  Ideas  they  did  shine. 
Like  the  8ar|ea  of  the  oeieon  roleing  up  the  Cliffii  of  natures  throne 
As  a  pillor  of  this  Rei^blic,  he  Coped  her  with  a  Classic  dome. 

*  He  is  gone  to  that  Selestial  Hemisphier,  wheir  no  petty  prince  can  reighn, 
To  take  his  place  amongst  our  patriots,  a  Clat,  a  Jacksox,  and  a  Hatnb  ; 
The  Grandest  throne  he  ever  filled,  with  human  lorrels  on  his  head. 

Is  that  he  fills  this  day,  the  illustrious  Dahibl  Wkbstxr  he  is  Dead ! ' 

^A  portrait  of  *  Captain  "Wiluaic  J.  Googkt'  occupies  the  blank-leaf  of  the 
sheet  In  force  and  expression,  it  fully  indicates  the  source  whence  these  soul- 
inspiring  strains  proceed.  -  -  -  Fbom  an  esteemed  friend  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  villi^es  of  Illinois,  we  have  received  an  invitation  to  visit  that  region, 
whi4^  is  enough  to  'make  one's  mouth  water.'  Toward  the  conclusion  of  his 
epistle,  he  observes :  '  Come  along,  then.  It  is  only  four  days'  journey ;  and  you 
can  be  back  in  time  to  tell  year  readers  all  about  it  in  the  '  Gossip'  of  the  same 
month :  how  you  shot  grouse  by  the  dozens  of  brace ;  how  you  chased  deer 
across  shoreless  prairies,  and  finally  brought  down  a  buck,  the  weight  of  whose 
horns  was  aU  that  enabled  your  horse  to  overhaul  him ;  how  you  killed  two 
score  of  pigeons  at  a  shot^  with  a  rusty  musket^  charged  with  'Number  Five ' 
•hot ;  how  you  knocked  the  scalp  off  that  impudent  little  squirrel  which  barked 
at  yon  firom  the  extreme  height  of  a  stataly  hickory,  with  the  rifle  of  your  host; 
how  you  charmed  wild  turkeys  up  to  the  muzzle  of  your  gun  with  the  ex- 
ceeding cunning  of  your '  call ; '  and  how,  as  you  hloMed  away,  the  turkey  rav^ 
away  (probably.)  How  you  could  write,  in  cheerful,  yet  melancholy  remem- 
brance, of  the  tranquil  lakes^  willow-hung  and  wilderness-surrounded,  into 
which  you  dropped  your  hook  and  drew  up  the  beautiful  five-pound  pike^  the 
delicious  bass^  the  tncre  delicious  perch,  and  the  most  delicious  croppy  I  And 
of  the  haunted  stillness  of  the  languid  sununerday,  the  haze  of  faroff  hills^  the> 
mirrored  sky  within  the  watar ;  the  solitude  so  deep  that  you  were  startled  by- 
the  apparition  of  your  fellow-fisherman  over  against  you  on  the  opposite  bank;; 
or  the  more  nerve-shattering;  rude  interruption  of  his  rifle,  as  he  brings  down  a 
vagrant  deer,  or  cuts  the  throat  of  a  fat  turkey  1  What  dreams — day  dreams^  or 
of  night — you  might  have,  while  stretched  at  length  beneath  the  impenetrable 
ahade  of  the  oak  or  elm,  in  a  forest  where  no  axe  has  ever  fleshed  its  edge ;  and 
what  a  rich  store  of  fancies;  facts,  and  experiences  you  would  oarry  baek  with 
you,  to  enrich  the  teeming  pages  of  '  Old  Kmoc  1 '  The  fact  is,  you  mmt  oome  I ' 
Ah^  dear  Sir,  shouldn't  we  delight  to  do  it  1  But  this  'never-endingv  itill- 
beginning'  labor,  how  shall  we  pretermit  itff    Nevertheless;  we  shall  <fy,  'iW 

VcUnte^  to  'come  out'  -  -  -  *Tkie  Ourrency*  is  perhaps  somewhat  too 
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hmyy  a  topic  for  thia  dopartment  of  our  MagaxiD^  bat  the  lollowing  anecdote^ 
from  an  Ohio  correspondent,  touohiog  upon  thi«  Iheme,  will  make  you  smile,  as 
it  has  ntf :  '  Out  West,  the  eurrencj  has  always  been  a  great,  and,  indeed,  iht 
qaestion  upon  which  the  mental  and  '  fisjacal '  powers  of  our  orators  have  been 
expended ;  and  a  political  gathering,  never  so  small,  was  sure  to  be  enlightened 
npon  *  the  enrrency-qaestton ;  *  and  if,  perchance,  the  orator  should  forget  the  sub- 
ject  of  paramount  importance,  he  was  sure  to  be  reminded  of  it,  either  by  some 
one  present,  or  else  be  torn  to  pieces  on  '  the  currency '  by  his  political  antago- 
nist One  of  our  orators,  whom,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name^  we  will  style 
General  Green,  attended  one  of  these  meetings,  and  after  haying  shed  a  perfect 
halo  of  light  upon  *  The  Land-Distribution,  The  Tariff  Our  Foreign  Relationa, 
The  Army,  The  Navy/  etc.,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  himself  and  Pro  Bono 
Publico,  as  he  was  about  to  sit  down  '  'mid  murmurs  of  appiause,'  coyered  with 
laurels,  a  self-styled  inquisitor,  indigenous  to  the  West,  exclaimed :  '  Well,  Gen- 
eral Green,  what  of  *Tke  Currency  f*'  The  General  arose,  and,  aftw  many 
wirings-in  and  wirings-out,  '  elucidated '  the  currency  at  great  length,  and  upon 
broad  American  principles ;  and  as  he  was^  about  to  resume  his  eeat,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  had  successfully  performed  some  Herculean  feat,  turned  to 
his  inquisitor,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say :  *  Suek,  Sir,  is  the  great  currency- 
question  ; '  when  he  was  met  by  a  vacant,  lack-lustre  stare,  (I  can  *t  depict  it  any 
better,  for  the  man  was  drunk,)  and  with:  'Ah,  yes;  well,  General  Grsbn,  btU 
how  about  the  eurreney-quettion  f  *  The  General  has  almost  abjured  politics,  and 
especially  '  The  Currency-Question.' '  -  :  .  '  Cak  you  givoine  any  information, 
writes  'Beverlxt,'  'in  reference  to  a  very  stirring  poem,  by  a  Mr.  Geexni^  of 
Rhode-Island,  entitled  ^The  Baron*»  Last  Banquet  f  *  The  reading  of  that  poem, 
when  quite  a  lad,  stirred  my  soul  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  ,There,  is  some- 
thing very  grand  and  stately  in  the  march  of  the  verse,  and  the  conception  is 
surpassingly  fine.  An  old  Baron,  who^  in  the  wars  in  Palestine,  had  often  dared 
^e  Paynim*8  spear,  returns  home,  worn  out  by  disease.  His  leech  informs  him 
that  it  is  preying  upon  his  life,  and  he  must  shortly  die.  The  stem  old  cmftader*0 
rage  thereupon  bursts  forth :  he  drives  the  leech  from  his  presence,  and  determinea 
to  nleet  ^he  last  dread  enemy  face  to  face  at  the  banquet-board,  with  all  hit 
retainers  around  hinn.  There  are  some  very  stirring  lines  in  allusion  to  the 
gathering  of  the  retainers,  which  I  have  forgotten.  But  the  banquet-board  is 
spread,  and  at  its  head,  in  full  armor,  dressed  to  meet  the  lost  dread  enemy,  sita 
the  fierce  old  Baron.  The  shades  of  death  are  fast  gathering  around  him,  and 
he  proposes  the  toast,  'Thanksgiving  to  the  vineT  The  concluding  verses  I 
remember: 


*A]ii  ye  all  thsre,  mine  Taisale  ? 

For  mine  eyes  are  waxing  dim : 
Fill  ronnd,  my  tried  and  tmsty  ones, 

Each  goblet  to  the  brim ! 
Ye  're  there,  bat  yet  I  see  yon  not ; 

Draw  fbrth  each  trusty  sword. 
And  let  me  hear  your  fkithAil  steel 

Clash  once  around  my  board ! 
I  hear  it  (klntty— louder  yet ! 

What  clogs  my  heavy  breath  ? 
Up  alt,  and  shout  fbr  RoDEOfa^ 

Defiance  unto  Death  !    . 

*  Bowl  rang  to  bowl,  steel  raag  to  steel. 
And  rose  a  deafening  cry. 


That  made  the  torches  flare  aromd. 

And  shook  the  flags  on  high. 
*  How,  cowards !  have  ye  left  me  ? 

Ho,  dasurds !  have  ye  flown  T 
Ho,  cravens !  dare  ye  leare  me. 

To  meet  Jbtm  here  alone? 
But  I  defy  him^let  him  come ! ' 

Down  rang  the  massive  cup, 
And  fVom  the  sheath  the  ehining  Uada 

Came  flashing  hair  way  up ; 
And  with  the  dark  and  heavy  plume 

Scarce  trembling  o'er  his  head. 
There  in  his  dark  carved  oaken-chair 

Old  &U0C01B  sat  dead ! ' 


We  remember  to  have  read  this  poem  many  years  since,  but  uktre  we  cannot 
now  NcoUect    -    -    •    A  muNo  writing  from  Baden-Baden,  gives  us  the  fol- 
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lowiojr  incideiit^  whi^  he  assures  ns  is  sUted  precisely  as  it  oecnrred,  for  he  saw 
It  himself:  "Ihere  is  a  eopper^eoin  in  the  German  currency '  up  the  Rhine '  called 
a  thwanksteoffffcr,  or  a  gigtoffger,  or  some  such  outlandish  name^  as  the  English^ 
man  always  says  when  he  cannot  pronounce  a  foreign  language :  it  is  exactly  the 
size  of  a  Napoleon,  and  caution  is  very  necessary  at  night  for  a  stranger  to  ayoid 
being  imposed  upon  by  the  substitution.  Well,  it  was  toward  the  *  small  hours ' 
in  the  Eiirsall,  or  gambling-haU,  after  a  peculiarly  unsuccessful  eyening  on  the 
part  of  the  Rouge-et-Noir  bank,  that  bets  had  thinned  off,  and  not  more  than  two 
or  three  out  of  the  crowd  continued  to  play.  The  gas  burned  brightly ;  the 
dealer  continued  his  manipulations^  ever  and  anon  nodding  at  the  small  enoour> 
agement  which  met  his  perseverance;  the  table  displayed  not  above  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  florins^  which  seemed  too  contemptible  either  to  increase  or 
diminish.  It  was  evident  that  none  but  vagabonds  remained  to  look  on.  Sud- 
denly a  brawny  hand  was  seen  to  protrude/rom  the  crowd,  and  to  toss  five  ring* 
ing  coins  in  a  j»le  upon  the  red.  The  dealer  braced  himself  up  again :  the  sight 
was  gold,  and  who  knew  but  that  ^y^  Napoleons  were  the  precursors  of  Agrande 
armei  of  the  same  precious  metal  I  The  bank  was  no  longer  insulted  by  the 
intrusion  of  bare  silver,  so  reproachful  to  its  aristocratic  character.  He  dealt 
the  cards  blithely  forth,  assuriog  himself  from  time  to  time  that  the  stake  was 
still  there,.  At  length  came  the  decisive  card.  The  bank  won.  Poising  a  pinch 
of  snuff  in  the  left  hand  and  the  ^Uecting-rake  in  his  rights  old  Rbadamamthus 
gaily  gathered  the  addition  of  honey  to  his  hive.  Bat  hold  I  —  not  so  fast  1  The 
simple  contact  of  his  fingers  with  the  vile  lucre  was  a  sore  disenchantment  He 
was  for  once  ao  roused  from  his  apathy  as  to  rub  the  pinch  of  snuff  into  his  eyes, 
and  ezdaim  *Mein  €hUl*  a  Qerman  *  intensive'  out  of  all  propriety  with  the 
French  elegance  of  the  tables.  A  single  look,  and  the  coins  were  hurled  the 
whole  length  of  the  echoing  hall.  They  were  ssigxaggerSf  fresh  from  the  mint^  all 
blushing  with  their  deceitful  mission.  They  were  purposely  placed  on  the  red, 
in  order,  by  contrast  of  color,  to  gild  the  copper  hue;  in  which  laudable  ejq>eri- 
ment  the  gas-light  lent  no  small  aid.  The  losa^  you  know,  was  nothing ;  but  the 
inault  to  the  bank  1 1  Oh]  it  was  a  demonstration  of  contempt  compared  with 
which  the  mean  villany  of  the  transaction  faded  out  of  view  I  The  ertjupier 
relaxed  the  muscles  of  his  useless  arms.  'Messieurs^'  said  he^  in  a  stifled  voioe^ 
'tiie  bank  is  broken  1 '  This  was  the  only  reproach  he  could  convey.  *  Why,' 
said  an  American,  more  familiar  probably  with  faro  on  the  Mississippi  than  with 
Rougeet-Noir  on  the  Rhine,  '  the  man  only  wanted  to  copper  his  bet;  he  ought 
to  have  been  paid  l'  But  a  Scotchman,  as  long  and  dry  as  a  poplar  in  dog-days^ 
was  seen  immediately  after  lighting  a  segar,  contrary  to  all  rules^  and  articulat- 
ing in  the  broadest  accent  of  the  Clyde  as  he  'lumbered'  off: 

'  Tni  gowd  ia  bat  the  guines-ctamp ; 
A  Qon  *a  a  mon  for  a*  cbat : ' 

and  he  proceeded  to  pick  up  the  scattered  tigzaggere  at  the  upper  end  of  the 

long  room.    It  was  Charles  Lamb,  I  believe,  who  said  that  you  can  never  cry 

'Halves'  to  any 'thing  that  turns  up  in  a  Scotchman's  company.'    •    -    -    In 

these  latter  dayfl»  when  the  States  are  passing  free-banking  laws,  and  new  banks 

are  springing  up  wherever 

*  Thbgi  chimney^Bmokea  perftuiie  the  air, 
Contigaotts  to  a  ataaple,' 

tile  following  anecdote,  'founded'  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  free-banking 
Isw  in  this  State,  (the  pioneer  of  laws  creating  ft^  banks  elsewhere^)  may  hit 
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Bome  UkikQj  as  it  hat  onn.    A  gentlaman  named  Box;  a  good  deal  of  a  speea- 

later,  obeerved  to  a  friend :  '  I  am  about  to  get  np  a  bank:  what  do  you  think 

the  people  will  say  to  thai,  eh  f '    'I  think  they  will  call  you  'Bob  Bot  *  for  ever 

a^rl'  was  the  oool  and  cutting  reply.    •    •    -    Soju  unfortunate  wight^  con- 

fioed  for  debt  in  Doyer  (N.  H.)  jail,  pours  out  hia  grieis  in  the  following  *Anar 

thnM  Maranaihia.*    He  signs  himself  '  Qoiao  Babd.'    He  writes  like  a  '  Goner : ' 

Let  hydns  Mlse  on  Porer  Jail ! 
May  poisonous  winds  in  erery  gale 
Spend  their  whole  force  on  Dorer  jafL 
May  enow  and  rain  and  sleet  and  hail 
For  STcr  ponr  on  Dorer  jail ; 
And  VvLOAir,  with  hia  iron-flail. 
Break  down  the  walla  of  Dover  JalL 
May  ghost  and  witch  with  *  wassafl  wail,* 
Haunt  ronnd  and  through  old  Dover  JaiL 
May  Charon's  boat  triumphant  sail. 
Completely  manned  fVom  Dover  Jail ; 
And  not  one  mortal  e'er  bewail 
The  awftal  fate  of  Dover  jail. 
Shonld  aU  of  these  anath*m«s  fhil. 
Let  dragons  seize  on  Dover  Jail ; 
With  horned  head  and  fiery  tail. 
Fly  straight  away  with  Dover  jaiL 
May  spiders  weep  and  crickets  wail 
The  direlYil  end  of  Dover  jail ; 
And  may  their  children  never  fkil 
To  chant  their  curse  on  Dover  Jail.' 


«  Vb  dsBons,  help,  whUe  1 1 
Tliat  dismal  place  called  Dover  Jail ; 
And  give  me  strength  to  tell  the  tale 
Of  '  duraaee  vile '  in  Dover  Jail. 
Nor  rum,  nor  gin,  nor  beer,  nor  ale. 
Can  mortal  get  in  Dover  Jail ; 
Bat  hagcard  forms,  wUh  visage  pale. 
Stalk  wUd  about  in  Dover  jail. 
Of  pofk  and  beef  we  do  not  Ail, 
Nor  toast  and  tea,  in  Dover  Jail ; 
But  what  of  that  ?— the  Muse  must  raU 
At  the  iron-hara  of  Dover  Jail. 
It's  enough  to  make  a  stout  heart  fail 
To  view  the  walls  of  Dover  Jail. 
The  heart  of  Hibcdlss  would  fail, 
Were  he  confined  in  Dover  Jail ; 
The  fharleas  savage  sure  would  quail 
At  the  iron-bars  of  Dover  Jail. 
Oh,  may  the  news  by  the  next  mail 
Be  the  down-fall  of  Dover  JaU ! 
With  snakes  and  vipers  in  their  trail, 


'I  KNOW  a  great^  orer-grown,  'first-rate '  man  in  this  place/  writes  a  western 

friend,  in  a  desultory  letter  to  the  Editor,  '  engaged  In  the  mercantile  business 

who  is  much  troubled  to  recollect  names^  and  who  one  morning,  with  peneO  is 

hand,  and  quill  behind  his  ear,  called  out  to  his  partner:  'Billt,  what  is  Joan 

dTomvBKAM*s  first  name? '    And  he  neyer  disooyered  his  mistake  notil  he  began 

to  write  it»  when  he  forgot  his  last  name ;  and  with  the  same  uneonsdousneas 

sang' out :  'Excuse  me,  BnxT,  but  I  Ve  forgot  John  &TaFPLKBBaH*s  latd  name  now  V 

The  roar  of  laughter  which  ensued  restored  his  memory.    -    -    -    Wn  ham 

received,  'by  public  eonyeyance,' the  following  eztensiye  'pome,' entitled ''il 

Hxnttothe  Cardeu:* 

*X  STITOR  In  time 
Saves  nine : 
One  stitch  by  Katbt 
May  save  eighty.' 

PnomsoK  Mafis'  *W>rkinff  Farmer*  is  having,  as  it  deserves  to  havc^  an 
extraordinary  'run.'  It  is  edited  with  consummate  ability  and  great  industry, 
and  has  won  the  highest  praise  from  the  best  agrioultnrists  of  the  Union.  Its 
great  cheapness  has  no  doubt  added  greatly  to  its  ciroulation,  it  being  only  <me 
dollar  a  year.  The  entire  receipts  of  the  work  are  expended  upon  making  the 
paper  worthy  of  its  extended  and  increasing  reputation.  -  •  -  Tnt  story  in 
the  *Kniek-Knack% '  of  the  man  who  excused  his  glass  of  brandy-and-water  by 
saying  that  he  was  so  very  dry,  as  he  was  going  to  have  cod-fish  for  dinner, 
reminds  a  Conneotiont  correspondent  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  poor  So— -•Xi 
of  New-Hampshire^ '  now  dead  and  gone.'    The  bar-room  of  the  |Mrineipal  hotel 

in  the  town  of  P was  filled  with  some  dozen  'stage-loads'  of  passengers 

who  had  come  in  to  spend  the  night  It  was  many  years  ago^  at  the  time  when 
the  temperance  agitation  had  made  gentlemen  feel  a  very  little  delica^  in 
taking  their  potations  as  freely  and  openly  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do 
it  As  *  bed-time '  drew  near,  A.  steps  to  the  btf,  with  the  hal^pologeiic  re- 
mark, that  he  did  not  think  it  a  good  practice  to  drink  much,  but  he  thought 
thati  when  traveUing;  a  little  would  not  hurt  him.    He  took  his  glass  and  aat 
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dowzL  Soon  R  started,  and  prefaced  his  dram  with  the  remark  that  he  thought 
that  he  had  taken  a  little  cold  in  riding;  etc.  Then  C.  found  that  he  had  an 
unpleasant  sensation  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  he  thought  that  a  ^aas 
of  gin  might  allay.    And  so  each  of  the  party  made  his  excuse  and  took  his 

'  night-cap.*    So a  sat  in  the  comer,  watching  all  with  a  hawk's  eye;  and 

when  they  had  got  through,  he  walks  to  the  bar  with  the  air  of  a  hero,  exclaim- 
ing:  'Bar-keeper,  give  me  a  glass  of  brandy,  becmtw  I  love  HI*  "With  his  tone 
and  air,  it  made  as  many  red  faces  as  there  were  red  noses.  -  -  -  Mr.  Wil- 
BUB  M.  Hatwabd,  an  enterprising  publisher  of  Rochester,  has  published  'Daniel 
Webster'i  Three  Oreatest  OraHtms,*  riz. :  The  Eulogy  on  AniMB  and  Jxffxbson  ; 
the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims:  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument;  and  the  Reply  to 
Hatnel  The  price  in  paper  and  muslin  binding  will  be  three  and  four  shillings. 
Eleven  thousand  copies  are  already  sold.  -  -  -  '  I  oatb  read,'  writes  a  friend 
far  away  over  the  Atlantic,  Caribbean,  and  Pacific  seas^  '  with  much  ffusto  the 
interesting  sketches  descriptive  of  the  Yu'ginia  Springs^  which  have  been  run- 
ning through  the  Knigkbrbocker  for  some  months  past  My  venerable  and 
ancient  friend,  Colonel  J  — ,  late  of  the  Niantic  Hotel,  San  Franeiseo,  and  for* 
merly  of  that  public  palace,  the  St  Louis,  of  New-Orleans;  a  descendant  of  one 
of  *  the  First  Families  *  of  the  Old  Dominion ;  in  look,  port»  and  mien,  very  like 
his  namesake^  the  '  Nafoi.eon  of  the  Turf; '  related  at  dinner  the  other  day  the 
following  incident^  which  took  place  at  the  White  Sulphur  some  years  ago,  when 

'Old  C ,*  as  he  was  called,  kept  this  fashionable  resort    In  those  days,  it 

was  the  custom — and  one  *  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance' —  for 
8«eh  of  the  gpiests  as  chose^  to  have  Mxeir  private  dishes  on  the  public  table.  A 
Frenobman,  unaeoustomed  to  these  arbitrary  diatinotions,  politely  requested  the 
■ervaot  to  help  him  to  several  of  the  articles  appropriated  to  individual  use. 
Being  '  brought  up  standing '  in  each  instance  with  the  everlasting  stereotype^ 
'Tliat's  private^  Sir — private,*  Johnny  Orapbavd  at  last  electrified  the  table 
with, '  Den,  by  Gab,  bring  me  ce  bread  and  de  salt :  I  'spectacle  dejf  not  be  private  I  * 
Colonel  J  •^—  left  the  White  Sulphur,  and  went  to  the  Red,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  Frenchman  followed  suit  Upon  inquiring  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
quarters  he  had  just  left,  the  nervous  Gaul  gave  an  expressive  shrug,  and  re- 
marked: 'I  stay  at  ze  White  Solfair  until  ze  water  did  got  '  private,'  and  then 
I  think  it  vos  time  to  leave  ze  establishmon  1 '  It  appeared  that  the  ice  becom- 
ing scarce  and  dear,  some  of  the  guests  had  their  private  pitchers  of  ice-water 
on  the  tabla  '  Private '  water  at  a  '  Springs '  was  certainly  a  novel  idea ;  at  all 
events^  it  seemed  so  to  him.  •  -  -  '^  Copter  on  *Chuek-Up**  is  about 
nothing,  and  *  cornea  to  nothing.'  It  beglDs,  however,  like  a  chapter  of  Gibbon  ; 
aa  thaa:  ^Xbe  institution  of  *  Chuck-Up '  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  dating  its 
rise  from  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  copper  currency.  Its  process  being  < 
simple,  and  the  results  generally  beneficial,  the  system  took  deep  root»  and  ran 
like  horse-radish  all  over  the  cultivated  world.  It  is  believed  that  at  every  por* 
turn  of  the  universe  which  has  been  visited  by  civilized  men,  this  system  has 
been  eageriy  adopted,  and  permanently  established.'  -  -  -  Thx  correspond- 
ent from  whom  we  have  received  what  he  assures  us  is^  veritably,  one  of 
Tboiub  Moobi^s  unpublished  lyrics^  says:  'This  was  given  to  me  in  1827,  by 
Mra  ScDUT,  who  was  Moobb's  sister.  She  said  it  was  composed  by  her  brother 
before  the  i^pearanoe  of  his  '  Irish  Melodies.'  A  pio-nio  party  had  been  made, 
to  visit  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Dargle,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  naar  Dub- 
lin, and  a  ei^evant  beauty  (who  considered  that^  neglecting  her,  Moobb  had 
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flirted  too  much  with  another  and  jotmger  and  fairer  damsel)  haying  re- 
proached him  with  ineonstanej,  the  bard,  when  called  on  to  sing;  warbled  the 
following  hastily-pencilled  lyric,  which  he  sang  to  the  air  to  which  he  afterward 
wrote  the  song  of  '  Fly  not  Yet'  Mrs.  Soullt  assured  me  it  had  never  appeared 
in  print;  and  I  copied  it  from  his  own  pencilled  manuscript  which  he  had  given 
to  her.  It  has  something  of  Moo&e's  easy  gallantry,  but  wants  the  polish  which 
he  bestowed  upon  hia  more  elaborate  productions : ' 

I. 

*  What  tbongh  *tia  tras  Tve  talked  of  lore, 
And  other  beauties  idly  strore 

Vy  heart  to  free  from  Roba'b  chain  1 
Unbroke  the  golden  links  remain 

Entwined  round  every  part ; 
And  if  another*s  channs  I  praised, 
Those  eharms  but  fond  remembranoe  raised. 
Perhaps  it  was  her  tresses  flowing, 
Dimpled  cheeks  and  blushes  glowiof  T 

Oh,  no !  oh,  no ! 
None  but  Rosa's  Up,  and  Rosa's  eye. 
And  Rosa's  self  can  eanse  the  sigh : 

Still  Rosa  rules  my  heart. 

IL 

*  I  own,  betrayed  by  youth  or  wine, 
I  're  thought  a  form  or  face  divine ; 
Or,  when  some  witching  syren  sung. 
My  yielding  soul  enraptured  hung, 

Bewildered  by  her  art : 
i  But  soon  that  feeUe  spell  was  gone ; 

Some  faint  reseroUaaee  said  alone : 

*  Can  tones  less  sweet,  or  looks  less  smiling. 
Long  delude,  your  sense  beguiling ! ' 

Oh,  no !  oh,  no ! 
None  but  Rosa's  lips,  and  Rosa's  eye. 
And  Rosa's  self  can  cause  the  sigh : 

Still  Rosa  rules  my  heart.*  Tbohas  icookb. 

Srrtnro  to-day  under  the  plastic  hand  of  Auouaros  Blvbsdio,  Ann-strset| 
Mnseum-Building,  (and  a  great  'blessing '  he  is,  whether  his  soft  hand  and  keen 
raaor  follow  each  other  over  yonr  chin,  or  he  '  shampoodles  *  your  head  with  his 
unctuous  'Magnolia,')  we  were  struck  with  a  little  specimen  of  human  kindness, 
which  it  was  a  delight  to  witness.  One  of  the  noticeable  things  about  his  little 
shop — he  calls  it  'shop' for  short,  though  *hai^dre9sing  saloon' is  the  more 
distinguished  term  now-ti-days — is  a  little  brown  bird  in  a  cage.  He  was  brought 
from  Germany,  and  all  his  songs  were  sung  in  the  language  of  that  heaf  ty, 
affectionate  country.  He  was  far  from  handsome ;  but  he  had  a  bright,  merry 
eye,  and  when  hopping  nimbly  from  perch  to  perch  in  his  cage,  he  seemed  so 
good-natured  and  happy,  that  it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  see  him,  and  hear 
his  unpretending  musical  chatter.  He  took  great  delight  in  washing  himself 
two  or  three  times  a  day  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  clear  cold  water ;  and  having 
finished  his  ablutions,  he  would  leap  up  on  his  perch,  and  with  his  litUe  bill 
buried  in  his  downy  bosom,  manipulate  and  make  dry  that  soft  retread  and  then, 
stretching  his  head  around,  to  get  a  •bird's-eye  view '  of  his  *  tail-quills,'  he  would 
take  each  long  feather  in  his  bill,  and  make  all  smooth  and  clean  in  that  quarter. 
His  toilet  accomplished,  he  would  gradually  close  his  bright  eyes,  settle  down 
upon  his  perch,  and  take  his  siesta.  But  those  bright  eyes  grew  dim,  and  finally 
closed  for  ever.  He  is  now  as  blind  as  a  bat ;  and  it  was  piteous  to  see  how 
his  great  affliction  weighed  at  first  upon  his  spirits.  But  time  has  softened  hia 
grie£  As  the  spring  came  on,  and  warm  weather  wakened  him  into  a  renewod 
lifo^  he  seemed  not  only  resigned  but  happy.    His  other  senses  have  grown  mora 
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acute ;  consolation  has  come  to  him  from  an  '  inner  source ; '  he  feels  his  depend- 
ence upon  his  kind  supporter,  whose  heart  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  saori- 
ficing  him  because  one  of  his  senses  had  departed ;  he  opens  his  mouth  when  he 
ia  an  hungered  or  athirst^  and  '  like  the  joung  ravens  when  they  cry,'  he  is  fed 
and  'given  to  drink.'  Then  he  lifts  up  his  plaintive  voice  in  notes  of  thanks- 
giving, blessing  Blessing  for  his  care  of  one  of  the  helpless  an  J  unfortunate  of 
GoD*s  great  family.  -  -  -  We  have  examined  with  interest,  and  in  our  next 
number  shal^more  particularly  describe,  the  plans  of  a  newj  spacious,  and  most 
complete  hotel,  proposed  to  be  erected  and  di-rected  under  the  supervision  of  the 
experienced  and  accomplished  host  of  the  'College  Hotel/  in  Murray-street,  Mr. 
Jakes  M.  Savdebson.  It  will  be  upon  the  Fifth- Avenue ;  and  in  six^,  beauty 
of  architecture,  perfection  of  internal  arrangement,  in  every  kind  and  degree, 
it  is  designed  that  it  shall  not  be  surpassed  (as  its  plan  is  certainly  not  now 
equalled)  by  any  hotel  in  the  world.  ...  A  btalwaibt  Kentuckian — one  of 
that  semi-amphibious  'half-horse  and  half-alligator'  breed  we  read  about  in  the 
dayS'Of  Ndcrod  Wildviub  and  Mike  Fink  —  on  the  day  that  the  funeral  obsequies 
of  Henet  Clat  were  solemnized  at  San  Francisco,  speaking  of  the  great  states- 
man, burst  forth  with :  '  Mr.  Clat  ought  never  to  have  been  buried  on  land. 
They  ehould  have  thrown  him  into  the  mo,  and  a  continent  wndd  have  built  up  on 
Au  body  ! '  A  bold  figure,  that  I  -  -  -  From  a  lively  and  pleasant  letter  from* 
a  friend  and  correspondent  in  San  Francisco,  we  extract  the  following  entertain- 
ing  passages : 

*  I  WAS  up  in  Maiipma  last  ramnuM',  and  in  my  travels  in  tbat  interesting  region  fell  in  with 
namerons  antoslng  Incidenta,  some  or  which  will  do  to  tell.  By  the  way,  the  title  to  this  beau- 
tiful country,  embracing  as  it  doea  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  Golden 
State,  has  been  confirmed  in  Colonel  Fbkkont,  by  the  California  Land  Commission:  In  rich- 
ness and  extent  few  German  principalities  are  equal  to  it.  The  name, -Mariposa,  signifies  'a 
land  of  butterflies.'  BeautiAil,  is  it  not  ? — as  all  Spanish  namea  are.  The  legend  which  gare 
rise  to  this  poetical  title,  runs  as  (btlows :  *  In  one  of  their  annual  exeuraions  to  the  *  Valley  of 
tlM  Rushes  '  (Valley  da  los  Tulares)  to  hunt  the  elk,  a  party  of  Californiana  pitched  their  tents 
on  a  atream  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Their  attention  being  attraeled  to  myriads  of 
butterflies,  of  the  most  brilliant  and  variegated  colors,  which  hovered  about  and  clustered  upon 
the  trees,  they  gave  the  place  the  name  of  *  Mariposa.* 

'  On  the  principle  that  *  when  in  Rome  you  muat  do  as  Romans  do/  and  being  rather  tired  of 
roaming,  even  in  this  romantic  country ;  stopping  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  in  this  interesting  ngion, 
by  way  of  compromising  with  oonacience  I  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  to  sea  a  bull 
and  a  grizzly-bear  fight  in  the  afternoon.  The  '  meeting,'  which  was  held  in  one  of  *  God's 
first  temples,'  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Sierras,  with  their  snowy  pealis  glittering  in  the  August 
sun,  was  addressed  by  an  earnest  and  zealous  preacher ;  and  the  effect  of  hia  exhortation,  clothed 
as  it  was  in  plain  language,  evidently  told  upon  the  hardy  and  sun-bronzed  mlneiA.  One  in 
partlcnfear,  a  stalwart  and  noble-looking  flellow,  was  evidently  raneh  ailbeted ;  but  whetlier  the 
feeling  evinced  was  not  somewhat  attributable  to  the  copious  libations  of  aguardiente  or  '  bald- 
(kce '  he  had  imbibed  previous  to  drinkitfg  in  the  discourse,  is  a  question  that  bad  better  not  be 
too  rigidly  discussed.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  services,  the  hat  was  passed  around,  and  a  con- 
siderable <  pile '  was  thrown  in  by  the  congregation,  our  Mend  contributing  his  mite  In  the  shape 
of  half  a  dollar.  The  minister,  before  dismissing  the  erowd,  annonneed  that  he  would  hold  fonh 
again  on  the  next  Sabbath,  and  that  due  notice  of  tAe  meeting  would  be  given  by  the  blowing  of 
tlie  horn.  The  Individual  whom  we  have  alluded  to  as  being  *  wrought  upon,'  thinking  that  fifty 
cents  was  rather  a  small  contribution,  marched  up  to  the  stand  and  handed  over  a  fifty-dollar 
octagonal  '  slug/  with  the  following  naive  and  off-hand  speech:  *Plea»et  old /tilery  take  ikie 
adobe ;  I  may  not  be  here  next  Sunday  to  bear  pour  cueted  old  kom !  *  Filled  with  the  spirit  of 
having  done  a  good  action,  the  generons  fellow  went  and  treated  himself  to  another  *  horn.' 

*  The  fight  between  the  bull  and  the  *b'ar '  took  place  in  the  afternoon.  Borne  along  by  the 
erowd,  I  entered  the  *  corral,'  where  Bruin  and  Taurus  were  to  have  a  ftlendly  Sabbath-day 
dispute.  Savage  as  the  sport  seemed,  I  did  not  think  it  was  so  very  unlike  some  bitter  doctrinal 
eontroversies  1  bad  witnessed  in  other  lands    The  *  grtxzly  *  was  a  bnge  and  fbrocious  speci- 
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mm,  eonflnod  with  t  limited  length  of  cbtln ;  and  the  hall  was  worthy  the  ring  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Caatile  and  Aragon.  Bot&  parties,  like  *  humans/  pauaed  a  moment,  watching  each 
other  warily,  when  the  '  horned  beast '  pitched  into  the  monster  of  the  mountain  and  Toreat,  and 
made  the  sand  gory  with  his  Mood.  The  *  griszly '  commenced  digging  as  if  for  life,  making  the 
aand  fly  fa  all  dlnetiona.  *  Tom,'  aald  a  miner,  *  them  looka  like  pooty  good  diggina  ;  'sposin* 
we  get  a  long  Tom  and  go  into  pardnershlp  with  him  ?  *  Soddenly,  by  a  superhuman  eflbrt,  as 
an  Irishman  wouU  say,  the  infuriated  animal,  goaded  to  madneaa,  broke  his  chain,  aad  began 
to  travel.  Instantly  a  score  or  two  of  '  Colts  '  were  drawn,  and  a  general  AiaUlade  commeneed 
upon  his  bearshlp  ;  the  balls  whistling  in  all  directions,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  the  crowd 
Deeminf  my  attnatlon  rather  *  mihealthy '  at  this  Jnnetore,  I  *  ramoaed  the  raacbo  ;  >  and  thas 
ended  my  first  and  last  *  b*ar-flght.' ' 

Im'T^there  something  yeiy  touching  and  beautiful  in  the  following  lines  t 
They  bear  the  title^  '  STAe  Oid  WoBhenooman,*  and  are  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  CHiHiBSO,  by  the  Rev.  CnAsucs  T.  Bbooks^  of  Newport^  Rhode-Island: 

*  Behold  her  busy  with  her  linen. 

Yon  ancient  dame  with  stiver  hair. 
The  briskest  of  the  washerwomen, 

Though  six-and-seventy  years  are  there : 
So  she  has  followed,  year  by  year. 

The  honest  toil  at  which  you  find  her. 
Filling  with  diligence  the  sphere 

Of  useAil  labor  God  assigned  her. 

,  '  In  her  young  davs,  (for  she  is  human,) 

8he  loved,  and  hoped,  and  wedded,  too ; 
Well  has  she  known  the  tot  of  woman, 

Seen  cares  aod  sorrows  not  a  few. 
Her  dear  sick  man  she  sought  to  save, 

(Three  children  faithfully  abe  bore  him,) 
Nor  did  she  bury  in  the  grave 

Her  fhith  and  hope,  when  earth  closed  o*er  him. 

*  The  precious  charge  now  laid  upon  her 

With  cheerful  energy  she  bore  ; 
She  trained  them  up  in  ftar  and  honor. 

Virtue  and  prudence  all  her  store. 
At  length,  to  seek  their  livelihood. 

They  took  her  blessing  and  departed : 
A  lone  old  woman  now  she  stood,  . 

Yet  eheerfhl,  hopefhl,  and  stout-hearted. 

'  She  spared,  and  scraped,  and  saved  each  peimyf 

And  spun  by  night  the  flax  she  bought. 
And  of  fine  flax-thread  yards  Ml  many 

At  last  ahe  to  the  weaver  brought. 
He  wove  her  linen  white  as  snow ; 

Her  needle  and  her  scissors  plying, 
A  spotless  burial-dress  she  so 

Prepared  against  her  day  of  dying. 

*  Her  dress —her  burial-dress  —with  pleasure 

And  aacred  pride  she  lays  away ; 
It  is  her  first  and  laat — her  treasure— 

The  fhiit  of  many  a  toilsome  day. 
She  puts  it  on.  Goo's  Word  to  hear, 
•  When  Sabbath-bells  sound  holy  warning, 

Then  lays  it  up  again,  to  wear 

The  night  before  the  eternal  morning. 

*  And  would  that  I,  when  night  shall  find  me, 

Might  read,  in  life's  last  sinking  sun. 
That  I  had  wrought  the  work  assigned  ma, 

As  this  ffood  dame  her  task  has  done ; 
That  I  had  learned  Ufe*s  joy  to  drink 

In  such  a  fall  and  even  measure, 
And  could  upon  my  grave-clothes  think, 

At  laat,  with  such  a  heart-felt  pleaaura I* 

'JAtidr$  Living  Age,*  whieh  has  always  been  deservedly  popular,  is  beeomiog 
more  and  more  so,  as  it  grows  older.    The  editor  has  very  reoently  ehanged  its 
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form  to  a  medium  octavo,  and  its  pages  hare  been  increased  to  sixty-four.  That 
these  wUl  be  weU  filled  with  the  yery  best  matter  that  the  v}<yrld  affords,  none 
will  doubt  who  have  been  accnstomed  to  see  with  what  excellent  taste  and 
judgment  the  editor  culls  his  materiel.  Think  of  such  a' work  once  a  week, 
making  four  stout  volumes  a  year,  for  &ye  dollars^  with  a  discount  to  dubs,  *  at 
that  I '  The  force  of  combined  excellence  and  cheapness  'could  no  &rther  go.' 
It  has  a  wide  circulation.  -  -  -  Tm  following  letter,  we  are  assured  upon 
the  most  reliable  authority,  is  *  the  original  effusion'  of  an  old  negro  of  Louisr 
ville,  Kentucky,  *  who  is  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  county. 
It  is  here  *  given  exactly  as  he  dictated  it>  word  for  word.*  It  very  forcibly 
illustrates  the  propensity  of  *  our  colored  brethren  *  to  use  high-flown  language, 
of  the  nuaning  of  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  notion.  Moreover,  it  is 
highly  *  dense'  in  its  character,  and  explains,  with  even  more  than  common 
felicity,  the  causes  of  political  defeat,  always  a  difficult  matter,  especially  with 
the  defeated  party : 

*  CHAaiM  S as,  LoaisTUla,  Ky.,  recpeeu  to  Mr.  C ,  hoping  to  meet  faar  approbation, 

under  the  exchaofe  of  this  toploftical  deficient  of  our  election. 

*  Knowing  that  I  was  politically  under  the  Whig  dispenaation,  the  interview  of  my  expecta- 
tion became  toploftically  dilapidated. 

*  The  demoeratical  deeislon  originated,  so  I  comprehend,  by  a  great  deal  of  snperstitlon.  We 
are  poUtieaUy  defhmdicated  under  our  fhUeat  expectation,  coming  out  Tictoriona  without  our 
election,  and  our  subdued  feelings  have  almost  brought  us  to  a  legal  exchange  to  come  over  to 

Mr.  C 's  side.     After  finding  that  some  of  our  most  contaminated  friends  were  easily 

bought,  we  of  course  have  lost  the  *  Old  Coon.'  After  legal  afllietlon,  we  thought  we  'd  put  up 
a  very  Judicious  log  cabin,  and  we  all  set  in  controversy  and  in  the  atudy  of  phrenology,  know- 
ing systematically  that  our  approbation  would  meet^no  more. 

<  Excuse  the  propensity  of  our  political  probation  here.  I  do  testily  by  this  desertion  that 
there  was  a  spontaneous  evaporation  without  any  dedication. 

*  Of  all  people  we  are  aubdued  the  most.  Hoping  that  Paovipsiios  will  smile  upon  you  with 
every  beneficial  blesaing  that  can  be  restored  by  the  aid  of  thia  colony,  I  present  to  you  the 
politieallations  of  my  most  humble  prayers.  Hoping  that  you  may  not  appreciate  conception 
in  our  sad  disappointment,  but  may  rejoice  with  your  friends. 

*  Since  you  left,  my  health  has  been  debUitated,  believing  that  the  loss  of  my  election  and  the 
ffaeumatism  together  has  brought  me  jnto  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Give  my  best  respecta  to  Miss 
M ABT,  that  I  am  in  hopes  she  is  enjoying  a  very  judicious  state  of  convalescence,  and  I  will  be 
unanimously  pleased  to  see  her  return  here  again. 

*  The  exhortation  of  Matrimony  is  getting  most  numerous  in  Louisville,  and  gentlemen  stUl 
living  are  variegating,  and  yet  they  cannot  meet  their  approbation.  Prospects  are  yet  favorable 
of  enjoying  the  exhortation  of  my  contaminated  dissolution.  I  cannot  appreciate  our  distresses 
as  poetically  as  I  ought,  and  the  most  political  young  gentleman  who  is  now  writing  this  fbr 
me  is  so  judiciously  captivated  with  Miss  Mabt,  that  when  he  heard  of  her  spontaneous  evap- 
oration, he  cordially  perambulated  down  to  the  river,  and  the  boat  had  Just  absconded,  and 
through  his  meditations  he  left  his  handkerchief  at  the  river,  and  he  thought  no  mora  of  it  for 
four  days.  I  consoled  him  witSi  all  my  heart  in  behalf  of  her  return  again,  and  you  ahould  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  thia  ciUaea  of  Louisville  boarding  in  your  city.  Poor  fellow !  I  can  do 
no  more  for  him,  but  iUicltate  his  respects  on  her  behalf.    My  most  humble  respecta  to  you  and 

yourfhmlly. 

•  CHASiz.a»  8  — -  n«, 

*  LooiaTllle,  Xy. 

'Highfaluting'  style^  that  I  -  •  ->  T&x  *IndepenJent  Detnocrat,*  of  Coneord, 
Kew-Hampehire,  in  quoting  from  a  late  number  the  conversation  of  the  aged 
woman  with  the  chaplain  of  a  New-Hampshire  poor-house  on  the  subject  of 
•TFbmM,*  adds  the  following:  'Speaking  of  poor-houses,  reminds  us  of  what 
once  happened  at  a  poor-house  in  Massachusetts^  on  the  occasion  of  a  parochial 
viaat  paid  by  a  very  worthy  minister  of  our  acquaintance.  The  EmoRERBoauat 
IS  vdeome  to  the  story.    There  were  several  persons  in  the  room  when  tha 
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minister  called,  one  of  whom  was  a  very  talkatively-pions  bid  lady,  and  another 
a  half-witted  young  woman.  Of  course  the  old  woman  at  once  entered  into  con- 
▼eraation  with  the  minister,  the  half-witted  one  sitting  by,  dishevelling  her  hair, 
and  now  and  then  venturing  a  remark.  The  old  woman  commenced  in  the 
Qsoal  way,  by  stating  her  exceeding  sinfulness,  and  her  conscious  need  of  repent- 
ance. After  lamenting  at  considerable  length  the  evils  that  were  tempting  and 
the  sins  that  were  besetting  her,  she  suddenly  changed  the  current  of  her  words. 

'  Bat  then,'  said  she,  '  Mr. ,  the  Loan  is  merciful,  and  knows  our  weakness : 

Hk  has  begun  a  good  work  with  me :  yea.  He  has  begun  a  good  work.'  'Ah,' 
said  the  half-witted  girl,  discontinuing  her  employment  for  a  moment,  'Ah,  Eit 
dorit  know  what  He*%  undertook  I '  Of  course  the  talk  was  over,  and  the  minister 
left  the  premises  instanter.'  •  -  -  TVb  do  not  greatly  affect '  sonnets,'  unless 
tiiey  are  very  good ;  regarding  the  majority  of  efforts  in  this  kind  as  principally 
remarkable  for  one  merit — brevity ;  and  even  if  good,  like  all  of  SHAKSPBARsfs 
and  many  of  Wobdswortb's,  they  still  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  a  reel  in  a 
bottle.  Freedom  of  thought  may  be  there,  but '  freedom  of  speech '  rarely.  Here 
is  a  clever  example,  which  mighi  be  '  criticised ;  *  but  with  piles  of  books  before 
us  demanding  notice,  and  still  larger  stores  of  communications,  in  prose  and 
yerse,  awaiting  examination,  we  have  '  other  fish  to  fry '  than  to  enter  upon  the 
task.    So,  'without  farther  action,'  please  peruse  this  *  Sonnet  to  a  Dagturreo- 

type:* 

*  O  TROV  unspeaking  Idol :  cold  and  stern 

The  look  which  meets  the  passionate  gaxe  of  mine ; 

No  answering  glances  flrom  those  eyes  of  thine 
Give  kind  assurance  to  me ;  no  return 
To  all  ray  fond  caresses :  and  I  yearn 

Abore  thy  mouth's  dear  outlines,  for  the  bliss 

That  fills  the  soul  when  lips  give  back  a  kiss, 
And  hearts  love-lighted  near  each  other  bum. 

TJnpltying  eyes  :  can  ye  not  h>ilm  the  grief 
That  o'er  my  billowy  brow  so  wildly  drifts  1 

Unmoving  lips  :  O  stir  for  my  relief, 
Loaded  with  sweetness  like  a  hand  with  gUts  ; 

Let  not  Despair  my  loneliness  invade, 

But  rouse  your  dusl  forces  to  my  aid.  a.  o. 

Isn't  that  'sweet*  poetry!  -  -  -  W«  are  glad  to  hear,  as  we  do  from  a 
town-friend,  recently  at  Owego,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Dodghtt,  the  distinguished 
landscape-painter,  is  pursuing  his  beautiful  art  in  that  delightful  village,  wliere 
he  has  recently  produced  some  of  his  happiest  efforts ;  one  of  which  adorns  the 
palatial  and  hospitable  mansion  of  an  esteemed  friend  on  the  Snsquehanno,  Mr. 
Fredebick  Pumpellt.  Mr.  Douqbty  has  also  commenced  his  long-contemplated 
series  of  four  pictures,  representing  *77i£  Seoiona,*  as  peculiar  to  the  northern 
portions  of  our  country.  His  '  Winter^  by  Moonlight,'  already  finished,  is  pro- 
nounced by  our  friend  (a  judge,  and  a  good  one,  of  art)  to  be  a  most  exquisite 
production,  *  as  true  to  nature  as  Nature  herself  The  artist  commences  imme- 
diately upon  *Spring,*  The '  portraits '  of  *8ummer  *  and  *AtUumn  *  will  be  painted 
from  nature,  in  the  season jof  each ;  and  we  trust  Mr.  Doi/ohtt  may  consent  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  series,  when  completed.  Their  attraction  may  be  assumed 
as  a  '  fixed  fact'  We  ourselves  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  view  on 
the  Susquehanna,  taken  from  the  artist's  studio  in  the  spacious  'Ah-wa-ga  House  * 
at  Owego,  which  is  a  gem  of  tranquil  beauty.  The  dim  mountain-tops  in  the 
distance,  the  billowy,  silvery  summer-clouds,  the  calm,  transparent  river,  the 
gently-swelling  banks,  all  are  represented  with  the  truest  feeling.  -  -  *  Thbrb 
IB  no  other  way:  we  shall  be  obliged,  perforce,  to  increase  our  Magazine^ 
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in  this  department,  by  sizteeiy  additional  pages,  with  a  general  uniformity  of  the 
large  type  now  used.  Every  month  we  are  compelled  to  leare  *  standing  orer,* 
in  type,  matters  which  it  positively  makes  us,  for  the  time,  unhappy  to  postpone. 
Now  from  this  present  number  we  are  compelled  to  omit  several  notices  of  new 
and  rare  books ;  occasional  public  addresses ;  an  admirable  subsection  of  *  Child- 
hood's Gossip,'  furnished  by  esteemed  correspondents,  representing  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  Union ;  gems  from  poetical  eollaborateurSf  which  we  have  not  even 
space  to  particularize;  and  the  richest  possible  'specimens'  of  pseudo-' poetry,' 
together  with  a  nameless  number  of  'good  things,'  which,  although  they  'will 
keep,*  it  nevertheless  greatly  irks  us  to  •  keep.*  Beside  which,  we  have  sundry 
notices  of  '  matters  and  things '  in  the  metropolis^  which  miM/,  nnder  the  old- 
style  *  dispensation,'  '  bide  their  time.'  Au  rette^  *  we  shall  see  anon.'  -  -  -  Is 
there  not  a  good  deal  of  dry  causticity,  of  sly  satire,  in  the  following  from  the 
Qeroian  of  Hoffmann  Yon  Fallebslvben  f  We  derive  it  from  a  friend  and  cor- 
respondent who  has  other  favors  awaiting  insertion : 


*  Tni  German  goes  for  thoroughness 

In  all  that's  theory  ; 
If  on  his  sleeTe  he  find  a  spot. 
He  studies  cl^emistry: 

*  And  he  will  study  day  and  night 

Until  it  *a  clearly  proved 
How  stains  ih>m  linen,  silk,  and  cloth, 
By  art  can  he  removed. 


<  But  when  at  last  he  knows  the  whole, 

And  all  is  well  and  done. 
The  tpot  remaineth  as  before  — 
The  coat  to  rags  has  gone ! 

*  Thus  construes  he  affairs  of  State, 

Hails  Freedom's  dawning  day ; 
Yet,  ere  he  knows  what  ft-eedom  ia, 
The  German^s  passed  away  ! '      m.  u. 


'  The  National  Academy  of  Dengn^*  an  institution  as  influential  as  it  is  time- 
honored,  recently  opened  its  exhibition  for  1853.  In  our  next  number  we  shall 
not  fail  to  do  the  collection  of  pictures  that  justice  which  the  late  period  of  the 
month  prevents  our  rendering  at  present  It  may  suffice  now  to  say,  that,  in 
our  judgme;it,  the  exhibition  has  seldom  been  excelled,  nor  often  equalled,  in 
examples  of  noble  landscapes,  and  successful  specimens  of  portraiture.  Durand, 
KRirsKTi,  Cburch;  Talbot,  and  other  of  our  best  landscape-artists^  of  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  have  really  exceeded  their  reputation^ 
enviable  as  they  were  before ;  and  the  same  praise  may  truly  be  awarded  to 
Hicks,  Elliott,  Baser,  Lang,  Fzsltk,  Mount,  and  thsir  compeers,  for  the  striking 
excellences  of  their  performances.  Timdy  with  our  notice  of  the  National 
Academy  will  come  the  comments  from  the  *  Century  Papers*  upon  the  charac- 
teristics of  Mr.  Eknseit's  pencil,  (with  other  '  papers  *  of  the  same  collection,) 
which  we  therefore  reserve  for  that  occasion.  Meantime,  we  counsel  all  lovers 
of  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  resident  or  transient^  in  the  metropolis,  not  to  faU 
of  visiting  the  present  fine  exhibition.  -  -  -  A  western  friend  thus  slily 
'raps  over  the  knuckles'  our  friend  and  contemporary  of  the  popular  new 
'Monthly : '  '  You  must  remember  the  melodious  jingle  of  the  rhyme,  from  title- 
page  to  finis,  of  Lowell's  'Fn^le  for  Critics'  The  second,  or  some  subsequent 
edition,  published  after  Putkam's  removal  from  his  old  quarters,  contains  one 
alteration  which  is  certainly  an  '  addition,'  if  not  ah  improvement    Ecce  signum  I 

The  original  reads: 

*  Sit  forth  in  October,  the  twenty-first  day, 
Iii  the  year  '46 :  G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway.* 

The  emendation  is  as  follows : 

*  Set  forth  in  October,  the  twenty-first  day, 

In  the  year  »48:  G.  P.  Puticam,  ten  Park  Place!* 

'It  strikes  me  that  this  is  sacrificing  'sound  to  sense '  with  a  vengeance.    The 
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author  of  this  change  must  be  the  'terrible  fellow  to  meet  in  Bociety/  of  vhom 
the  poet  speaks^  for  certainly  the  page  la  pointed  at  the  coat  of  the  etory'a  whole 
point*  Hastily  corrected — that'salL  -  -  -  Br  the  time  these  pages  are  be* 
fore  our  town-readers^  *FrancfmiC%  Hippodrome*  will  be  the  'public  thing'  of  the 
metropolis.  Our  readers  may  rely  upon  our  prediction,  that  so  truly  magniJUetU 
an  exhibiti<m,  in  its  kind,  has  not  only  never  been  seen,  but  has  never  been 
^pproa^ted,  in  New-York.  Ten  thousand  persons^  comfortably  seated,  will  eon* 
firm  our  prophecy,  at '  one  sitting,*  before  our  next  number  shall  have  made  our 
distant  and  less  fortunate  readers  acquainted  with  the  *  why  and  the  wherefore.' 
We  hope  to  '  be  there  to  see.*  -  -  -  'Allow  me,'  writes  a  lady-correspondent^ 
('  as  we  do  gueu,*)  'to  express  my  '  unfeigned  thanks '  to  '  K  C*  for  the  rational 
and  true  views  embodied  in  his  (or  her)  article  on  ^Second  Marriages,*  In  this 
commercial  day  of  ours,  when  '  eligible  matches  *  and  '  stations  in  society  *  are 
deemed  fitting  substitutes  for  the  holiest  and  deepest  love,  such  sentiments  may 
not  perhaps  find  a  ready  echo  in  the  popular  heart  But  they  are  not  the  only 
truths  that  are  by  the  many  rejected,  while  to  the  few  they  are  precious  and 
undying.  The  instances  of  second,  third,  and  erenjifth  marriages,  are  not  un- 
commoa  A  minister  of  my  acquaintance,  a  man  in  other  respects  of  unblem- 
ished character,  of  fine  sensibilities  and  keen  intellect,  is  now  living  with  his 
-third  wife,  and  has  been  for  a  year  past,  although  five  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  his  first  marriage.  With  his  expressive  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  and  in  a 
voice  full  of  confidence  and  triumph,  he  will  speak  of  one  day  meeting  them. 
How  can  it  be  t  Can  each  be  the  loved  one  of  his  life  t  When  the  loving  arms 
that  clasped  me  in  their  embrace  are  exchanged  for  the  '  narrow  house ; '  when 
the  heart  whose  love  is  '  sweeter  than  life '  is  left  with  but  the  memory  of  the 
past  and  the  hope  of  the  future  upon  which  to  lavish  its  wealth ;  and  the  eye  that 
lodes  thrillingly  into  mine  must  look  '  beyond  the  veil  *  to  meet  an  answering 
glance ;  let  not  then  another  be  to  that  heart  what  I  have  been  I*  -  -  -  Thb 
following  is  a  Hngle  line  in  a  'pome'  on  the  *BatUe  of  Norlh-Foini,*  near  Balti- 


*  CoLtTMBiA^s  patriots,  for  erer  merelfViI  to  a  Tanquislied  foe,  to  the  spot  repaired,  but  it  was  too 
late ;  maoy  a  bold  Englishman  met  a  watery  grave !  * 

*  Linked'  doggerel  'long  drawn  out!*  -  -  -  The  lines  by  'Ltvia,*  in  our 
last  number,  we  are  assured  by  a  correspondent^  are  boldly  plagiarized  from  the 
late  Mrs.  Osoooa  'Ltvxa.*  will  please  'take  notice  accordingly.*  We  cannot 
answer  *Justice*8'  query.  -  -  -  Tire  recent  death  of  Mr.  Clement  M.  Edson, 
of  this  city,  has  been  announced  in  all  our  public  journals.  Mr.  Edson  was  for 
some  six  years  a  joint-proprietor  with  the  Eorroa  of  this  Magazine,  and  in  its 
success  and  reputation  always  took  the  liveliest  interest  For  many  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  he  was  held  in  deserved  esteem.  He  had  a  quick  perception  of 
the  humorous  and  the  beautiful,  and  his  judgment  in  literary  matters  generally 
was  excellent.  After  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the  Kxickxbbocker,  he  com- 
menced the  study  and  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  he  was  achieving  both  repu- 
tation and  success  when  Death  called  him  hence  to  be  here  no  more  for  ever.  He 
was  followed  to  his  beautiful  resting-place  at  Greenwood  by  a  large  number  of 
attached  friends  and  mourning  relatives.  May  he  re^t  in  peace  I  -  •  -  Wji 
had  supposed  that  the  propensity,  now  so  common,  to  embalm  in  poetical  amber 
the  particulars  of  rail-road  and  other  accidents  by  which  human  life  is  sacrificed, 
was  a  thing  of  modern  origin.    Many  country  printing-offices^  we  are  informed, 
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Are  half-supported  by  poetioal  hand-bilb»  specimeiis  of  which  have  fiometunes 
appeared  in  these  pages.  But  it  seems  it  was  Jost  so  in  the  '  olden  time.'  We 
^  hare  before  us  an  *EUgy  on  the  Death  of  PeUr  Harveif  and  WiUiant  0<nddf*  who 
were  drowned  in  Baxkr's  Riyer,  Plymouth,  (Mass.,)  April  24^  1789,  which  in 
melody  of  rhjrthm  is  yery  like  the  present  examples  in  its  kind.  It  is  amusing, 
indeed,  to  see  how  yery  modem  the  style  i%  altogether.  Our  first  extract 
deaoribes  the  father  and  his  neighbors  finding  the  first  boy ;  the  last  four  stanzaa 
refer  to  discoyering  the  other: 


<  When  night  gave  way  to  break  of  day, 

Before  the  ean  arose. 
With  anxioos  thought  for  them  they  sought, 
Which  is  as  we  suppose. 

*  On  the  cold  ground  the  fluher  found 

William,  his  youngest  son ; 
Which  doubtless  he  was  glad  to  see. 
Although  his  race  was  run. 

*  When  he  came  nigh  and  did  espy 

His  lOTely  son  indeed, 
Ee  let  him  lay,  and  went  his  way. 
To  call  for  help  with  speed. 

*  The  wind  did  blow  as  cold  as  saow, 

Which  did  so  chill  the  air. 
The  neighbors  went  with  one  consent, 
And  took  him  up  with  care. 

*  They  did  convey  this  lump  of  clay 

Home  to  his  father's  houae, 
Where  numbere  came  to  see  the  same, 
And  mourn  their  heary  lose. 


*  The  father  groaned,  the  mother  moaned, 

The  children  wept  and  cried 
To  see  the  sight ;  and  well  they  might, 
And  othen,  too,  beside ! ' 

*  With  anxious  care,  oigh  to  despair. 

Much  care  and  pains  they  took ; 
At  Isst  gave  o*er,  and  sought  no  more. 
Not  knowing  where  to  look. 

*  Seren  weeks  rolled  on  while  he  was  gone, 

Before  they  heard  the  sound 
That  their  dear  son,  or  such  a  one. 
Was  in  Bridgewater  found. 

*  When  firat  the  sound  that  he  was  found 

Came  to  his  fkther's  ear, 
With  moumlNil  voice  he  did  relics. 
The  welcome  news  to  hear. 

*  Next  morning  he  went  down  to  see 

Whst  they  had  found  or  done ; 
With  glad  surprise  his  watering  eyes 
Saw  his  beloved  son !  * 


The  name  of  the  poet  who  penned  these  lines  is  not  now  preseryed :  '  which  is  as 
wetuppoae;*  although  we  may  be  mistaken.  -  .  -  Wx  regret  not  to  haye  been 
able  to  attend  the  Dramatic  Fund  FeiHtal  *  recently  celebrated  at  the  Astob- 
House ;  but  our  regret  is  lessened  by  the  reports  of  the  daily  journals,  giying 
the  cheering  results  of  the  mcetiug.  Twenty  thousand  and  one  hundred  dollars 
are  now  permanently  secured  to  the  fund,  which  is  destined,  we  doubt  not,  to 
increase  hereafter  in  an  almost  geometrical  ratio.  It  is  a  well-officered,  well- 
managed  charity,  and  will  be  productiye  of  the  best  results  hereafter.  The 
proceedings  of  the  eyening  are  said  to  haye  been  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing and  joyous.  -  -  -  Thxbb  is  really  a  great  deal  of  genuine  humor,  to  say 
nothing  of  keen  satire,  in  *jProfe89or  Ccesar  HannibaTa Scientific  Disamnes*  col- 
lected from  the  *N'ev>-Torh  Picayune^  bh^  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Stringsr 
AND  TowNBXND.  Here  is  a  'hit*  in  the  opening  of  one  of  them,  that  eyen  our 
clerical  friends  cannot  help  smiliog  at:  'I  is  afraid  I  is  gwine  to  lebe  you  fur  a 
promiscus  time.  It  hab  always  bin  fashonable  fur  congregashuns  to  send  dere 
shepherds  to  Europe  wheneber  dey  git  de  brown  crittors  in  de  froat,  or  cullin- 
nry  consumpshun  ob  de  brownkill  chubes  ob  de  lungs.  Kowjny  troat  hab  bin 
bo  sore  ob  late,  dat  it  wus  wid  de  utmoss  diffuculty  dat  I  cood  speak  de  tru£ 
Bome  ob  my  influenza  frens  findin  dis  fact  to  be  de  case  in  my  lecturs  ob  late, 
hab  kinder  clubed  togedder,  and  formed  demseffs  into  a  kommittee  on  de  hole, 
to  send  me  off  on  a  see-woyage.  I  took  a  see-woyage  to  'Bohucken,  but  it  did  n't 
do  me  no  good,  so  dey  hab  'eluded  to  send  me  off  far  'nuff  whar  I  can  pick  up 
a  little.'  The  Pbofe8Sob*s  conclusions  are  not  less  striking  than  his  openings. 
Here  is  one  of  them :  *  De  Dawcus  Siety  meets  to  darn  de  stockins  dat  I  bin 
warin' holes  in  for  de  lass  tree  months,  at  Sister  Silwatxr  Johnson's^  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  wind  and  wedder  permitUn'.    Sah  HxassTocK  will  please  hand  round 
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de  useul  sasser,  and  gib  back  no  change.'  -  -  -  *Mt/  Home  in  Tamiania,  or 
Nine  Years  in  Australia^'  just  published  bj  Messrs.  Bunck  and  Brother,  is  a 
work  which  will  excite  no  little  interest  at  this  moment.  Aside  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  liveliness  of  the  style,  the  variety  and  interest  of  its  incidents,  the 
authentic  information  it  convej^s  touching  the  new  gold-country  will  insure  it  a 
large  circulation  among  eager  readers.  -  -  -  Somebody,  describing  his  sensa- 
tions at  sea,  and  the  songs  he  heard  from  the  sailors,  and  who,  when  he  '  saw 
them  working  and  heaving,'  found  that  he  was  beginning  to  'heare-to,'  gives  the 
olio  wing  as  a  specimen  of  'sea-poetry: ' 

*  There's  tbe  capt*n,  he  is  our  kib'mad'nder, 

There 's  tbe  bo'son  ad*nd  all  the  ship^s  ker-rew; 
There's  the  b*niarried  med'n  as  well  as  the  wive'D, 
Keu-ows  what  we  poor  sailors  goes  ther-ew.' 

•Yotra  February  *  Table-Talk'  correspondent,'  writes  a  friend, '*  quotes  a  text 
inaccurately.  The  true  rendering  is :  '  First  take  the  9aw4ogs  out  of  your  own 
eyes,  before  you  bother  yourself  about  the  splintera  in  your  neighbor's  eyes.' 
*By-the-by,'  I  remember  a  grim  bachelor-editor  who  once  retorted  upon  a 
rival's  diatribe,  that  '  it  should  be  written  in  letters  of  salt  on  a  board-fence  for 
the  cows  to  lick.*  And  another  editor,  who  announced  the  freezing  up  of  the 
canal  thus :  '  We  regret  to  say  that  the  water  in  the  canal  has  become  so  con- 
gealed that  the  propulsion  of  freight-boats  must  terminate  1 '  And  in  describing 
a  fugitive  horse  and  buggy,  he  stated  that '  they  ran  with  a  swiftness  of  speed 
almost  imaginable! '  -  -  -  We  have  received  a  small  volume  entitled  *A>w 
Themes  Condemned,  or  Thirty  Opinions  upon  *Nevi  Thames*  and  its  Reiiacer;* 
but  we  have  found  no  leisure  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  the  case  of  which 
it  treats.  We  may  do  so  hereafter.  -  -  -  Our  monthly  contemporary,  the 
^United  States*  Review,' ia  winning  a  deserved  reputation  for  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  conducted.  We  recognize,  *  as  we  do  ihinkf*  a  favorite  contributor 
to  this  Magazine,  the  author  of  *  Blondine,'  etc.,  in  several  papers  in  the  last  two 
numbers ;  *  The  Magician,'  for  example,  *  Castania,'  *  The  Watchman,'  etc  We 
invoke  for  the  *  Review*  the  *  patronage"*  which  we  are  sure  it  will  do  it«  best 
to  earn.  It  is  neatly  executed.  -  -  -  We  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  of  the 
Grand  Opera  at  Nihlo's,  and  fortunately  we  can  speak  only  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  What  a  treat  it  is,  in  such  a  superb  theatre  as  Niblo's,  to  listen 
to  the  *  most  sweet  voices '  of  such  artistes  as  Alboni,  *  Queen  of  Song/  and  Rosx 
DE  Yries  ;  to  hear  the  silvery  tonor  of  Salvi,  the  deep  tones  of  Bknevextano,  and 
witness  the  combined  excellence  of  voice  and  action  of  Rovere,  Sangiovakn'j,  Rossi 
and  Marini  I  Who  that  heard  *Xa  Favorita,*  and  especially  *La  Somnambula^*  will 
ever  cease  to  remember  the  occasion  with  renewed  pleasure?  As  we  write, 
we  hear  foreshadowed  *  La  Gazza  Ladra»* '  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  *  Don  Giovani,'  *  Semi- 
ramide,'  that  sublime  performance,  '  Roberto  al  IMavolo,'  *  Puritani,'  and  the 
Trophf^te.'  A  company  like  this,  in  operas  like  these,  under  such  competent 
conductors  as  Arditx  and  Maretzek,  at  such  a  house  as  Kiblo's,  cannot  fail  to 
draw  crowds,  which  have  attested,  and  will  attest,  the  high  character  of  tJbe 
attraction.  -  -  -  Have  an  eye  to  the  notice  of  *The  Attorney^  in  preceding 
pages ;  for  it  foreshadows  a  book,  strikingly  illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  Belucw,  which 
is  destined  to  have  thousands  of  eager  readers.  •  -  -  Colonxi.  'Eipolok/ 
'  K.  N.  Pepper,'  the  *  Moon-struck  Bard,*  (and  of  other  gossippers  not  a  few,)  are 
in  type,  or  *  booked.' 


A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN. 


THE 

fiOHANOE  OF  THfi  REVOLUTIOJV, 

BEING 

A    HISTORY  OP  THE  PERSONAL  ADVENTURES,  HEROIC 
EXPLOITS  AND  ROMANTIC  INCIDENTS, 

A8   ENACTED    IN 


t  SStar  of  |nh|itthncf'; 


CONTAINING 
A.  COMPLETE  AND   THOROUGH   ACCOUNT  OF  ALL  THE    DEEDS  OF   BRAVERY  AND  CUNNING,  IN- 
STANCES OF  INDIVIDUAL  HEROIC  ENTERPRISES,  INCIDENTS  OF  PERSONAL  SUFFERING  AND 
ADVENTURE,    DOMESTIC    TRULS    AND    HARDSHIPS  'OF  THE    PEOPLE,  ADVENTUROUS 
ESCAPES  FROM  PRISON,  AMUSING  AND  CHIVALRIC    EXPLOITS,  AND  ALL  THE  RO- 
MANTIC OR  EXTRAORDINARY    INCIDENTS    WHICH  THE  HISTORIES  OF  THAT 
ERA    RECORD,    OR    WHICH    PRIVATE    SOURCES    COULD    AFFORD. 


Many  histories  have  been  written  of  the  government,  and  the  army,  of  the  period 
^f  the  Revolution,  but  no  work,  heretofore,  has  been  devoted  to  preserve  and  record 
ie  services  rendered  by  private  individuals,  or  the  sufferings  and  privations  under- 
gone by  those  whose  names  are  not  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  For  this  rea- 
son, this  book  has  all  the  interests  of  a  romance,  with  the  strict  truth  of  history,  and 
contains  many  interesting  and  historical  facts,  not  familiar  with  the  great  body  of 
the  peopled  It  is  replete  with  extraordinary  adventure  and  romantic  situation  of  the 
most  novel  and  thrilling  kind.  It  is  the  legendarypart  of  our  history  ;  it  aims  to 
perpetuate  the  romance  of  our  nation's  Heroic  Age,  and  promotes  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  era,  than  can  be  derived  from  almost  any  other 
source.  By  it  the  reader  enters  directly  into  the  spirit  of  the  people;  he  suffers, 
dares  and  forbears  with  them.  All  the  minute  springs  of  the  contest  are  developed, 
and  we  become  as  it  w^ere,  actors  in  the  drama.  It  appeals,  therefore,  directly  to 
the  sympathies  of  every  American,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  warmly  appreciated  by  all 
who  peruse  it     It  is  destined  to  be  the  household  work  of  the  American  people. 

One  large  royal  \2mo,  vol.^  ijO  pp. j  elegantly  illustrated.    Price  $1  50. 

BUNCE  &  BROTHER,  Publishers, 

No.  134  Nassau  Street,  N.  7. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  slate,  town  and  viUa^e  in  the  Union,  Those  engaged  in  its  sale, 
cannot  fail  to  realize  large  profits,  as  it  is  a  work  that  would  be  welcomed  in  every  Ameri- 
can family.    For  terms  and  particulars  address  the  publishers. 

Copies  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  postage  pre-paid,  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  price  as  affixed  above. 


LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA!!! 


NOW  READT, 


OR, 

NINE  YEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

BY  MRS.  CHARLES  MEREDITH. 

niostrated  with  beautifully  engrayed  viewa  of  the  followiog  poinU  of  interest : , 

HOBARTON,  ENTRANCE  TO  PORT  ARTHUR,  TASMAN  ISLAND  AND  CAPE 

PILLAR,  SPRING   VALE   COTTAGE,  DELORAINE    BRIDGE,  POYSTON. 


Complete  in  One  Volume,  12mo,,  doth,  pp.  370.     Price^  %l  25. 


Wk  feel  assured  that  this  work  will  become  widely  celebrated  as  affording 
the  fullest  and  most  ample  information  of  a  country  at  a  time  when  such  in- 
formation is  peculiarly  needed.  But  more  than  this,  it  is  a  delightful  book. 
Mrs.  Meredith^s  style  is  very  happy,  and  the  details  of  Australian  life  are  in- 
vested with  a  wonderful  charm.  It  is  the  reflex  of  a  life  which  was  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes,  perils  and  adventures  attendant  upon  a  settlement  in 
a  strange  country,  and  all  rendered  in  the  most  fascinating  manner. 


[From  the  London  Athenaunit  of  Jan.  8.] 


"  This  book  is  a  lively  and  eheerftil  one,  and  la  to  be 
welcomed  on  many  accoanta.  The  love  of  nature 
'Which  made  Miaa  Twamlejr  acreeablj  Icnown  in  Eng* 
land  has  noC  formlcen  her  with  change  of  name  and 
hemiqihere.  She  haa,  perforce,  become  a  cloeer  ob* 
Eerver  of  man  and  womankind  than  she  was  in  her 
maiden  days— and  though  her  studies  have  lain  amonc 
classes  so  uttle  promising  as  prisoners,  servants  and 
abor!cioe%  she  is  neither  cynical  nor  contemtuous,  nor 
unwiulng  to  allow  and  to  discriminate. 

Thoa«i  Mn.  Meredith's  book  be  characterized  ss 
cheerAu,  it  is  not  because  the  nine  years  to  which  it  is 
devoted  were  a  period  of  plenty  and  prosperity.  Her 
loepes  and  crosses  iu  settling  seem  to  have  been  al- 
most as  numerous  as  those  oi  another  Lady  colonist, 
whose  **  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush"  was  so  sad  and  dis- 
piriting a  book— but  she  touches  on  them  with  a 
lighter  pen  than  the  one  held  by  Mn.  Moodle.  It  is 
true  that  Mrs.  Meredith's  Eden,  when  reached,  was  a- 
more  fruitful  and  flowerAil  ahelter  than  Mra  Moodie'e. 
l«id  of  promise.  Her  catalogue  of  the  contents  and 
capabilities  of  a  Tasmanian  garden  and  orchard,  ia 


rich  in  color  and  variety.  But  then,  tliere  arc  draw, 
backs.  'Spring  Vale,  at  Swan  Fon— Mrs.  Mer«dith*» 
farm  Cottage— might  have  been  set  down  in  a  hot  bed 
of  poisonous  snakes,— so  many  were  killed,  and  so  per- 
tinaciousljr  did  the  reptiles  haunt  the  neighborhood  of 
the  house  in  hopes  ofmice,  and  the  fields  out  of  Ioto 
for  quail.  Even  here,  however,  oar  authoress  mana- 
ged to  conjure  U|>— no  vision— but  absolutely  a  reality, 
of  home  and  comfort;  and  made  the  best  of  herenie 
with  that  pertinacioTTS  good  sense  and  cheerfuhMSB, 
which— whether  they  bo  due  to  temperament  or  to 
philosophy— are  worth  *^many  a  nugget' '  In  the  wild 
places  of  the  earth. 

The  naturalist,  whose  sympathies  He  in  the  direction 
of  shells,  reptiles,  bower- birds  that  dance  for  their  own 
entertainment  trees  of  irannt  snatomy  and  strange 
leafage,  and  flowers  only  just  christened  by  the  bota- 
nists—rather  than  in  the  trouble  of  bouse-keepioff, 
rearing  a  family,  and  **making  both  ends  meeu"  will 
find  Mrs.  MenMith's  volumes  full  of  matter,  in  the 
statement  of  which  the  abssnce  of  pretensions  Is  an 
admissible  warrant  for  its  correctness. 


BUNCE  &  BROTHER,  Publishers, 

No.  134  NaMan-«treet»  N.  T*. 


bDUCATIOZr    FOR    THE    FEOPLS. 


FIRST    DAY    OF    MAY,  PART    FIRST 

or 

Til   POPQLIB   BDUeiTOB 

WILL  BB  PUBLISHED  AT  No  17  SPRTJCB  STREET,  NEW-YORK;  PRICE,  TWELVE  AND  A  HALP  CENTS. 


This  will  be  the  most  oomprehenaive, Educational  Periodical  ever  issued  from  the  Press.  It  will 
indade  a  regular  oom^e  of  iostructioD  in  every  department  of  Imowledge.  It  proposes  to  introdoce 
the  People  to  all  the  departments  of  Human  Knowledge,  and  to  afford  to  individual  man  the  means  of 
a  complete  secular  education. 

The  following  Programme  can  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Human  Knowledge.  Each 
number  of  the  Educator  will  cont^  articles  in  several  of  the  departments.  The  Lessons  in  Geo- 
graphy will  be  aooompanied  with  maps  engraved  on  copper ;  and  the  Lessons  in  every  other  Departr 
ment  which  can  admit  of  it  will  be  illustrated  by  Diagrams,  Engravings  and  Drawii^  Nothiog 
which  artistic  skill  can  do,  to  embellish  the  several  subjects,  will  be  neglected. 

The  PoFULAB,  EnuoAToa  embraces  the  following  Departments  and  Subjects: 

I.    Laaguage.    This  includes  Language,  Qrammar,  Philology,  and  Belles  Lettres. 
H.    Natural  History.    Geography,  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology. 
m.    Mathematics.    Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  <&c 
IV.    Physical  Sciences.    Mechanics,  Statics,  Dynamics  Hydraulics,  Optics,  Acoustics,  Chem- 
istry, Astronomy. 
V.    Industrial  Sciences.    Fishing,  Hunting,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Mining,  Metallurgy, 
Coming,  Modes  of  Communication,  Improvements. 
VI.    Fine  Arts.    Drawing,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Archit^'^tDre,  Music,  Poetry,  Ornamental  Land- 
scape and  Gardening,  Ornamental  Art 
VH.     Anthropology.    Man,  Anatomy,  Physiology. 
VZH.     History.     History,  Biography,  Ethnology.  , 

I2L    Philosophy.    Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Logia 

Z.    Political  Science.    Law,  Government,  Political  Economy,  Stages. 
ZX.     Civilization.     Newspapers,  Journals,  Lectures,  Learned  Societies  and  Institutiona. 
XH.     Miscellanea.    Kotices  of  Books,  Answers  to  Correspondents,  <fec. 

^riic  racccedinir  ParU  of  the  POPUIiAB    EllUGATOB  will  appear  on  the 
flrvc  daf  of  every  aionth. 

PRICE    12i   CENTS.— II  50    PER   ANNUM.— POSTAGE,    1    CENT   IN   ADVANCE. 

ALEXANDER  MONTGOMERY, 

17  Spruce  Street,.  New- York, 

Thk  Educator  will  be  Supplied  by 

_ - AgeM, 


€\t  lllnstratelr  Paga^ttit  nf  %tt 

Tn  four  niimben  of  this  Magazine  which  are  pabliahed,  place  it  al  the  head  of  pobKcmtwrni  of 
this  kind.  No  expense  will  be  spared  to  make  it  in  e?ery  respect  worthy  of  the  name,  Tbb  Illds- 
TBATm  Magazinx  or  AaT.  The  Eogravio^  which  are  preparing  for  the  fbtore  nombera  are  in  Che 
hands  of  fint-class  American  and  European  Artists. 

A  Series  of  most  interesting  Tales  will  appear  in  it  "  Trs  School  or  Lips,*  written  and 
niostrated  by  AmiA  Mabt,  daughter  of  Wiluam  and  Mart  Hownr,  will  shortly  appear ;  alao, 
"Ths  Dsad  Beidal,"  an  historical  romance,  illostrative  of  the  most  interesting  period  in  the  hiatay  of 
the  Venetian  Bepublic,  by  Jonathan  Fam  Slimgot,  of  the  Dublin  Univerrity Magazine;  eoBtnlia- 
tions^  too^  from  William  and  Mart  Howirr,  PnoT  B.  St.  Jobh,  and  other  writera  of  < 
Amnrica  and  Europe. 

Hie  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  Msgarine: 

L  The  Ostorical  Department  will  abound  with  pictoresqne  representatioaB  of  the  i 
remarkable  events  which  have  occurred  in  this  and  other  countries;  accompanied  with  inter- 
estiog  anecdotes  and  details  from  the  pen  of  the  most  emioeot  writers  of  toe  day.    This  de- 
partment will  contain  several  splendid  engrayings,  designed  by  the  first  arliata  oif  the  world, 
and  engraved  in  the  highest  style  of  modem  art 

n.  The  Men  and  Women  of  the  A^e.  This  department  will  coosiBt  of  beantifrilly  exe- 
cuted portraits  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  age,  especiaJlj  of  those  who  figore  oo  tbe 
stage  of  homanitv  as  the  world*s  benefsctcxn.  Each  portrait  Ml  be  accompanied  by  an  in- 
teresting biographical  sketch. 

ZZL  Tbe  Wonders  of  Natural  Hlatory,  Botany,  and  other  sdences^  will  be  developed  in 
choice  Engravings  of  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  Insects,  Forest  TVees,  Flowera»  Geological  and 
Fossil  Specimens,  Ac^  with  accompanying  deecriptiooa. 

ZV.  Tbe  Tnnmpha  of  Arohitectnral  iSot  will  be  displayed  in  ez^uisitelT  finished  repre- 
sentations of  OatbedraU,  Churches,  Palaces,  and  other  modeli  of  ancient  and  modem  Arefai- 
tectural  Art 

V.  The  Works  of  the  Great  Mastexs,  selected  from  the  principal  Galleriee  of  Art  k  die 
World.  In  general,  the  portrait  of  the  Master  will  be  given,  accompanied  with  a  hi^y  fin- 
ished engraved  copy  of  his  chef  ctceuvre, 

VX  The  B<^entlfio  Portions  will  be  rendered  highly  interesting  by  the  fiunlliar  explanatiana, 
and  the  numerous  diagrams  which  will  accompany  each  subieet 

VZL  Mannfaotores.  The  principal  manofoctnnng  processes  m  nse  will  be  frilly  ezplained  faj 
minute  details,  and  an  abnndaoce  of  beaotifril  engravinga, 

VUL  Machinery  and  Inventions  will  have  due  attention  paid  to  diem,  and  be  deecribed 
by  numerous  appropriate  engravings. 

ZZ.  The  Literary  Department,  independently  of  the  various  articles  aocompanymgthe  illia- 
tratioos,  will  comprise  original  and  mteresting  narratives,  eontriboted  hj  the  mostpopidar 
writera  of  the  day,  with  numerous  illustrations. 
In  every  respect,  the  **  iLLosraATXD  MAOAzimB  or  Aai^  will  be  decidedly 

Maimer  to  wg  SlagEjiite  af  t\t  Jaj* 

Each  Monthly  Part  will  contain  at  least  7%irty  iuperb  Bngrmnng$^  torn  of  which  will  be 
printed  separately,  on  superfine  Plate  Paper. 

The  greatest  care  will  be  manifested  in  every  department  of  prodnctioB.  Hie  Paper  will  be 
or  the  fint  manufacture,  and  the  Ink  suppb'ed  from  tfie  celebrated  Printmg  Ink  Establishment  of 
MessrsL  Lawsoo  A  Co,  of  Paria.  Six  of  the  monthly  portions,  when  completed,  will  fivm  a  yqI- 
nme  which,  for  interest^  originality,  value  and  beauty,  will  defy  competition.  It  will  not  only  be 
an  mteresting  family  book,  but  a  rich  ornament  for  the  drawing-room  tablo,  and  a  pleasant  eoee- 
panion  m  the  study. 

Hie  parts  wiU  appear  on  the  Firat  of  every  Month,  at  Twenty-five  Oenta  each. 

ATiTIXANDBR  MONTGOMBRT,  17  BpniM  Btntt^  Vsw-Todb 


SPILEMDIBLY  E,]LI[J§raATOB  WdDEKa 

THE  ALPS.  SWITZERLAND,   SAVOY  AND   LOMBARD!. 

tth  ih%  Maganiw  lor  June  will  be  reedy,  Part  I^  price  Twenty-five  Cents,  of  a  Magnificent  Work 
to  be  oompleted  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parte,  entitled, 

fkm  Alps,  S  witzerland*  Savoy  and  Lombardj,  ipiritli  an  Account  of  the 

most  recent  Aecenu  to  Moot  Blanc.  Ac  Bjr  the  Kev.  Cbamlms  Wiluams.  I'his  work,  when 
completed,  will  form  a  large  tliick  Volome,  in  Imperial  Octavo,  containing  upwards  of  Three 
Hoodred  beautiful  Engravinga,  deecriptive  of  the  peculiar  Scenery  of  those  most  interesting 
portions  of  Europe,  wiui  the  Occupations  of  the  Inhabitants,  A&,  £c 

OONTSNTS. 


Glaciers  of  tbe  Asr  and  ttia  Rbone— St.  Gothard  Road— 
Teirs  Country. 

Past  Vil.—Lnoemo  and  its  Lake— Beroo— Tbs  Man- 
■tertlial— Bale— Falls  of  Sehaffhausen— Zurich,  and  its 
Lake. 

Part  VIIL-Lake  of  WaUentUdt— Baths  of  Pfeflhrs— 
Coire— The  Splugen  Road— The  Via  Mala— The  Bernar- 
dini— Tbe  Orisons. 

Pabt  IX.— Lakes  of  Como  and  Lugano— Milan. 

Pabt  X.— Laso  Maggiore— Valleys  of  Formosa,  Anzas- 
eo  and  Sesis— Monte  Rosa. 

Part  XL— Turln^Mont  Cenis-Chamberg— Genoa. 

Past  XIL— The  Stslvio  Pass— Ortler  Spits— Vsnloo  sad 
its  Historical  Associations. 


*AaT  L— OensTs:  tbe  City  snd  its  Historical  Associa- 
IIS — Laks  LerasB— Lausanne- Vevay-The  Sunmeii- 
l-Freyburg—Neoclistel— Tbe  Lakes  of  Nenebstel  snd 
tnne. 

>A  ST  IL— Way  to  Chamoanl— Tbe  Valley— Tbe  firsven 
dont  Blano— Ascents  of  tbe  Mountsin. 
*ART  Hi.— Tbe  Mer  de  Glsee- The  Jardin— Col  de 
Ime— Tete  Noire— Grand  St.  Bernard— Valley  of  Aosu 
Dol  de  Bonboronns. 

?ABT  IV.— Valley  of  tbe  Rhone— Simplon  Road— Gem- 
Pass— Valleys  of  Ksndersteg,  iEschlnen,  Ossteren— 
uo  sad  its  Lake. 

Past  V.— Tbe  BsroeseObsrlsnd— laterlseken— Lsnter- 
mnen— Tbe  Jungfrsn— Tbe  Fanlbom— Grlndelwald. 
Pajit  VL—Meynngen— Falls  of  tbe  Aar— Grunsel— 

CASSELL'S    NATURAL   HISTORY. 

On  the  First  of  July  will  commence 

asBell's  Natural  HistoiTi  ivliicli  for  variety,  beauty  and  completeness, 

will  claim  to  he  considered  as  a  first-class  work  upcn  this  most  interesting  subject  The 
First  Volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  FxATHsaio  Taias  of  the  Creation  and  will  oootun 
upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Engravings,  in  the  first  Style  of  Art  The  volume  will  be  com* 
pleted  in  Twelve  Monthly  Farts,  Imp^ial  Octavo.    Price,  25  cents  eacL 

HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND. 

On  the  first  of  July  will  appear  Part  L,  price  Twenty-five  Cents^  of 

lie  ninstrated  History  of  £ngland^  from  the  JBariiest  PeEiod  on 

record  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  RoeaaT  FaROUsoN,  LL.  D. 
Thia  History,  which  is  intended  to  form  a  great  National  Work,  will  extend  to  Four  Volumes,  Im- 
perial Oictayo ;  each  Volume  to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  price  25  cents  each. 
The  Work  will  comprehend  the  Political,  Civil,  and  Domestic  History  of  the  Nation,  and  its 
Progress  in  Civilization,  Literature,  Art,  Ac  It  will  be  profusely  Illustrated  with  Eogravioge 
from  Designs  by  GiLBKar,  Philufpotsauz,  Wiluamb,  and  others,  fiepresentations  of  the 
most  remarkable  Events  will  be  worked  separately  upon  Plate  Paper.  The  Portraits  wiU 
form  a  complete  Qallery,  not  only  of  the  Monarchs,  but  of  those  individuals  whose  names 
are  prominent  in  England's  History.  Also,  Antiquities,  including  Autographs,  Buildings,  Cos- 
tume, Furniture,  Aims,  Coins,  Monuments,  Manufactures,  <&&,  of  each  Epoch. 

HISTORY   OP   HUNGARY. 

cQy  Ilrst  wHl  be  published,  in  one  Handsome  Volume,  Imperial  Octavo,  price,  One  Dollar  and  Twenty- 
five  Cents,  in  Cloth  Boards^ 

1m  ninstrated  History  of  Hnngary  and  tbe  Magyars^  from  the  Earliest 

Period  to  the  close  of  the  late  War.  By  EnwAan  LAWaaMoa  Oodkin.  The  Volume  will  be 
Blustrated  with  One  Hundred  highly  finished  Engravings,  including  represent ationa  of  the 
principal  Battles;  Portraits  of  the  early  Kings,  and  <^  the  Statesmen  and  Generals  who  figured 
m  the  War  of  Independence ;  Costumes  of  the  Peasantry,  Ac ;  Views  of  the  chief  Towns  and 
Fortresses,  Ac ;  with  an  accurate  Descriptioa  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People, 
their  literature^  Commerce,  Arti,  Ac. 

AIiKXAlfnnii   HONTOOnilEBT,  Piib1iah«r9 

11  Bpnce  Street^  New-Tork. 
Sabsoiplkni  Moeiyed  and  th«  works  rapplied  by 

Agentjbr 


OflMIOMS  or  URBART  OBlffUEllBX. 

I  am  much  obliged  for  the  copy  you  have  sent  me  of  Spiers  and  Soreuie's  French  and  Englisli 
Dictionary.  The  merits  are  obvious  on  the  most  cursory  inspection.  In  the  co^ousness  of  its 
Tocabulaff  and  its  definitions,  and  in  the  fireat  varietur  of  idiomatic  phrases  and  synonyms  it  &r 
ezceeds  any  other  French  and  English  dictionary  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  plan  of 
exhibiting  the  various  tenses  of  the  irregular  verb  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  student,  and  when 
to  all  this  is  added  as  good  a  system  of  pronunciation  as  can  be  offered  by  corresponding  English 
sounds,  there  seems  nothing  more  to  be  desired. 


y^,^^*^,ttr 


Fn/m  Prendent  of  Rutgers  College. 

On  behalf  of  the  College  I  thankftilly  acknowledge  the  receipt  d  Spien  and  Sorenne's 
French  and  English  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

From  the  examination  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  this  work  and  the  later  most  valuable 
improvements,  I  believe  the  literary  communitv  will  accord  to  you  the  accomplishment  of  your 
purpose,  in  presenting  to  their  fkvor  the  best  dictionary  of  the  language.  At  the  least,  the  paina 
taken,  the  learning  evinced  and  the  substantial  improvements,  show  that  you  have  contributed  to 
the  student  fhoUities  in  titie  study  of  the  French  for  which  you  deserve  their  patronage  and  thanka. 


I  am  much  obliged  for  a  copy  of  Spiers  and  Surenne's  French  Dictionary. 
I  akeadv  own  a  copy  of  Spiers,  published  in  Paris  and  Boston  in  1849,  y 
compact  and  yet  in  all  respects  equal  to  that,  and  in  definition  and  pronunciation  superior. 


Every  friend  of  education,  indeed  every  man  of  taste  must  be  highly  gratified  at  the  ^pearance 
of  such  noble  prints  of  your  enterprise. 

I  t^nst  you  will  meet  with  such  patronage  as  will  remunerate  yoo. 


y  •     (Z^J^Adt4AA^. 


From  Prof,  ofFreneh  in  Fret  Aeademyy  JVew  York, 
I  have  perused  with  great  interest  Spiers  and  Surenne's  French  Pronouncing  Dietianazy, 
and  am  much  gratified  to  state,  that  in  copiousness  and  correctness,  as  well  aa  in  general  aixange- 
ment,  I  have  found  it  superior  to  any  other  I  am  acquainted  with. 


F^om  Prof  ofFreneh  in  Loyola  College^  BaUimore, 
I  have  perused  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  manr  dictionaries  dedgned  to  aid  the  student 
in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  and  EJnglish  languages,  and  have  met  with  none 
BO  satisfactory  as  Spiers  and  Surenne's.  The  number  of  words  embodied,  the  different  meanings 
attached  to  them,  both  when  isolated  and  when  in  phrase,  and  the  happv  choice  of  type  Ibr  the 
convenience  of  the  scholar,  are  advantages  which  wul  be  sought  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 


6mSCw%^         'ryCA'^m*^ 4w'^    t/*  ^ 


From  Prof  of  Modem  Languages,  Bowdoin  CoUege. 
By  connecting  Snrenne's  pronunciation  with  Spiers'  vocabulary  and  definitions,  by  the  ad> 
dltion  of  notes  explanatory  of  idioms  and  svnonyms,  and  especially  the  great  improvement  in  the 
I^glish-French  part,  which  in  former  dictionaries  was  so  imperfect  as  to  be  almost  useless  as  an 
aid  to  French  composition,  the  editor  has  rendered  a  service  which  cannot  ftil  to  command  the 
approval  and  the  appreciation  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  French  language. 


^fi^^^'^C^^^^-^^ 


ORNIOMB  OF  TH8 

fhtrn  Prof,  ofFreneh,  Albany  Academy. 
I  receiyed  the  copy  of  Spiers  and  Surcnne's  Dictionary,  what  I  have  seen  of  it  satiBfiefl  me 
that  it  is  the  best  planned  and  most  complete  dictionary  of  this  kind  now  existing,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  give  me  the  greatest  pleasore  to  recommend  it  to  all  my  IHends  and  to  my  papihL 


"Haying  examined,  with  care,  'Spiers  and  Surenne's  French  and  English  Pronooncing 
Dictionary,'  lately  published,  and  being  highly  pleased  with  its  plan  and  arrangement,  as  well  as 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  labors,  both  of  Mr.  Spiers  and  of  his  American  editor,  Mr.  Qnack- 
enboB,  have  been  performed ;  we,  the  underagned,  Frofessors  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  feel 
no  hesitation  in  commending  the  lexicon  to  aU  who  are  studying,  or  desire  to  study  the  French 
lanpage,  as  one  of  the  best  dictionaries  of  that  tongue  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  For 
ordinary  practical  purposes,  it  is  superior,  in  many  important  respects,  to  any  French  lexicon 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  yet  been  published  either  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic    It  would  gratify  us  to  hear  of  its  being  adopted  generally  in  our  schools  and  colleges." 

M.  ROUX,  Prof,  of  French^ 

WM.  C.  DUNCAN,  Prof,  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

G.  W.  SEARS,  Pro£  of  Mathematics. 

H.  KOHLMEYER,  Pro£  of  Grerman  &  Oriental  Langoftgea. 
Jfew  Orleang,  JV09.  7, 1862. 

From  Prof.  A.  Ba$$et,  Jfew-York. 
"  Although  I  have  Boyer  and  Ohambaud  by  my  side,  I  consider  this  the  most  complete  work 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  placed  under  my  consideration,  and  it  leaves  nothing  to  desire  for 
the  scientiflc  man,  teacher,  mechanic,  merchant  or  business  man." 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  Of  all  the  publishers  of  the  city  of  New-York,  we  know  of  none  who  have  rendered  such  numer^ 
ons  and  such  eminent  services  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages  as  the  Messrs.  Appleton.  But 
there  is  one  point  to  which  they  have  given  particular  attention,  that  of  the  dictionaries.  They 
have  latterly  published  a  revised  and  particularly  improved  edition  of  the  Spanish  dictionary  of 
Surenne ;  now  they  give  us  an  excellent  lencon,  which  unites  the  works  of  Spiers  and  Surenne,  and 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  remarkably  well  done  with  respect  to  the  language,  together 
with  the  not  less  precious  merit  of  indicating  to  the  French,  the  pronunciation  of  English  words, 
and  to  the  Americans,  that  of  the  words  of  our  own  language. 

"  It  was  ^  difficult  problem  to  solve ;  but  Surenne  appears  tons  to  have  well  nigh,  if  not  entirely 
accomplished  his  purpose,  by  the  simultaneous  employment  of  general  signs  and  flgorative 
spelling. 

"  No  matter  with  how  little  intelligence  one  is  endowed,  he  will  easily  be  able  by  its  aid  to  con- 
quer that  which  habit  only  can  give  entirely ;  to  wit,  the  pronunciation. 

"  Aa  for  the  work  of  Spiers,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  and  abundance  of  its  definitions.  It 
is  a  guide  which  can  be  followed  with  entire  confidence. 

«  The  double  work  of  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Surenne,  which  was  separately  very  distinguished,  has 
lost  nothing  by  being  united  and  combined ;  we  will  even  add  that  it  has  gained  by  passfaig 
through  the  hands  of  the  American  editor. 

"  Wr.  6.  P.  Quackenbos,  indeed,  has  neglected  nothing  to  complete  the  work  whloh  he  has  adopted 
firom  England  and  France ;  he  has  corrected  the  slight  fknlts  which  an  attentive  studv  had 
shown  to  him  in  certain  details  of  the  two  dictionaries  which  have  served  as  a  basis  to  the  one 
which  he  now  presents  to  us. 

**  He  has  also  added  several  explanations  which  Spiers  had  omitted ;  he  has  accompanied  the 
synonyms  by  remarks  which  determine  the  changes  and  fitcQitate  the  use  of  them ;  he  has  given 
nearly  all  the  forms  of  the  irregular  French  verbs-^md  this  was  no  slight  work :  he  has  besides 
added  a  large  number  of  words  which  had  been  left  out,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  sanctioned 
by  the  best  authorities.  In  short,  he  has  submitted  the  primitive  work  to  a  severe  revisal,  which 
has  in  a  degree  made  it  a  new  publication. 

"  We  cannot,  therefore,  recommend  the  Dictionary  too  highly  to  our  readers,  as  to  the  typograp 
phical  execution,  it  is  of  an  elegance  and  correctness  which  can  vie  with  advantage  with  the  best  of 
those  which  Europe  can  fbmifm  us  with. 

"  It  is  already  a  long  time  that  the  house  of  Appleton  has  accustomed  us  to  expect  firom  tiiem 
nothing  but  chefiKl'oeuvre,  and  it  continues  to  do  the  same  until  now. 

**  The  new  dictionary  makes  a  beautiful  volume  of  more  than  1800  pages,  which  will  not  diaflr 
the  richest  Utinaey^-^Caurrier  da  EU(t§  Uhii, 


**  The  dlctionaiy  before  ng  has  been  poblUhed  ift  FnoM  midir  tbe  ftospices  of  the  gorennneat, 
and  enriehed  by  the  x^ontribvtions  of  the  most  emment  aeholan  of  France  and  England.  Its 
peculiar  claim9  to  panronage  are  well  set  forth  in  the  ure&ce  to  the  Paris  edition,  and  the  meftil 
blunders  perpetrated  bj  tboae  who  put  their  tmat  in  Moytr  and  Chamhaud  are  shown  np  in  a 
light  calculated  to  set  all  seriouBnees  at  defiance. 

"  Nor  has  the  American  editor  been  idle.  In  a  well-written  introdnction  he  asnires  ns  that 
three  thousand  errors^ which  still  defiusa  the  Paris  edition,  have  been  corrected  in  this,  and  that 
upwards  of  four  thousand  new  phrases  and  French  idioms  have  been  incorporated.  Many  thou 
Band  new  definitions  and  terms  hare  also  been  added,  and  the  editor  has  adopted  the  notation  of 
Surenne  to  that  language  which  he  jnstiy  regards  as  '  the  vernacular  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent* " 

**  This  dictionary  must  immediately  take  rank  as  the  most  copious,  reliable  and  generally 
useful  one  extant  It  is  based  upon  the  admirable  work  of  Professor  Spiers,  to  whose  patleDt 
labors  in  the  field  of  original  investigation  have  been  added  those  of  the  American  editor  in  com- 
pleting the  design,  of  which  Spiers'  Oictlonaiy,  excellent  as  it  is,  may  be  justly  considered  as 
but  the  indication.  Among  the  important  results  of  the  labors  of  the  American  editot:  are  the 
correction  of  more  than  three  thousand  typographical  errors  which  exist  in  the  Paris  edition  of 
Spiers-  work,  most  of  which  were  of  great  importance, — the  addition  of  Surenne's  notation  of 
pronunciation, — an  increased  cofjiousnesB  of  definition  in  about  three  ttiousand  instances, — the 
addition  of  grammatical  explanations,  and  of  about  one  thousand  illustrative  clauses,  and  of  four 
thousand  new  phrases  and  idioms  in  common  use, — the  appending  of  synonyms  to  the  definitions, 
whieh  has  been  done  in  about  twelve  hundred  instances,— the  insertion  of  four  thousand  new 
French  words  connected  with  science,  art,  and  general  literature,~and  last,  but  as  the  student 
will  justlv  consider,  by  no  jneans  least,  the  insertion  of  all  the  irregular  parts  of  verbs,  whether 
componnd  or  simple,  in  alphabetical  order,  so  that  a  single  reference  gives  we  mood,  tense,  person, 
number,  and  the  infinitive  of  the  word  sought  Such  is  the  editor-s  enumeration  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labors ;  and  as  fiur  as  the  validity  of  his  claims  can  be  tested  by  close  examination,  we  have 
investigated  them,  with  the  conclusion  that  he  has  not  in  the  least  overstated  the  advantages 
which  will  accrue  to  the  French  student  tircm  the  possession  of  this  dictionary. 

"  To  give  an  idea  of  tiie  Ailness  of  the  work : — opening  it  at  hazard,  we  find  on  page  209  the 
word  Douceur  J  of  which  we  have  the  pronunciation  accurately  noted,  the  purt  mspeef^  and 
gender  given,  and  all  the  various  significations  of  the  word,  from  its  primitive  and  literal  sense  of 
*  sweetness,  i.  e,  soundness,  absence  of  sourness '  to '  mildness,' '  blandishment,' '  a  present,'  and  in 
fine  through  thirty-six  deflections ;  to  wfich  are  added  thirteen  instances  of  its  idiomatic  use  in 
combination : — Douter  on  the  same  page  has  a  similar  copiousness  of  definition,  added  to  whiclr 
is  a  grammatical  note  upon  its  infiuence  in  the  construction  of  a  sentence,  and  its  negative  and 
interrogative  conjugation :— To  the  definitions  ijfDouteux,  on  the  same  pa^re,  are  add^  its  qmo- 
nyms  incertain,  irresolutef  with  the  explanation  that 'the  former  refers  stnctly  to  ftitare  events 
and  the  latter  ^plies  to  persons  only.  While  on  the  opponte  pa^e,  we  find  dort  pat  dcywn  as  tbt 
present  indicative  third  person  singular  of  dormir,  and  dors  as  the  present  indicative  second  and 
third  persons  singular,  and  the  imperative  second  person  ^gular  of  the  same  infinitive.  Ii 
would  be  superfiuous  to  point  out  the  invaluable  services  which  sudi  a  work  as  this  will  render  to 
the  French  student  at  all  stages  of  his  progress." — Courier  fy  Enquirer, 

"  We  have  had  some  experienoe  in  testing  the  merits  of  Fraich  and'BngUsh  dictionariea,  kvrini 
corameneed  the  study  of  the  French  language  years  a^,  with  the  aid  of  Beyer's  kxiooo,  and 
having  as  we  found  that  and  others  exceedingly  deficient,  m  reference  to  the  vcar  points  on  which 
information  was  most  re<inired,  succeesively  tried  nearly  everv  French  and  English  dictionary 
that  was  published,  until  satisfied  that  Spiers'  was  the  best  This  opinion  was  conoborated  by  the 
judgment  of  the  University  of  France,  which  officially  adopted  M.  Spiers'  dictionary  as  the 
standard  in  all  Fteath  colleges.  Even  that  work,  however,  was  incomplete  in  some  important 
particulars,  and  it  was  entirely  dev<Hd  of  rules  for  French  pronunciation,  having  been  composed 
Ibr  the  nse  of  Frenchmen  learning  the  Englidi  language,  rather  than  for  the  insfcrootioa  of  Angli- 
can students  in  French. 

'<Ta]dng  M.  Spiers'  lexicon  as  a  bMis,  however,  and  adding  to  it  'the  pronnndation  of  each 
word  according  to  the  system  of  Surenne's  pronooncing  dictionary ;  the  irregular  parts  of  all  Am 
irregular  verbs  in  alphabetical  order ;  the  principal  French  syn<»yras :  impwtant  additional  defi- 
nitions, illustrations,  idioms,  phrases,  and  grammatical  remarks ;  and  lour  thousand  new  words  of 
general  literature,  and  modem  science  and  art' ;  Mr.  Quakenbos  has  produced  a  work  which  can  be 
safely  affirmed  to  be  the  most  copious,  accurate,  and  valuable  French  and  EngUsh  dictionary  extant 
Bandrv's  Paris  edition  of  Spiers  was  lying  upon  our  table  when  this  book  was  received,  and  we 
took  the  trouble  to  compare  the  two,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  claims  c^the  new  lexico- 
graphical candidate  for  public  favor.  To  say  nothing  of  the  superior  typography,  vwr  and 
binding  of  the  American  puMication,  Ibr  these  are  merely  mechanical  qaalitiee  which,  bowever 
agreeable,  are  of  ieast  consequence  to  scholars^  we  found  that  it  contained  one  twelfth,  or  over 
a  hundred  pages,  more  matter  than  its  Paris  rival,  and  that  all  the  improvements  specified  in 
the  preface  were  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Our  praise,  therefore,  is  not  hastily  or  nninleUl- 
gently  bestowed."— Commercta/  Advertiaer. 

"  The  Appletons  have  published  the '  Pronouncing  Dictionary'  of  Siuers  and  Snrenne.  the  latest 

and  for  an  EngliHh  student  of  the  French  tongue,  unquestionably  very  much  the  most  complete, 

inteUlgible  and  judicious  ever  published.    It  has  the  peculiar  advantage  over  aU  others  of  em- 

the  important  synonyms  of  the  language  with  such  details  of  minute  scholarship  in  aH 

nts,  as  are  most  essential  to  render  the  work  perfectly  satisfectory  to  the  yoang  stndent 

«crHioalreader."-.A*eioForVkJ7era^ 


A  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

oriHB 

SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES, 

BT 

MARIANO  VBLAZQUEZ  DE  LA  OADBNA, 

raorasMs  ov  m  sfavisb  mrauAoi  aid  LiriBATUBa  or  ooLumiA  oollsov,  nwwTnn, 

AMU  00RBB8P0VOIVO  VUIHB  "Or  TBS  SAnOflAA  IMnTOTB,  WAMIllOTOa. 

Coinpoeed  from  the  Spaniali  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanisb  Aoademt,  Terrebos,  and  Salta,  apon 
the  basis  of  Seoakb^s  edition  of  Nbukak  and  Babbtti,  and  from  the  English  Dictionaries  of 
Webster,  Woroesteb,  and  Walkbb,  with  the  addition  of  more  than  Eight  Thousand  Words, 
Idioms,  and  Familiar  Phraseiy  the  Iiregolarities  of  all  the  Yerfas,  and  a  Gfammatical  Sjnopais 
afbothLangoagea 

IN  TWO  PARTS: 

L  SfAIIIBH-EnOLISE.  IL  ENaLXSH-SPAllIBH. 

One  large  voL  Bee,  tf  more  Man  1300  pp.,  printed  m  neat  tj^,  on  Jine  paper  and  etrengly 

bottnd*    Price  $5. 

JVST  prrBXtXSBaB  sr 

D,  APPLETON  &  CO.,  200  BROADWAY,  NEW-YORK. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  OaatiUiaa  langnage  is  so  clearly  set  fixrth  in  this  Dictionary  as  to  ren* 
der  it  weU-^iigh  Impossible  for  any  person  who  ean  read  English  readily  to  fidl  of  obtaining  the 
trae  sounds  of  the  Spaidsh  words  at  sight. 

It  also  contains  in  both  languages  tha  aaet  s^prfvalents  and  correspondents  of  flie  words  in 
general  use,  both  in  their  literal  and  metaphorical  acceptations. 

Also,  the  technical  terms  most  ft^uently  used  in  the  arts  and  in  chemistiyi  botany,  medicine 
and  natural  history,  as  well  as  nautical  and  mercantile  terms  and  phrasesr-most  of  which  are 
#it  found  in  other  Dictionaries^ 

Also,  many  Spanish  words  used  only  in  American  countries  which  were  formerly  dependencies 
of  Spain. 

Tlw  irregularities  of  the  Terbs  in  Spanish  aad  English  are  here»  for  the  first  time,  giTcn  in  foil, 
in  their  alphabetical  order. 

The  work  likewise  contains  ft  grammatical  vjnop^  of  both  languages,  axranged  for  ready  and  * 
convenient  reference. 


■<^wvwi»»w^^^^^^»»^»i 


Opinions  of  ftltftats  Gnitlniint. 
fYam  the  Author  of  "  History  of  Spanieh  Literature.*^ 

"  Botton,  2M  May,  1852. 
»  DON  MARIANO  YELAZQTTEZ  DE  LA  CADENA : 

*'  Mr  Dear  Sir,— I  reoeived  yesterday,  in  excellent  conditton,  a  copy  of  your  Dictionarr  of  the 
SottoiBh  and  English  Languages,  which  you  were  so  good  to  send  me  under  date  of  22nd  instant 
I  immediately  compared  several  pages,  taken  at  random,  with  the  corresponding  pages  in  the 
Eighth  Edition  of  Neuxam  and  Babetti's  Dictionary  by  Sboamb,  enough  I  think  to  enable  me  to 
judge  fkirly  of  the  merits  of  the  two.  The  results  I  give  you  with  much  pleasure,  tIz  : 
''LI  found  several  typographical  errors  in  the  Eufflish  work,  and  not  one  in  yours. 
'^  2.  I  observed  that  you  nad  repeatedly  abridged  the  English  definitions ;  every  time  making 

them  more  terse  without  once  leaving  the  idea  less  distinct 
**  Sw  Several  valuable  ezplanattons  and  eluddations  were  added. 
''  4  A  considerable  number  of  idiomatioal  phrases  were  added  and  well  transteled. 
'^  &.  A  coosiderable  number  of  Spanish  words  were  added,  not  eontahied  in  Sboamb,  and  well 
explained  hj  yon,  Imt  no4  one  in  his  edition  of  the  English  work  was  omitted  in  year 
Dictionarr. 
**  Now.  such  oiffiBrenees  make  your  work  a  elear  improvement  npen  the  En^^iah  ene  that 
jOQ  look  for  its  basis,  and  as  the  Dictionary  of  Nbomam,  Barbtti  and  Sboavb  has  been  msed  by 
me  heretofore,  because  I  have  found  it  the  best  Spanish  and  English  DicHoBaiy-^not  excepting 
Umi  of  GomiBLLT  and  Hiaoon.— I  have  no  doubt  voa  have  now  flimished  na  with  the  hsst  one 
extant    Let  me  add  that  your  work  is  neatly  and  well  printed  on  a  very  clear  type,  a  cir- 
camstance  of  much  importance  in  a  manual  Dictionary.    I  thank  you  for  it  very  heartily,  and 
eoBfnitiilate  you  on  your  snooess." 


^JOsr^^ 


jSiiO^<r^^ 


OPINIONS  OF  LITERABT  GENTLEMEN. 

From  Bit  Excellency  the  Presideni  of  Mexico. 

"  Mexico,  September  20IA,  1852. 
"  MESSRa  D.  APPLETON  &  CO. : 

"Dear  Sms,— With  particalar  satis&ction  and  heartfelt  thankfolness,  I  aceej^t  the  {tresent 
which  yoa  have  had  the  goodness  to  send  me,  in  the  maffnfficent  copy  of  the  **  Diccionario  de  pro- 
nonciacion  de  las  lengaas  Espanola  e  Inglesa,  por  el  l^rolbsor  Don  Mabuno  Yblazquxz  dk  i^ 
GiDBNA,"  (my  Ulostrions  countryman,)  and  I  am  also  very  much  obliged  to  yoa  for  the  aflectioii- 
ate  compliments  of  yonr  fkvour  of  the  Slst  of  May  last 

"  Having  heard  the  fiivoorable  opinions  which  the  first  literati  have  made  of  the  work,  I  have 
directed  it  to  be  announced  in  the  Official  Gazette  and  other  papers  of  this  capital ;  not  doubting 
but  that  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work  itself  will  cause  it  to  be  sought  after  by  every  studious 
person. 

"  Participating  with  you  in  your  generous  sentiments  of  strengthening  the  union  between  oar 
respective  Republics  and  encouraging  the  literary  progreas  of  them,  you  will  permit  me  to  adviae 
you  to  continue  publishing  works  of  saoh  acknowledged  utility." 

I  am,  Grentlemen, 

Your  meet  obedient  servant^ 


From  the  Captain  General  rf"  Cuba, 

"  Havana,  October  IIM,  1852. 
«  MESSRS.  D.  APPLETON  &  CO. : 

''  The  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Languages  by  Doir  Mabiaho 
Velazquez  de  la  Cadbna,  published  by  you,  having  been  examined,  and  its  merit  acknowledged, 
I  have  ordered  it  to  be  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education.  As  I  could  not  judge  of  the 
work,  I  was  obliged  to  subject  it  to  the  examination  of  competent  persons  to  do  it,  and  who  did 


not  return  the  volume  until  to-day,  and  this  has  been  the  cause  of  my  delaying  the  answer. 
"'  ""^    "         '     "  "sen  pleased  to  send  to  me,  which  I  will  keep  with  tiie 

I  am,  Grentlemen, 


"  I  thank  you  for  the  copy  you  have  been  pleased  to  send  to  me,  whid 
greatest  esteem."  I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Your  respectful  servant, 


J'Vom  Sie  Excellency  the  Accredited  Minieter  of  Spain, 

"  It  is  a  work  which  has  l<mg  been  required,  and  to  which  I  would  gladlv  have  devoted  mjmlff 
had  I  possessed  the  necesemry  time  and  talent  for  such  an  undertaking.  I,  therefore,  r^oiee  to  see 
it  has  been  carried  into  eiSsct  by  so  able  a  scholar  as  Sekor  Velazquez  ;  and  firom  the  examina- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  make  of  it,  it  appears  to  me  he  has  been  very  saccessftil  in  his  perform- 
ance.   The  elegance  of  the  type  and  binding  is  still  more  easily  observable. 

**l  entertain  no  doubt  it  will  be  welcomed  both  in  colleges  and  amongst  private  individnab, 
since  hitherto  there  has  been  no  dioiionaiy  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  language. 

**  1  trust  its  success  may  equal  its  merits." 


&  e^a^^e^^Ttya^^A^i 


'ATffttr, 


DICCIONARIO  DE  PRONUNCIACM 

DB  LAS 

LENGTJAS    ESPASOLA   E    INGLESA, 

FOB 

MARIANO  VELAZQUEZ  DE  LA  GADENA, 

FIOmOB  »■  LA  LBlieVA  T  LITBSATUBA  ■SFAITOLA,  ■«  BL  OOLBOIO  ]>■  COLOMBIA,  VUBTA  TOBK, 
B  UDITIOUO  OIL  IBBTITUTO  BAOXOBAI.  DB  ▼ASHIBOTOB. 

Compaesto  aobro  IO0  Diocionarioe  Espaiioles  de  la  Acadbmu  Espanola,  Tebsebos,  Salta,  7  el  de 
Babbth  7  NsDifAN  por  el  Db.  Sboamb,  7  loe  Inglesee  de  Webster,  Wobcesteb  7  Walker,  aa- 
mentado  00a  mm  de  ocho  mil  palabras,  idlotismoB,  7  frases  fiuniliarefl,  las  inegnlaridades  de 
los  verboe  7  la  aindpeds  de  Ambas  legaaa. 

EN  DOS  PARTES: 
L  Espaflol  6  Ingle&       H  Inglea  7  EspafloL 

Z7h  tamo  en  800.  mafor,  de  nun  de  1300  pagmae  hermosamente  impreeOf  y  bien  eneuademade, 

Supreeiot5,> 

•E    ACABA    DE    PUBLICAR   POR 

D.  APPLETON  Y  COMPANIA,  BROADWAY,  N.  200,  NUEVA  YORK. 


La  pronanciacion  del  Castellano  esU  repreaentada  con  tal  claridad  en  eate  Diccionario,  qae  ea 
cad  impoaibte  que  una  persona  qae  aepa  leer  Inglea  d^  de  aprender  d  primera  viata  el  rerda- 
dero  aonido  de  laa  vocea  Espaliolaa. 

Crontiene  la  exaota  coirespondencia  7  reapectiya  aignificadon  de  laa  palabraa  en  el  nao  comaii 
de  dmbaa  lengoaa,  tanto  en  la  acepclon  literal  oomo  en  la  metafdrica. 

Aatmiamo  lea  t6nninoa  ttoiicoa  maa  frecaentea  en  laa  artea,  qo&nica,  bottnica,  medioina  6 
hiatoria  natural,  como  tambien  de  la  nantica  7  comeicio,  cuTa  ma7or  parte  ao  ae  halla  en  otroa 
Dieeionarioa. 

Tambien  nn  gran  nilmero  de  palabraa  propiaa  de  yariaa  Repdblicaa  de  la  America,  que 
fiieron  poaeaionea  Espafiolaa. 

Laa  Inegolaiidadea  de  loa  verboa  de  Ambaa  lengnaa  eatan  por  la  primera  ves  indicadaa  eiplicl- 
tamente  en  eate  Diccionario,  en  6rden  al&b€tico.  * 

Eatd  preoedido  de  la  dndpda  de  &mbaa  lengnaa,  por  cn70  medio  aehace  maa  conveniente  an  nao. 


Opinlonat  U  VwA9fi  %itn«to0. 
JJel  auior  de"La  HUtoria  de  la  LUertUura  Eipanola,^ 

I  Bo9ton,  Mayo  26de  1852. 

'<  BON  MARIANO  VELAZQUEZ  DE  LA  GADENA: 

^  MuT  Sbnob  Mio:— A7er  reclbi  en  excelente  oondicioxr  nna  copia  del  Diccionario  de  laa 
Lengnaa  Eapafiola  6  Ingleaa  que  V.  ha  eacrito  7  que  ha  tenido  la  bondad  de  enviarme  con  fecha 
de  82  del  corriente.  Inmediatamente  compart  algnnaa  p&ginaa  tomadaa  i  la  ventora  con  laa 
pdf^naa  oonespondientea  en  la  Edicion  Ootava  del  Diccionario  de  Nenman  7.Baretti  por  Seoane, 
bafltantffw,  en  mi  opinion,  para  hacerme  Jnzgar  ingennamente  de  loa  reapectivoa  mMtoa  de  imboa. 
JjatB  reanltaa  ae  laa  do7  d  v.  con  mncho  goato,  d  aaber : 

**  1^.  HaU6  algnnaa  errataa  en  la  obra  Ingleaa  7  ningnna  en  el  de  V. 

"  2^.  Obaerv^  que  V.habia  repetidamente  abreviado  laa  deflnicionea  Ingleaaa,  haciendolaa  cada 

▼ez  maa  puras,  sin  dejar  por  eso  la  idea  m^noa  diatinta. 
"  3^.  V.  ha  afiadido  algnnaa  ezplicacionea  7  elucidacionea  importantea. 
**  4^.  Eate  Diccionario  estd  conaiderablemente  anmentado  con  nn  crecido  ndmero  de  frasea 

idiomdticaa  bien  tradacidaa. 
**  6^.  Eatd  enriqneoido  con  nn  niimero  conmderable  de  palabraa  Eapailolaa  bien  ezplicadaa  por 
y.  que  no  ae  hallan  en  el  Diccionario  de  Seoane ;  7  V.  ha  inaertado  en  el  aa70  todaa  las 
afiadidaa  en  la  Octava  Edicion  de  dicha  obra. 
^  Talea  diferenciaa  son  nna  mcjora  evidente  aobre  la  obra  Ingleaa  que  tom6  V.  por  an  base  7 
canto  70  he  nsado  haata  ahora  el  IMccionario  de  Nenman,  Baretti  7  Seoane,  por  qne  le  he  liallado 
el  mQor  Diccionario  Eapaiiol  6  Inglea,  ain  exceptuar  el  de  Connellv  <  Higgins,  no  dado  que  V. 
ao0  hft  dado  en  el  8070  el  mejor  qne  eziste.    Permftame  V.  afiadir  qne  an  obra  eati  impresa 
con.  mncha  finnra  7  con  letra  ma7  clara,  circnmstancia  mn7  importante  en  nn  Diccionario  manual 
^Asndexco  d  V.  amceramente  el  &vor  7  le  felidto  por  el  bnen  ^zito. 


^jj^gY-Q^    cJXc}s<)\N.^ 


OnMIONlS  DB  VABIOS  UTEKATOB. 

Carta  del  Exmo.  8or.  Ikm  Miuiano  Arista,  JPreaidenU  de  lo»  EatadoB  Unida»  Mtpemum. 

«SBB8.D.APH3T0KT0A.:  "Mi^.SHi..^  »^jm. 

V  *']*?'^S*^*»""^^  particular  satisfocoion  7  corflial  agradeclmiento  acepto  el  pnsente  qae  la 
pondad  de  TJY.  ae  Orve  hacenne  de  un  magnfflco  exemplar  del  "  Diccionario  de  pnmiuiciaeioQ  de 
las LenraasBqutiiola^ Ingelesa,  por  ellWeflor  Dn. Mariano  Yelazqnezde  laCadena,"  (mi  ilnatre 
compatri<»ta)  y  quedo  tambieii  mny  leoonocido  4  lae  enreaioBes  afeetoMM  de  la  estimable  carta 
UY.  fha  Side  JiaTo  Ultimo. 

<<CoB  conooimientodeljoloio  ikvoraUe  d  la  obra^nitidopar  acreditados  Utenito>,be  beehoooe 
■e  reeomlende  en  el  Pentidico  oflcial  y  en  otroa  que  ae  paWcan  ea  eata  capital ;  no  dndaado  qae 
el  merito  indiapataue  de  la  obra  miama  la  liari  aer  Imacada  por  toda  peraoaa  etvdioaa. 

''  Abimdando  en  loe  generoaoa  aentimlentoa  de  natedea  reapecto  i  la  onkm  y  adelantenrfeBtoa  de 
e»y2*»  B«P<iwto^  nw  permit©  alentar  A  UV.  para 

SoydeU. 

AfinaaS. 

Q.B.SS.1QL 


OatiadaSmmo.  Sor.lkn  PUmHCiOiedo,  CapHan  General  <fe  Is  Ma  tfe  04|^  4e.  fe. 

Hdbana,  11  Oefidre,  1852. 
«  SRES.  D.  APPLBTON  Y  C A. 

<«MnT  SSbis  bos, — Reconocido  por  algnnoe  de  loa  primeroa  Literatoa  de  eata  eiiidad 
(d  qnienea  recomend^  el  eztfmen)  el  merito  del  Diooionano  de  Pronunoiadon  de  loa  Uaomas 
Xnglea  y  BB|iafiol  por  Dn.  Maiiaao  Yelazqaes  de  la  Oadena  y  qoe  Ydea.  ban  vaUioado,  be  di^oaato 
ae  recomiende  por  la  Inapeccion  de  estndioa ;  agradeoiendo  la  bondadqao  vde&  ban  taoJda  dera- 
mitirme  on  ezMnpUay  el  ooal  conaenrar^  con  el  m^or  aprecio. 

<tneda  de  Yda.  atento  y 
'^  Bmooo  aervidor 

a&M.B. 


XM  Exeelentiiimo  8eHor,IknJL  CaidenndeimBmFea,Mmitin, 
reiidenie  en  ioe  Eutadxm  VmUUm. 

"Bsta  ea  nna  obra  qne  ae  ba  neeealtado  por  mnoibo  tiempo  y  &  la  qne  con  fp^  »«  bafarfA 
dedicado,  ai  bnbiero  t^do  el  tiempo  y  loa  talentoa  neceaarioa  para  tal  empreaa.  ror  lo  miaoDio  sae 
regocQc  de  rer  qne  ba  aido  jqiecntada  por  nn  literate  tan  capaz  como  el  Seftor  Yelazques ;  7  por 
el  eximen  qne  be  podido  bacer  de  eUa,  me  pareoe  que  ba  udo  Ibliz  en  an  ^ecncien.  La  el^giukciai 
de  la  letra  y  la  enonademaeion  ae  lecomiendan  por  ai  miamaa  4  primera  yiata. 

"  No  tengo  la  maior  dnda  de  qne  aer&  Men  recibida  tanto  par  loa  oolegioa  como  pat  los  indivl- 
dnoa  narticnlarea ;  pneato  qne  baata  el  preaente  no  ba  babido  nnDiccioniffio  calcoladoparak  aatia- 
faoer  loa  anbeloa  de  laa  peraonaa  qne  deaean  adqnlrir  nn  oonooimiento  perfecto  de  nneatzu  l«i£;ii&. 
Eapero  qne  an  teito  sea  igoal  &  an  mdtita 


6f  Cw^a^e^j^tya^iy^^''^^* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bookf. 

Job  ft  Card  Printmg  by  Steam. 

pOWLiaS  ft  WALLS,  PhranologtoU*  Na 
r  131  NassM  St^••^  N.  Y.,  pabUflh  works  on 
PhnnoktfT,  PUjslologj,  PhysTognomj,  Magaet- 
Ina,  aaa  i(f dropathj. 
0.  N.  FowLBK.  L.N.FowLBit.  S.R.  Willi. 

JOHN  A.  GRAY, 
QTI  AM  JOB  PRINTER,  No.  97  Clifi;  ooner 
O  of  Frankfort  St.,  New-York,  prlnU  Twenty 
Weekly  and  Monthly  Periodicals,  with  Books^ 
Pamphlets,  Cards,  and  Jobs  of  etery  description 

Hydropathy. 

and  color.  Eioht  xbw  Stbax  Prbssbs,  AdU- 
tles  of  the  rery  best  description,  long  practical 

HYDROPATHIO  INSIITUTB. 
T\B.  TRALL  ree«lTM  paticnU  at  Uio  eommo- 
U  dlooi  eitj  ertabUahm«nt,  No.  16  Laight  St. 

•orgical  trwtment  of  FeniBla  DlMaaes,  Is  under 
Ui»  chargo  of  Ors. TraU  andHodbxd. 

workmen,  enable  him  to  produce  tuperurw^rk 

BDflXNaSS  CARDS  FROX   $1.25  PBR  THOVSAim. 

India  Eubber. 

Ladies'  &  COuldren't  Shoes. 

XTBW-BRUNSWIOK  RUBBER  COMPANY. 
1%  WarehoUBS  No.  29  Maiden  Lane,  New- York, 
Manufiioturers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  all 
Goods  made  from  Charles  Goodyear's  Vulcan- 
ized (ndia  Rubber,  consisting  of  Shoes,  Cloth- 
ing, Qoth,  fcc  fcc 

JoHKsoN  LrTsoK,  Pres. 

LADIES'  FRENCH  SHOE  EBCPORnTM. 
n  ANTBELL,  No.  330  Bowery,  assisted  by  the 
U  firm  of  Laboyteaoz  ft  Son,  late  of  Bnwd- 
way,  would  most  rseiwetfiiUyinTite  attention  to 
his  pieseot  eztensive  assortmeht  of  Ladles' 
6aitar^  Slippers,  Bnakina,  ^o.,  for  trarelling, 
promenade,  the  parlor,  erening  parties,  fcc 
Srery  arttele  sold  by  him  is  guaranteed  as  being 
soperior,  in  OTeiy  qoality  of  exceUenee,  to  any 
that  can  be  procured  in  the  city  at  the  same 
Price.                                          CAifTBaLL. 

OoldPens. 

A      6.  BAGLEY  &  00,  Msnu&cturers  of 

i\.»  Gold  Pens,  and  Gold  and  Silrer  Pen  and 

PencQ  Cases.    Patented  and  wamnted.   No. 

IS  Maiden  Lane,  and  277  Broadw^,  New-York. 

H.  B.  HouoHTON,               A.  6.  BAeLiT. 

j.....                                     —                                                                                                              ■           —                jy 

TkANlBgip.  HUNT,  Ladles*  add  GhUdrens' 
l)  TMbflVble  Boot  and  Shoe  Store,  wholesato 
and  rstaa,STg  Grand  Street,  N.T.            ang. 

Dentistry. 

Machineiy. 

riEORGE  CLAY,  SURGEON  DENTIBTT,  5S 
IX  CLINTON  PLACE,  EIGHTH  STREET, 
NEW-YORK. 

nCHENOK'S  HACHINBRY  DEPOT,  No.  62 
O    Ooortlandt  Street,  New-York.       Woed- 
worth's  Patent  Planing  Uaohinesln  great  Tszi- 
oty,  with  frames  of  wood  and  faron;  also.  Ma- 
chintete' Tools  of  erery  kind.  Engine  and  Hand 
Lathee,  Iron  Planers,  Steam  Engines  and  Boii- 

Fonches  and  Shears,  Leather  Belthig,  Patent 
Stretched  Chucks,  Smat  and  Scooring  Miaohines, 
Upright  Drills,  Ite^  *c                           ang. 

Medicated  Soap, 

IX  Tan,  Pimples,  Freckles,  fre.  Poudre  Sub- 
tile nprooU  hair  from  low  forheads  or  any  part 
ofthofcbody.  87  Walker  Street,  first  store  from 
Brosdway.   Call  and  get  circular. 

Umbrellas  &  Parasols. 

Hardware  ft  Catlery. 

J  and  Parasols,  284  and  235  Broadway,  block 
next  Abore  the  Astor  House,  between  Barclay 
Street  and  Pack  Place,  direoUy  opposite  the 
PurkFtountain,  New- York.                       aug. 

riDWARD  CROLIUS,  No.  25  Fulton  Street, 
£a  cor.  Water  Street,  New-York,  Importer  of 
Haidware  and  Cutlery. 

Farming  Utensib,  House^eephig  Articles, 
Meehanic's  Tools  in  great  variety,  4(c.,  fto.  aug. 

Upholstery  ft  feathers. 

CL.OUGH  k.  HALLENBBCK,  Ship  Chandlers 
and  Manuflbcturers  of  Premium  Ground  Ver- 
dlgria  and  all  other  Colors,  by  Steam  Power,  No. 
195  Weet  Street,  one  block  above  New-York  ft 
Erie  Railroad  Depot.  aug. 


Combs. 


COMB  FACTORY.— A  rich  assortment  of  Tor- 
toiaa  Shell  Dress  Combs,  the  newest  French 
pattanu.  The  variety  embraces  every  style  of 
imported  and  home  manufacture.  Combs  made 
lo  order  and  repaired.  -d 
aoff.        A.  &  J.  8  AUNDER9, 387  Bro8dwa^ 


n  BEAT  BARGAINS  in  Feathers,  Beds,  Mai- 
IT  tresses,'  ite^  at  CRAWBUCK'S,  No.  358 
Grand  St.,  (second  door  east  of  Essex  Street,) 
cheap  Upholstery  and  Feather  Store.  The  at- 
tention of  families  about  purchasing  is  respect- 
fully  invited  to  the  large  and  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  Beds,  Mattresses,  Palliasses,  Bedsteads. 
CottSjAbo,  dco.,  all  of  which  have  been  purohasea 
at  low  cash  prices,  and  will  be  sold  at  such  pri- 
ces as  to  make  it  an  Inducement  for  all  to  caQ 
and  examine  the  above  stock  previous  to  making 
their  purchases.  Old  beds  and  Mattresses  reno- 
vated and  made  over. 

W.  ORA^BUCiC,  358  Grand  Street, 
aug.    Second  door  east  of  Esses  Street,  N.  Y. 
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A  NEW  AND  EEVISED  EDITION         *  ^ 


THE    ATTORNEY; 

OB,  THX 


IN   ONE   ILLUSTRATED  VOLUME,  LARGE   IQMO. 

Thb  Quod  Cokbespondxnoi  was  first  published  id  the'EvioszBBOCsiiK  MACULxm 
in  1841,  and  in  1842  was  issaed  in  book  form  in  two  volomes.  The  work  has  been 
<mt  of  print  sereral  years. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  kid  in  New- York  City,  and  the  descriptions  of  places 
and  characters  are  so  graphic  and  powerful,  that  the  subscriber  is  induced  to  repub- 
lish the  work.  It  is  certain  to  interest  all  who  read  it  Our  oldsnbtcribere  we  are 
sure  will  be  glad  to  get  the  work  in  a  new  and  reTised  edition,  and  we  can  assure 
our  new  readers  that  they  will  not  regret  sending  for,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with,  Mr.  Quod.  The  author  has  re-wrttten  the  Introduction,  and  carefully  rerised 
and  corrected  the  whole  work. 

fgr  The  book  is  now  ready  in  handsome  cloth  binding.  The  price  is  ONE 
DOLLAB,  and  it  will  be  sent  fsxb  or  postaox  to  all  who  will  enclose  that  amount 

to  the  publisher.    Address,  

BAMUXIL  HUBBTON, 
Kaiokerb*cker  OMce,  139  IVaasan  St«,  IVew-Torfc. 
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Thb  number  for  January,  1853,  began  the  Fortt-First  Volumk  of 
the  Eniokerbocksr  Maoazike. 

Since  the  price  of  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  Five  to  Three 
Dollars  a  year,  the  circulation  of  the  Ekickerbooker  has  been  in 
creased  nearly  fqur  to  one.  In  many  places  ten  are  sold  ^here  there  was' 
but  one  before,  and  through  the  year  it  has  been  steadily  increa^ng.  It 
is  now  offered  as  cheap  as  any  of  the  Magazines,  all  things  considered. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  will  be  enlisted,  and  no  expense  or  effort 
spared,  to  make  the  Ekiceerbocker  more  than  ever  deserving  of  the 
first  position  among  our  Orioikal  Amsricak  Magazines. 

TERMS. — ^Three  Dollars  a  year,  strictly  in  advance  —  there  will  be  no 

deviation  from  this  condition ;  Two  copies  for  |5  00 ;  Five  copies,  and 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE   AGAMEMNON   OF   ^SCHYLUS. 

Tnmlided  from  Uw  Greek  br  WILLIAM  PETER,  A.  H. 

ALSO,      WILLIAM      TELL, 

And  other  Poema,  from  the  German  of  So^^llie. 
LINDSAY  <k  BLAKISTON,  25  South  Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


nmnkf,  fte, 

DGALLIWAY,  mjuiaraotarer  of  Trunka, 
•  Vallsra,  and  Carpet  Baga,  418  Grand  at., 
between  Clinton  and  Attorney  eta^  New- York. 
N.B.— Trunka,  Valiaas,  and  Carpet  Baga  made 
expresalj  for  retail. 

Mooniing  Goodf. 


NEW  MOUENINO  STORE.— BARTH OLO- 
MBW  Ac  WEED,  No.  &51  Broadway,  be- 
tween Spring  and  Prince  ata.,  New- York. 

Building  Materials. 


EDWARD  D.  NELflON  Ac  Co.,  dealera  In 
Bnildlng  Materiala,  SOO  and  S91  Weat  at, 
near  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  Freight  D<>pot. 
New-York.  BO.  D.  NBI^ON. 

P.  D.  GHRTflTIE. 


Hats,  Gaps,  fto. 

rM.  BANT  A,  mannfactorer  and  deeler  in 
Hats,  Caps,  Fare,  Ladlea'  BeaTer  Bonneta, 
Chi(dren*a  Fancy  Beaver  Hata,  106  Canal,  eomer 
of  Wooater  atreei.  New  York. 


Chifdre 


Cigars. 


JOSE  PEREZ  DELGADO,  Coramiaalon  Mei^ 
chant,  importer  of  the  beat  Havana  Cigars 
and  Tobaooo  Leaf,  No.  1  Beaver  street  and  10 
Broadway,  New- York. 


Coach  Lamps. 


PARKER,    DEVOURSNEY,    fe   TINKER, 
Goaob  Lamp  Manufacturen,  No.  197  Centre 
street.  New- York.    Entrance  No.  5  New-Haven 
Railroad  Freight  Depot. 
17*  Coach  I^tmps  repaired  in  the  best  manner. 

Groceries. 

JH.  BGINS  ft  Co.*s  Temperance  Grocery 
•  Store,  284  corner  of  Delancy  and  Colombia 
strreta,  and  960  Third  avenue.  Constantly  on 
hand.  Groceries  of  superior  quality,  and  at  prioea 
equally  favorable  as  those  of  any  other  Estab- 
lishments 


Piano-Fortes. 


PIANO-FORTES.— The  flneat  assortment  of 
Piano-Fortes  in  the  dty  may  be  found  at 
the  apaoious  warerooms  of  N.  P.  B-  CURTIS  & 
Go.,  447  Broadway,  consisting  of  Gea  Ilew8*s 
celebrated  American  Patent  Aelkm  Pianos,  T. 
Gilbert  and  Co.'s  popular  iEoUan  Piano,  Gil- 
bert's and  otheri'  Kouddr.  Also  a  rv^ety  of 
new  and  second-hand  Piaooa  for  sale  and  to  J :;. 
Ne.  447  Broadway. 


1  AFFORD  Ab  BROTHER,  Plaao-Foite  DeaU 
3  are,  809  Broadway,  New- York.  New  and 
aaooaid-liaiid  Pianos  to  rani. 
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Hardware. 

HARDWARE  for  Builders,  Boosekeepecn, 
Meehanlc*8  Tools,  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, for  aale  by         ALFRED  FLAGRAVB, 
825  Greenwich  at^  three  doora  from  Barclay. 
Sign  of  the  Great  Padlock. 

Latest  Vocal  Music 

-i 

FIRTH,  POND  ft  Co.,  of  New-York,  have 
aent  us  the  (bUowing  pieces  of  Vocal  Mueie 
just  Issued  by  them :— »*  Ella  D»,"  a  Soncfa- 
em  ballad.  Music  bv  A.  8  Pflster.  **  Will  iro 
MAinan  Mabrv  Ms,^*  a  spirited  hnmorona  song. 
Mnsie  by  Heniy  Kleber.  "THa  Boon  roa  Ma 
andThbb."  Duet  for  two  female  voirea.  if  ode 
by  8.  C.  Foster.  All  of  the  pieces  are  much  to 
be  admimd.  The  verses  are  easy  in  thought  and 
flow,  white  the  music  Is  very  pretty,  and  lia|»ptt7 
adapted  to  the  words. 


Daguerreotypes. 


PREMIUM  DAGUERREOTYPES  at  HAR- 
RISON ^  HILL*8  GALLERY,  288  Fnltoa 
street,  Brooklyn.  The  fttdlities  In  this  suite  of 
rooms  for  l>aguerreotyping  are  unequalled  bj 
any  establishment  in  the  world.  And  aa  It  re- 
gards the  skill  of  our  operations,  we  have  only 
to  allude  to  the  world-renowned  &et  that  Mr. 
Harrison  (while  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  M.  M. 
Lawrence,  of  Broadway,  N.  Y.)  took  tiae  Priae 
Medal  at  the  Worid's  Fair. 

N .  B. — On  hand,  a  large  assortment  of  Lo<dceta» 
Keys,  Seals,  Rings,  &c,  expressly  for  Dasvcr- 
reotypea. 


CAMEO  DAGUKRREOTYPl^.— GaUery,  949 
Fulton  street.  Brook lyn.  This  new  and  ad- 
mired style  of  picture  was  first  introduced  by 
Ohas.  H.  Williamson,  the  artist  of  this  Gallery, 
where  all  other  styles  of  Daguerreotypes  may  be 
bad  of  the  finest  order. 

Opposite  Globe  Hotel,  Brooklyn. 


J    ATKINS,  Dsguenaan  Artist,  368  Fulton 
•  street,  Brooklyn. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED !— I N81.RY*8 
new  and  superior  Illuminated  Dagtierreo' 
typea,  311  Broadway,  second  block  above  the 
Irving  House,  New- Y  ork.  Other  styles  aa  a^vaL. 
Pupils  taught.  Terms  moderate,  Including  the 
improvemente  and  a  Patent  for  the  Illuminated 
Pictures.    Skylight  on  second  floor. 


PHILIP  HAAS,  Daguerteac  Artist,  No.  S71 
Broadway,  New- York. 

ROOT'S  PRBMnJM  GALLERY,  No.  38S 
Broadway,  New-York.  For  portraita  or 
adults  by  our  process,  and  Improved  Inatna- 
ments,  a  ci^udfiof  Is  quite  as  (hvorable  aa  d^mr 
weather.  For  elilfdren,  a  dear  day  (between  1  i 
and  9)  Is  prefnrable.  In  dresa,  nvuid  white,  blmoi, 
or  lUht  phBk.  Our  Gallery,  with  Ita  Rleven  Gold 
and  Silver  Medals,  and  works  of  art.  la  open  ea 
all  hones,  and  FREE.  Whether  vfsltora  wlah 
pletnres  taken  or  not,  we  ahall  at  aO  tlaea  be 
nappy  to  see  them. 
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ORIENTALISM. 

Strictly  speaking,  Orientalism  is  a  mode  of  speech.  It  is  not  in  this 
yeroacular  sense  that  we  propose  to  consider  it,  but  in  a  larger  and  more 
popular  signification.  And  thus  considered,  it  is  a  subject  so  general 
and  indefinite,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  render  its  discussion  pointed  and 
interesting  without  some  limitation  of  the  term.  Shall  we  confine  it  to 
Turkey,  or  to  the  nations  of  the  East  who  live  along  and  beyond  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  under  the  sway  of  the  Sultan  ?  Or  shall  we 
include  those  races  connate  with  the  Turk,  having  a  Saracenic  origin  ? 
Or,  going  farther  east,  entrench  upon  the  Mongolian  and  Indian  races, 
thus  embracing  all  Asia  ?    The  subject  needs  restraint 

Orientalism  is  not  merely  associated  with  one  country,  race,  or  era. 
It  is  a  complex  idea,  made  up  of  history  and  scenery,  sufiused  with 
imagination  and  irradiate  with  revelation.  It  is  not  always  associated 
with  Tartar  hordes,  luxurious  Caliphs,  tea-raising  Chinese,  Grand  T«amas, 
Indian  Sikhs,  and  three-tailed  pashas.  It  may  include  these  as  straggling 
figures  in  the  picture.  But  to  represent  it  pictorially,  as  it  first  flashes 
upon  the  mind,  would  absorb  all  the  colors  of  the  chromatic  scale,  and 
break  all  artistic  unity. 

We  frame  to  ourselves  a  deep  azure  sky,  and  a  languid,  alluring 
atmosphere  ;  associate  luxurious  ease  with  the  coffee-rooms  and  flower- 
gardens  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople ;  with  the  tapering  minarets 
and  gold-crescents  of  Cairo ;  with  the  fountains  within  and  the  kiosks 
without  Damascus — settings  of  silver  in  circlets  of  gold.  We  see  grave 
and  reverend  turbans  sitting  cross-legged  on  Persian  carpets  in  baths  and 
harems,  under  palm-trees  or  acacias,  either  quaffing  the  cool  sherbet  of 
roses,  or  the  aromatic  Mocha  coffee,  sipped  from  the  fingan  poised  in  the 
zarf ;  we  picture  the  anxious  Armenian  in  busy  bazaars,  offering  the  cus< 
tomer  the  amber  mouth-piece  of  the  chibouque,  while  he  commends  his 
ottar  of  roses  and  gold-cloth ;  we  see  the  smoke  of  the  Latakia — the  mild, 
sweet  tobacco  of  Syria — whiffed  lazily  from  the  bubbling  water-pipe, 
while  the  devotee  of  back-gammon  listlessly  rattles  the  dice ;  we  heai 
the  musical  periods  of  the  story-teller,  relating  the  thousand-and-one 
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tales  to  the  ever-curious  crowd.  We  perceive  the  spirit  of  silence  brood- 
ing over  the  turbaned  tomb-stones  of  the  cemetery,  enamored  of  its 
cypress-home  and  the  cool  shadow ;  Nubian  slaves,  with  stealthy  tread, 
following  their  veiled  mistresses  through  the  bazaars,  or  running  aflter 
the  haughty  horsemen  of  the  street ;  the  caravan  of  camels  windmg  its 
weary  way  over  the  waste,  watchful  against  the  Bedouin  of  the  desert, 
and  careless  of  the  buried  cities  beneath.  We  feel  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  and  the  creed  oC  Mahomet,  through  .Emir  and  Dervish  sweeping 
over  the  Orient,  giving  at  least  some  unity  to  the  scene ;  we  then  be- 
spread over  all  a  sort  of  Arabian  night-spell,  wijth  its  deep  sapphire  star- 
light and  its  nightingale-music  from  the  crown  of  the  palm-tree  or 
liquorice-bush ;  or  in  dreamy  repose  we  seem  transported  to  some  Swerga 
of  bliss,  where 

*  Gkhbbal  delights  the  Bun 
Sbedt  on  our  happy  being,  and  the  etan 
Efl\i8e  on  U8  benignant  InHnencea  ; 

and  we  call  this — Orientalism! 

This  is  Orientalism,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  swims  before  the  sensuous 
imagination.  It  is  too  unreal  to  be  defined.  The  idea  partakes  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Oriental  mind,  and  would  fain  be  invested  with  poetio 
imagery.  To  analyze  it  is  to  dissolve  the  charm.  It  is  like  the  sight 
of  Constantinople  when  first  seen  from  the  Bosphorus,  before  you  round 
Seraglio-point  into  the  Golden  Horn,  glittering  in  crescent,  in  graceful 
spire  and  swelling  dome,  flash)  ug  back  the  sun's  radiance,  rising  out  of 
cypress-groves  like  a  dream  of  beauty ;  but  when  you  enter  its  streets, 
see  its  dogs,  its  burden-jbearers,  its  dirt,  its  low,  mean  dwellings,  and  look 
within  that  magic  mosque  and  find  the  common  cane-carpet,  ostrich-e^s, 
and  horse-tail  ornaments,  and  the  walls  bald  of  pictures,  the  dream  van- 
ishes into  the  glistening  air  I 

How  then  shall  we  define  this  thing  of  dreams  and  dirt,  despotism  and 
dignity,  called  Orientalism  I  Is  there  no  reality  tangible  to  our  touch  f 
Ah  I  yes ;  there  is  a  serener,  because  a  more  spiritual  Orientalism.  It  is 
the  more  substantial,  because  spiritual ;  and  because  spiritual,  no  longer 
local.  Who  has  not  felt,  rather  than  pictured  that  tranquil  Orient :  its 
silence  full  of  the  splendors  and  deep  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Infinitb  ! 
It  links  our  thoughts  to  earth  by  its  enchantment ;  it  lifts  them  to  heaven 
by  its  revelation.  The  rich  stream  of  poetry  which  flows  through  the 
Bible,  and  penetrates  our  best  emotions,  springs  from  the  Orient,  inspired 
of  God.  Those  thoughts  which  transcend  the  level  of  life,  and  raise 
within  us  aspirations 

*  Wm BKvi!c  Eternity  entwines  with  Time 
Its  golden  atrands,  and  weda  the  soul  to  hearea ; 

these  dawn  upon  us  from  the  Orient.  Here,  God  himself  talked  with 
his  creatures.  Here  was  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Here,  Adam 
and  Eve  were  imparadised :  *And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  east- 
ward in  Eden ;  and  out.  of  the  ground  made  tlie  Lord  God  to  grow 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  and  a  river 
went  out  of  Eden,  and  from  thence  it  was  parted  and  became  into  four 
heads.'  Even  yet,  learning  locates  the  four  rivers  of  the  fore-world. 
Mong  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Babylon — with  twice  the  size  and  ten 
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times  tbe  luxury  of  London  —  once  rioted.  Upon  the  same  banks,  Lay- 
ard  has  exhumed  the  memorials  of  Assyrian  pride,  and  Rawlinson  has 
laid  bare  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  Medes  and  Persians;  the 
former  as  confirmations  of  Holy  Writ,  the  latter  of  the  history  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  both  as  teachers  of  the  brittleness  of  human  power.  The 
ruins  of  palaces  and  cities  gleam  through  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The 
Arabs  pasture  their  flocks  and  gather  thistles  for  their  camels  amid  the 
stupendous  relics  of  defunct  dynasties.  The  people  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  appear  again  in  their  basaltic  sculptures  —  a  broad-built,  mus- 
cular race,  once  the  founders  of  states  and  the  masters  of  provinces — to 
remind  us  that  even  they  once  gave  way  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Caliphate — a 
brilliant  and  refined  race,  whose  science  in  medicine,  algebra,  and  astron- 
omy, was  only  equalled  by  their  Chaldean  predecessors,  and  whose 
degenerate  children  even  yet  rule  the  Orient  from  the  Bosphorus.  What 
remains  of  this  primeval  Orient  ?  The  Castle  of  the  Sun  lies  as  deserted 
near  Bir,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrat^,  as  the  altar-temples  of  the 
star-worshippers  below  Hillah.  Around  them  the  lank  and  light-limbed 
Arab  dashes  his  barb,  as  careless  of  yesterday  as  of  to-morrow.  The 
monuments  of  Zenobia  at  Zelebi  and  Palmyra  are  scarcely  visited  by 
ihe  caravan.  The  Russian  takes  muslin  to  Mosul,  and  the  English  dam- 
asks to  Damascus,  to  repay  the  debt  incurred  by  the  West  to  the  East 
for  textile  skill,  which  their  names  signify.  Bagdad,  still  princely,  shim- 
mers under  the  Eastern  sun,  the  resort  of  traders  and  of  pilgrims,  wan- 
der-wondering around  the  tower  of  Nimrod. 

A  few  leagues  from  these  scenes  of  unrestrained  power,  whose  monn- 
ments  stagger  conception  and  belittle  our  boasted  science,  Jordan  rolls 
to  that  sea  of  Death  whose  sluggish  wave  hides  the  charred  frame-work 
of  a  great  tragedy.  On  every  side,  the  mountains,  deserts,  nvers,  and 
groves  of  cedar,  speak  of  that  solemn  and  primitive  nature,  which,  blent 
with  the  patriarchal  character,  made  the  Orient  the  chosen  spot  of  the 
Great  Father  of  Life.  Are  they  not  yet  rich  with  the  relic-radiance  of 
the  past?  Scenes  of  miracles,  whose  mystery  was  only  exceeded  by 
their  beneficence ;  the  stage  on  which  patriarchs,  prophets,  angels,  and 
sages  played  their  parts  to  usher  in  the  advent  of  Him  who  came  in  the 
humility  of  the  carpenter's  son,  yet  departed  with  *  trailing  clouds  of 
glory.'  What  is  the  Orient  aside  from  such  memories  ?  What  its  cen- 
tral object  of  attraction — Jerusalem?  Only  the  capital  of  a  strange 
race,  built  on  rocks  amid  desolate  valleys,  environed  by  calcined  moun- 
tains, producing  a  few  olives !  Here  was  enshrined  the  Divine  Unity. 
Into  this  blue,  oriental  sky  was  received  the  form  of  Jesus,  melting  into 
its  soft  ether  before  the  tearful  gaze  of  the  bereaved  disciples.  This  is 
ihe  crowning  glory  and  mystery  of  the  Orient. 

Here,  too,  is  the  source  of  all  religions.  The  four  great  fedths.  Buddh- 
ism, Judaism,  Mahometanism,  and  Christianity,  had  here  their  origin. 

Of  the  first.  Buddhism,  comparatively  little  has  transpired  until  re- 
cently. This  is  the  more  surprising,  since  we  know  that  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  souls  are  its  devotees.  It  began  in  India,  where 
its  foot-prints  are  yet  seen  in  other  forms  of  worship,  and  spreading  from 
Nepaul  to  Ceylon,  it  rose  above  the  sky-reaching  Himalayas  and  over- 
ran China,  Japan,  Thibet,  and  the  whole  Mongolian  realm,  even  to  the 
confines  of  Siberia.     Its  idea  is,  that  the  external  world  is  but  a  transient 
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manifestation  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  that  the  soul  is  absorbed  finally  in 
that  Divine  essence ;  but  before  final  absorption,  appear  again  and  again 
in  new  and  other  forms,  to  play  its  part  upon  the  earth.     This  transmi- 

g-ation  may  go  on  through  the  animal  creation.  The  consistent  Chinese 
uddhist,  when  he  serves  up  a  dog  or  a  rat  upon  his  table,  may  be  serv- 
ing up  the  form  of  his  grand-father  or  grand-mother.  Its  highest  devel- 
opment is  among  its  priests  or  Lamas,  who  pass  in  direct  succession  from 
Lama  to  Lama,  the  body  only  changing,  the  soul  remaining  in  perpetuity, 
like  one  of  our  corporations. 

Of  the  second  religious  phase  of  the  East,  Judaism,  we  need  only  say, 
that  history  hath  no  parallel  by  which  to  compare  that  ever-growing 
wonder  of  a  great  people,  more  united  in  its  separation  than  any  other 
people  in  its  union,  and  proud  of  its  proscription  amidst  the  obloquy  of 
the  world.  What  is  the  significance  of  this  fact,  would  be  an  interesting 
problem  to  discuss.    Our  present  purpose  is  only  to  state  its  existence. 

The  third  phase,  Mahometanism,  we  cannot  regard  as  an  imposture, 
but  rather  as  the  offspring  of  Oriental  imagination  quickened  by  religious 
enthusiasm.  ^  The  world  is  ruled  by  Imagination,*  said  Napoleon.  The 
remark  is  eminently  true  of  the  religious  and  superstitious  world.  The 
imagination  of  the  Orient  is  extravagant  and  weird,  yet  august  and  sub- 
lime. It  is  a  garden  prodigal  of  the  fruit  and  bloom  of  inspiration,  as 
Holy  Writ  testifies ;  yet  a  hot-bed  ripening  the  rankest  superstition.  It 
bowed  before  a  golden  calf,  and  then  before  the  eternal  Jehovah  ;  before 
Baal,  and  then  before  Jesus.  All  ages  have  witnessed  its  results.  Its 
last  type  in  the  Banbists  has  swept  over  Persia,  and  wrought  with  such 
vehemence  that  the  monarch,  to  eradicate  the  delusion,  has  massacred 
thousands  in  cold  blood.  Such  superstitions  seem  indigenous  to  the 
East,  like  the  reptile  of  the  river  or  the  tiger  of  the  jungle ;  or  rather 
like  the  cholera*generated  by  the  rank  vegetation  and  the  unclouded  heat 
The  Oriental  imagination,  in  its  normal  as  well  as  in  its  abnormal  ex- 
ercise, never  felt  restraint  It  revelled  unconfined,  whether  in  the  poem, 
the  tale,  the  casual  remark,  the  mode  of  salutation,  the  history,  or  the 
religion.  It  was  never  subdued  and  confined,  like  that  of  the  Greek. 
The  Greek  dwelt  in  form.  He  delineated.  He  analyzed.  He  bounded 
his  conceptions.  He  had  a  variety  of  gods,  and  a  limited  sphere  for 
each.  He  had  sculpture  and  painting ;  and,  like  the  Italian,  cultivated 
them  as  a  part  of  his  religion.  He  was  a  Democrat,  and  had  an  agora^ 
where  the  orator  gave  utterance  to  the  will  of  the  people,  as  the  check 
upon  political  power.  What  a  contrast  to  the  Oriental  mind  !  It  dealt 
with  immensity.  Its  stories  were  of  abysses.  It  shot  up  into  the  infinite. 
It  was  of  synthesis.  Its  conceptions  knew  no  bound.  It  had  no  painters 
or  sculptors.  It  generated  no  Democracy ;  was  ever  making  its  salaam 
before  despotism.  It  produced  no  Olympus  of  gods.  The  divine,  infinite, 
and  eternal  Unity  sat  upon  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  hid  in  the  cloudy 
tabernacle,  and  throned  above  the  stars  I  Phidias  carved  a  Jove  for  the 
Greek,  and  Angelo  painted  God  in  fresco  for  the  Italian ;  but  Zoroaster 
worshipped  the  ceaseless  source  of  light  and  life,  the  sun ;  and  Amamum, 
following  with  his  eye  the  gorgeous  procession  of  stars,  taught  the  Chal- 
deans to  revere  those  golden  lights  as  the  arbiters  of  fate.  Solomon  and 
Isaiah  called  upon  the  elements  to  speak  to  the  infinite  soul,  which, 
struggling,  strove  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  infinite  Jehovah. 
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Mahomet  was  no  dull  observer  of  this  Oriental  mind.  He  met  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and  ministered  to  this  love  of  the  divine 
and  infinite  Unitt.  But  his  system  was  like  the  dream  of  Jacob :  the 
upper  rounds  of  the  ladder  were  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  heaven,  while 
the  lower  rounds  rested  amid  the  mists  of  earth.  While  he  appealed  to 
the  Infinite,  he  used  a  sensual  medium.  Is  it  wonderful  that,  thus 
appealing,  he  succeeded  ?  Glance  at  his  history  an''  <it  his  Koran.  He 
nursed  his  disciples  by  the  pride  of  unlimited  conquest  He  pillowed 
them  around  banquets  of  bounty,  upon  luxurious  ottomans.  He  lifted 
the  veil  of  the  future,  only  to  reveal  the  gazelle-eye  of  the  Circassian 
beauty,  and  her  soft  hand  beckoning  the  believer  to  the  caresses  of  para- 
dise. '  For  him  who  dreadeth  the  tribunal  of  his  Lord,'  said  the  Koran, 
*  are  prepared  two  gardens,  planted  wiin  shady  trees.  In  each  of  them 
two  fountains  shall  be  flowing.  In  each  of  them  shall  there  be  fruit  of 
every  kind.  They  shall  repose  on  couches,  the  linings  whereof  shall  be 
of  thick  silk  interwoven  witL  gold.  Herein  shall  receive  them  beaute- 
ous damsels,'  etc.  There  is  no  stint,  no  economy,  no  limitation  in  these 
promises.  Is  it  strange  that  such  a  religion  swept  from  the  Ganges  to 
the  White  Nile ;  that  the  crescent  floated  over  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  Dardanelles  to  Gibraltar  ?  Is  it  wonderful,  with  such  a  tendency 
to  pervert  the  spiritually  infinite,  that  the  simple  sublimity  of  the  self- 
denying  Nazarene  burned  so  fitfully  in  the  seven  candlesticks  of  Asia, 
leaving  the  Orient  to  grope  in  the  gloom  of  a  sensual  superstition  ?  A 
number  of  nominal  Christians,  to  be  sure,  still  remain  around  the  locali- 
ties where  Paul  and  Chrysostom  preached ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Nestorians,  their  religion  is  the  jeer  of  the  Mahometan,  and  their 
name  the  synonym  for  rascality.  The  pilgrim  Christian  yet  visits  the 
tomb  of  the  Saviour,  but  it  is  by  the  sufferance  of  the  tolerant  Mahom- 
etan ;  tolerant,  because  time  is  taking  from  the  Eastern  empire  its  power, 
and  robbing  the  Porte  of  its  sublimity.  Tlie  poetry  of  the  Orient  is 
departing  with  the  prestige'  of  its  name.  It  shmes  still  full-orbed,  but 
like  the  sun  in  a  fog,  shorn  of  its  beams,  with  a  brassy  disc;  no  radiant 
glow  nor  mellow  lustre.  New  elements  are  advancing  eastward,  under 
the  aegis  of  European  policy.    New  results  will  appear  as  the  effect. 

We  hsye  considered  somewhat  too  discursively,  perhaps,  the  scenery, 
the  history,  the  mind,  and  the  religions  of  the  Orient  It  remains  to 
consider  how  and  with  what  results  these  will  be  modified  and  changed 
by  western  civilization.  How  will  these  results  aflect  Austria,  France, 
Russia,  England,  and  America,  the  five  paramount  powers  of  the  earth  ? 
What  share  will  these  nations  have  in  the  modifications  and  changes  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  ? 

No  one"  can  fail  to  note  that  the  crescent  has  waned  conspicuously. 
It  is  also  observable  that  with  the  decay  of  the  old  civilization  of  the 
Orient,  a  new  and  more  energetic  civilization  is  entering  the  East.  This 
result  is  struggling  for  attaiauient  through  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  which 
yet  holds  around  Constant!  Q>'>pU3  vast  areas  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  this  result  will  not  be  attained 
by  any  internal  force  in  Moslemism  or  in  Turkish  policy.  Commerce  is 
in  constant  attrition  with  the  Orient  The  tides  of  travel  over  ancient 
path-ways ;  the  resurrection  of  buried  civilizations  greater  than  their  own ; 
the  development  of  physical  resources,  which  the  dreamy  Orient  regards 
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with  bewilderment,  and  the  rivalry  of  European  powers  in  their  schemes 
of  aggrandizement ;  these  are  transmuting  the  despotic  exclusiveness  of 
the  Orient  into  social  amenities— the  sure  forerunner  of  other  blessings. 
Napoleon  struck  out  of  his  brilliant  mind  the  idea  of  an  Oriental  Empire, 
where,  like  another  Tamerlane,  he  might  rule,  uncurbed  by  Directors, 
Senate,  or  Parisian  people.  His  genius  flashed  like  a  dawn  upon  the 
East,  giving  prospect  of  a  new  day  for  God's  favored  land.  It  was 
but  a  fitful  glare.  The  prospect  passed  away  with  the  smoke  of  the 
battle  of  Aboukir.  But  the  enterprise  and  the  presence  of  Napoleon 
in  the  East,  fruitless  of  immediate  result,  was  the  initiative  of  a  certain 
though  slow  current  of  reform,  based  upon  western  ideas,  and  working 
radically  at  the  very  roots  of  Ottoman  power.  Napoleon  electrified  the 
Oriental  imagination.  His  unlimited  mind  found  its  appropriate  element 
in  the  East.  The  Oriental  never  recognizes  power  unless  displayed. 
Lamartine,  with  his  suite,  in  1832,  affecting  an  air  of  poetical  grandeur, 
moving  through  Palestine  like  a  demi-god  feeling  the  presentiment  of 
his  future  prominence,  found  the  Orient  making  its  salaam  before  his 
august  presence,  and  repeating  its  welcome  ^Sefai  gelding"*  m  desert  and 
divan ;  yet  Nicholas  of  Russia,  if  he  were  to  appear  in  Damascus  or 
among  the  Kourds  as  he  appears  in  St.  Petersburgh,  in  a  simple  cloak, 
unattended  and  severe,  would  scarcely  be  heeded  by  the  camel-drivers 
of  the  desert 

The  first  modem  energetic  display  of  European  power  toward  Turkey 
occurred  when  she  lost  the  best  part  of  Greece.  It  was  the  first  great 
check  to  Mahometanisra.  The  lyric  gush  of  Byron  for  Grecian  liberty ; 
the  oratory  of  Clay  and  Webster,  renewing  the  &me  of  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes;  the  inhumanity  of  the  Turk,  and  the  classic  glory  of 
Greece,  would  have  been  idle  and  vain  had  not  Russia,  England,  and 
France,  for  the  first  time  joining  their  forces,  reddened  the  bay  of  Nava- 
rino  with  Ottoman  blood,  and  for  ever  crippled  that  navy  whose  crescent 
once  swept  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Gibraltar. 

Navarino  was  a  severe  lesson.  The  Turk,  well  thrashed,  crept  home 
moody  and  malignant  His  ire,  however,  had  prevented  this  display  of 
western  power  from  having  its  due  impress.  Infatuated,  he  immediately 
rushed  into  a  war  with  Russia.  He  forgot  that  the  hardy  Turk,  who 
had  been  nurtured  amid  the  snows  of  the  Caspian,  and  had  followed  the 
fierce  Mahmoud  to  victory,  h^d  been  gradually  melting  under  the  sun 
of  the  Mediterranean.  He  forgot  that  the  hardy  Russian,  like  his  vic- 
^  torious  ancestors,  had  been  nurtured  under  the  frosts  of  northern  winters. 
The  city  of  Varna,  below  the  Danube,  on  the  Euxine,  where  the  Janiza- 
ries of  Bajazet  had  defeated  the  flower  of  France,  yielded  to  northern 
courage  and  western  science.  The  Balkan,  the  hitherto  insurmountable 
barrier  between  Christianity  and  Mahometanism — one  of  the  Roman 
Pylse — a  rock-ribbed  mountain-pass,  was  surmounted  by  Diebitsch,  the 
Russian  general.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  Ottoman  — Adrianople — fell ; 
the  great  land-animal  (as  Henry  Clay  stylM  Russia)  was  about  to  swal- 
low the  Orient  Two  days'  march,  and  the  walls  that  wind  around  Con- 
stantinople would  yield  to  the  invader.  Two  days  more,  and  the  mosque 
of  St  Sophia,  once  the  bride  of  the  eastern  Church,  would  a^n  put  on 
her  beautiful  garments,  and,  robed  in  fresco,  would  chant  Te  Dtum,  while 
pictured  sunts  and  prophets,  moving  upward  through  her  dome,  would 
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bear  the  tidings  to  the  heavens.  Two  days  more,  and  the  Czar,  the 
present  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  would  bivouac  with  his  Cossacks  in 
the  halls  of  the  Seraglio :  but  those  two  days  came  not.  Why  ?  They 
might  destroy  the  ^ance  of  power.  The  '  land-animal '  would  have 
become  too  great  for  Austria,  France,  and  England,  whose  anxious  inter- 
vention saved  the  Orient  from  subjugation  to  the  Muscovite.  The  land- 
animal  crawled  to  his  northern  den  with  watery  mouth  and  disappointed 
wrath. 

Since  that  time,  Turkey  has  been  independent,  only  because  she  is 
dependent  upon  the  European  powers  for  protection  against  their  several 
encroachments.  Her  weakness  is  her  strength.  By  this  means,  she  was 
saved  against  the  assaults  of  her  own  vassal  of  Egypt,  in  1832.  The 
Dattle  of  Koniah  would  have  brought  Ibrahim  to  Constantinople  but 
for  Russia.  Jealous  of  the  influence  of  England  and  France  over  Egypt, 
the  Mand-animal'  could  not  bear  to  see  the  prey  escape.  So  Russia 
came  uubidden  to  the  rescue.  How  kind  and  considerate  1  She  took, 
without  asking,  the  key  of  the  Dardenelles.  Her  navy  rode  at  anchor 
'  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  her  army  encamped  opposite  in  Asia.  Is  there 
any  thing  now  to  prevent  the  fatal  catastrophe  ?  Ah  I  St.  George,  as^ 
sisted  by  St.  Louis,  might  cripple  the  northern  dragop ;  so  the  land- 
animal  was  in  no  hurry  to  swallow  a  prey  which  it  knew  would  be  its 
own  in  time ;  and  so  the  Czar  writes  to  his  ambassador  what  the  ambas- 
sador read  to  Lamartine,  then  in  Constantinople :  ^  My  dear  Orloff :  When 
Providence  has  placed  a  man  at  the  head  of  forty  millions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  he  is  expected  to  present  to  the  world  a  bright  example  of 
honor  and  fidelity  to  his  word.  I  am  that  man.  As  soon  as  the  diffi- 
culties are  smoothed  between  Ibrahim  and  the  Grand  Seignior,  do  not 
wait  another  day,  but  bring  back  my  fleet  and  my  army.*  *  This  is  noble 
language,'  said  Lamartine :  *  a  situation  well  understood — dignified  gene- 
rosity. Constantinople  will  not  fly  away,  and  necessity  will  bring  back 
the  Russian,  whom  political  integrity'  (we  should  rather  say,  the  balance 
of  power)  *  now  removes  for  a  time.' 

Since  that  time,  that  balance  has  hung  over  Turkey.  Were  it  not 
that  so  many  solemn  interests  are  in  the  scales,  its  tremulous,  dancing 
motions,  with  an  occasional  kick  of  the  beam,  would  appear  ridiculous. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  teter-tawter  of  the  boys  on  a  slippery  plank.  It 
goes  very  well,  up  and  down ;  how  gloriously  they  ride  when  just  bal- 
anced !  But  let  one  of  the  timid  youngsters  slide  up  toward  the  centre 
of  poise,  or  a  mischievous  urchin  drop  off  the  end.  Umph  I  Turkey 
has  had  several  such  bumps.  She  has  dangled,  too,  most  uncomfortably 
in  the  air ;  and  with  the  consciousness  that  if  England  or  France  should 
slide  down  to  the  centre,  or  off  the  board,  she  must  fall  into  the  open- 
ing jaw  of  the  hungry  *■  land-animal.'     Let  me  instance : 

Reports  not  long  since  from  the  Levant,  speak  of  difficulties  about  a 
loan.  The  revenues  of  Turkey  were,  a  few  years  ago,  farmed  out  to  the 
rich  Armenians.  The  government  expenses  have  become  too  great  for 
the  revenue.  It  never  occurred  to  diminish  those  expenses.  There  is 
no  party  in  Turkey  committed  to  the  economical  administration  of  the 
government  Display  is  the  life  of  royalty.  The  new  palaces  on  the 
Bosphorus  must  be  finished.  Pashas,  Beys,  and  the  Grand  Sei^^nior's 
family  must  be  supplied  with  dignities  and  emoluments.    The  Sultan's 
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mother  must  every  now  and  then  present  her  bereaved  son  with  a  new 
wife,  the  finest  pearl  of  Circassian  beauty.  Chibouques  all  jewelled  must 
glitter  in  the  mouth  of  every  diplomatist  who  seeks  the  Sultan.  The 
finest  barbs  must  prance,  caparisoned  in  gems  and  gold,  under  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Caliphs.  The  coffee-rooms  of  the  Seraglio  must  tinkle 
with  multiform  fountains  and.  music-boxes.  The  harem  must  shine  in 
silk  and  glitter  in  gold.  Hundreds  of  Nubian  slaves,  because  they  are 
the  slaves  of  royalty,  must  not  work,  but  play  with  their  royal  master, 
and  pipe  their  girlish  glee  under  the  restraining  eye  of  the  Kislar  Aga, 
the  pompous  Chief  Eunuch,  with  his  gold  sword  and  big  key.  The 
regal  caique,  with  its  *  four-and-twenty  black-birds  all  in  a  row,'  must 
dash  its  golden  prow  through  the  Bosphorus  every  Friday,  to  gratify  the 
turbaned  denizens.  The  state-processions  must  appear ;  and  in  the  traili 
the  baltaghies,  or  cooks,  even,  must  inarch  with  coffee-bearers  and  bar- 
bers, turban-bearers,  bowstring-bearers,  and  sword-bearers.  As  well  dis- 
pense with  the  Vizier  as  the  Sultanic  nail-cutter.  The  display  must  be 
complete  and  orientally  magnificent.  From  whence  comes  the  revenue 
for  all  this  royal  tom-foolery  ?  Constantinople,  where  most  of  the  wealth 
is  invested,  must  go  taxless ;  for  is  she  not  honored  by  the  presence  of 
the  descendant  .of  Mahomet  ?  The  poor  provinces  must  be  drained  to 
their  utmost  without  avail  The  model-farms  along  Marmora,  and  the  fac- 
tories of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen — these  experiments  furnish  no  means, 
unless  to  the  foreign  harpies — some  of  them  Yankees,  too — who  thus 
squeeze  the  generous  exchequer.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  financial 
trouble  transpires.  Ah  I  Polite  Monsieur  Lavalette,  minister  of  Napo- 
leon in.,  hearing  of  the  dilemma,  tenders  to  the  Turk  a  loan  of  two 
hundred  millions  piastres,  or  about  eleven  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  raised 
by  his  master  in  Paris  and  London.  It  is  hastily  accepted.  The  loan 
is  taken.  But  Russia,  Austria,  and  even  England  have  not  been  consulted. 
They  show  symptoms  of  disturbing  the  teter-tawter.  The  loan  leaks 
out  among  the  Mahometan  masses.  Murmurs  arise.  ^Whatl'  says 
the  old  white-bearded  Mufti,  *  the  descendant  of  Mahomet,  of  Sulieman 
the  Magnificent,  asks  money  of  the  infidel !  For  shame  1 '  The  melan- 
choly eye  of  Abdul  Mejid  grows  troubled.  His  passive  face  grows  more 
sallow  with  care.  The  chief  astrologer  is  sent  for  to  declare  the  state 
of  the  stars.  The  old  Saracenic  pride  flashes  around  him.  '  Ha !  the 
tidings  have  spread  from  Trebizond  to  Cairo,  that  I  have  become  bonded 
to  the  Frank  for  the  gold  that  keeps  me  in  state.  The  successors  of  the 
Caliphs,  at  whose  nod  gold  and  gems  appeared,  as  if  by  Aladdin's  magic, 
is  the  debtor  of  the  Giaour — the  infidel,  the  dog.  For  shame ! '  Meek 
Abdul  disavows  the  loan.  Pashas  send  in  plate  to  be  coined.  The  jewels 
at  the  mint  are  pawned  to  the  Armenians.  Egypt  sends  her  tribute  of 
millions  in  advance.  The  emergency  is  met  Russia  and  Austria  have 
regained  the  balance.  .  But  Monsieur  Lavalette  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and 
threatens  to  go  home  to  the  *•  Protector  of  the  Holy  Places,'  in  diplomatic 
dudgeon ! 

There  is  more  strength  for  Turkey  against  Russia,  in  the  array  which 
*  plays  soldiers '  upon  the  Place  de  Mars  in  Paris,  than  in  the  fifty  thou- 
sand soldiers  that  quarter  upon  the  hills  of  Constantinople.  There  is 
little  present  danger  from  France,  while  Austria  holds  the  Bocco  di  Cal- 
taro,  and  while  she  has  her  fifty  Lloyd  steamers  ploughing  the  Adriatic. 
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There  is  safety  from  France,  England,  and  Austria,  so  long  as  the  Rus- 
sian army  hovers  like  a  cloud  about  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The 
jealousy  of  each  protracts  the  agony  of  Turkish  dissolution.  Diplomacy 
talks  sweetly  to  the  Porte  from  her  palaces  at  Para,  just  as  the  Indian 
smears  his  victim  with  honey  before  he  gives  him  to  the  torture  of  the 
wasps.  With  such  sweet  friends  to  care  for  Turkey  her  dissolution  will  be 
like  that*  of  the  insect,  *  enclosed  unconsciously  by  the  shutting  flower  I ' 
But  while  thus  dissolving,  new  elements  will  enter  into  her  body  poli- 
tic ;  and  tlie  Turkey  of  the  twentieth  century,  while  she  may  have  lost 
her  baggy  trowsers  and  ample  turban  with  her  nationality,  her  intoler- 
ance with  her  religion,  and  her  exclusiveness  with  her  ignorance,  may 
reveal  new  glories  and  resources  under  the  auspices  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. Progress  is  the  universal  law  of  our  age,  nay,  of  our  being ;  and 
the  Turk  is  no  exception.    He  is  himself  a  dilatory  example  of  Progress  ! 

*  BsNiATn  this  starry  arch 

Naught  resteth,  nor  Is  still, 
But  all  things  hold  their  marcli, 
As  ir  by  one  great  will ! 
Move  one,  more  all ! 
Hark  to  the  foot-bll ! 
On  I  on !  for  ever !  * 

There  is  nothing  in  the  personal  character  of  the  Sultan  to  overcome 
this  tendency  of  the  times  in  Turkey.  Ilis  character  rather  favors  the 
tendency.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  heart.  His  expression  is  that  of  a 
calm,  almost  indifferent  spectator  of  human  affairs.  His  eye  has  an 
Oriental  dreaminess  in  it,  but  none  of  the  fierce  energy  of  his  sire,  who 
destroyed  the  Janizaries  and  began  the  reforms  of  the  empire.  His  dress, 
when  the  writer  saw  him  in  the  summer  of  1851,  was  a  plain  cloak, 
listened  with  a  jewelled  clasp.  He  wore  the  red  fez-cap  without  rim, 
with  blue  tassels,  common  to  every  Turk.  We  mention  his  dress,  because 
he  has  improved  on  the  awkward  bundling  breeches  of  the  last  lustrum, 
and  appears  half  Oriental  and  half  European  in  his  attire ;  foreshadow- 
ing, if  Teufelsdroch's  philosophy  of  clothes  means  any  thing,  the  change 
going  on  in  his  nation.  His  apparent  indifference  of  expression  is  a  part 
of  the  etiquette  of  eastern  regality.  His  tender  solicitude  for  the  future 
by  the  education  of  his  son  in  French  and  in  modem  science ;  his  protec- 
tion to  Kossuth  at  the  risk  of  the  Russian  frown  and  the  Austrian  arms ; 
a  late  bulletin,  which  signifies  that  he  had  consented  to  receive  Abd-el- 
Eader  as  his  guest,  and  not  as  a  prisoner,  and  his  choice  of  a  liberal 
ministry,  indicate  that  he  is  by  no  means  so  conservative  but  that  he 
can  engage  the  sympathies  of  the  world  while  he  strives  to  regenerate  his 
crumbling  empire.  He  leads  the  party  of  Young  Turkey.  We  have  a 
Young  England,  a  Young  Ireland,  a  Young  America,  and  a  Young  Pro- 
gressiveness  every  where.  Where  is  the  conservative  such  a  laudator 
temporis  actiy  who  will  oppose  young  Turkey  ?  Even  in  Turkey,  a  radi- 
cal distinction  in  politics  and  society  obtains.  There  is  a  party  com- 
posed of  lon^  beards  and  large  turbans,  made  up  of  Ulemats  and  Muftis ; 
gentlemen  whose  precedent  is  always  on  file,  who  hold  the  Koran  to  be 
the  end-all  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  be-all  of  human  existence. 
The  Past  hath  for  them  a  peculiar  gloaming  of  enchantment  upon  its 
horizon.  Steam  is  to  them  the  vapor  of  a  hell-broth.  The  telegraph  is 
the  delusion  of  the  Devil.    Charmed  by  the  glory  of  historic  Islamism, 
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they  tread  their  old  and  narrow  circle  of  ideas.  This  party  is  led  by  the 
fierce  old  Admiral  of  Navarino,  who  will  never  forget  at  whose  hands 
he  received  his  disgrace.  These  conservatives  hate  £e  Christian  as  their 
grand-fathers  did,  praise  the  Prophet,  cling  to  the  bag-pants,  revere  the 
scimitar,  and  shudder  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  abolishing  the  fez-cap, 
and  replacing  it  with  a  hat  or  cap  whose  rim  would  prevent  t^Jie  fore- 
head from  touching  the  earth  when  in  prayer  to  Mahomet  Tlie  fatal- 
ism so  often  charged  to  the  Turk,  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Turkish  con- 
servative. It  is  his  virtue,  as  it  will  be  his  ruin,  fee  adores  the  Divine 
Will ;  and  adoring,  bows  to  its  decree  as  inexorably  fixed.  With  this 
faith,  his  ancestors  conquered  the  world ;  with  this  &ith  his  children  will 
lose  the  fruits  of  the  conquest.  He  has  already  fit'ed  upon  a  white- 
haired  race  from  the  North  as  the  conqueror  of  Turkey ;  and  not  more 
sure  was  the  Greek  of  the  decree  of  the  mythic  sisterhood  than  is  the 
Turkish  conservative  of  the  fatality  of  the  Russian  sword.  With  the 
fatalist  in  Thalaba,  he  may  say  of  his  country,  as  he  looks  upon  the 
scroll  of  her  Future : 

*Hbr  name  is  written  there ; 
Her  leaf  hath  withered  on  the  tree  of  life.' 

In  fine,  he  is  the  Old  Fogy  of  Orientalism.  While  he  reveres  the  Sultan 
for  his  lineage,  he  cannot  sympathize  with  him  as  a  reformer.  The 
Sultan  has  followed,  though  timidly,  his  father's  vigorous  courage  in 
reform ;  he  has  English  naval-officers  to  teach  his  sailors  navigation  and 
gunnery,  and  French  tactics  in  his  army.  An  American  steamer  cuts 
the  Bosphorus.  The  Christian  is  tolerated.  The  missionary  may  labor 
at  the  very  fountains  of  the  mosques,  and  within  the  very  cry  of  the 
Muezzim.  While  European  capitals  shut  out  the  missionary  and  his 
divine  service,  or  imprison  the  simple-hearted  Madia!  for  reading  the 
Bible ;  while  Euro])ean  Christian  kings  hunt  the  refugee  republican  frwn 
hut  to  hovel,  tlio  magnanimous  Sultan  permits  Armenian  and  Turkish 
Christians  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  native  tongue,  and  commends  hos- 
pitality to  shield  the  fugitive  from  the  Christian  blood-hounds.  Already 
under  these  influences  the  capital,  Constantinople,  is  showing  signs  of 
change.  It  is  the  decay  of  the  old  and  the  substitution  of  the  new  and 
vital  elements  of  the  age.  As,  when  a  fire  ravages  Constantinople,  new 
and  better  houses  are  built,  with  European  taste,  upon  wider  streets ;  so 
the  work  of  destruction  and  regeneration  goes  on  throughout  the  empire. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  political  and  social  organism  of  the  empire  to 
prevent  this  result. 

The  time  is  far  distant  for  the  discussion  of  natural  rights  and  popuhtf 
sovereignty  in  Turkey.  No  newspapers,  conventions,  and  legislatures 
disturb  the  deep  Oriental  repose.  The  Turk,  in  his  family,  is  despotic, 
and  he  knows  no  other  mode  of  government.  Orientals  never  separate 
the  idea  of  ruler  and  monarch,  and  invariably  ascribe  to  fear  or  weak- 
ness all  concessions  to  violence  or  clamor.  When  informed  that  in 
America  the  nation  was  governed  without  a  king,  it  is  said  that  an  Ori- 
ental emperor  laughed  so  immoderately  that  he  died.  If  he  had  been 
told  that  the  people  here  governed  themselves,  and  if  he  could  have 
entered  our  Congress,  with  its  hubbub  so  un-Oriental,  we  cannot  imagine 
the  consequence  to  His  Majesty. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  the  Sultan,  through  his  Vizier,  Reschid  Pasha, 
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yielded  to  the  Annenians,  Pereiaqs,  Jews,  and  Christians,  large  political 
franchises :  the  right  to  sue,  to  give  evidence,  to  worship  fi'eely,  to  hold 
property,  and  to  enjoy  ahnost  every  privilege  which  their  turhaned  neigh- 
bors enjoyed  This  Constitution  is  not  well  executed,  beciause  the  courts 
and  mosques  are  filled  with  officers  of.  ancient  prejudices ;  but  it  is  the 
law  of  the  realm.  It  marks  an  era  in  Orientalism  as  plainly  as  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Right  do  in  English  constitutionalism. 

This  law  was  a  concession  to  the  energy  of  the  Orient,  of  which  the 
Turk  forms  but  a  small  part.  Asia  Minor  is  full  of  Arabs  and  Persians. 
The  shores  are  lined  and  the  isles  are  alive  with  Greeks ;  and  that  they 
are  restless,  the  recent  outbreaks  in  Montenegro  indicate  very  clearly. 
They  are  the  Yankees  of  the  Orient,  not  only  in  their  vessels  and  traffic, 
but  in  their  curious  questions  and  'cute  tricks.  There  are  only  about 
three  millions  of  Turks  in  the  empire.  Some  of  the  most  considerable 
cities,  as  Bagdad  and  Smyrna,  have  but  a  handful  of  Turkish  soldiers 
and  officers.  Out  of  seven  hundred  thousand  people  in  Constantinople, 
about  one  half  are  Turks.  This  foreign  admixture  renders  the  work  of 
government  difficult.  The  nationality  of  the  Arab,  Armenian,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Jew,  bound  by  no  political  principle  to  the  State ;  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  empire  into  PashaiUcs,  each  independent,  and  one  at  least — as 
that  of  Egypt — overshadowing  the  Porte  itself;  and  the  wild  Arab 
tribes,  which  have  no  law,  but  are  a  law  unto  themselves,  as  free  as  the 
wind  and  as  transient  as  their  tents  in  the  valley,  and  which  are  tradi- 
tionally hostile  to  the  Turk  and  jealous  of  his  supremacy ;  all  these 
causes  are  operating  to  destroy  the  Turkish  nationality,  if  not  the  Turkish 
race. 

Physical  causes  and  western  science  are  adjutants  in  the  work.  The 
steamer  plies  among  the  isles  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Orient,  enter- 
ing Beyrout,  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople,  crowded  with 
traders  and  travellers.  The  locomotive  is  about  to  invade  the  desert 
where  the  children  of  Israel  wandered.  It  is  no  wild  fancy  to  say,  that 
it  will  drink  water  from  the  well  of  Jacob,  and  that  its  echo  will  rever- 
berate among  the  caves  of  Mount  Carmel.  The  exclusive  repose  of  the 
Orient  is  retreating  before  the  advance  of  travel.  The  English  cockney 
leaves  the  purlieus  of  St.  Paul  to  summer  and  shoot  at  crocodiles  where 
Moses  was  found  amid  the  flags  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes.  Miss  Laura 
Lisper,  of  the  Fiflh-avenue  of  New- York,  may  be  found  upon  a  camel, 
sketching  the  *dear  delightful'  pyramids.  The  smoke  of  a  German 
meerschaum  continually  curls  over  the  ruins  of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra. 
The  man  who  had  been  to  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  used  to  be  noted  as  a 
marvel.  A  menagerie  did  not  excite  more  wonder  in  our  inland  towns. 
In  our  <nty  drawing-rooms  he  was  the  cynosure  of  Beauty's  eye.  Favored 
pilgrim  no  longer.  Now  he  has  found  his  common  level  by  the  democracy 
of  steam. 

The  commerce  of  the  caravan,  which  carried  the  Koran  and  ita  reli- 
gion throughout  the  Orient,  will  give  way  before  the  ^nius  of  steam. 
Trebizond  and  Aleppo,  through  which  Europe  has  hitherto  traded  by 
caravan  with  Central  Asia,  will  lose  their  consequence  when  England 
shall  have  fully  opened  her  way  to  the  interior  by  the  steamers  upon  the 
Indus  andEuphrates.  The  patient  merchant  of  theEast,  theHowadji — the 
same  merchant  who  traded  and  travelled  in  the  same  way,  in  Abraham's 
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era ;  who  carries  sulphur  from  Persia  to  China,  porcelain  from  China  to 
Greece;  gold-stuflfs  from  Greece  to  India;  steel  from  India  to  Aleppo  ; 
glass  from  Alqppo  to  Yeman;  and  painted  calicoes  from  Yeraan  to 
&pahan,  describing  the  Oriental  round — will  find  his  ancient  trade 
diverted  by  steam  into  other  channels,  and  divided  between  many  hands. 
The  glory  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  will  again  visit  the  Orient  The  waters 
ploughed  by  the  pinnaces  of  Ulysses  and  the  ships  of  the  Argonaut,  will 
flash  phosphorescence  under  the  fretting  of  western  steamers. 

These  changes  in  Orientalism  may  be  retarded  by  two  social  causes. 
The  first  is  the  domestic  servitude  of  women  in  the  East  This  is  the 
result  of  polygamy.  So  long  as  woman  has  no  will  and  no  desire  bat 
that  of  her  corrupt  and  despotic  lord,  so  long  will  she  be  corrupt,  and 
corrupt  both  child  and  husband.  A  convention  for  the  rights  of  woman 
in  Turkey  would  be  a  sensible  move.  How  much  is  it  needed ;  but  how 
distant,  distant  is  the  day  of  Turkish  redemption !  More  truly  for  Asia 
than  for  £urope  or  America,  did  Ebenezer  Elliot  sing  her  mission : 

*  For  woman's  best  is  nnbefttn, 
'  Her  adTent  yet  to  come.' 

The  harem  is  the  most  inauspicious  sign  in  the  Oriental  horoscope. 

Secondly :  The  great  bond  of  the  present  civilization  and  polity  of 
Turkey  is  the  Koran.  It  gives  law  to  the  civil  power.  Its  chief 
priest — the  Sheikh  Islam — is  the  supreme  judge  of  the  civil  law.  It 
connects  the  sixty  thousand  square  leagues  of  Turkish  territory.  It 
reaches  into  the  recesses  of  inner  Africa,  where  our  missionary  meets  with 
the  devotee  bowing  toward  Mecca.  It  follows  the  African  coast  until  it 
reaches  Morocco,  where  it  revives  the  traditionary  glory  of  the  Moch*, 
whose  children  yet  look  across  the  sea  to  the  shores  of  Spain,  where  tlie 
Alhambra  once  ruled  the  most  refined  people  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
dashes  with  the  Bedouin  along  the  sands  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  exacts  its 
tribute  from  the  traveller  who  visits  the  Holy  Sepulclire.  In  Bombay, 
even,  it  can  yet  raise  a  mob  to  defend  Maliomet  f^om  an  attack  and  a 
caricature  by  an  English  newspaper.  It  is  a  bond  that  cannot  break 
immediately.  Strand  afber  strand  of  its  texture  must  first  give  way. 
When  that  bond  shall  break,  the  empire  must  fall.  Austria,  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey ;  England,  in  the  Indies ;  France,  in  Algiers ;  and  Russia, 
in  the  Caucasus,  will  parcel  the  fragments.  The  Moslem  stamini  may 
still  linger  in  Asia  Minor,  around  Broussa,  where  Abd-el  Eader  has  been 
banished,  and  where  there  are  Mahometan  spirits,  like  him,  indomitable; 
'  whom  to  chase  is  to  chase  the  wind ;  whom  to  hold  i^  to  hold  water  in 
a  sieve.'  Here  the  crescent  may  be  unfurled  and  defended  to  the  last, 
to  go  down  finally,  not  before  the  cross,  but  the  cupidity  and  superior 
science  of  the  Christian ! 

Asia  has  been  the  theatre  of  European  ambition  since  the  .peace  which 
followed  the  exile  of  Bonaparte.  But  our  limits  forbid  more  than  a 
general  review  and  cursory  glance  at  these  European  movements. 

Austria  has  been  pushing  her  trade,  with  her  steamers,  down  the 
Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  with  a  view  to  her  share  in  the  expected  par> 
tition  of  Turkey.  The  attention  of  the  Porte  has  beetl  repeatedly  cdled 
to  the  schemes  of  Austrian  emissaries  in  Croatia,  Macedonia,  Bosnia,  and 
Servia.    The  Servians  seem  especially  restless  under  Turkish  rule.    The 
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fifteeti  thousand  skulls  piled  in  a  tower  at  Nisso  is  a  terrible  memorial 
of  Turkish  cnielty  in  the  last  Servian  insurrection.  The  Servian  tradi- 
tions speak  of  a  ffreat  Sclavonic  power  which  once  held  dominion  in 
their  land,  and  which  they  hope  again  may  arise  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Turkey. 

But  a  change  from  Turkish  to 'Austrian  rule  just  now,  while  Austria 
is  struggling  in  vain  to  contract  a  loan  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars ;  while 
she  is  taking  an  account  of  her  rich  men  in  Lombardy  to  assist  her  in 
this  financial  extremity ;  while  the  experience  of  Hungaiy,  so  recent  and 
fearful,  is  yet  fresh  in  the  memory,  would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  Servia, 
and,  indeed,  for  any  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey.  But  that  machinations 
are  going  on  at  present  in  many  of  the  Pashaitics  of  Turkey  adjacent  to 
Austria,  is  very  evident.  A  well-informed  correspondent  of  the  New- 
York  Tribune  refers  to  the  recent  difficulties  in  Montenegro,  and  after 
speaking  of  the  independence  of  that  province,  and  its  acknowledgment 
by  Russia ;  the  mediation  of  Russia  with  the  Porte,  to  protect  Prince 
Daniel,  who  had  assumed  the  Montenegrian  government ;  the  declination 
of  the  Sultan,  and  the  march  of  Omer  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  general,  to 
the  rescue  of  the  fort  of  Zabljak,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Prince, 
contains  this  significant  paragraph :  '  In  the  mean  time,  Omar,  the  Pasha 
of  Skodra,  has  attacked  the  rioters  of  Montenegro,  and  recaptured 
Zabljak,  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  Turks  ;  but,  among  the  trophies 
of  this  victory,  he  finds  that  all  the  muskets  have  the  Russian  imperial 
stamps,  while  the  balls  of  the  cannon  are  marked  as  Austrian  stores. 
TTie  Austrian  papers,  though  unable  to  deny  that  Zabljak  is  again  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks,  yet  aver  that  Omar,  Pasha  of  Skodra,  has  been 
defeated ;  and  at  the  same  time,  while  Austrian  troops  are  marched  into 
Dalmatia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Montenegro,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Banat,  Count  Coronini,  issues  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  Serb  papers 
from  taking  the  side  of  the  insurgents.  It  is  again  the  old  double  game 
of  Austria  1  Yet  the  notion  prevails  in  all  the  diplomatic  circles  that 
the  East  is  in  a  few  months  to  become  the  scene  of  important  events. 
The  actors  are  already  designated — Prince  Daniel,  of  Montenegro,  has 
to  rouse  the  Montenegrines  and  Bulgarians,  and  Abdrel-Eader  the  Arabs.' 
So  that  Austria  is  not  idle  in  attempting  to  secure  her  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  if  its  dissolution  be  at  hand. 

France,  enamored  of  Napoleon's  eastern  policy,  has  pursued,  with 
heavy  outlay,  her  Algerian  conquests.  For  what  end  ?  Simply  to  hold 
Algeria  as  a  colony  ?  Algeria  is  the  first  grand  step  toward  E^ypt  and 
the  East  Tunis  and  Tripoli  must  soon  yield.  France  loves  glory  almost 
as  much  as  England  does  beef  and  America  dollars.  Not  that  France 
cares  for  the  resources  of  the  Nile,  the  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
the  bitumen  of  Syria :  but  to  have  thirty  centuries  look  down  upon  her 
eagles  from  the  pyramids ;  to  be  the  protector  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre; 
and  to  have  her  patrol  at  the  portal  of  Omar,  and  upon  the  heights  of 
Calvary,  and  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  would  add  a  deeper  dye  to 
the  Imperial  purple,  and  furnish  feuilletons  for  the  Parisian  press  of  start- 
ling attraction.  Already  has  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  Protector 
of  the  Holy  Places.  Rome  is  guarded  by  the  Gaul.  Why  not  Mount 
Zion,  with  its  holy  sepulchre  and  sacred  associations  ?  Not  for  the  senti- 
ments they  inspire  is  this  glory  coveted  by  France,  and  demanded  of  the 
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Porte  by  the  newly-made  Emperor,  but  for  the  laudation  of  the  Historic 
Muse !  But  when  shall  another  Tasso  sing  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  hero 
of  the  second  of  December,  and  of  his  drilled  machines,  as  was  once 
sung  of  the  noble  Godfrey  and  his  gallant  companions : 

*  Tbb  Mcr«d  armlM  and  the  godly  knigbt 

TJiat  the  great  aepaiehre  of  Christ  did  tttt  ?  * 

When  can  the  Christian  world  join  with  the  bard  in  invoking  blessings 
upon  such  a  deliverer  as  Louis  Napoleon,  even  though  he  should  deliver 
the  very  sepulchre  from  the  Turks  f  God  deliver  us  from  such  sacred 
deliverers ! 

But  from  the  influence  of  the  Napoleonic  nAme  in  the  East,  and  the 
interchange  of  comity  between  France  and  the  East,  we  opine  that  in 
the  disruption  of  the  Turkish  empire,  Egypt  as  well  as  Palestine  would 
court,  as  they  would  receive,  the  sway  of  the  martial  French. 

Russia,  for  a  century  past,  has  looked  to  the  East  for  the  establishment 
of  her  power.  Her  approaches  by  force  and  diplomacy  are  slow  but 
certain.  Her  reverses  are  never  recessions.  We  heard  the  other  day 
of  thirty  thousand  Russians  repulsed  with  slaughter  from  Circassia — the 
Switzerland  of  the  Orient  But  this  blow  glances  from  the  homy  hide 
of  the  great '  land-animal.'  If  her  arms  fail,  her  intrigues  do  not  In 
the  Afighan  war  of  18*37,  when  the  English  suffered  so  severely  at  Gabul, 
and  at  the  pass  of  Jugdulluc ;  when  out  of  sixteen  thousand  and  five 
hundred  only  one  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  slaughter ;  when  the  Indi^ 
seemed  slipping  from  the  English  grasp,  where  was  the  Russian  ?  Qui- 
etly comforting  Dost  Mahraoud  against  the  Shah  Soojah,  the  English 
pretender  to  the  Affghan  throne ;  directing,  by  her  engineers,  the  Persian 
forces  against  Herat ;  controlling  Persia  by  diplomacy,  and  ever  moving 
down,  like  some  black  storm-cloud,  upon  the  Indian  possessions  of  Eng- 
land. Her  hope  points  to  no  distant  day  when  her  piquets,  following 
her  intrigues,  shall  move  down  from  their  present  uncertain  position 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  through  Georgia  and  Persia,  where 
Ararat  looks  toward  the  supposed  site  of  Eden ;  until,  checked  by  the 
French  outposts  in  Syria,  or  the  English  armies  upon  the  south-west,  the 
contest  between  these  ambitious  powers  shall  become  dose  and  hot  in 
those  primeval  scenes. 

Her  army  hovers  along  the  Danube.  Her  fleets  whiten  the  Euxine. 
As  we  havQ  seen,  she  is  busy  with  Austria,  in  the  Moutenegrian  affairs 
just  transpiring.  She  has  heretofore  found  an  easy  pass  over  the  Balkan. 
And  when,  marching  in  her  former  path,  she  shall  absorb  Wallachia  and 
Bulgaria,  perhaps  she  may  at  length  succeed  in  placing  the  double  eagle 
where  now  floats  the  crescent  upon  the  pinnacles  of  Stamboul !  The 
eastern  capital  of  the  Caesars  may  resound  with  the  Russian  artillery, 
announcing  a  master  worthy  of  the  Imperial  name. 

England,  caring  less  for  glory  and  more  for  gold,  has  carved  and  is 
yet  carving  out  her  share  of  the  Orient  The  most  interesting  chapter 
of  modem  history  is  the  history  of  English  India.  The  world,  especially 
the  English  world,  are  but  superficially  acquainted  with  this  chapter  of 
history.  The  quaint  bristling  crowns  which  were  seen  by  the  world  at 
the  Crystal  PaJace,  in  the  l^t  India  department — once  worn  by  the 
princes  of  the  Punjaub — lying  upon  an  Indian  cloth  of  gold,  amidst 
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the  trophies  of  English  power,  would  form  strange  pages  of  that  chapter. 
Follow  the  eye  as  it  rapidly  runs  over  the  English  tributary  realms  of  the 
East.  Begin  amidst  the  diamond-valleys  of  Liahore,  under  th^  very 
shadow  of  the  Himalayas,  or  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  where  the 
brave  Sikhs  lived,  ruled,  and  yielded ;  from  the  levels  of  Sirnind,  follow- 
ing the  vale  of  Doab,  eastward  through  populous  Onde ;  still  eastward 
with  the  flow  of  the  Ganges,  through  the  fertile  provinces  of  Tirhoot  and 
Pinnea,  the  swamps  and  thickets  of  Bengal ;  yet  farther,  to  where  Bur- 
rampooter  sweeps  from  the  untrodden  layers  of  perpetual  snow,  until, 
joining  the  Ganges,  it  pours  the  mighty  flood  into  the  India  Sea,  emblem- 
atic of  the  mighty  tribute  of  India  to  England.  Tlfe  last  news  informs 
us  of  the  success  of  an  English  army  in  subduing  Frome,  a  Burmese 
city.  "Burmah  must  be  annexed,  of  course.*  Following  the  peninsular 
coast,  embracing  Ceylon,  and  still  sweeping  around  north-west,  until  you 
meet  the  many-mouthed  Indus ;  thence  with  its  branches  through  Sindh, 
a  recent  conquest,  and  you  thus  comprise  an  area  with  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  people ;  and  that  area  is  still  enlarging,  eastward  of 
Cabul  and  onward  to  Thibet.  The  power  of  England  will  soon  grapple 
with  the  Russian  in  Persia  and  Tartary,  while  it  sweeps  from  the  Otto- 
man the  land  east  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  is  Eng- 
land content  with  this  large  share  in  possession  and  prospect  ?  Cash- 
mere, through  it^  lord,  Gholab  Singh,  has  bound  herself  to  Lord  Har- 
dinge  to  transmit  a  dozen  fine  shawls  and  shawl-goats,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  British  supremacy.  Having  completely  recovered  from  her 
Affghan  reverses,  which  threatened  her  sway  in  India,  and  with  the 
Indus  as  a  base  of  operations,  England  can  move  her  arms  to  the  west, 
jingling  the  money-bag  behind  her  native  allies,  while  her  Ellenboroughs, 
Pottingers,  and  Ilardinges,  smooth  the  path  by  dexterous  diplomacy. 
Her  latest  messengers  have  borne  dispatches  through  Thibet  to  Pekin, 
for  commerce  with  western  China.  Hindostan  has  thus  become  a  mas- 
sive wedge  by  which  to  open  Central  Asia  for  England.  Her  money  and 
intrigues  have  smoothed  the  way  ajnd  lubricated  the  wedge.  Her  East 
India  Company  and  her  arms,  with  Cyclopean  blows,  are  driving  the 
wedge  home  into  the  intertwisted  fibres,  tearing  apart  at  once  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  ages  and  the  barriers  of  the  Himalayas ;  and  lo !  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  platter-faced,  weather-beaten,  and  industrious 
Mongolians  peep  through  the  chasm  to  see  the  nineteenth  century  and 
buy  English  cottons ! 

To  bear  off  the  wealth  of  Asia  to  her  little  isle.  Great  Britain  must 
have  a  short  and  easy  transit.  To  take  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle 
made  by  the  Arabian  peninsula,  when  one  side  may  answer  as  a  *  short 
cut,'  is  not  the  Anglo-^axon  mode.  She  has  already  surveyed  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  found  the  stream  not  only  navigable,  but  a  shorter  route  by 
some  six  hundred  and  eighty  miles  than  can  be  had  by  connecting  the 
Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Suez  ndl-road.  Beside,  this 
route  is  an  exchange  of  sea  for  river-navigation.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  for  England  to  hold  a  large  share  of  the  Orient,  if  she  does  not 
get  it  by  the  partition  of  Turkey. 

^5 

*  SitfCB  penning  the  above,  we  perceive  that  a  large  tract,  (equal  to  an  ordinary  European 
state,)  lying  between  Prome  and  the  sea-coa^t,  has  been  selxed  as  English  territory,  to  pay  a 
claim  of  Tour  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
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After  this  imperfect  exhibit,  may  we  not  gently  inquire,  Whence  comes 
that  ungodly  lust  for  annexation  and  dominion  which  the  English  papers 
charge  upon  the  United  States  ?  Came  they  not  rightfully  by  it  on  their 
mother's  side  ?  We  are  not  of  those  who  would  arraign  England  for 
grasping  India  and  opening  Asia.  There  is  higher  law  than  the  law 
international  for  that.  But  for  our  grave  old  mother  to  turn  her  back 
upon  us  for  our  hankering  afte|  Cuba,  while  she  is  ready  to  swallow  the 
one  third  of  the  human  race  at  one  huge  gulp,  is  sublimely  farcical 
Nay,  there  is  something  not  so  farcical  either  in  the  proceeding.  Retri- 
bution will  demand  of  England  why  her  one  million  of  acres  in  India 
blush  every  year  with  the  poppy ;  whether  its  conversion  into  opium 
by  the  East  India  Company ;  its  sale,  in  defiance  of  Chinese  ^ws,  in 
Chinese  ports,  to  four  millions  of  Chinese  smokers,  of  whom  four  hun- 
dred thousand  die  yearly  of  its  fatal  effects ;  whether  that  trade,  now  in 
its  zenith,  *  commercially  suicidal,  politically  inexpedient,  nationally  dan- 
gerous, internationally  illegal,  and  wholly  iniquitous  and  abominable,'  is 
excusable  because,  by  a  profit  of  several  hundred  per  cent.,  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum  is  added  to  the  Indian  exchequer.  Yet  this  trade 
of  death  and  hell  goes  on  making  its  forlorn  victims ;  and  the  English 
parliament,  in  humane  horror,  remonstrates  with  Spain  for  dodging  the 
slave-trade  treaties,  and  the  English  papers  lecture  us  about  our  national 
immorality.  Tear-compelling  crocodiles,  unconscious  of  your  open  jaws 
and  large  incisors  I  The  beautiful  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Uie  other 
ladies  of  England,  just  now  dropping  tears  by  the  bucket-full  for  Unde 
Tom,  and  appealing  to  our  ladies  upon  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  should 
rather  march  down  to  the  India  House,  and  with  their  handkerchief 
bedewed  with  tears  of  tenderest  sympathy,  beseech  the  merchant-princes 
to  stop  the  sale  of  opium  to  four  millions  of  crazed  Coolies.  God  gives 
the  intelligent  and  civilized  power^  not  to  prey  upon  the  weaknesses  of 
his  creatures,  but  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  being,  to  rescue  from 
eternal  anarchy,  stagnation,  and  despotism,  the  magnificent  domains  of 
the  East.  By  the  same  right,  America  may  unfurl  the  stripes  and  stars 
in  the  harbor  of  Jeddo,  and  open  Japan  to  the  world.  By  the  same 
right,  western  powers  may  divide  the  Mahometan  world,  disj^ace  ste- 
rility with  cultivation,  ignorance  with  refinement,  and  rapine  with  protec- 
tion, but  not  the  converse.  That  right  is  supported  by  this  reason :  that 
no  nation  has  aught  independently  of  another ;  but  that  all  is  held  in 
trust  for  the  common  weal  of  God's  creatures.  God  has  given  Turkey 
the  finest  of  climates ;  her  Mesopotamian  plains  otfering  roads  and  cur- 
rents as  chaDiiels  of  trade;  her  Syrian  mountains  as  coal-d^p6ts  for 
steamers  ;  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  lake  of  Europe ;  the  Nile,  with  its 
rich  alluvial  deposits ;  the  Euphrates  and  Red  Sea,  as  the  media  of  transit 
between  the  Indies  and  Europe ;  her  Grecian  isles,  as  the  resorts  of  com- 
mercial millions — all  in  trust  for  his  creatures,  and  for  their  best  uses. 
If  Turkey  friils  in  her  efforts  to  execute  this  trust,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  century,  the  conscience  of  the  world  will  sanction  its 
partition  among  powers  having  higher  civilization.  The  giant  tread  of 
these  powers,  shakes  all  the  Orient  What  can  effeminate  Abdul  do  tu 
avert  the  impending  disruption  ?  What  can  the  insect  do  when  dead 
and  entombed  in  the  unyielding  amber  ? 

In  conclusion :  What  part  have  we  of  America  in  the  Orient  I    Amidnt 
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all  the  movements  of  this  restless  world,  never,  till  within  this  gold  em, 
has  any  great  power  tamed  its  eje  to  the  lonely  Pacific.  Oceanica  was 
looked  upon  as  a  group  of  isles,  where  bread  grew  on  trees,  and  clergy- 
men were  eaten  by  tatooed  savages.  Lands  upon  the  lonely  Pacific,  that 
have  lain  for  two  score  of  centuries  undisturbed  by  miners  and  untilled 
by  husbandmen,  seem  to  have  been  reser\'ed  by  Providbnor  for  the  meet- 
ing-place of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  on  his  eastern  and  western  path  of  em- 
pire. These  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  under  the  golden  spell,  have 
become  empires  within  the  memonr  of  the  youngest.  The  world  had 
hardly  been  dazzled  by  California  discoveries,  and  the  exodus  of  aVarice 
had  hardly  begun  thither,  before  Australia,  with  her  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  auriferous  mountains,  invited  the  enterprise  and  industry  of 
Europe  (b  her  shores.  Sydney  and  San  Francisco  now  stretch  out  their 
hands  across  the  Pacific,  while  the  sails  of  traffic  glide  between.  The 
dreams  of  Plato,  Harrington,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  are,  or  will  be,  more 
than  realized;  for  there  will  be  two  great  republics  in  the  Pacific, 
having  the  same  language  and  institutions,  more  powerful  and  glorious 
than  their  imaginary  commonwealths.  The  destiny  of  the  Orient  will 
be  influenced  by  these  new-born  nations.  China  already  emirates. 
Sydney  and  San  Francisco  receive  ship-loads  of  Celestiala.  Eldorado 
opens  to  their  eye  and  invites  their  industry.  The  over-populous  and 
destitute  provinces  of  Asia  will  be  thinned  by  the  attraction  of  gold. 
Seventeen  thousand  Chinese  left  Hong  Kong,  Macao,  and  Whampoa,  in 
the  first  three  months  of  the  past  year,  and  ten  thousand  left  Canton  in 
one  fleet  for  San  Francisco ;  and  what  is  strange,  they  seem  to  live  under 
American  laws  as  if  bom  with  us.  Some  are  returning.  Their  influence 
and  example  will  react  upon  China.  It  is  not  by  Russia,  nor  !>y  Eng- 
land, that  eastern  China  and  Japan  are  to  be  afiected.  *  Francisco,'  says 
an  English  reviewer,  *  is  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse  Eeang, 
the  artery  of  Central  China,  and  the  fair  isles  of  the  Pacific  are  conve- 
nient stepping-stones  between  the  old  and  the  new  world.  Another 
year,  and  the  Sandwich  group  may  be  annexed  to  the  Union :  and  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  stars  and  stripes  are  planted  upon  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia  ? '  The  thirty  millions  of  Japan  await  the  key  of  the 
western  Democrat  to  open  their  prison  to  the  sun-light  of  social  inter- 
change. Gold  will  do  for  Japan  what  Commodore  Perry  cannot  The 
rail-road  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  canal  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  will  make  America  the  entrep6t  of  eastern  wealth.  The 
Pacific  will  become  to  modem  civilization  what  the  Mediterranean  was 
to  the  ancient,  and  our  rail-road  will  become  to  the  world  what  the 
Roman  highway  was  of  old — the  great  artery  of  national  aggrandizement 
and  power.  Our  nation  has  increased  six  millions  since  the  last  census, 
and  has  annexed  within  a  few  years  a  territory  nine  times  the  size  of 
France.  Our  independent  sovereiguties,  under  a  limited  federal  head, 
give  union  and  strength  io  our  increased  size ;  and  no  power  but  the 
Almiohtv  can  prevent  the  Democratic  element  of  America  from  making 
its  impress  upon  the  Orient 

Thus,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  approaching  fulfilment  in  the  East ; 
for  there  is  already  heard  in  the  East  a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  nations.     The  Sclavonian,  Caucasian,  and  Mongolian,  have  abeady 
Vol.  xli.  33 
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met  in  the  Orient,  upon  the  common  theatre  where  their  common  ances- 
tor was  placed,  and  where  the  confusion  of  tongues  began  the  work  of 
separation.  Who  can  saj  what  stranse  fusion  may  one  daj  take  place 
amidst  these  primeyal  pathways  t  Who  can  saj,  when  he  thinks  of 
what  God  has  done  for  his  favored  knd ;  of  what  an  important  part  the 
Orient  has  pkjed  in  the  creation,  dispersion,  and  redemption  of  the 
human  family ;  and  of  how  much  happiness  man,  rightly  developed,  is 
capable,  but  that  these  hallowed  spots  and  this  glorious  Orientalism  may 
witness  another  transfiguration  and  a  new  creation,  more  beautiful  than 
the  dream  of  poetry,  when  man  shall  be  refined  of  the  dross  which  now 
encumbers  his  divine  essence ;  and  when  the  words  of  prophecy  shall 
have  new  meaning  when  it  says :  '  I  will  make  a  man  more  precious 
than  fine  gold ;  even  a  man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir  I ' 


THE        DESOLATION         OF        EDOM. 

0*Ka  the  dark  land  of  Edom,  now  desert  and  drear, 
Once  rose  the  proud  palace  and  glittered  the  spear; 
And  Idumea  in  grandeur  and  glory  looked  down 
On  the  nations  around  her  as  genu  in  her  crown. 
In  the  pride  of  her  strength  she  renounced  the  Most  HnsH» 
And  deemed  not  that  death  and  destruction  were  nigh: 
Bat  the  whirlwind  of  vengeance  sped  o*er  her  in  haste. 
And  the  land  of  Idumea  for  ever  lay  waste  I 

She  calls  for  her  nobles^  but  none  shall  be  there : 

For  ever  and  ever  her  wastes  shall  lie  bare ; 

Wild  beasts  of  the  desert  roam  over  her  plain, 

And  the  satyr  shall  cry  to  his  fellow  again: 

Beneath  her  dark  shaaow  the  vulture  shall  rest; 

The  cormorant  and  bittern  her  ruins  possess ; 

The  owl  of  the  desert  shall  seek  there  her  mate. 

And  wild  beasts  of  the  island  keep  watch  at  her  gate : 

The  Bedouin  of  the  desert  speeds  by  her  in  fear, 

As  he  calls  upon  Allah  and  murmurs  a  prayer: 

For  the  wandering  Arab  dwells  not  on  the  plain 

Where  the  sentence  of  death  and  destruction  remain: 

The  traveller  lingers  a  moment  in  dread 

Near  the  *  City  of  Silence '  and  land  of  the  dead ; 

Then  hastes  him  far  onward  with  look  of  dismay, 

Lest  the  night^iloud  of  vengeance  should  burst  o'er  his  way. 

Ah,  Edoml  thy  dajr-etar  was  shadowed  in  gloom 
Kre  yet  it  attained  its  full  zenith  at  noon ; 
And  thy  sunshine  of  splendor  shaU  henceforth  illume 
Neither  house  of  the  living  nor  home  of  the  tomb ; 
The  lines  of  confusion  far  o'er  thee  shidl  spread 
Until  ocean  delivers  its  slumbering  dead ; 
And  a  thick  cloud  of  darkness  thy  covert  remain 
Until  time  shall  roll  back  to  its  fountain  again ! 
Bingkamton^  Dteember^  1853. 
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WrrR  what  garlands  ahall  we  greet  thee, 
Touthful  maiden,  smiling  Sprinef 

With  what  peans  haste  to  meet  thee, 
Making  rock  and  river  ring 
with  our  welcoming f 

Bound  thy  locks  e  *en  new  are  circled 

Cbaplets  of  the  fairest  flowers ; 
A  J,  thou  comest  zoned  and  kirtled 

With  the  bloom  of  southern  bowers^ 
To  embellish  ours: 

And  thine  own  clear  yoice  is  trilling 

Notes  none  other  dare  cmat  ; 
With  their  sweet  cadenzas  filling 

Nature's  ear —  through  all  the  day, 
Ravished  by  the  lay  I 

Softer  glows  the  blue  empyrean. 
Flecked  with  clouds  of  fairer  hue; 

Niffhtly,  as  from  draughts  Lethean, 
Thinks  green  Earth  the  drowsy  dew, 
Sleeps  and  wakes  anew : 

Wakes,  and  wears  with  each  bright  morning 
Some  new  robe  of  bloom  and  grace : 

Wood  and  mead  iv  ith  their  adorning. 
And  the  streams  with  lightsome  pace^ 
Beauties  interlace. 

Ah,  then,  Spring-time,  if  we  lavish 

Gifts  thy  shining  steps  before. 
E'en  thine  <aoh  gifts  we  must  ravish  — 

Bloom  and  song  —  a  richer  store 
Than  earth's  golden  ore ! 

Nor  alone  are  these  thy  treasures ; 

Others  in  thy  hand  thou  hast ; 
Memories  of  forgotten  pleasures. 

Glimpses  o  'er  the  ocean  vast 
Of  the  dreamy  Past : 

Yiiiions  of  the  fatr^  islands 
Besprent  amid  bfe's  surging  sea; 

Of  the  proud  and  pillared  liigblands^ 
Of  each  low  and  tranquil  lea, 
Passed  so  merrily. 

Thus  to  our  fond  retrospection 
Seem  the  scenes  of  bv-gone  years ; 

Losing  in  thy  sweet  reflection 
Every  trace  of  childhood's  tean^ 
Fleetinj^  cares  and  fears. 
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And  we  muee  till  we  are  weary 

On  that  spring-time  of  our  daji^ 
Till  the  present  seemeth  dreary, 

Mantled  with  a  pensive  haze^ 
Dimming  e*en  thy  r9.jtk 

Drearr  —  yes  I   for  friends  we  cherished, 

And  who  welcomed  thee  of  old  — 
Ah,  the  sad  thought  I  — they  have  perished! 
In  Death's  fast,  relentless  fold 
Is  their  slumber  cold. 

• 
Flower  and  song  thou  dost  awaken. 

Memories  sweet  of  long  ago; 
Bat  the  sone  by  Death  o'ertaken. 
And  the  flower  by  him  laid  low, 
Canst  thou  wake  f  —  ah,  no  I 

Yet  with  thine  enchanting  finger 

Touch  the  place  of  hallowed  rest^ 
And  we  there  will  love  to  linger, 

Bowing  to  the  high  behest 
Of  our  Fatukr  blest! 


Jacteoavi/u,  III.,  April,  1853. 
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A     STORY 

ABOUT      AN      OLD      O  S  N  T  L  E  M  A  N      AKO      A      WOLF. 

*  Exit,  pnrsaed  by  a  bear.' 

SBikKaPBARa:   Wimtbr'*   Tal«.   Act  -xtt  :   Sobhb  tn. 

I  AM  about  to  relate  a  story  concerning  an  old  gentleman  and  a  wol^ 
whicb  I  flatter  myself  will  be  found  highly. tragical  and  entertaining.  It 
is  the  only  story  about  a  wolf  that  I  know  which  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  any  old  gentleman  whatsoever,  and  I  therefore 
am  naturally  not  a  little  desirous  that  it  should  receive  fair,  or  at  least 
decent  usage  from  all  folks  who  have  a  taste  for  tragic  literature.  'And 
pray,  Sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  *  decent  usage '  ? '  says  some  excellent  indi- 
vidual who  has  just  sat  down  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  his  intellect 
by  reading  the  works  of  the  best  authors.  I  mean,  dear  Sir,  that  they 
who  desire  to  gratify  an  elegant  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  to  foster  a 
classical  and  Attic  tone  of  sentiment  by  perusing  my  wolf-story,  should 
do  me  the  politeness  of  reading  all  of  it  carefully,  and  with  suitable 
pauses  for  reflection.  Some  readers  have  a  reprehensible  habit  of  getting 
what  they  call  the  *  substance  of  the  story ;'  that  is  to  say,  they  skip  all 
the  reflections  of  the  author,  all  his  quotations,  two-thirds  of  his  dialogues, 
and  four-fifths  of  his  book ;  and  then,  having  deciphered  the  bare  plot, 
and  been  in  at  the  catastrophe,  falsely  aver  that  they  have  read  the  tale. 
All  such  impatient  persons  are  hereby  warned  off  these  pages.  I  want 
no  going  through  my  little  romances  on  skates.     I  do  n't  write  for  folks 
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who  habitually  go  heels-over-head.  I  write  for  strong-minded  folks,  and 
for  folks  who  have  a  classical  and  Attic  turn  of  mind,  and  are  able  to 
appreciate  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  To  all  others  I  say,  m  onler  to  . 
save  them  the  trouble  of  sl^imming  through  this  narrative  to  find  the 
'substance'  of  it,  '  Gentlemen,  the  catastrophe  of  this  little  story  is,  that 
a  worthy  and  intelligent  old  gentleman  was  eaten  up  by  a  wolf:  the  *  sub- 
stance' of  it  is — alack !  it  hath  no  substance :  the  moral  of  it  is,  that  all 
old  gentlemen  should  be  cautious  about  exposing  themselves  in  countries 
where  there  are  wolves.'  There :  I  have  frankly  told  you  the  substance 
and  the  catastrophe  of  my  tale,  and  the  moral  to  boot ;  pray,  now  be  off 
to  the  next  article,  and  leave  me  and  my  wiser  patrons  to  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  our  way,  without  the  tonnent  of  such  uneasy  company  as  you. 

I  tell  the  story  precisely  as  I  heard  it  one  winter-evening  about  five 
years  ago,  in  the  kitchen  of  John  Buck,  a  good  and  true  farmer  of  one 
of  the  Middle  States.  I  was  at  that  time  eighteen  years  old,  and  fol- 
lowed during  that  particular  winter  the  laudable  occupation  of  teaching 
school.  In  the  course  of  my  *  boarding-around'  peregrinations,  I  had  at 
this  time  got  billeted  on  J<;hn  Buck,  and  I  can  testify  with  gratitude  thai 
they  lived  in  the  solidest  fashion  there,  and  used  me  as  if  I  had  been  a 
prince.  I  was  a  prince,  it  is  true,  and  having  come  to  voting  age,  am 
now  a  king ;  an  American  king,  a  republican  sovereign ;  but  lilce  a  sood 
many  other  princes  of  my  time,  who  diverted  themselves  by  teaching 
di>trict-school  in  the  winter,  my  royal  rations  were  too  often  sour  short- 
cake and  dried  apple-pie,  more  lit  for  an  ostrich  than  for  an  heir-apparent : 
and  so  the  steaming  steaks,  the  fragrant  cofiee,  and  the  noble  pies  which 
adorned  Mrs.  Buck's  table  are  to  this  day  glorious  in  my  memory. 

On  the  certain  winter-evening  of  which  I  spoke,  I  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  spacious  fire-place,  with  a  closed  book  in  my  hand,  which  I  had  just 
been  reading,  and  was  contemplating  the  two  family-groups  whieh  occu- 
pied opposite  sides  of  the  room.  On  one  side,  and  not  far  from  myself 
sat  the  farmer,  a  hale,  ruddy,  large-framed  man,  reading  the  *  Weekly 
Bornh'Skell^  a  sweet  and  cheerful  political  newspaper,  the  organ  of  his 
party  in  the  county.  His  wife,  a  quiet  woman,  sat  beside  the  same 
table,  sewing ;  while  Aunty  Baldwin  and  Grand-mother  Buck,  sitting  in 
Tocking-chairs,  plied  their  knitting-needles  and  told  stories  of  dreadful 
length,  involving  intricate  genealogies,  which  are  not  to  be  made  intelli- 
gible by  me  without  a  black-board.  The  farmer  was  a  zealous  politician, 
and  occasionally  broke  out  with  some  paragraphs  of  astounding  purport 
from  the  columns  of  the  ^Bomb-Shelly  as  tliu^i : 

*  Ha !  thunder,  wife ;  just  hear  this !  *  Special  Tkleoraphio  Dispatch 
TO  THB  New- York  Tribune  from  Washington. — Senator  Sixshooter, 
of  Arkansas^  has  just  published  a  letter  on  River  and  Harbor  Improve^ 
mtnts^  addressed  to  the  Hon,  Mr,  Twopistols^  of  Kentucky^  saying,  that 
unless  Congress  immediately  appropriates  tufo  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  snags  and  alligators  out  of 
the  Chickochofee  river,  the  inhabitants  of  Bokntfe  county  will  secede,  set 
up  an  independent  government,  and  declare  war.  They  have  sent  to  St, 
Louis  for  a  six-pounder  and  two  tons  of  percussion  caps*  There  1  those 
chaps  want  to  scare  Congress,  and  if  Congiess  is  scared  by  ihem,  it  ought 
to  be  spanked.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  snaking  the 
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alligators  out  of  their  creek !  I  could  go  there  and  pick  'em  out  of  the 
mud  with  a  pitch-fork.  If  I  was  President,  I  would  make  them  swallow- 
^  their  two  ton  of  percussion-caps.  Thej  're  a  queer  nation  out  West* 
'  Yes,'  sighed  Aunty  Baldwin, '  they  are  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  people. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  Pope  has  got  his  eye  on  the  West,  and  would  like 
to  have  the  Inquisition  going  there,  if  he  could.  But  I  trust  and  pray 
that  he  will  fail  in  all  his  designs,  as  Dr.  Jones  said  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Board.' 

'  Ha !  good  I '  the  farmer  again  broke  out ; '  here  is  what  Mr.  Splinters, 
the  editor  of  the  ^Bomb-Shell,*  says  about  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

*  Beside  th6  miserable  incapacity  and  flagrant  corruption  of  this  venal  tool 
of  the  Administration,  there  are  other  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  render  him  a  fit  subject  for  the  action  of  the  High  Court  of 
Impeachment  of  the  United  States.^ '  But  no  matter  what  Mr.  Splinters 
said  about  the  poor  Secretary ;  he  wrote  with  a  rattlensnake's  fang,  and 
it  will  do  none  of  us  any  good  to  rehearse  his  congressional  leaders. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  blazing  fire-place  sat,  first,  Mag,  a  strapping 
two-fisted  wench,  chopping  minced-meat  in  a  wooden  bowl.  Not  far 
distant  sat  John,  a  hired  man,  a  drawling,  pork-fed  mortal,  with  his  feet 
on  the  rounds  of  his  flag-bottomed  chair,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  addressing 
his  remarks  on  men  and  things,  cattle,  politics,  saw-mills,  and  hog^eed,  to 
every  person  in  the  room  by  turns ;  thus  imparting  his  valuable  expe- 
rience and  the  results  of  his  discriminating  observation  in  a  manner  well 
calculated  to  '  react  on  the  age.'  Three  ooys  sat  on  the  broad  liearth, 
with  hatchet,  hammer,  knives,  nails,  sticks,  and  leather-straps,  making  a 
new-&ngled  quail-trap,  supposed  by  them  to  be  an  invention  of  incalcu- 
lable importance,  and  likely  to  revolutionize  the  whole  science  of  catch- 
ing quails  in  Februaiy.  The  first  of  these  striplings  was  Dave  Buck,  a 
boy  of  thirteen,  loud-voiced  and  brown-haired,  one  of  the  sort  known  as 

*  staving  fellows.'  The  second  was  his  brother  Mat.,  somewhat  younger. 
Joe  Eedge,  a  neighbor's  boy,  completed  the  trio.  Joe  was  a  long-&o(Bdy 
mathematical  genius,  the  master-architect  of  the  new  trap,  which,  under 
his  skilful  fingers,  was  gradually  rising  to  pyramidal  symmetry,  curious 
to  behold.  Two  children,  twins,  the  one  WiO,  an  honest,  courageous,  open- 
eyed  little  fellow,  and  Nelly,  a  pretty  and  timid  creature,  stood  by,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  Joe  Eedge's  trap  with  the  intensest  interest 

*  Now,  b^y-s,'  said  John,  holding  his  pipe  in  his  fingers,  and  scruti- 
nizing the  new  snare  with  a  skeptical  eye,  *  you  won't  ketch  no  quails  in 
any  such  kind  of  a  darned  York  trap  as  that,  I  can  tell  you.  I've 
ketched  quails  in  my  time,  and  I  reckon  that  I  know  quails  about  as  well 
as  the  next  man ;  and  I  just  tell  you  once-t  for  all,  that  if  you  ketch  the 
fust  qiudl  in  that  there  trap,  then  I  'm  a  lawyer.' 

*  W-ar-a-11,  J-o-h-n,'  replied  Joe  Kedge,  imitating  the  drawl  of  the 
hired  man,  *  p'r'aps  you  could  n't  ketch  a  Connecticut  q-u-a-i-1  in  it, 
but  I  guess  we  can  coax  a  Y-o-r-k  quail  to  get  into  it.  York  quails 
have  n't  been  to  school  so  long  as  Connecticut  auails ;  they  have  n't  had 
so  many  '  advantages,'  and  consequently  do  n't  know  so  much  about  the 
steam-engine,  and  have  n't  got  so  much  information  generally.  Guess  a 
fellow  might  ketch  a  Y-o-r-k  quail,  Johnny.' 

Dave  Buck  exploded  at  this,  and  so  did  Mat,  and  the  two  rolled  over 
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<m  the  floor,  shrieldiig  with  laughter ;  but  Joe  was  straightening  a  crooked 
shingle-nail  on  an  old  flat-iron,  and  did  not  move  a  muscle  o^  his  face. 

'  1  would  jest  like  to  know,  Joe  Eedge,  how  you  calc'late  you  can 
indeuce  a  quail  to  go  inside  of  that  there  coop,'  said  John,  a  little  tartly. 

'  Oh,'  replied  Joe, '  I  would  put  some  o-o-^^n  and  things  on  that  there 
piece  of  siiingle,  and  if  that  did  n't  in-d-e-v-oe  the  quail,  I  would  tellliis 
mother  of  him.' 

Dave  and  Mat  shrieked  again  at  this  true  specimen  of  boy's  humor, 
and  keeled  over  on  the  floor.  John  stuck  his  pipe  into  his  mouth,  and 
said, '  You  are  gettin'  entirely  too  smart  for  your  nide  to  hold  you  much 
longer,  Mister  Kedce ;  but  I  tell  you  that  I  know  quails,  and  you  can't 
ketch  the  fust  quail  in  any  such  kind  of  a  two-story  trap  as  that' 

*  Why  can't  we,  John  ? — now  I  'd  just  like  to  know  I '  cried  Dave  BucL 

*  Why ! '  said  John ;  *  why — why,  because  it  a'  n't  reas'nable.' 

*  Oh,  you  set  out ! '  cried  Dave. 

*  Why,  John,  I  tell  you  that  you  can't  keep  quails  out  of  it,'  said  Joe. 
*•  1 11  just  tell  you  a  little  £ict  that  happened  down  to  our  house  last  Sat- 
urday night,  and  then  see  what  you  will  have  to  oflfer  on  the  subject  I 
made  just  such  a  trap  as  this  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  when  I  got  it 
done,  Cftther  forked  on  it,  and  says  he,  '  Let  this  alone,  young  man,  till 
Monday  morning.  I  won't  have  you  settin'  traps  on  Saturday  night,  and 
letchin'  in  a  lot  of  live  quails  on  the  Lord's  day.'  So  he  took  it  down 
cellar,  and  put  it  under  a  tub,  so  that  I  could  n't  find  it  Well,  Sir,  all 
that  night  we  heard  something  peckin',  peckin'  down  cellar,  and  no  body 
in  the  house  could  guess  what  it  was.  But  when  we  went  down  there 
in  the  morning,  to  see  what  was  the  fuss,  we  found  a  quail  there,  that 
had  worn  his  bill  off  up  to  his  wisdom-teeth,  trying  to  make  a  hole  in 
that  tub,  so  as  to  get  inside  of  it,  and  get  catched  in  that  there  trap.  No, 
Sir,  you  can't  keep  quails  out  of  it     Mat,  hand  me  that  there  awl.' 

Dave  and  Mat.  went  into  convulsions  once  more.  John  grinned,  and 
said,  *  I  'm  afeerd  your  funeral  will  be  attended  before  you  git  of  age, 
young  man.  But  I  say  jest  what  I  said  all  along,  that  you  can't  ketch 
any  &ng  in  that  trap,  or  else  I  'm  a  lawyer.  Jest  remember  now  that 
I  told  you  before-hand.' 

*  Oh,  you  get  out,  John ! '  cried  Dave.  *  You  do  n't  know  any  thing. 
Here  we  put  the  com,  and  here  comes  the  ouail.  Now,  how  in  Siam  H31 
do  you  suppose  he  is  going  to  go  by  that  there  crib  without  slopping  to 
fodder?— -and  then,  you  see,  he's  a  gone  sucker  at  once.' 

*  War-11,  you  '11  see — you  '11  see,'  said  John,  blowing  a  cloud  of  •  moke 
into  the  air,  and  stretching  out  his  legs. 

Little  Will,  who  had  ^n  eamesOy  watching  the  operations  of  the 
trap-builders,  heard  with  consternation  the  verdict  of  John  on  the  merits 
of  the  new  engine,  and  ran  across  the  room  to  his  mother,  with  his  large, 
honest  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  and  said : 

'Mother!  mother!  John  says  that  Joe  Eedge's  trap  won't  ketch  no 
quails!' 

*  Hush,  child !  hush ! '  said  the  mother ;  *  your  father  is  reading  to  us. 
Go  and  ask  John  to  tell  you  and  Nelly  a  story.'  And  in  truth.  Will  had 
interrupted  his  father  in  the  midst  of  one  of  Mr.  Splinters's  pungent  com- 
mentaries on  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  'Another 
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proposition  of  this  profligate  and  dastardly  idiot  is^  to  saddle  the  groan- 
ing million^  of  this  broiul  Republic  with  an  additioi^al  dutj  of  one-and- 
a-half  per  cent  on  cut-nails ;  a  proposition  which  makes  our  blood  boil 
with  indignation : '  and  so  on.  Mrs.  Buck,  innocent  woman,  could  not 
see  why  Mr.  Splinters  should  suffer  so  much  anguish  on  account  of  the 
duty  on  cut-nails,  but,  like  a  model-wife,  listened  with  due  attention  io 
whatever  her  husband  was  pleased  to  read  for  her  illumination ;  while 
Grand-mother  Buck  and  Aunty  Baldwin  continued  to  unravel  tangled 


^  John,'  said  little  Will,  returning  to  the  tri-pod  of  the  kitchen-oracle, 
will  you  please  to  tell  Nelly  and  me  a  story  f 

*  Oh,  do  tell  us  a  story,  good  John  Bobbins,'  cried  Nelly. 

« Well,  little  folks,'  said  John, '  I  do  n't  care  if  I  do.  What  shaU  it  be 
about?' 

'Oh,  tell  us  about  Grand-father  Bobbins  and  the  wolf!'  cried  Will. 

'  Oh,  do,  good  John  I '  Nelly  said ;  *  but  it  makes  me  so  'fraid  1 ' 

'  Well,'  said  John,  having  filled  his  pipe, '  I  do  n't  care  if  I  do  tell  you 
the  story  about  Grand-father  Bobbins  and  the  wolf.  Let  me  get  my  pipe 
a-goin'  first,  though.  Mat,  just  light  that  pine  sliver  in  the  fire-{^ce, 
and  hand  it  to  me.  There,  you  Ingen,  look  out  I  you  need  n't  mind  set- 
tin'  Mag's  hair  on  fire.' 

'  Get  out,  you  scamp  1 '  bawled  Mag,  as  the  urchin  paused  behind  her 
chair  with  his  little  torch. 

•Marty,'  said  Grand-mother  Buck,  *what  are  you  doing?' 

'  Noth'n' — noth'n'  at  all,'  said  Mat ; '  only  helpin'  John  light  his  pipe.* 

*  Only  settin'  me  a-fire  I '  cried  Mag ;  *  he  ought  to  be  licked.  And 
I  'U  do  it,  too,  if  he  do  n't  behave  himself.' 

'  Martin,'  said  the  boy's  mother, '  go  awayj  and  do  n't  bother  Margaret* 
'Yes'm,'  Mat  said,  and  resumed  nis  seat  by  the  quail-trap. 

*  Now,  little  folks,'  John  said,  '  it  seems  that  Margaret  ain't  going  to 
burn  up  just  now,  and  so  I  '11  tell  you  the  story.  Fifty-three  year  ago, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  last  November,  Grand-father  Bobbins  came 
into  Howlin'  Holler  for  to  make  a  settlement  It  was  a  new  country  then, 
and  there  was  n't  a  neighbor  within  three  miles  of  him,  and  he  was  quite 
an  old  man,  too.  But  he  got  a  few  taters  and  a  chunk  of  pork,  and 
reckoned  he  could  make  a  live  on 't  till  Spring,  though  it  was  a  pooty 
small  chance.  There  was  wolves  in  the  Holler — an  unaccountable  mess 
of  'em;  and  painters — the  wust  kind  of  painters.  There  was  one  of 
'em  killed  a  man  in  the  Holler  in  tl'O  year  1799.  There  was  a  pedlar 
came  along  a  good  many  years  after  that  had  I'amin',  and  he  made  some 
po'try  about  it    It  went  so : 

*  *  Now  listen,  all  ye  Inmber-men, 
Both  ye  that  hare  and  hare  not  tin, 
And  I  will  qnickly  yon  inform 
How  Jonas  Bbown  a  painter  torn. 

He  went  oat  to  the  hemlock  woods ; 
His  ftt)ck  was  made  of  checkered  goods ; 
He  had  his  proristoos  in  a  pail ; 
And  there  occurred  this  dreadHil  tale.* 

'There's  twenty-seven  verses  of  it  I've  got  it  in  my  chist  np-stairs, 
and  some  time  I  '11  bring  it  down  and  read  it  to  you.    Squiro  Johnson 
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took  it  down  to  the  Corners,  and  had  it  printed  on  sheets  of  paper,  with 
edging  all  around  the  sides. 

'There  was  Ingens  down  to  the  Holler,  too — great,  big  red  Ingens, 
that  skilped  folks  in  the  war,  and  carried  on  monstrous  ugly  when  they 
was  drunL' 

*  John,'  said  Will, '  tell  us  what  the  Ingens  used  to  say  to  Grand-father 
Bobbins.' 

*  Oh,  John ! '  cried  Nelly, '  do  tell ;  but  it  makes  me  so  'fraid.' 

^  Well,'  John  said,  *•  I  do  n't  justly  remember  the  expressions  Grand- 
bther  said  they  used^  though  I  've  heard  him  tell  more  'n  a  hundred 
times;  but  it  was  something  like  this:  'Tomnfy  wommy!  whoop! 
whoop  !  eahoop  / ' ' 

'  Oh-o-o !  it  makes  me  'fhud ! '  cried  jpoor  Nelly,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  apron. 

*  How  big — when  f    John,  did  you  ever  see  an  Ingen  ?'  Will  said. 

*  Yes,  a  good  many,  and  some  time  I  '11  tell  you*about  old  Captain  Wild- 
Turkey,  the  Chief  of  'em;  but  now  I'll  tell  you  how  Grand-father 
encountered  a  pesky  wolf  one  day,  the  first  one  he  ever  see.  He  went 
out  into  the  woods  one  morning  a-choppin'.  Weil,  after  he  had  chopped 
all  day,  it  came  on  dusk ;  and  while  he  was  a-choppin',  all  to  once-t  he 
'spied  a  wolf  comin'  toward  him,  and  the  wolf  he  'spied  Grand-father 
Bobbins  a^ihoppin'.  So  Grand-father  he  stopped  choppin',  and  the  wolf 
he  stopped  comin'.  Then  the  wolf  he  crooked  up  his  back  and  heowled, 
and  then  Grand-&ther  he  crooked  up  his  back  and  heowled.  Grand- 
father he  was  skeert,  and  he  reckoned  that  the  wolf  was  skeert,  and  so 
they  stood  there  quite  a  spell.  The  wolf  he  h-e-o-w-l-e-d  at  Grand- 
father Bobbins,  and  Grand-father  Bobbins  he  h-e-o-w-l-e-d  at  the 
wolfl' 

Here  poor  little  Nelly,  though  she  had  heard  twenty  times  before  the 
legend  of  Grand-father  Bobbins  and  the  wolf^  was  so  terror-stricken  at 
the  dreadful  peril  of  the  good  old  man — her  apprehensions  being  aided 
not  a  little  perhaps  by  the  tragic  emphasis  with  which  John  uttered  the 
fearful  word  h-e-o-w-l-e-d — that  she  ran  away  crying,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  mother's  lap :  but  Will  stood  his  ground  bravely,  though  fal- 
tering slightly  at  first,  and  stared  in  the  &ce  of  John  with  wide  eyes  and 
mouUi  half  open. 

'  I  'd  just  have  liked  to  been  in  Grand-father  Bobbins's  place  about  two 
minutes,'  said  Dave,  flourishing  his  hatchet ;  *  I  'd  a-made  that  there  wolf 
sing  Mear  /  I  'd  a-cracked  his  snout  with  a  chunk  of  wood  till  he  would 
have  thought  day  was  breaking!' 

'  No  you  would  n't,  Dave  Buck,'  said  little  Will,  kindling  with  earnest- 
ness; *no  you  wouldn't.  You  wouldn't  dared  to  did  it.  The  wolf 
would  have  stoallered  ye.' 

*A  great  many  times  that  wolf  would  have  Swallered  mef^  cried  Mat 
'  I  'd  have  fixed  him  out  so  that  his  aunt  would  n't  have  known  him ! ' 

'About  how  long  by  the  clock  did  Grand^ther  Bobbins  stand  there 
arhebwlin\  John  ? '  inquired  Joe  Kedge. 

*  Well,'  said  John,  *  he  never  could  tell  precisely  how  long.  Folks's 
idees  about  time  differs.  Some  folks  ha'  n't  no  judgment  about  it  at  all, 
and  others  again  have.    Grand-father  used  to  judge  that  he  might  have 
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stood  there  about  five  minutes ;  and  then  the  wolf  he  turned  around  and 
slid  one  way,  and  Grand-&ther  Bobbins  he  turned  around  and  slid  the 
other  way.' 

^  Is  that  the  end  of  the  story  about  Grand^ther  BobUns  and  the  wolf! ' 
said  Joseph. 

'  Yes,  that  *s  the  end  of  it,*  John  said. 

'  Got  any  more  such  ? '  continued  Joe. 

'  Not  that  I  now  recollect  of,*  said  John,  innocently. 

*Well,  then,  John,'  the  youth  proceeded,  *!  guess  you  had  better  go 
up  to  bed.  There's  the  school-master  been  harking.'  (This  he  said 
lowering  his  voice,  a^d  speaking  for  the  benefit  only  cf  the  circle  around 
him.)  '  Who  knows,  John,  but  what  he  '11  put  it  in  the  papen  one  of 
these  days?' 


THE         OA8TLB         OF         INDOIiBNCB. 


BT    Ot.ikOX>B    BALCaO. 


I HAVK  a  castle  for  my  Indolence; 

A  castle  strong  and  fair, 

Embosomed  in  the  languid  air/ 

With  all  things  furnished  which  are  rich  and  rare, 
And  ever  glorious  in  a  calm  magnificence; 

It  standeth  by  a  blue,  deep-sunken  lake. 

Amid  eternal  hills^ 

Whose  fronts  with  joy  the  sun-light  fills ; 

Whose  gently-sloping  sides  give  to  the  rills 
Their  lucid  floods^  which  glide,  nor  murmuring  mnaic  make. 

There  are  no  warders  at  its  open  gate, 

No  watchmen  on  the  walls ; 

Ko  menials  shuffle  through  its  halls. 

And  in  its  court  no  hurried  foot-step  falls; 
Yet  all  the  earth  knows  not  such  splendor  or  such  state  I 

Down  from  the  hill-toiMi  comes  there  not  a  soond ; 

No  breeze  disturbs  tlie  lake ; 

And  all  things  there  conspire  to  make 

A  quietude  unbroken,  for  my  sake ; 
A  calm,  a  holy  solitude,  deep  and  profound. 

Alone  the  castle  stands  I    Its  columns  rise 

Irregular  and  grand; 

And  far  above  their  forms  expand 

To  arch  it  o*er ;  and  an  Almigbtt  hand 
Hath  laid  thereon  for  roof  the  son-light  and  the  skim 
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And  every  room  ia  wreathed  in  rich  array 
Of  qaivering  curtains  rare, 
Which  onl^  agitate  the  air, 
And,  bending  with  their  Derfoxne^  flowers  fair 

Faint  round  my  mossy  coucli,  and  keep  miending  Uay. 

Such  is  the  eastle  of  my  indolence: 

A  forest  old  and  green. 

Beside  the  lake's  unrippled  sheen ; 

Eternal,  Toioeless,  sun-lit  hills  between. 
And  eyer  glorious  in  a  calm  magnificence ! 

It  is  a  dim,  unbroken  solitude : 

The  trees  there  make  no  sigh. 

But  silent  lift  them  up  on  high 

Into  the  silence  of  the  tranquil  sky. 
Where  no  unwelcome  winds  nor  troopii^g  clouds  .intrade. 

No  fish  leap  up  to  ruffle  that  calm  lake ; 

No  fowl  screams  o*er  the  wave ; 

No  insect  wakes  its  bnz&Dg  stave : 

All,  all  is  peaceful  as  the  <u>eamless  grave  1 
And  there  a  strong-hold  hath  my  hear^  and  home  doth  make. 

Thither  can  come  no  cold,  corroding  cares^ 

Nor  yearning  discontent ; 

No  doubts,  no  fears,  nor  dread  portent ; 

Nor  gloomy  phantoms  which  drear  souls  invent 
To  drive  away  their  fleeting  pleasures  unawares. 

There  oft  methinks  all  things  were  made  for  joy, 

And  all  things  fair  and  good : 

All  nature  forms  a  brotherhood. 

And  weaves  a  lavish  garland  in  the  wood. 
Wherewith  to  deck  the  man  whose  peace  sad  thoughts  destroy. 

At  quickeninf^  mom  I  lay  me  on  my  bed, 
while  curhng  to  the  sKies 
The  early  incense  doth  arise  — 
Earth's  grateful  tribute  unto  the  All-Wkk — 

And  blessings  there  invoke  upon  my  sinful  head. 

9 

And  as  I  thus — a  poor  and  worthless  clod, 

A  mote  in  endless  space  — 

Turn  toward  the  heavens  a  thankful  face, 

I  see  my  MAxn's  boundless  love  and  grace 
In  all  things ;  and  my  soul  goes  forth  to  meet  its  God. 

At  noon,  when  all  the  air  ia  steeped  in  sun, 

My  wearied  eye-lids  close. 

And  I  sink  to  a  half  repose. 

Such  as  succeeds  deep  sleep ;  and  o*er  me  strews 
Some  influence  sweet  bright  flowers  from  mystic  dream-land  won. 
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Dreams  mine  of  love  for  ever  pare  and  chaste, 

For  ever  young  and  true ; 

Of  calm  contentment  ever  new ; 

And  dreams  of  dreamsi  descending  like  the  dew; 
Hefreshing  in  my  heart  each  desert  wild  and  waste. 

At  twilight,  when  the  niliverse  is  filled 
With  music  still  and  dear, 
.Which  but  the  inner  man  may  hear, 
And  the  deep,  melting  skies  are  drawing  near, 

And  with  rich  melancholy  all  my  mind  is  thrilled: 

I  lie  and  watch  the  li^ht  and  darkness  strive 
In  the  uncertain  field ; 
And  ere  the  crimson  warriors  yield. 
Strange  my.«teries  with  truth  and  love  are  sealed. 

Which  dealh  of  sling,  and  grave  of  dismal  fears  deprive. 

Tis  then  I  feel  'tis  not  this  fragile  frame 

Which  flutters  here  below 

Wherewith  ends  my  existence.    No! 

I  have  come  from  abov^,  and  I  mu»t  go 
Back  to  the  old  abiding-place  from  whence  I  came. 

Or  why  this  ceaseless  longing  for  the  skies 
As  for  the  mortal  goal  — 
This  mounting  upward  of  the  soul. 
Which  1  may  some  returd,  but  not  control,  * 

If  I  am  clay,  earth  all,  and  naught  beyond  it  lies! 

Here  while  my  body  resteth  I  go  forth 

To  join  the  spirit-throng,  , 

And  lift  with  them  my  voice  in  song. 

I  lose  me  hosts  of  keenest  joy  among, 
And  quite  forget  the  dim,  uncertain  ways  of  oarth. 

The  violet  forsakes  the  skies ;  the  bars 

Of  sun-light  fade  away ; 

Yet  on  my  mossy  couch  I  stay, 

To  mingle  with  the  glorious  while  I  may, 
Until  the  trees  with  their  long  fingers  touch  the  starsw 

Still,  still  I  linger:  blissful  'tis  to  feel 

That  heaven  is  so  near, 

With  Him  we  worphip  and  revere ; 

That  sorrow  is  a  shaaow,  life  a  tear, 
Earth  but  a  morning  walk  to  realms  of  endless  weal. 

I  murt  no  longer  stay ;  but  forth  to  plod 

With  toil's  o*er-busy  brood : 

Yet  will  return  in  pensive  mood 

To  join  in  Nature's  blessed  brotherhood. 
And  from  my  castle  grand  behold  and  praiae  my  Oon. 
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MEMORIES 


•T    A    ittaatoiTAKy. 


PrrrsBUBGH  —  what  was  it  in*  1817!  lam  afraid  my  memory  of 
tiiat  place  is  too  yague  to  rely  on.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  I  ought  to  give 
what  remains  of  the  impression  made  by  my  sojourn  of  four  or  five 
days. 

I  dare  say,  half  the  gloominess  of  the  place  was  in  my  own  mind,  for 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  got  into  the  dark  regions  :  every  thing  looked  black, 
or  at  least  dark-brown  or  slate-color.  I  had  started  out,  you  know  — 
though  you  do  n't  know  where  from — with  little  self-reliance,  to  seek 
my  fortune ;  and  where  I  had  expected  to  meet  s  brother  who  knew 
how  to  scufiBe  with  adversity,  I  found  myself  not  yet  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  him.  A  thousand  miles  to  penetrate  a  strange,  uninhabited,  at 
least  uncivilized  region  —  my  views  of  the  country  were  not  tingular^ 
whether  true  or  not  —  and  with  very  moderate  means  for  its  accomplish- 
ment I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  afraid  of  meeting  Indians  or  other 
savages.  Somehow,  the  rough,  wild  characters  that  used  to  be  found 
(m  the  Western  rivers  were  more  interesting  to  me  than  fearful.  I  had 
been  familiar  with  quite  as  rough-hewn  fellows  at  the  East  —  the  Delsr 
ware  raft-men.  It  was  the  unknown  vaat^  the  '  dark  profound,'  looming 
in  my  troubled  gaze  into  a  scarcely  modified  infinity,  that  was  fearful  to 
me.  And  then  it  was  November,  the  last  of  it,  and  murky  clouds  hung 
or  seemed  to  hang  over  the  place.  '  If  the  sun  shone  out  during  our 
stay,  it  must  have  been  at  short  intervals. 

Take  all  this  into  consideration,  then,  in  reading,  for  I  wish  not  to  mis- 
represent ,And  allowing  all  this,  Pittsburgh  was  not  a  very  inviting 
place  for  mere  residence,  however  it  might  be  for  business  or  enterprise. 
It  had  prospered.  How  could  it  help  it,  in  that  commanding  position, 
at  the  very  head  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  Alleghany  on  one  side  and  the 
Monongahela  on  the  other,  making  it  the  necessary  d6p6t  of  commerce 
from  below  and  produce  from  above  ?  Here  New-Orleans  met  for  trade 
with  not  only  Western  Pennsyvania,  but  New-York  and  Virginia,  whose 
respective  water-craft  might  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  at  any 
time,  lying  at  the  landings,  arriving  and  departing.  Beside,  coal  and 
iron  were  the  elements  of  its  being ;  the  solid  basis  on  which  it  stood. 
The  *  swart  artisan  '  had  only  to  dig  them  from  beneath  his  feet,  or,  bet* 
ter  still,  roll  them  from  the  mountain-side  into  the  furnace,  by  the  side 
of  which  stood  the  forgo  and  the  foundry,  ready  to  convert  them  into 
articles  of  use  and  commerce.  And  there  were  men  there :  stout,  hardy, 
industrious  men,  whose  smutted  faces  were  channelled  by  streams  of 
honest  sweat,  and  who  kept  the  fires  aU  a-glow.  The  moral  aspect  of 
Pittsburgh  was  well  enough ;  was  beautiful  to  the  patriot,  and  fair  to 
the  Christian.  Industry  and  thrift  were  written  in  laige  black  letters  on 
every  thing ;  alid  churdhes  and  Christians  and  quiet  Sabbaths  told  of 
influences  from  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which,  even  if  the  darkness  of 
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Egypt  seemed  to  rest  on  the  outward  appearance,  shed  li^ht  on  the 
home  and  the  heart  *  The  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  Uieir  dwell- 
ings.' 

But  the  furnaces,  the  forges,  the  foundries,  the  glass-works,  the  engine- 
manufactories,  and  every  chimney  of  every  house,  sent  up  vast  colunms 
of  black  smoke,  so  thick  and  murky  and  ureatening,  that  one  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  doleful  regions  from  which  *  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ment ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever.*  The  houses  were  made  dingy,  the 
side-walks  sooty,  the  furniture  covered  with  black  dust ;  evenr  thing  you 
touched  left  its  mark ;  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  even  the  bright  com- 
plexions of  the  beautiful  females  were  affected  by  the  all-pervading 
smut  of  coal-dust  and  coal-smoke.  One  might  easily  imagine  (one 
who  knows  London  as  I  do,  only  by  dtfscription)  that  a  litde  bit  of 
that  smoky  city  had  been  knocked  off  and  set  down,  smoke,  fog,  and  all, 
on  the  site  <^  old  Fort  Pitt  What  an  improvement  it  wodd  be,  to 
make  all  the  chimneys  of  the  place  eat  their  own  reek  1 

I  do  not  remember  any  building  whose  magnitude  or  architectural 
beauty  attracted  attention.  Several  streets,  crossed  by  several  others,  in 
the  inunediate  vicinity  of  the  '  Diamond,'  as  the  public-square  was  called, 
were  pretty  densely  built  with  comfortable-looking  but  very  plain  and 
modest  brick-houses;  while  at  a  short  distance  from  the  centre  the 
houses  were  more  sparse  and  more  frequently  of  wood.  All,  however, 
were  of  a  color,  or  nearly  so,  whatever  the  material  or  paint  Although 
the  court-house  was  the  first  place  at  which  I  called,  (to  make  inquiries,) 
my  memory  fumisbes  me  nothing  to  say  about  it  I  think  it  was  an 
unpretending,  common-looking,  yet  sufficiently  commodious  building. 
The  landings  on  both  sides  of  the  town  were  in  tlieir  natural  state,  the 
barges  and  keel-boats  receiving  and' delivering  their  freight  on  the  beach, 
which,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  was  convenient  enough  for  all  purposes 
then  required.  The  Monongahela  seemed  the  principal  mart  One  of 
the  lions  of  Pittsburgh  at  that  day  was  Grant's  Hill ;  which,  of  course, 
I  was  invited  to  visit,  and  did.  But  if  no  memorial  of  it  remains  save 
what  I  can  give,  its  memory  must — as  I  suppose  much  of  its  form  and 
substance  has  already  done  —  disappear  from  the  £iice  of  the  earth.  I 
remember  it  only  as  the  name  of  a  famous  hill ;  whether  a  hundred  ^or 
a  thousand  feet  high,  memory  saith  not 

Pittsburgh  in  1817  has  its  pleafant  memories  to  me.  The  acquaint- 
ance we  formed  with  the  family  who  accompanied  us  in  our  d6wn-river 
voyage,  is  one.  They  were  friends  of  my  brother,  and  soon  became  our 
friends.  The  intercourse  with  them  and  information  derived  from  them 
were  both  cheering  and  useful.  We  at  once  became  associated  for  the 
voyage,  and  shared  our  cares  between  us.  So  one  dark  cloud  became  a 
little  less  dense.  My  memory  of  that  family,  with  whom  I  and  mine 
were  boxed  up  in  a  hen-coop  for  a  month,  floating  together  a  thousand 
miles,  will  ever  be  among  the  interesting  and  agreeable,  though  after  a 
very  few  months  (except  an  inter\'iew  or  two  within  the  first  two  or 
three  years)  that  intercourse  entirely  ceased,  and  their  whereabouts,  nay, 
even  their  existence  on  earth,  is  for  thirty  years  unknown. 

My  wife  had,  in  her  school-teaching  days,  become  acquainted  with  an 
English  fiimily,  whom  she  loved  to  remember,  and  who  she  learned  had 
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removed  to  Pittsburgh.  At  her  request  I  sought  them  oat,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  kind  attention  and  hospitality  of  one  of  the 
eminent  business-men  of  the  place  and  his  amiable  wife  made  us  forget 
for  a  portion  of  the  time  that  we  were  *  strangers  in  a  strange  land.'  At 
their  cheerful  fire-side,  their  bountiful  table,  their  neat  and  tastefully 
furnished  bed-chamber,  we  enjoyed  not  mere  comfort,  but  luxury,  such 
as  poor  travellers  seldom  enjoy,  and  which  wealth  alone  cannot  purchase. 
I  know  not  what  might  have  been  their  rank  in  the  social  gradations  of 
English  life ;  but  if  extensive  information,  amiable  deportment,  elegant 
manners,  interesting  conversation,  and  warm  hospitality,  characterize  the 
upper  ranks,  then  &njamin  Page  and  his  lady  belonged  to  one  of  the  ele- 
vated. And  more  and  better  than  all,  the  warm  gushmgs  of  Christian  love 
were  mingled  with  the  cheerful  and  hearty  welcome  with  which  we  were 
entertain^.  Little  recked  we  of  the  minor  divisions  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  which  could  have  raised  a  sectarian  barrier  between  us.  We  were 
one.  Our  parting,  when  we  left  them,  was  final,  for  this  world :  may  our 
meeting  be  for  eternity  {  Perhaps  that  meeting  is  not  future  for  some 
of  the  parties.  Perhaps  the  kind  hearts  of  that  day,  when  kindness  was 
80  sweetly  consoling,  have  already,  in  a  higher,  purer  home,  had  still 
holier  intercourse  with  one  of  those  who  enjoyed  it  then ;  for  she  who 
was  the  occasion  of  that  enjoyment. —  who  was  my  better  life — has 
long,  long  since  left  my  side — whom  then  she  blec»ed  with  her  pure, 
heavenly  love  —  to  view  and  praise  the  Saviour,  whom  she  loved  still 
more,  and  whose  spirit  she  breathed  on  earth.  But  if  any  of  that  fieunily 
still  dwell  in  our  lower  world,  and  this  article  should  happen  to  fall 
under  the  eye,  it  may  afford  a  moment's  satisfaction  to  learn  that  to  the 
survivor  a  third  part  of  a  century  has  not  dimmed  the  memory  of  that 
bright  spot  in  the  gloomy  journey,  'of  which  the  dim  memories  are  beinff 
called  up  to  occupy  an  occasional  hour  of  the  present  generation.  It  is 
*'  a  memory  of  the  heart.' 


THE        IMPOSSIBLE        BEHEST 


'^tmoL  Bee  me  more/  yon  say; 

And,  worse  yet,  *  Forget  me ! ' 
But  pray  how  can  I  obey, 
If  fate  will  not  let  me  f 

Were  primeval  gloom,  Estelli^ 
These  charmed  eyes  to  visit, 

I  should  see  you  jnst  as  well 
Without  light  as  with  it: 

Nay,  to  heighten  your  surprise. 
When  you  *ve  grandly  wondered, 

8ee  you  just  as  well  sans  eyes 
As  with  twenty  hundreal 


Cupid,  sooth,  was  fabled  blind, 

That  the  fair  ideal 
Pictured  in  the  glowing  mind 

Might  surpass  the  real 

As  for  that '  forget  me ' — ah  1 
Prithee  do  n't  renew  it  I 

Tis  not  in  mandragora 
To  begin  to  do  it : 

Image  of  such  witching  grace^ 
Love's  own  photographing, 

Lethe's  «elf  could  ne'er  efface^ 
Though  one  died  of  quaffing 
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AMBITIOK. 


■T  ALvaxD  B.  araacT. 


Sat  not  I  am  ambitious^  loTe ;  thoo  paincst 

A  heart  that  grief  liath  scarcely  ceaseif  to  claim: 
Of  all  tlie  pkantoiiM  of  my  youth,  the  vainest 

Ilnth  been  tlie  empty  hope  of  wianin^  fame. 
Away  with  ful«e  ambition's  show  and  ffUlterl 

Perish  its  lures  I  no  more  shall  they  beguile: 
The  thorns  are  piercing  and  the  blasts  are  bitter 

Where  Fame  stands  pointing  with  her  mocking  smil& 

TVue,  in  my  earlier  yonth  I  was  ambitions; 

True,  ray  heart  glowed  with  Fame's  exultant  fire; 
I  thought  the  dreams  that  came  to  me  delicious  I 

Eager  I  sprang  to  find  my  soui's  desire  1 
Puntug,  I  sought  the  steep  high  towering  o*er  me, 

Where  flashed  the  temple  to  my  longing  eyes; 
Thicking  to  scatter  all  that  lay  before  me  — 

All  that  should  check  my  pathway  toward  the  sk' 

Alas  1  alas  I  my  heart's  be»t,  dearest  treasure  I 

How  with  iiitense^t,  wildest  strength  I  strove! 
I  trampled  underneath  the  flowers  of  Pleasure! 

With  breeding  feet  I  trod  the  path  above! 
With  bleeding  liandi)  I  sought  to  hurl  each  side  me 

Tlie  rockfi,  the  cruel  rocks  that  stood  before : 
And  still  I  v«>wed  that  nothin*^  should  divide  me 

From  the  bright  fane  that  flashed  so  proudly  o'er. 

The  dream  is  flown  I  my  soul's  swift  wings  are  broken  I 

Up  towers  the  steep;  still  bhines  the  temple  there; 
But  on  its  summit  frowns  a  cloud  —  the  token 

That  my  worn  heart  its  sfdendors  must  not  share : 
Too  steep  the  pathway,  and  too  far  the  distance; 

Let  uthers  seek  the  fane  with  eager  tread  ; 
I  will  enjoy  the. blossoms  of  existence. 

Such  as  Time  yet  hath  left  around  me  spread. 

Wliy  did  I  ever  on  those  blossoms  trample 

That  God  vouchsafed  to  strew  witliin  my  way! 
All,  all  around  were  others  whose  example 

Might  have  sufficed  my  mountiog  step  to  stay. 
Why  did  I  lift  my  sight  to  that  nroud  portal 

Which,  e'en  if  gained,  can  still  no  peace  impart? 
Why  did  I  try  to  win  a  name  immortal, 

And  falsely  scorn  the  true  joy  of  the  heart? 

That  joy,  affection  — kindly  sent  by  Heavsn, 
Peace  to  the  sorrowing,  to  the  wounded  balm. 

Star  of  the  troubled  — surely  it  is  given 
To  smooth  life's  billows  into  golden  caloL 
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Peace  to  the  sorrowing  art  thou  to  me,  dearest ! 

Balm  to  the  wound^  in  my  long,  long  strife ! 
Star  of  the  troubled  1  love,  when  ttiou  appearest) 

Sink  into  sleep  the  wild  wayes  of  my  life. 

In  thy  soft  eyes  are  beams  more  brieht  than  glory's ; 

Joy  the  world  eires  not  is  upon  thy  breast ; 
Thy  presence  sheds  a  glow  more  rich  than  story's, 

Though  on  mj  name  should  light  for  ever  rest 
Off  with  ambition  1  off  with  yain  ambition  I 

Here,  my  heart's  darling !  here  true  pleasure  lies : 
Far  happier  he  content  with  his  condition. 

Love  on  the  earth,  and  hope  beyond  the  skies. 


TRANSCRIPTS 

FKOM  THE  DOCKET  OP  A  LATE  SBERtFP. 


BT     rilBOBRICK     V,     TOLTB. 


OE>IERAL       JAIL.  DELIVERY. 


Most  of  my  readers  learned  in  the  law  in  Gotham  will  doubtless  re- 
member the  advent  among  them  of  a  young  man  who  called  himself 
Justin  Tinker,  and  who  for  a  short  time  figured  as  Oounselloivat-Law, 
SolicitOMn-Chancery,  and  Proctor-in- Admiralty.  At  least,  so  his  shin- 
gle indicated.  Now  whether  Justin  ever  had  a  case  before  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  was  exceeding  problematical.  I  know  that  be  was 
always  very  busy ;  that  is  to  say,  he  seemed  so.  He  was  dodging  con- 
stantly in  and  out  of  the  courts ;  looking  anxiously  at  the  court-calen- 
dars ;  always  carrying  ia  his  hand  a  huge  bundle  of  papers  done  up  in 
law-form,  if  not  in  form  of  law ;  and  he  appeared  to  be  constantly  on  the 
look-out,  not  only  for  his  cases  in  expectancy,  (for  cases  in  reality  I  sus- 
pect he  had  none,)  but  for  the  cases  ne  would  subject  his  clients  to,  when 
he  got  any :  gone  cases  they  would  undoubtedly  be,  if  they  should  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  get  into  his  shop.  Chisel  and  gouge  were  the  princi- 
pal tools  with  which  he  wrought.  Perhaps  I  have  drawn  too  largely  on 
lancy  to  connect  such  instruments  or  took  with  a  lawyer's  office,  but 
shop  is  the  word  for  Justin's  locale,  and  chisel  and  gouge  are  the  tools 
of  a  carpenter — Tinker  I  ou^ht  to  have  said.  A  soldering-iron,  solder, 
rosin,  and  charcoal,  are,  I  believe,  the  necessary  constituents  of  a  tinker's 
profession.  He  used  all  these,  figuratively  speaking,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  attempts  at  practice  ;  but  gouge  and  chisel  came  more  natural  to 
him,  and  when  he  got  *  cases'  he  used  these  tools  unsparingly ;  and  hence 
I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  lapsus  linguse  in  using  Carpenter  in- 
stead of  Tinker,  tor  he  literally  boxed  or  made  cases  of  his  clients. 

I  cannot  speak  knowingly  of  the  motive  that  impelled  Justin's  parents 
to  give  him  the  name  he  bore :  whether  it  was  in  expectation  of  his  being' 
VOL.  xu.  34 
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'learned  in  the  law,'  or  skilled  in  the  nice  distinctions  of  judgment  to  dis- 
criminate between  'strophes  and  anti-strophes,'  is  left  only  to  conjecture. 
Justin  might  have  been  an  appropriate  name  for  him.  Perhaps  his 
father  had  a  perspective  view  of  the  figure  which  stands  on  the  cupok  of 
the  City-IIall,  holding  a  balance,  and  likened  his  son  ere  he  was  'called' 
to  as  prospective  a  position  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  But  Justice  is  a 
feminme— our  hero  of  the  masculine  sender;  and  Justice  wouldn't  do. 
What  next  I  Justin  came  near  enough  to  Justice,  and  Justin  answered 
exactly — Just  in — and  Just  in  was  £e  name. 

My  acquaintance  with  Tinker  commenced  with  his  first  case — his 
virgin  commission;  and  indeed,  I  might  also  say  it  was  my  virgin  at- 
tempt to  serve  a  writ  I  had  been  vested  with  the  power  to '  comprehend 
vagrom  men' but  a  short  time  when  Justin  issued  his  first  writ,  a  capias 
in  trover,  damages  laid  at  three  hundred  dollars,  against  Christian  Anmg- 
sen,  a  Swedish  sailor,  at  the  suit  of  Julius  Hofer,  a  Swiss  apotheke  and 
Deutsche  arzt.  Of  course,  the  action  being  in  trover,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  an  application  to  a  judge  for  an  order  to  hold  to  bail — the 
statutes  made  it  peremptory  for  the  Sheriff  to  hold  to  bail ;  and  hence  Jus- 
tin had  my  simplicity  at  the  end  of  his  pen,  when  he  laid  the  action  in 
trover:  I  could  do  naught  else  than  to  obey  my  writ,  and  arrest  the 
defendant ;  he  knew  it,  as  every  tyro  in  the  law  did. 

Well,  I  proceeded  to  the  comer  of  Market  and  Monroe-streets,  the 
house  at  which  Aningsen  boarded,  and  was  lucky  enough  to  find  him  at 
my  first  call ;  and  when  I  communicated  my  business  with  .him,  he  af- 
fected surprise,  declared  he  had  never  '  converted  or  disposed '  the  prop- 
erty of  any  one  to  his  own  use,  had  never  wronged  a  person  in  his  life 
to  hb  knowledge,  and  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  affair;  and 
that  if  I  persisted  in  the  arrest,  he  would  be  damaged  considerably,  as  he 
could  not  give  the  bail  I  required ;  and  it  would  interfere  with  liis  ar^ 
rangements  sadly,  as  he  had  that  morning  engaged  as  second-mate  of  a 
Chinaman  then  aJmost  ready  for  sea. 

I  answered  him  in  as  few  words  as  I  could,  that  if  he  could  not  give 
the  bail  required,  he  must  go  to  prison,  as  that  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive for  those  who  in  his  situation  were  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  in 
circumstances  of  giving  sureties,  or  had  not  the  wherewithal  of  this 
world's  goods  to  satisfy  the  cormorant  demands  of  a  rapacious  plaintiff^ 
or  the  gnawings  of  the  appetite  of  a.  starving  attorney. 

To  end  the  matter  of  Aiiingsen's  case,  I  lodged  him  in  jail ;  but  how 
lodged  he  when  he  got  there,  this  deponent  saith  not.  I  effected  the 
lodgment,  and  he  staid  there  in  prison  until  by  due  course  of  law,  upon  a 
motion  for  his  discharge,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  the  Court,  released 
from  custody  and  set  at  liberty. 

I  have  often  heard  of  the  law^s  delays,  and  the  tedious  process  to 
which  one  who  indulges  in  the  luxury  of  being  ^  suitor  is  subjected,  but 
in  this  matter  Aningsen  was  very  fortunate :  the  application  for  his  dis- 
charge and  his  release  from  the  jail  was  all  effected  within  two  days. 

But,  gracious  me  I  I  never  dreamed  of  the  many  subterfuges  some  of 
the  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law  resort  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
exteriorly  a  good  cause  of  action.  Here  was  a  matter  which,  upon  read- 
ing the  writ,  exhibited  a  grave  and  serious  aspect    Trover — conversion 
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or  disposition  of  the  property  of  another — a  quasi  criminal  writ — not 
punishment  sought  for,  to  be  inflicted  or  imposed  upon  the  offending 
party,  but  damages — the  value  of  the  property  converted  or  disposed — 
demanded  from  the  party  charged  with  the  conversion. 

I  was  curious  enough  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  merits  of  the  appli- 
cation for  Aningsen^s  discharge  from  arrest  upon  a  writ  so  summary  in 
its  operation  as  the  process  in  question,  and  was  startled,  astonished, 
nay,  astounded  at  the  glaring  audacity  of  Tinker  in  laying  the  cause  of 
action  in  trover.  It  appeared  from  the  affidavit  of  Aningsen,  made  in 
the  motion  to  discharge  him  from  arrest,  that  he,  while  at  sea,  in  per- 
forming some  duty,  got  one  of  his  fingers  badly  hurt :  the  wound  on 
the  finger  did  not  heal ;  and  when  the  vessel  came  in  port,  he  thought 
that  with  extra  care  and  attention,  and  being  relieved  from  heavy  work, 
his  finger  would  get  all  right  He  doctored  it  himself  for  a  little  while, 
but  there  was  no  improvement ;  it  appeared  to  be  growing  worse :  in  this 
dilemma  the  apothecary  Julius  Hofer,  the  plaintiff,  fVom  whom  Aning- 
sen procured  his  salves,  plasters,  et  cetera,  engaged  to  cure  the  stubborn 
wound  within  ten  days  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  ten  dollars ;  and  in  the 
event  of  his  not  effecting  a  complete  cure  within  that  tim&,  he  would  not 
charge  a  penny  for  his  care,  trouble,  medicine,  lint,  rags,  salve,  and  plas* 
ter.  Aningsen,  deeming  the  engagement  and  the  contract  a  good  one, 
at  once  clo€kad  with  the  apothecary  upon  the  terms,  and  submitted  his 
finger  to  the  magical  (for  so  he  looked  upon  him)  wonder.  Aningsen, 
however,  reasoned  with  himself  thus :  that  there  might  be  humbug  in 
Hofer's  pretensions,  yet  he  would  have  the  advantage ;  for  if  the  finger 
was  made  all  right  in  the  ten  days,  he  would  gladly  pay  the  sum  de- 
manded ;  but  if  the  cure  was  not  made  within  the  time,  then,  as  no 
money  was  paid  by  him,  he  could  not  be  the  loser.  Hofer  dressed  and 
attended  the  wound  for  four  or  five  days,  and  the  finger  appeared  to  get 
worse ;  and  though  laboring  under  excruciating  pain,  Aningsen  permitted 
him  to  attend  to  it  until  the  ten  days  had  elapsed  and  passed,  and  then, 
like  a  sensible  man,  (although  bitten  severely,)  he  consulted  a  surgeon  of 
c&aracter,  who  amputated  the  digit,  that  being  the  only  speedy,  sure,  and 
effective  cure. 

This  then  was  the  whole  case  of  trover.  And  when  Justin  Tinker, 
Esq.,  who  had  been  served  with  the  papers  on  the  motion  for  discharge, 
was  asked  by  the  Judge  Mf  he  had  any  counter-affidavits  to  introduce,' 
replied  that  he  could  not  controvert,  and  he  supposed  he  would  have  to 
content  hinnself  with  such  disposition  of  the  motion  as  his  Honor  thought 
proper. 

Alas !  poor  Tinker :  a  sad  ending,  doubtless,  to  the  blissful  vision  your 
imagination  had  conjured :  heaps  of  money  from  the  poor  sailor  arrested 
but  three  days  prior  to  his  going  to  sea.  Your  grasping  desire  for  a  first 
case  was  near  to  making  a  case  of  you.  But  for  the  kindness  of  heart 
of  your  antagonist,  you  would  have  been  thrown  clean  over  the  bar. 

For  this  defeat,  Tinker  always  charged  me  with  being  the  cause.  *If,' 
said  he,  *you  had  brought  the  sailor  to  my  office  before  you  had  thougrht 
of  taking  him  to  jail,  I  should  have  got  a  settlement  out  of  him.  But 
never  mind,'  continued  he,  addressing  me  threateningly,  and  in  a  pas- 
sionate manner;  *F11  fix  you,  depend  on  it — see\![  1  don't     I  a' n't  a 
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going  to  be  bamboozled,  humbugged,  and  exposed  by  any  one.  So  look 
out  for  yourself.  Within  an  ace  of  being  tossed  —  thrown  —  and,  dear 
me,  not  to  know  where  I  would  have  landed,'  continued  he,  apostrophiz- 
ingly,  *  clean  over!  Look  out! '  and  with  his  finger  shaking,  Uireatening 
all  manner  of  infernal  devices,  he  left  me. 

*Much  obliged  to  you  for  the  warning,'  thought  I.  ''Almost  over — 
look  out  for  being  clean  over' — or  shut  up,  jny  valiant  ^slicer^  *Fix 
me '  —  ha !  ha !  ha! '  and  I  thought  it  was  a  rich  event  in  my  life,  when  it 
was  my  good  or  evil  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  Justin  Tinker,  Esq., 
Counsellor-at-Law,  Solicitor-in-Chancery,  and  Proctor-in- Admiralty,  eta, 
etc. 

Tinker  for  a  while  seemed  lost  to  the  Sheriff's  office.  He  had  either 
shunned  it  altogether,  or  had  modestly  retired  from  the  practice  of  the 
law,  seeing,  as  he  had  so  little  success  in  his  first  case,  that  there  was  but 
trifling  encouragement  to  one  who  had  commenced  so  sharp,  and  who 
had  been  dealt  with  so  bluntly. 

My  thoughts  as  to  his  absence  from  the  Sheriff's  office  were  specula- 
tive only.  Tinker  would  not  retire  from  a  field  where  so  many  honors 
were  to  be  won* — a  profession  wherein  he  had  indulged  the  hope  of  at- 
taining its  utmost  height  and  enjoying  its  proudest  honors.  His  was  a 
spirit  not  to  be  dashed  by  such  petty  failures  as  the  one  just  recited. 
No,  no ;  boldly  he  continued  his  practice ;  but  he  was  exceeding  careful 
that  the  rouc^h  edges  were  concealed,  and  thus  he  avoided  for  a  time  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  some  of  the  cunning  heads  of  the  law. 

I  said  that  Justin  seemed  lost  to  the  Sheriff's  office ;  the  seemed  ap- 

Cred  a  reality.  For,  as  fate  decreed,  his  speculations  in  the  law  were 
ught  to  a  stand-still  very  suddenly.  He  and  a  client  of  his  named 
Barnabas  Steevy  were  sued  in  an  action  of  trespass  de  bonis  asportatis, 
for  carrying  away  the  goods  belonging  to  a  'credulous  country-gentle- 
man' who  hither  came  to  dispose  of  his  produce,  consisting  of  pork,  but- 
ter, and  lard. 

The  writ  against  Justin  Tinker,  Esq.,  and  his  client,  Mr.  Barnabas 
Steevy,  was  duly  issued  and  placed  in  my  hands  for  service,  and  an 
order  endorsed  thereon  to  hold  the  defendants  to  bail,  each  in  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  dollars.  'Ah,  ha !'  exclaimed  I ;  'caught  at  last,  are  you, 
Mr.  Tinker  ?  We  '11  see  now  whether  you  'II  fix  me,  or  I  '11  fix  you.  You 
bade  me  'look  out,'  and  I'm  going  to  do  it,  and  ^r  you  too;  and  I'll 
engage  I  will  be  successful  —  that  is,  if  there  be  any  keenness  in  my 
vision.' 

But  I  little  dreamed  of  the  great  difficulty  I  had  to  encoimter  in  the 
search  for  this  limb  of  the  law.  My  writ  was  issued  in  an  action  com- 
menced in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  returnable  on  the  first  Monday 
of  May  then  next,  allowing  me  about  three  months,  to  effect  an  arrest. 
I  found  that  I  could  with  scarcely  any  trouble  take  Steevy,  but  my  chief 
hope  was  to  take  Tinker,  and  to  accomplish  that,  I  was  obliged  to  be 
very  careful  lest  he  should  gain  information  of  my  desire. 

Neither  Tinker  nor  Steevy  had  the  least  suspicion  that  there  was  a  writ 
against  them  in  my  hands.  Steevy  was  an  old  customer  of  mine,  he 
being  an  old  patron  to  my  office,  and  I  saw  him  almost  (jiaily,  and  could 
take  him  easily  and  without  the  least  trouble ;  but  I  wanted  to  take 
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Tinker  first,  and  then  all  would  be  right ;  not  so  I  thought,  if  Steevj 
was  the  first  prisoner.  I  looked  and  sought  for  Tinker  in  vain.  He  was 
not  at  his  ofifice  or  shop ;  and  then,  when  I  called  a^n,  his  office  or  shop 
was  not  where  it  was.  First  he  was  non  est^  and  second  and  last,  his 
office  was  no  where.  He  was  always  ^just  outy  and  never  *ju9t  t».'  I 
thought  perhaps  I  might  find  him  or  meet  with  him  in  the  street,  as  he 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  having  no  local  habitation,  but  I  was 
doomed  to  disappointment 

I  found  that  after  the  expiration  of  two  months  or  so  from  the  time  I 
received  the  writ,  and  Tinker  not  arrested,  that  I  would  have  to  change 
my  tactics ;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  to  make  a  bold  stroke,  which  I 
immediately  put  into  operation — and  that  was  to  arrest  Steevy  when  I 
saw  him  in  the  street,  without  having  the  capias  about  me.  This  op- 
portunity occurred  very  shortly  afterward,  when,  meeting  him,  I  accosted 
him  and  told  him  I  wanted  very  particular  and  good  bail  for  four  hun- 
dred dollars. 

'Bail  for  four  hundred  ?'  said  he  very  coolly. 

*Ay,  bail  for  four  hundred.' 

'Where's  the  writ,  Sheriff?' 

'At  the  office,'  I  answered. 

*  Go  with  me  to  my  attorney,  will  you  ? '  asked  he. 

'  Who  is  your  attorney  ? '  I  inquired,  affecting  ignorance. 

'Tinker,  Justin  Tinker;  you  know  him  very  well.  Sheriff — good  !  first- 
rate,  a'  n't  he  I  Let  me  go  for  him  ;  you  a'  n't  afraid  of  my  running 
away  I   I  will  come  straight  to  the  office  with  him.' 

'No,  Steevy,'  I  answer^ ;  'here's  my  assistant,  who  will  take  a  note  to 
him  if  you  desire  it,  but  I  can't  permit  you  to  go  for  him.  And  now,  upon 
second-thought,'  continued  I, '  there  must  be  something  wrong ;  you  say 
that  Tinker  is  your  attorney.  Why,  he  has  n't  been  in  the  city  for  some 
time,  has  he  ?  If  he  is  in  the  city,  I  have  not  seen  him.  You  must  be 
mistaken  :  there 's  doubt  and  mjrstery  about  this  whole  affair,  which  I 
do  n't  like,  and  I  think  I  '11  have  to  put  you  up.' 

'  Oh,  do  n't  do  that,'  cried  he  imploringly.  '  I  know  he  is  in  town  ;  I 
saw  him  yesterday,  and  am  to  meet  him  to^lay,  this  very  morning,  at  the 
Second  Ward  Hotel,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  and  if  you  feel  disposed  to  wait 
with  me  till  that  hour,  we  will  go  there  in  company.  Oh !  do  this  for  me,' 
cried  he  beseechingly  ;  '  let  me  advise  with  him,  and  for  Heaven's  sake 
do  n't  put  me  up !' 

'  Well,  well,  Steevy,  I'll  accommodate  you,'  said  I  carelessly,  'and  do 
as  you  request;  But  arc  you  sure  Tinker  will  be  there  as  you  say  ? 
Don't  deceive  me,  for  my  time  is  somewhat  valuable  this  morning.  Yet 
I  can  give  a  half  hour  or  so  to  you,  upon  the  certainty  of  your  meeting 
with  your  counsel.' 

'  I  am  sure  —  positive  he  '11  be  there.  I  have  very  particular  business 
with  him,  and  I  know  he  will  not  fail.' 

'If  that  be  so,'  said  I,  ' I  '11  go  with  you  at  once.'  I  proceeded  with 
™7  gudgeon,  and  with  him  entered  the  hotel  where  the  meeting  between 
them  wa^  to  take  place;  but  I  had  a  lingering  doubt  that  Justin  Tinker 
would  not  come.  We  waited  for  a  half  hour  or  so,  and  I  kept  Steevy 
with  me  during  the  time  so  close,  that  he  felt  very  much  like  to  the  cod- 
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dition  of  a  large  bait  on  a  hook  in  the  hand  of  a  practised  ander,  thrown 
after  a  forty-pound  bass — now  here,  now  reeled  up,  and  then  thrown 
there. 

'Drink,  Sheritf  ? '  said  he  to  me,  walking  up  to  the  bar  and  inviting 
me  to  partake  of  liquor  with  him. 

*  No,  I  never  do,'  replied  I. 

'  Take  a  seffar  then,*  continued  he. 

'  I  do  occasionally,  and  will  smoke  notr,  seeing  you  ofe  so  anxious  that 
I  should  join  you  in  some  refreshment.' 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  my  eye  turned  to  the  entrance-door  of 
the  hotel.  The  last  stroke  of  the  hour  told  upon  time,  and  its  sound, 
filling  the  ear  and  mind  for  an  instant,  then*  mingled  with  the  noises  of  a 
busy  world  outside,  and  died  away  for  ever.  The  door  opened,  and  Tinker 
entered ;  he  gazed  anxiously  around  until  his  eyes  met  the  form  of  his 
friend  and  client,  and  approaching  him,  inquired  of  him  the  cause  of  my 
being  there. 

Steevy  informed  him  of  his  arrest,  and  of  his  not  having  seen  the  writ, 
and  his  ignorance  at  whose  suit  he  was  arrested,  and  upon  what  cause 
of  action  ne  was  held.     I  expected  a  blast,  and  was  not  disappointed. 

'  Do  you  presume,'  bullied  forth  he,  addressing  me,  '  to  arrest  a  gentle- 
man without  exhibiting  your  writ ! ' 

*  Yes,'  I  replied  very  coolly,  *  I  presume  to  do  a  great  many  things,  but 
not  without  warrant.  I  presume  in  this  case  not  only  to  arrest  one  gen- 
tleman, but  two ;  and  you,  Mr.  Tinker,  are  the  second  one.  I  am  not 
compelled  to  show  my  writ  in  «cases  of  arrest,  and  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that,  after  a  vain  and  fruitless  search  of  two  months  or  so  for  a  sight  at 
your  face,  I  shall  now  have  the  extreme  felicity  of  putting  you  in  a  place 
where  I  can  find  you  whenever  I  want  to  see  you.  You  promised  to 
'  fix  me,'  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  you  are  the  party  *  in  a 
fix." 

He  stormed  and  swore  and  threatened,  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  he  saw 
it,  felt  it,  and  turning  to  Steevy,  said,  *  See  here:  it 's  unavailable  to  tiy  to 
get  bail  for  me ;  look  out  for  yourself ;  this  man,'  pointing  to  me,  *  is  ob- 
durate as  against  me.  I  am,  as  he  6Siys,fixedy  and  will  have  to  take  up 
lodgings  at  the  expense  of  the  county ;  so  take  care  of  yourself,  Steevy. 
For  a  long  time,'  continued  he,  lugubriously,  '  I  have  avoided  this  arrest, 
and  little  did  I  dream  that  from  this  day  I  would  be  at  the  county's  charge ; 
but  so  it  is:  and  as  I  am  a  quiet,  order-loving  citizen,  I  yield  to  the  power 
of  the  law,  and  submit  myself  a  prisoner-of-state.' 

I  escorted  the  twain  to  my  office,  and  lodging  Steevy  in  the  custody 
of  a  keeper  till  I  had  deposited  the  learned  and  honest  counsellor  in  the 
jail,  to  which  his  sharp  practices  entitled  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  pre- 
emptive right,  as  its  rightful  tenant,  I  soon  rejoined  Steevy,  who  wa« 
overjoyed  at  the  escape  he  made  from  being  visited  in  prison.  •  He  gave 
satisfactory  bail,  and  he  left  me  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  vouchsafKi  to 
him  for  the  present,  and  at  the  reversal  in  practice  of  the  old  fable  that 
a  good  dog  may  be  curtailed  of  his  liberty  if  he  is  found  in  bad  company. 

Tinker  became  a  county  chaise,  but  he  did  not  remain  long  in  that 
condition.  His  ingenuity  was  all  alive;  and  what  to  me  seemed  a  pun- 
ishment and  was  so  intended,  was  by  his  rare  genius  and  active  mind 
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turned  into  a  matter  of  great  pecuniary  concern  to  him.  He  was  at 
once,  almost  as  soon  as  bis  induction  to  the  jail,  and  as  soon  as  his  pro- 
fession was  known  to  the  other  prisoners,  made  and  elected  their  advo- 
cate-general. Outside,  his  clients  were  few ;  inside,  his  clients  were  a 
dozen  ;  and  the  system  of  plunder  which  he  intended  to  put  in  practice 
upon  this  squad,  filled  his  imagination  with  bright  visions  of  a  pocket- 
full  of  gold.  He  was  not  chargeable  with  the  rent  of  an  office  while 
here ;  and  why  could  he  not — as  he  had  clients  at  his  call,  and  having  the 
entire  sweep  of  the  corridor  or  hall  of  the  jail,  and  a  constant  commerce 
with  those  who  were  there,  and  those  who  were  daily  taken  there — open 
his  office  in  the  establishment  9  His  dreams  of  success  were  realized. 
He  was  in  full  blast  His  aim  was  first  to  possess  himself  of  all  the 
money  the  prisoners  had.  This  accomplished,  he  had  venr  little  trouble 
thereafter  to  get  them  discharged  either  under  the  ^  State  Insolvent  Law/ 
or  what  is  commonly  called  the  'fourteen-day  act'  By  this  proceeding 
he  lost  clients ;  still,  he  lost  them  only  when  they  were  not  worth  keeping. 
But  the  supply  was  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  and  Tinker  enjoyed  the  rare 
monopoly  of  a  bevy  of  well-lined  customers,  which,  like  fine  fish,  were  . 
caught  in  his  net  only  to  be  yielded  up  when  they  were  completely 
scaled,  or  when  the  scales  fell  from  their  eyes.  He  had  pursued  this 
system  for  about  a  month  or  so,  when  a  complaint  against  his  operations 
was  made  by  some  *  outside  barbarian'  lawyers,  that  he  was  interfering 
with  their  chances  of  trade,  and  a  representation  made  to  me  that  his 
arrangements  should  be  stopped  by  me.  My  answer  to  this  was,  that, 
'True,  I  was  his  custodian,  yet  I  could  not  stay  his  proceedings.  I 
could  not  discharge  him,  and  for  that  happy  event  they  must '  wait  a 
little  longer." 

Amid  the  complaints — general  as  they  appeared  to  me  —  against 
Tinker,  made  from  time  to  time,  was  one  from  the  jailer  that '  Tinker  was 
raising  the  Devil  among  the  prisoners ;  that  before  his  appearance  among 
them  they  could  be  kept  in  order ;  but  now  every  thing  went  topsy-tur- 
vey,  imd  he  couldn't  have  any  peace:  all  his  orders  were  disobeyed, 
and  he  laughed  at;  and  he  could  n't  stand  it,  and  he  wouldn't;  and  for 
his  security  of  peace  and  quiet,  he  told  the  prisoners  he  would  be  obliged 
to  lock  them  up  in  separate  cells.  And  what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Sherifif,  was 
Tinker's  reply  to  this  ?  Why,  he  told  me — yes,  he  told  me  that  that  was 
just  the  thing  he  wanted  ;  he  wanted  a  little  rest,  and  wished  quietness 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  he  bade  me  do  as  I  threatened.' 

*  Incorrigible  rascal ! '  said  I. 

'  But  I  did  n't  do  it,  because  that  would  be  punishing  them  for  his 
acts.' 

*  Why  do  n't  you  lock  him  up  then,  instead  f '  I  inquired. 

'I  threatened  to  do  that,'  he  answered,  'and  the  prisoners  remcmstrated, 
and  said  I  was  denying  them  the  benefit  of  counsel.' 

'.You  are  in  a  bad  strait,'  said  I ; '  but  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  wait 
for  relief  from  some  other  hand  than  mine.  How  long  has  this  fellow 
been  in  jail  I ' 

'  Nine  months.  Sir.' 

'There  ought  to  be  a  'jail-delivery'  very  soon,  then,'  I  observed.  '  Be 
patient,  Mr.  Thome,'  I  continued,  addressing  that  worthy ;  '  time  works 
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wpnders ;  and  I  hope,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  mine,  that  ve  will  be  rid 
of  him  very  shortly.' 

I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  conjecture  that  Tinker  would  be  released 
firom  custody.  The  attorney  in  the  suit  in  which  he  was  arrested,  find- 
ing that  all  his  hopes  failed  of  getting  a  settlement  with  him,  and  being 
pressed  in  connection  therewith  by  the  many  prayers  of  some  of  his 
younger  brother  lawyers  to  release  Justin,  he  consented  to  an  order  for 
his  discharge  from  prison.  Mr.  Thorne,  the  jailer,  waited  upon  me  im- 
mediately after  he  had  received  the  order  directing  the  discharge,  and 
with  a  sad  and  sorrowful  look,  misery  depicted  in  his  countenance,  said, 
addressing  me, '  It 's  no  use :  he  won't  go.' 

*  What 's  of  no  use  I    Who  won't  go  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Tinker  won't  go  out.  Sir.  He  says  that  he'  never  did  so  well :  he  has 
a  nice  office,  comfortable  quarters,  plenty  of  clients,  a  growing  and 
constantly-accumulating  business,  a  new  client  every  day  or  so,  and  he 
won't  go  out,  and  he  won't  leave  the  jail.' 

This  was  a  new  feature,  thought  I.  *  He  will  not  leave,  eh  !  is  that  bo, 
Mr.  Thorne?' 

*  It  is,  Sir,'  said  he  dolefully. 

^  Well,  we  '11  see,'  said  I,  a  little  pettishly  perhaps;  and  I  thought  it  was 
a  rare  thing  indeed,  if  a  sheriff  could  not  exercise  absolute  dominion  over 
the  county-jail ;  and  with  this  opinion  I  determined  to  proceed  to  the 
jail  and  exorcise  this  fiend  from  my  domain  forthwith,  notwithstanding 
his  avowed  determination  not  to  be  ousted.  I  arrived  at  the  prison,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  jailer  and  the  turnkey,  looked  around  among  the 
prisoners  for  Tinker.  I  could  not  designate  him  among  the  lot,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  call  on  the  jailer  to  show  him  to  me,  .which  he  did,  bat 
without  whose  assistance  it  would  have  been  next  to  an  impossibility.  I 
had  not  seen  Justin  since  the  day  *  I  put  him  up,'  and  he  had  during  that 
time  done  so  prosperous  a  business,  he  had  waxed  fat  and  be  come  a  very 
good-looking  fellow.  His  complexion,  by  reason  of  his  long  confinement, 
had  become  clear ;  he  had  allowed  his  beard,  whiskers,  and  moustaches 
to  grow,  and  altogether  I  was  astonished  at  liis  good  appearance.  No 
wonder  I  did  not  recognize  him  at  first.  'Tinker,'  said  I,  calling  to  him, 
'you  are  discharged  from  custody,  and  you  must  take  your  leave  at  once. 
I  understand  from  the  jailor  you  refuse  to  go :  is  it  so  ? ' 

'  I  do  n't  see  why  I  should,'  replied  he,  with  vast  assurance.  '  I  am 
very  well  contented  here.  I  've  had  plenty  of  business  since  I  have  been 
an  inmate  of  this  establishment ;  I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  clients,  and  why 
my  business  is  sought  to  be  broken  up,  I  can't  imagine.  If  you  eject  me, 
it  shall  be  a  forcible  ejectment,  and  then  I  will,'  continued  he,  'sue  you 
in  trespass,  or  trespass  on  the  case.' 

'  Case ! '  replied  I ;  *■  still  at  case-making,  eh ! ' 

'  Case  I'  thundered  he,  *yes,  *case ' — I  '11  make  a  *  case '  of  you.' 

'  Come,  none  of  your  threats ; '  and  I  took  him  by  the  arm,  aided  by 
the  jailer  and  the  turnkey,  and  showed  him  the  outside  of  the  jail. 

His  trespass  on  the  '  case '  and  forcible  ejectment  against  me  never 
eventuated.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  years ;  but  it  was  the  first  and  only 
event  of  the  kind  in  my  experience  that  a  man  once  in  jail  desired  to  be 
kept  in.     But  to  him  a  reasonable,  ay,  a  very  re»isonable  conclusion  ex- 
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hibited  itself/ inasmuch  as  he  fared  better  ^just  in*  than  'just  out'  I  have 
always  congi^tulated  myself  in  having  contributed  to  the  disappearance 
of  Justin  Tinker,  Esq.;  being  satisfied  in  a  double  enjoyment — one  in 
having  rid  the  profession  of  a  nuisance  in  the  way  of  mal-practice,  and 
the  other  (of  more  consequence^  in  having  rendered  a  service  to  those 
who  follow  after  me,  and  who,  like  myself^  may  be  engaged  in  the  public 
service. 


R      H 


▲W     ATTBUPT     At     A     HSW     U»«Mt. 


Boughs  of  the  willow-tree  o*er  me  are  bending  und  awaying; 
Waves  of  the  river  beneath  me  are  eporting  and  playing ; 
Waves  of  the  Btream  in  the  darkness  are  dipping  and  dancing ; 
Waves  of  the  stream  in  the  moon-light  are  gleaming  and  glancing, 
Striking  the  stones  at  mv  feet  with  a  silvery  ringing, 
Taning  their  voices  to  cnime  with  the  crickets'  shrill  singing : 
Washing  and  splashing,  thev  dart  down  the  river*s  dark  edgea^ 
Dashing  and  flashing,  now  m  and  now  out  of  the  sedges. 
Shadows  of  night»  hy  the  moon-beams  brought  into  being, 
0*er  the  green-sward  beside  me  are  flitting  and  fleeing ; 
Slowly  at  times  through  the  darkness  are  silently  stealing, 
Wildly  again  to  the  river-side  rapidly  reeling. 
Breezes  of  night,  in  the  boughs  of  the  willow-tree  blowing, 
Solemnly,  sweetly,  not  sadly,  are  sighing  and  soughing. 
Sentinel-stars  from  behind  the  barrier-hUls  are  creeping ; 
Over  them  all  her  watch  the  pale  moon  is  keening, 
Ruling  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  their  ebbing  ana  flowing  — 
Ruling  the  tides  of  my  bosom,  their  coming  and  going. 

Bright  is  your  glanc^  in  the  moon-light,  O  clear-running  water  I 
Brighter  the  enule  of  my  Mart,  the  miller^s  fair  daughter. 
Flashing  so  fastly,  your  waves  to  the  moon-beams  are  leaping ; 
Quicker  the  change  o'er  her  cheek,  as  she  dreams  in  her  sleeping. 
Liquidly  roll  they,  as  lightly  as  steps  of  a  fairy ; 
like,  but  more  liquid,  tne  sweet  summer  laugh  of  my  Mabt. 
Deeply  your  waters,  O  Spring  1  through  the  green  turf  are  welling, 
Clearly  and  deep  in  their  bed  of  bright  pebbles  are  swelling : 
Eye  of  the  earth  art  thou,  'neath  the  black  brows  of  the  billow ; 
Deeper  the  eje  of  my  love,  as  she  dreams  on  her  pillow. 
Dark  are  the  rushes  which  hang  where  your  still  water  creepeth ; 
Darker  the  lashes  which  lie  on  her  cheek  as  she  sleepeth. 
Sofl-,  O  ye  winds  I  in  the  ear  of  Night  is  vour  sighing ; 
Sweet  are  the  voices  of  Kight,  to  your  whispers  rep^ing : 
Softer  and  sweeter  the  voice  of  my  Mary,  and  dearer — 
Softest  and  sweetest  when  I  am  the  only  hearer. 

Moon-light,  and  star-light,  and  nighi-wind,  and  dear-running  water  — 
Faurer  than  all  is  my  Mart,  the  miller's  yonng  daughter! 

New-York.  TSpward  Wili,«t». 
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HE  L0T0S-EATER8. 

Galh  IB  tbe  life  of  the  mystic  band 

In  the  golden  realms  of  their  fairy 4and; 

Slowly  they  move  in  their  spirit  trance, 

An4  strange  is  the  gleam  of  their  bright  eyes'  glance ; 

Silent)  impassive,  they  glide  by  slow, 

With  step  as  soft  as  the  falling  snow. 
Soft  gleams  the  sun  through  the  mistv  air, 

And  calm  he  sinks  at  the  close  of  day ; 
Sweet  is  the  touch  of  the  breezes  fair, 

And  gentle  is  the  change  of  the  night's  decay. 

Peaceful  gleams  the  lotos-land, 

Where  the  white  sea-surf  beats  the  dark  sea-sand ; 

Where  the  liquid  waters  murmur  low, 

Winding  o'er  pebbly  beds  below. 

There  blooms  in  the  sunshine  dear  and  calm. 

The  mi^c  bud  of  the  lotos-palm, 

Whose  rustlings  righ  to  the  sad  wind's  ears 

The  tale  of  its  life  through  its  changing  years; 

Never  ceasing,  ever  sizhing, 

In  its  own  sad  music  dying. 

Faintly  sound  in  the  haunted  air 
The  notes  of  the  wood-sprites'  earnest  prayer ; 
Sweet  they  sing  in  a  fairy-voice. 
While  the  sigliing  breeze. 
And  the  bending  trees^ 
And  the  gently-flowing  streams  rejoice. 

• 
'  Come,'  they  sing,  *  to  our  dreamless  home, 
Where  the  bright-eyed  lotos-eaters  roam ; 
Here  glide  the  waters  slow 
From  their  native  hills  of  snow ; 
And  they  mimic  the  roaring  waves  of  ocean. 
As  they  gurgling  wind  with  a  wavy  motion. 
Kichest  here  are  the  lotos-paltns, 
And  darke.->t  the  shade  of  their  out-stretched  arms. 
Come  and  taste  of  the  lotos-palm ; 
Come  and  taste  of  the  spirit's  calm. 
That  soothes  to  rest  each  weary  heart, 
And  bids  the  shadows  of  grief  depart 
Sweet  is  the  bliss  of  the  dream  led  band ; 
Sweet  are  the  joys  of  our  favored  land : 
Human  potions  are  not  here, 
Love  nor  hate,  nor  hope  nor  fear.' 

Sweet  is  the  lotos-eater  s  life, 

Tliough  far  he  be  from  his  home  and  wife. 

He  himself  has  cut  all  the  ties  that  bound  him ; 

He  is  dead  to  those  who  were  once  around  him ; 

And  if  the  surges  of  memory  roll 

Through  the  Lethean  tides  that  sweep  his  soul. 

He  lives  and  walks  in  a  trance-like  sleep, 

And  he  hears  strange  voices  call  from  the  deep ; 

And  he  feels  sad  thoughts  neath  the  mourning  trees; 

And  he  hears  strange  words  in  the  sighing  breeze. 
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Soft  and  unformed  are  the  tales  they  tell, 
like  the  murmured  notes  of  the  sad  sea-shell, 
Which  ever  sighs  for  its  ooean-cayes, 
And  the  mellow  roar  of  its  ocean's  waves. 

If  again  he  sees  his  boyhood's  home, 
^         .Though  far  away  o'er  the  ocean-foam. 

He  looks,  with  a  calm  and  passionless  dread. 
On  the  resting-place  of  his  kindred  dead : 
He  marks  once  more  each  once-loyed  spot^ 
And  wonders  half  at  his  altered  lot 
But  naught  can  quicken  the  rose  when  dead. 
Or  tonch  the  life  whose  soul  has  fled : 

So  the  aimless  sport  of  the  billowy  sea 

Shall  the  lotos^ater's  emblem  be. 

Eyermore,  eyermore, 

By  that  silent,  haunted  shore. 

Shall  the  lotos-eater  stand 

By  the  surf-besprinkled  strand. 
Smoothly  his  life  shall  elide  alone, 
Like  the  wondrous  strams  of  a  fairy-song : 
Human  words  are  left  behind. 
And  he  heeds  but  the  words  of  the  changing  wind. 
As  he  yiews  the  sun  set  bright  in  the  west, 
Then,  ere  he  turns  to  his  wonted  rest, 
Softly  he  sings  through  the  darkening  air, 
*The  other  lands  of  earth  are  fair; 

But  eyermore 
WUl  we  dwell  on  the  lotos- shore.* 

CuBDtA. 


DANIEL      WEBSTER 


BT     BOW.      THOIfAa      J.      FATTKR0OM 


Or  all  the  nations,  what  one  can  claim  so  exalted  a  birth  as  our  own ! 
What  a  raj  of  pure  celestial  light  is  shed  around  its  origin,  seeming  the 
reflection  of  that  which  shone  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem !  Where  the 
prophetic  vision,  the  spirit  of  self-denial,  the  patient  endurance,  the  far- 
reaching  intelligence,  the  lofty  patriotism  and  unbending  virtue,  to  equal 
that  exhibited  first  by  the  Pilgrims,  then  by  our  Revolutionary  fathers, 
who,  when  hope  seemed  deserting  them  and  darkness  gloomed  upon 
their  pathway,  went  forth  undaunted  upon  their  destined  mission  through 
a  passage  of  fire  ?  Calm,  grand,  and  sublime,  they  trod  the  waters  of 
earthly  strife,  full  of  that  expansive  feith  which,  if  no  other  deliverance 
had  reached  them,  would  have  opened  out  for  them  a  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  across  the  wilderness,  over  Jordan  to  that  inheritance  of 
liberty  that  was  given  unto  them  to  possess.  Their  bright  example  rose, 
an  illumination  of  glory  that  will  shine  with  increasing  brilliancy  through' 
the  accumulating  dusk  of  ages,  lighting  up  the  dark  places  of  the  earm; 
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in  view  of  which,  and  the  fruits  of  its  reflections,  the  down-trodden  and 
oppressed  of  all  nations  through  succeeding  ages  will  take  hope  again. 
It  rises,  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness  high  and  lifted  up,  unto  which  the 
nation  in  its  darkest  hours  has  only  to  look,  imitate,  and  live.  England, 
our  once  cruel,  exacting  and  oppressive,  but  now  proud  and  doting  mother, 
little  thought,  when  driving  the  colonies  to  rebellion,  that  they  would 
spring  so  soon,  united,  undaunted,  and  full-armed,  to  the* fray;  defying 
her  giant  power,  striking  off  tiie  chains  which  she  had  forged  for  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  declaring  themselves  for  ever  free :  presenting  a 
spectacle  of  heroism  and  moral  grandeur  in  the  fiery  trials  through  which 
they  passed,  destined  in  its  influence  to  confer  inestimable  blessings,  that 
shall  tell  for  good  on  the  nation's  as  well  as  the  world's  great  future, 
rather  than  part  with  which,  the  true  descendants  and  kindred  spirits 
of  this  and  every  other  generation  of  that  heroic  race  would  encounter 
the  perils  of  a  hundred  Kevolutions. 

Of  all  the  distinguished  actors  in  that  great  drama — an  immortal  an- 
cestry of  which  we  may  well  be  proud — not  one  remains.  Each,  at  the 
appointed  time  when  their  labors  of  patriotism  were  over,  full  of  years 
and  honors,  *  rested  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.* 
They  are  now  numbered  with  the  mighty  dead.  And  those  too  who 
inherited  their  fallen  mantle,  ^joined  the  innumerable  caravan  that  moved 
to  the  pale  realm  of  shade.'  Of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  that  knew  them  best,  and  comprehended  their  great 
actions,  and  that  have  done  most  to  present  to  our  view  the  fiery  trials 
through  which  they  passed,  drawing  aside  the  curtain  and  unveiling 
them  to  us  in  the  freshness  of  life,  that  we  might  see  them  in  their  rob^ 
of  immortal  dignity,  and  *know  them  as  they  were  known,'  not  one 
remains.  But  yesterday  the  most  gifted  and  the  mightiest  of  that  con- 
secrated band  passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  time. 

Daniel  Webster,  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  the  great  statesman,  the 
mighty  instrument  in  forming  and  defending  the  institutions  of  the 
American  Republic ;  possessing  a  comprehensive  mind  and  grasp  of  in- 
tellect that  has  no  parallel  among  the  present  generation  of  men,  is  no 
more.  In  his  death  the  country  has  met  with  an  irreparable  loss.  He 
had  passed  through  the  golden  age  of  the  Republic,  and  was  the  intel- 
lectual glory  of  it  No  man,  living  or  dead,  was  ever  a  more  perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  English  language.  He  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  world 
of  prose  as  Shakspeare  in  that  of  poetry.  His  greatest  intellectual  tri- 
umphs were  obtained  in  the  forum  and  on  the  arena  of  senatorial  debate. 
His  orations  at  Plymouth  Rock,  laying  the  comer-stone  of  Bunker-Hill 
Monument,  and  his  eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. In  the  late  Greek  Revolution,  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  with 
that  of  his  great  compatriot.  Clay,  shot  in  trumpet-tones  across  the  broad 
and  deep  Atlantic,  seeming  that  of  Demosthenes,  awakened  and  invigorated 
from  the  slumber  of  ages :  at  its  echoings  the  spirit  of  Leonidas  revived, 
and  those  down-trodden  children  of  oppression  sprung  full-armed  to  the 
fray,  wrapping  Morea's  hills  once  again  in  fire.  When  the  dark  cloud  of 
nullification  hung  over  the  land,  with  its  thunders,  its  lightnings  and  tern* 
pest,  lashing  the  angry  billows  into  fury,  with  a  sovereign  State  in  arms, 
threatening  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  in  view  of  which  stout  hearts  M- 
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tered  and  atrong  arms  trembled,  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay,  as  if  com- 
missioned from  on  high  to  guard  the  Union,  mounted  the  whirlwind  and 
controlled  the  storm ;  saying  to  the  angry  tempest,  ^  Peace,  be  still ! ' 
sending  the  States  once  more,  under  a  common  convoy,  down  the  stream 
of  time,  upon  untroubled  waters,  bearing  alofl  and  waving  gallantly  in 
every  wind  under  heaven,  the  ensigns  of  the  Republic,  the  star-span- 
gled banner,  with  no  star  extinguishol,  nor  a  single  stripe  effaced.  More 
recently,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery-question,  awakening  the  jealousy  of 
the  South,  was  rocking  the  Union  to  such  a  degree  that  patriotic  and 
intelligent  minds  regarded  its  stability  again  in  danger ;  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Clay,  the  two  great  champions  of  liberty,  believing  that  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  de- 
pended the  realization  of  all  our  fond  hopes ;  that  they  were  the  tree  of 
Hfe  whose  extended  branches  bore  the  only  fruit  capable  of  perpetuating 
freedom,  healing  and  enfranchising  the  nations;  guarded  it  with  their 
eloquence  as  with  a  two-edged  sword  that  cleaved  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  standing  as  firm  as  the  everlasting  mountains  in  its  defence, 
whose  adamantine  foundations  meet  and  roll  back  the  advancing  waves. 
But  Mr.  Webster's  impromptu  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
the  great  debate  upon  the  Foote  Resolutions  in  the  winter  of  1830,  in 
the  American  Senate,  which  involved  the  principles  of  nullification,  ex- 
hibited more  than  any  single  effort  the  majesty  of  his  mighty,  compre- 
hensive, and  resistless  powers  of  mind.  Mr.  Hayne,  the  great  Carolinian 
had  made  a  masterly,  and  what  was  regarded  an  unanswerable  speech 
of  great  power  and  eloquence,  assailing  Massachusetts,  New-England,  the 
North,  and  Northern  patriotism,  occupying  near  two  days,  and  which 
closed  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  he  spoke.  Who  was  to 
answer  the  great  Senator  ?  Northern  patriotism  had  been  assailed  by  a 
mighty  hana,  and  Northern  pride  and  honor  wounded  in  a  tender  spot. 
Who  was  to  defend  it  ?  It  was  openly  declared  that  no  one  was  equal 
to  the  task.  Mr.  Webster  was  observed,  when  Mr.  Hayne  was  speaking, 
taking  notes,  (he  had  been  called  upon  by  Northern  members  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Hayne  in  the  same  debate  a  few  days  previous,  and  had  done  so,)  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  him  as  the  champion  of  the  North.  He  was 
engaged  at  the  same  time  in  arguing  an  important  case  before  the  Supreme 
Cojirt,  and  found  it  difficult  to  remain  in  the  Senate  while  Mr.  Hayne  was 
speaking.  A  single  night  only  was  left  him  to  prepare  for  reply,  through 
which  he  says  he  slept  soundly.  The  Senate  convened  the  next  day ; 
the  surrounding  galleries,  the  stair-ways,  and  every  passage,  nook,  and 
comer,  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Much  of  the  beauty  and  intellect  of 
the  land  was  there.  Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army  in  uniform.  For- 
eign Ambassadors,  Members  of  the  other  House,  ^which  was  nearly  de- 
serted,) venerable  matrons,  and  ladies  with  rosy  cneeks,  sparkling  eyes, 
gorgeous  robes,  nodding  plumes  and  gay  bonnets,  adorned  the  galleries 
and  mingled  on  the  floor  with  grave  Senators,  imparting  elegance  and 
beauty  to  the  scene.  Mr.  Webster  rose  in  his  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
imposing  scene  ;  and  surrounded  by  that  brilliant  throng,  with  every  eye 
gazing  upon  him,  he  commenced  a  reply  in  a  low  and  subdued  tone, 
which  appeared  like  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder.  The  eloquent 
exordium  fixed  the  attention  of  every  one.    As  he  proceeded,  he  warmed 
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with  his  subject ;  his  form  dilated ;  his  gestures  were  majestic,  adding 
double  force  to  every  sentence.  When,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  who,  in 
reference  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  hb  connection  with  Mr.  Clay, 
asked  if  it  was  the  *  ghost  of  the  coalition,  the  murdered  coalition,  which, 
like  Banquo's,  rose  and  haunted  him  ;'  he  gave  the  correct  reading  of 
Shakspeare,  and  said  the  allusion  was  unworthy  of  the  Senator ;  no 
man  of  common  information  believed  a  syllable  of  the  charge ;  tiiat  it 
had  no  application  in  this  case;  'that  it  was  not  the  friends,  but  the 
enemies  of  Banquo,  at  whose  bidding  the  spirit  would  not  down.'  'It  was 
at  those  who  began  with  caresses  and  ended  with  foul  and  treacherous 
murder,  that  the  gory  locks  were  shaken.'  Even-handed  justice  com- 
mended the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  lips.  He  became  excited ;  his  coun- 
tenance brightened ;  a  ray  of  intellectual  light  played  around  it ;  his  eyes 
flashed  fire.  The  audience  caught  the  inspiration,  and  every  nerve  was 
strung  to  the  utmost  tension.  The  stillness  of  death  prevailed  in  the 
Senate-chamber,  broken  only  by  those  gasping  for  breath  at  the  close  of 
some  of  his  magnificent  and  thrilling  sentences,  which  fell  with  the  force  of 
deep-mouthed  thunder  upon  the  astonished  ear — sometimes  in  a  vein  of 
sarcasm  as  cutting  as  a  two-edged  sword,  then  in  a  train  of  ailment  that 
was  convincing,  uttered  in  the  loftiest  strain  of  eloquence,  carrying  with 
it  the  painful  reflection  that  there  was  death  to  his  adversary  in  eveiy 
blow.  When,  in  a  manner  more  subdued,  with  his  bosom  still  heaving 
as  if  inspired  with  intense  thought,  he  appeared  the  image  of  stem  ma- 
jesty, with  his  eyes  rolling  back  in  their  sockets,  as  if  surveying  with  his 
mental  vision  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  from  whence  he  drew  argu- 
ments which  fell  at  first  from  his  lips  like  the  low  murmuring  of  distant, 
troubled  waters,  swelling  in  volume  as  he  proceeded,  like  5ie  majestic 
gathering  roar  of  the  advancing  flood ;  with  his  noble  form  rising  and 
bending  forward,  his  eyes  fixed  and  flashing  fire  as  he  gazed  intensely 
upon  his  adversary ;  with  his  arm  uplifted  as  if  grasping  every  argu- 
ment, then  hurling  them  with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt  against,  and 
subverting  with  them  every  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Hayne.  It  was  a 
war  of  the  giants,  where  mind  grapples  with  mmd  in  the  noblest  of  all 
conflicts,  the  intellectual  fight  Every  step  seemed  the  tread  of  an  ele- 
phant Mr.  Hayne  had  spread  a  drag-net  over  the  land,  gathering  false 
accusations  against  the  North  in  *  musty  pamphlets,  abolition  lecturts,' 
and  every  form  of  scurrility,  which  were  scattered  to  the  wind  in  the 
light  of  truthful  history.  When  Mr.  Webster  spoke  of  the  sacrifices,  the 
devotion,  the  patriotism,  and  mutual  confidence  existing  between  Massa- 
chusetts and  Carolina,  when,  side  by  side  in  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, Washington  rested  his  great  arm  upon  them,  and  took  counsel 
from  them ;  lamenting  that  petty  jealousies  and  local  prejudices  should 
mar  that  good  understanding,  he  said  of  Carolina, '  I  claim  part  of  the 
honor ;  I  partake  in  the  pride  of  her  great  names ;  I  claim  them  for  coun- 
trymen, one  and  all :  the  Lawrences,  the  Rutiedges,  the  Pinkneys,  the 
Sumpters  and  Marions — Americans  all,  whose  fame  is  no  more  to  be 
hemmed  in  by  State  lines  than  their  talents  and  patriotism  are  capable 
of  being  circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits.'  '  In  their  day 
and  generation  they  served  and  honored  the  country,  the  whole  country.' 
Sooner  than  detract  one  iota  from  their  just  renown,  he  would  rather  his 
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ann  should  M  palsied  at  his  side,  and  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  '  I  shall  enter,'  he  said, '  upon  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts, 
There  she  is :  she  needs  none.  There  she  is :  behold  her  and  judge  for 
yourselves.  There  is  her  history :  the  world  knows  it  by  heart  The 
past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington, 
and  Bunker-Hill,  and  there  they  will  remain  for  ever.  The  bones  pf  her 
sons,  falling  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence,  now  lie  mingling  with 
the  soil  of  every  State  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  there  they  will  remain 
for  ever.  And,  Sir^  where  American  liberty  first  raised  its  voice,  and  where 
its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives  in  the  stren^h 
of  its  manhood,  and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion 
shall  wound  it ;  if  party  strife  and  bhnd  ambition  shall  hawk  at  it ;  if  folly 
and  madness,  if  uneasiness  under  salutary  restraint,  shall  succeed  in  sep- 
arating it  fjx>m  that  Union  by  which  alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it 
will  stand  in  the  end  beside  the  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked ; 
it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  m&y  still  retain,  over 
the  friends  who  gathered  around  it ;  and  it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must, 
amid  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own  glory,  on  the  very  spot  of  its 
origin.'  At  the  revelation  of  this  sublime  conception,  patriot  bosoms  rose 
and  fell,  and  strong  men  wept  like  children. 

Every  argument  of  Mr.  Hayne  was  made  to  roll  back  upon  him  with  all 
the  resistless  force  of  a  numerous,  badly-defeated,  and  frightened  advance- 
guard,  upon  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Every  out-work  had  fallen 
before  an  intellectual  battery  more  potent  than  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes, which  Philip  of  Macedon  declared  more  powerful  than  machines 
of  war  and  battering-rams,  that  he  with  the  united  armies  of  Greece 
could  not  resist  A^d  the  American  Hercules  advanced  upon  the  lofty 
and  well-proportioned  temple  reared  with  care  by  Mr.  Hayne,  and  with 
the  arm  of  a  Samson  hurled  its  ponderous  pillars  from  their  firm  foun- 
dation, and  they  fell  promiscuously  around  him,  bringing  down  the  mighty 
fisibric  which  cost  years  of  toil  to  rear,  and  which  crumbled,  like  the  walls 
of  Jericho,  with  a  crash,  burying  beneath  the  ruins  the  ideal  creations  of 
the  noble  architect : 

'Thb  engineer  that  places  the  last  stone  in' his  sea-boilt  tower, 
That  cost  him  years  and  years  of  toil  to  rear  ; 

Bmiling  vpon  it,  bade  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  roar  and  whistie  now— 
Bo  in  a  night  beheld  the  tempest  sporting  in  its  place  *  — 

stood  aghast,  as  Mr.  Hayne  and  his  friends  did  at  the  entire  overthrow 
of  their  cherished  theory. 

The  victory  was  perfect.  At  the  close  of  the  magnificent  peroration, 
those  who  had  been  enchained  for  hours  by  an  eloquence  as  resistless  as 
the  voice  of  blood,  were  still  held  spell-bound,  as  if  in  rapt  contem- 
plation of  some  heavenly  vision,  with  tearful  eyes,  and  bosoms  heaving 
with  the  inspirations  of  patriotic  joy.  The  North  was  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated. No  victor  at  the  head  of  his  vanquishing  legions  had  ever 
achieved  a  more  signal  triumph.  The  glad  tidings  spretui  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  thrilling  and  electrifying  the  nation,  and  Mr.  Webster  stood 
before  the  world  in  a  crown  of  intellectual  glory.  Those  who  have  not 
read  that  speech,  should  do  so.  They  will  find  passages  in  it  that  will 
inspire  them  with  a  thrill  of  intellectual  and  patriotic  joy.    As  a  specimen 
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of  unpremeditated  senatorial  eloquence,  exhibiting  great  and  comprehen* 
sive  power9  of  mind,  that  seem  god*like,  it  baa  no  equal. 

Mr.  Webster  bore  about  him  the  stamp  of  an  intellectual  king.  Wha^ 
ever  he  went,  he  was  regarded  the  first  among  men.  The  writer  met  him 
a  few  years  since  in  London,  where,  in  the  Senate-chamber  and  among 
the  fii^t  intellects  of  the  world,  he  was  the  most  noticed  and  marked  man. 
No  American  has  ever  met  with  a  more  flattering  reception  there.  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Melbourne,  the  then  Prime-Minister, 
and  all  the  most  distinguished  nobility,  paid  him  marked  attention.  He 
spent  several  days  at  Kensington-palace,  with  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
Queen's  uncle,  and  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  brothers  of  George  the 
Fourth.  Every  moment  was  occupied ;  even  his  morning-hours  were 
devoted  to  private  festivity.  He  was  every  where  a  welcome  and  invited 
guest  On  different  occasions,  when  calling  upon  him  at  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found  him  going  out  to  breakfast  with  some 
distinguished  Englishman.  His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  London 
populace  understcNod  and  appreciated  his  greatness.  The  beauties  of  Dan- 
iel Webster  were  every  where  placarded  in  the  shop-windows.  Such  was 
his  presence,  commanding  person,  and  large  head,  with  its  extraordinary 
developments,  that  in  passing  through  the  streets  he  commanded  marked 
attention ;  even  the  streetrlaborers  regarded  him  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration. 

Intellectually  great ;  great  and  distinguished  in  all  the  high  positions 
he  filled ;  endowing  and  imparting  additional  lustre  without  ostentation  to 
the  most  exalted  stations  known  among  men,  yet  simple  and  child-like  in 
his  intercourse  with  them ;  never  manifesting  by  his  actions  that  he  was 
any  thing  more  than  one  of  the  humblest  of  Uiem,  the  least  of  whom  were 
placed  as  much  at  home  and  at  ease  with  him  as  if  in  company  of  an 
equal,  and  sometimes  unconscious  of  his  superiority  until,  by  the  unaf- 
fected flashes  of  his  intellect,  they  were  made  sensible  of  the  brilliancy 
of  his  genius,  of  the  fountain  of  knowledge  welling  up  in  him,  overflow- 
ing and  beautifying  the  arguments  with  which  he  unfolded  with  clear- 
ness the  mysteries  of  every  subject  he  undertook  to  grasp.  Viewing  the 
matter  under  consideration  from  a  variety  of  points,  as  he  analyzed  it ; 
fortifying  his  positions  by  a  chain  of  argument  that  was  resistless ;  present- 
ing new  views,  true  to  nature,  expressed  in  language  so  simple^  as  he  cleared 
up  that  which  seemed  obscure ;  causing  you  to  wonder  that  you  had  not 
comprehended  the  subject  before. 

He  had  his  faults :  they  were  few  compared  with  his  many  virtues, 
and  are  buried  with  him ;  while  his  exalted  patriotism,  his  good  deeds, 
and  the  reflection  of  his  mighty  intellect,  will  clothe  his  memory  in  pen- 
petual  green.  No  position,  exaltation  of  intellect,  nor  earthly  power  could 
shield  him  from  the  great  destroyer.  Full  of  years,  in  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness,  with  his  armor  on,  and  crowned  with  honors,  he  obeyed  the 
call ;  '  approaching  his  end,  soothed  and  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust, 
like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him,  and  Kes  down 
to  pleasant  dreams.' 

What  a  sublime  reflection,  that  in  the  *  wreck  of  matter  and  crush  of 
worlds,'  the  immortal  mind  survives !  Man  may,  as  he  does,  fall  like  the 
leaves  of  autumn.    The  tall  oak,  that  has  withstood  the  storms  of  a  thou- 
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sand  winters,  falls  to  the  earth  and  decays.  The  lofty  temple  that  has 
reared  its  glittering  dome  on  high  for  ages,  crumbles.  The  volcano  ex- 
plodes the  primitive  foundations  of  the  everlasting  mountains,  and  they 
sink  into  annihilation.  Cities  and  empires  rise  and  falK  *  Earth  may  die ; 
its  habitants  may  exclaim,  Earth  is  passing  ayvay  ;  its  requiem  may  ring 
around  heaven's  ramparts,  .stir  the  thornless  rose  in  heaven's  arbor,  and 
shake  the  very  drapery  around  the  throne  of  God ; '  *  but  intellect  sur- 
vives ;'  and  Mr.  Webster,  with  the  millions  of  imperishable  mind,  exalted 
and  in  a  new  and  nobler  form,  will  yet  witness  from  the  observatory  of 
Infinity  the  going  out  of  the  great  light  of  nature,  and  read  thy  epitaph 
upon  thy  tomb-stone,  that  thou  too  hast  fallen,  O  Death  !  In  the  spirit 
of  his  own  magnificent  conception  applied  to  Adams  and  Jefferson,  his 
disembodied  spirit  has  gone  to  join  our  WASHiNoroy,  and  those  other 
stars  that  revolve  around  their  common  centre  in  the  clear  upper  sky ; 
where  may  he,  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Pitt, 
and  our  own  illustrious  Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  and  Henry  Clay,  like  the 
far-off  evening-star,  that  brightens  with  the  increasing  darkness  of  the 
night,  continue  to  shine  brighter  and  brighter  through  the  added  dusk  of 
each  succeeding  year,  until  time  shall  be  no  more  I  And  may  this,  and 
every  other  generation  of  this  fair  land,  be  permitted  to  walk  the  course 
of  time  in  the  fulness  of  their  reflected  light ! 


Y    . 


GoinE  from  thA  hearts  that  love  her 
Gone  from  her  home  away ; 

Gone  in  her  childish  beauty, 
Little  Amnub  May. 

Gone  like  the  moon-light's  glimmer 
From  off  the  ripplinc  stream  ; 

Gon^like  the  joyous  pictures 
Of  childhood's  glowing  dream. 

Gone  as  the  flowers  of  tearful  spring  * 
Gone  as  the  dew  at  morn ; 

Gone  like  the  songs  of  summer-birds 
Fled  as  the  stars  at  dawn. 

Bat  in  a  land  of  beauty, 
Of  never-fading  flowers, 

Where  care  and  sorrow  come  not^ 
(A  holier  clime  than  ours,) 

She  dwelleth  now,  and  kneeleth 

Beside  the  throne  of  God, 
In  praise  to  Hiu  who  raiseth 
The  spirit  from  the  sod. 
VOL.    XLI.  35' 
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THE        STORMY         PKTRXL 


*T  WAS  when  in  the  morning 

The  rainbow  gave  warning 
To  the  sailors  that  traversed  the  wud  raging  sea» 

That  the  music  was  heard 

Of  this  stormy  bird 
Afl  she  skimmed  o'er  the  mountain-wave  free. 


T  was  a  strange,  wild  thing, 

With  a  motionless  wing, 
That  touched  neither  ocean  nor  air  as  it  flew ; 

But  ever  pursued, 

With  its  pliantom  brood, 
The  white-winged  ship  and  its  dauntless  crew. 


I  had  watched  her  flight 

At  the  noon  of  night, 
And  wept  for  this  bird  of  the  tireless  wing, 

That  hath  no  rest 

On  the  heaving  breast 
Of  the  sea,  with  its  ceaseless  swing ! 


And  she  hath  no  home 

But  the  snow-white  foam, 
rhis  wanderer  out  on  the  wild,  deep  sea, 

Where  her  chosen  nest 

Is  the  billow's  crest, 
When  the  storm  pipes  loud  in  his  ocean  glee  1 


It  is  said  of  this  bird 
That  her  wailing  is  heard 

When  the  mariner  sinks  to  his  final  rest ; 
And  she  glides  away 
O'er  the  darkling  spray  * 

When  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  far  bleak  west 

vx 

That  her  wings  are  kissed 

By  the  morning  mist, 
When  the  sun  comes  up  from  his  ocean  stream. 

And  she  bathes  anew 

In  the  bright  foam-dew. 
When  the  day  dissolves  with  his  parting  beam : 

Tll. 

That  there  is  no  rest 

On  the  ocean's  breast 
For  this  storm-loved  bird  of  the  wailing  night, 

That  o'er  the  sea 

Flies  ceaselessly. 
Like  the  parting  wind  in  its  pathless  flight! 
WoMkeaka,  Wis.,  March,  1853. 
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BBIHO    TBS    OBSXBVATZON8    AT    BOMB    AMD  ^ABROAD     07    DIVBR8    IIBMBBIW     OV 
THE    FODOB    7AUILT 


maV9>«BB   IVTO  WMTIMO  BT  TOUT  rOSSif. 


OBArTIH     HtllSTBBMTa. 

WASH.    pnnaE    and    friends. 
TxLL  me  with  whotn  you  UTe,  and  I  will  teU  yoa  wlio  you  are.'    spami«u  Phuvbub 

Our  good  coiisin  Washington  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  must  go 
back  to  Paris  to  find  bim.  He  is  luxuriating  in  the  way  tliat  most 
very  young  Americans  are  apt  to  luxuriate  in  the  gay  capital.  It  is  an 
odd  truth,  but  confirmed  by  very  much  out-of-the-way  observation  of  my 
own,  that  if  you  put  a  young  New-Yorker  in  the  road  to  the  D — 1,  he 
will  gallop  there  faster  than  any  youngster  of  any  nation  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe.  The  old  adage  of  the  beggar  on  horse-back  will  occur  to 
the  erudite  reader;  yet  it  is  not,  as  Wash,  could  say  in  la  belle  langue, 
apropos  :  for  a  beggar  is  not  often  on  horse-back ;  but  a  travelling  New- 
York  youngster  is  rarely  pursuing  his  journey  in  any  other  direction 
than  that  which  I  have  suggested. 

Those  elegant  young  gentlemen  who  introduce  the  fashions  for  shirt- 
collars,  small  pantaloons,  charms,  short  canes,  schottisch,  or  mdtineeSy 
are  not,  in  a  general  way,  veiy  robust  of  brain :  the  atmosphere  of  Paris 
is  almost  uniformly  fatal  to  those  who  are  not  robust  in  that  organ.  The 
ladies  must  explain  why  it  is  that  such  feebleness  in  our  city  scions  is 
becoming  common.  It  is  my  opinion — whatever  Mr.  Theodore  Parker 
or  Miss  Abby  Folsom  may  say — that  ladies,  young  and  old,  are  much 
more  accountable  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  our  thriving  boys, 
than  they  are  for  slavery,  or  a  low  tariff.  Under  the  present  hop-and- 
skip  aspect  of  the  town  society,  it  is  certain  that  strong-minded  ladies 
content  themselves  with  a  side-view,  and  do  not  take  an  active  part  in 
the  entertainment  of  such  young  gentlemen  as  my  cousin  Wash.  Fudge. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  young  gentlemen  alluded  to  grow  up  in 
the  bosom  of  a  large  family  of  nimble  and  anxious  young  ladies,  ver}' 
similar  in  their  qualifications  to  ihe  ambitious  Wilhelmina.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  they  riot  here ;  and  even  maintain  a  preponderance  in 
the  social  scale  which  it  would  seem  rash  to  expect  from  them  under  any 
circumstances. 

With  such  antecedents,  I  think  it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  utterly 
weak  such  gentlemen  prove  when  transferred  to  the  society  of  those 
ladies  entreprenantea  of  the  Parisian  ball-room,  and  to  the  courtesies  of 
the  masked  fdtes.  If  even  a  strong  man,  of  h^althy,  country  energy, 
and  practical  mental  development,  has  been  known  to  yield,  what  could 
be  hoped  of  a  young  gentleman  reared  above  Bleecker-street,  and  a  star 
at  matinkn  danaanUs  f 
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•  Alas,  for  the  good  old  Dutch  days  (I  was  young  then)  when  a  boy 
was  nurtured  by  the  good  old  Dutch  mammas  in  some  sort  of  manliness ; 
when  a  little  of  the  Spartan  hardihood  and  good  sense  dwelt  even  in  the 
blaze  of  wealtli ;  and  when  the  scions  of  the  old  stock  were  not  wilted, 
as  they  are  now-a-days,  into  shadowy  vestiges  of  men,  with  no  trace  of 
the  masculine  character  about  them,  except  their  names  and  their  boots. 
Poor,  weak  young  gentlemen ;  and  my  poor  cousin  Washington,  my 
heart  bleeds  for  youT 

And  so  would  his  mother's,  and  even  his  papa's,  the  stout  Solomon's, 
if  he  had  known  of  his  sad  losses  in  the  saloon  of  the  pretty,  but  middle-, 
aged  Countess  de  Guerlin.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  greatly 
mitigated  the  old  gentleman's  pity  to  have  witnessed  the  ravishing  ten- 
derness which  the  Gueelin  did  certainly  show  to  the  Fudge  heir. 
Nothing  so  touches  the  heart  of  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land  as  this  tender 
kind  of  sympathy. 

^Oh,  mon  petit,  said  the  charming  countess,  'I  like  you  so  much! 
and  that  odious  colonel,  who  has  won  your  money,  I  detest  him  ;  il  est 
manstre  !  But,  my  dear,  it  will  turn  better,  I  feel  ver'  sure.  Cou-rage, 
Vashy  ! ' 

And  the  three  thousand  already  mentioned  are  not  all.  Indeed,  a 
sight-draft  (which  my  uncle  Solomon  abominates)  is  on  its  way  for 
double  the  amount.  And  the  little  suppers  —  charming  affairs  —  are 
more  and  more  frequent ;  and  so  are  the  drives  in  the  pleasant  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

Once  or  twice  it  does  occur  even  to  the  darkened  mind  of  Wash. 
Fudge,  that  it  might  possibly  be  better  to  forswear  high  society,  live 
quietly,  and  observe  a  little  more  attentively  what  might  be  worth  ob- 
serving in  so  extended  a  tract  of  country  as  Europe.  Once  or  twice,  I 
say,  this  does  occur,  with  a  winning  fancy  of  some  definite  object  in  life,  • 
more  than  looking  on,  or  dancing,  or  losing  money  at  *  6cart^ ; '  but  it 
is  a  shadowy  fancy ;  the  straggling  remnant  of  some  marine  sugges- 
tion, or  fragment  of  a  sermon ;  and  has  none  of  the  vitality  about  it 
which  belongs  to  the  graceful  speech  of  the  Guerlin. 

Moreover,  the  mamma,  Mrs.  Phcebe,'  riding  in  her  claret  coach,  is  she 
not  spending  years  in  just  such  conquest  of  brilliant  connection  as  the 
hopeful  Washington  has  leaped  upon  at  a  bound?  Is  not  our  lively 
boy  dutifully  pursuing  the  bent  of  his  early  impressions  ?  And  the  ad- 
vices in  the  occasional  letters  of  the  mamma  do  not  offer  any  very  firm 
stand-point  for  a  new  course  of  life.  Therefore  he  slips  on  in  his  Gi  er- 
LiN  coupe,  with  very  much  the  same  quietude  of  conscience  with  which 
the  stout  woman,  my  Aunt  Phcebe,  prosecutes  her  daily  drives  with  the 
angelic  Wilhelmina,  amid  the  delightful  scenery  of  human  vanities. 

But  there  are  roughnesses  even  in  the  soft  paths  of  life ;  and  to  antici- 
pate them  is  almost  a  conquest.  Mrs.  Fudge  will  find  it  so.  Wash. 
Fudge  has  found  it  so. 

The  draft  for  five  thousand  being  on  its  way,  Wash.,  charmed  with 
the  Guerlin  still,  continues  to  lend  the  attraction  of  his  presence  to  the 
petit  soupers  in  the  Bue  de  Helder,  The  old  gentleman  in  the'white 
moustache  is  unfailing ;  and  the  colonel,  the  monster,  presumes  also  to 
be  present,  and  to  play  unfiinchingly  at  *  ecarii^    It  is  in  strong  evidence 
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of  the  disinterestediit'8S  of  the  countesfl,  that  she  has  never  received  from 
Mr.  Fudge  the  amount  of  her  private  earnings;  she  has,  indeed,  trans- 
ferred a  few  of  his  sonvenirs  of  indebtedness  to  the  gentleman  of  the 
white  moustache ;  but  Washington  feels  bold  and  grateful ;  he  playfully 
provokes,  upon  a  certain  evening,  very  large  bettings  with  the  countess, 
and  loses.  The  delicious  supper  and  the  excitement  of  the  evening 
drive  the  matter  out  of  his  mind.  Indeed,  it  might  have  escaped  him 
wholly,  if  the  colonel  had  not  called  upon  him  a  few  days  after,  and 
urged,  in  his  blandest  manner,  that  he,  Wash.  Fudge,  should  cancel  that 
ilittle  debt  to  the  countess. 

Washington  is  surprised.    He  will  call  on  madame. 

^Pardon  ;  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  engaged  to^ay.' 

Mr.  Fudge  cannot  act  in  the  matter  without  authority  from  the 
countess. 

Mr.  Fudge  may  relieve  himself  of  all  anxiety,  since  Madame  la  Com- 
tesse is  the  wife  of  his  obedient  servant,  the  Colonel  Dupuez. 

The  French  are  a  polite  people,  as  the  colonel's  manner  abundantly 
proved.  He  even  volunteered  an  explanation  in  reply  to  Washington's 
expression  of  distrust. 

*  I  wish  to  say.  Monsieur,'  (and  the  colonel  tweaks  his  moustache,)  *  that 
my  wife  (cV«^  d  dire^  la  Comtesse  de  Guerlin)  has  handed  to  me  these 
little  hilleU,  They  bear,  I  think,  your  name,  and  a  promise  to  pay, 
de  im«,  twenty-five  hundred  francs.  Pas  grand  chose,  but  les  affaires  me 
pressent  beaucaup.    Je-vous  attend.  Monsieur.^ 

'  The  wife  of  Colonel  Duprez  ?     Impossible  I ' 

'  V<ms  croyez,  Monsieur  ? '  And  the  colonel  plays  with  his  mous- 
tache. 

In  despair,  Mr.  Fudge  asks  if  the  colonel  can  wait  until  to-morrow. 

'With  the  greatest  pleasure.'  And  the  colonel  withdraws,  leaving 
our  pleasant  hero  in  a  very  excited  condition.  Twenty-five  hundred 
francs  are  not  so  very  much :  but  to  be  so  deceived !  Surely  the  coun- 
tess can  be  no  party  to  this  imposition.  And  he  is  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  the  present  receipt  of  a  delicate  note,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  *  distressed  countess.' 

'  She  fears  that  monstre,  the  colonel,  has  importuned  him ;  has  told 
him  —  all,  perhaps !  Oh !  the  false-hearted ness  and  vexations  of  the 
world  I  Poor,  tr.usting  woman  I  her  tears  blind  her  as  she  writes.  Do 
not,  dear  Mr.  Fudge,  be  disturbed — A  bientdt,  —  Marie  de  Guerlin.' 

And  very  soon  it  is  that  the  charming  coup4  stops  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Fudge's  hotel,  not,  as  formerly,  to  command  the  attendance  of  our  hero ; 
but,  in  the  grief  of  the  late  disclosure,  the  countess  worthily  abandons 
her  pride,  and  finds  her  way  in  person  to  the  apartment  of  our  excited 
cousin.  Never  before  had  Mr.  Fudge  taken  such  pride  in  the  elaborate 
elegance  of  his  salon ;  never  before  had  his  mirrors  reflected  such  dis- 
tinguished presence. 

And  the  countess  is  bewitchingly  dressed :  such  gloves ;  such  a  deli- 
cately-fitted boot  and  waist ;  such  a  coy,  half-yielding  of  the  veil  I  Poor 
Washington  I 

'And,  mon  cher  V ash.,  the  colonel  has  been  here  t ' 

'  Yes,  Madame  la  Comtesse.' 
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^Mimstre! — ^and  he  has  told  you  — ' 

*A  very  queer  story,  Madame.* 

MA,  twm  Dieu  !  Que  je  euie  mcUheureuee  ! '  and  the  pretty  veiled 
head  fklls  upon  the  pretty  gloved  hands,  as  if  tears  were  being  shed. 

Wa8H[noton  is  sympathetic,  and  his  tones  show  it 

MA,  mon  cher  / '  says  the  countess,  recovering,  and  walking  up  and 
down  in  a  very  excited,  but  very  dramatic  manner,  Mt  is  too  much  I  too 
much!  He  has  taken  all — ail  but  this  poor  heart,  [a  dainty  glove 
presses  pleadingly  upon  the  heaving  bosom,]  this  poor  neart — he  has 
not — oh  no,  no,  mon  cher  Monsieur  ! ' 

Wash.  Fudge  is  sympathetic,  and  takes  her  hand — a  charming  little 
hand !     '  Can  he  do  nothing  for  his  dear  countess  t ' 

*  She  fears  not :  even  her  jewels  are  to  be  sold.' 

Wash.  Fudge  says  her  jewels  shall  not  be  sold. 

She  does  not  hear  him.     *  My  dear  mother^s  jewels ' 

'  They  shall  not  be  sold :  I  will  save  them ! '  says  Wash.,  excitedly. 

'Ah,  quel  hon  cour  / '  and  the  countess  looks  fondly  and  gratefully 
upon  poor  Wash. 

And  poor  Wash,  is  failing  fast ;  and  the  tears  gather  in  the  eyes  of 
the  countess ;  and  she  hides  them :  she  can  hide  them  only  by  dropping 
her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  our  suffering  hero. 

Now  just  as  Washington  Fudge  found  himself  in  this  very  affectinff 
attitude,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  (hs  doors  open  in  melo-drama^j 
and  there  api)eared  the  figure  of  Colonel  Duprez  I 

The  countess  shrieked.  The  colonel  looked — iron.  Yet  he  was  gen- 
erous. Washington  allowed  it ;  although  an  aggrieved  man,  he  showed 
great  magnanimity.  He  led  away  the  countess  in  a  drooping  condition. 
He  turned  a  last  look  upon  the  horrified  young  Fudge — a  look  of  mar- 
ble, which  was  worse,  even,  than  the  iron  one. 

He  sent  a  friend  to  Mr.  Fudge  to  arrange  a  meeting  for  the  next  day 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

This  did  not  leave  pleasant  matter  for  reflection  with  our  young  friend. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  New- York  fashionable  education  does  not  cultivate 
those  powers  of  observation  which  contemplate  gaily  a  possibility  of 
death,  even  with  broad-swords,  or  duelling-pistols.  And  yet,  jud^g 
from  the  small-sized  limbs  belonging  to  most  of  the  present  habitu^  of 
Broadway,  one  might  suppose  they  could  allow  themselves  to  be  shot  at 
from  an  honorable  distance  with  perfect  impunity.  Mr.  Wabhingtoh 
Fudge  showed  no  appreciation  of  this  advantage  of  person. 

I  cannot  say  that  he  slept  soundly.  It  was  a  capital  thing  to  boast 
of;  provided  he  should  escape.  What  a  thing  to  tell  down  at  Bassford's, 
on  nis  return ;  or  at  the  New- York  Club ;  or  to  mention  incidentally  and 
apologetically  at  the  Spindles^s — those  elegant  people,  who  had  made 
considerable  capital  out  of  a  challenge  once  sent  by  a  third  cousin  of 
theirs  to  Colonel  Magloshkt  !  What  a  thing  to  hint  at,  as  a  trifling 
occurrence,  when  diniug  in  company  with  the  toll  Captain  Gohardt,  of 
Governor's  Island  I 

It  has  often  been  a  wonder  to  me  what  would  be  precisely  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  man  of  no  very  strong  nerve,  in  anticipation  of  standing  up 
to  be  shot  at    They  can  hardly  be  pleasant    There  may  be  a  wild  sort 
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of  satisfaction  in  shooting  at  a  brutal  fellow  who  has  injured  you ;  but 
for  him  to  have  a  shot  at  you  is  a  different  matter.  It  is  a  rational 
admission,  so  far  as  there  is  any  rationality  in  it,  that  your  lives  are  on 
a  par,  and  that  your  own  is  quite  as  worthless  as  his.  This,  indeed,  may 
well  happen ;  but,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  is  pot  currently  recog* 
nized :  most  of  us  possess  an  instinctive  and  weakly  leaninis^  toward  the 
belief  that  our  own  lives  are  comparatively  invaluable.  Washimotok 
Fudge  had  long  nursed  this  fancy,  in  a  subdued  and  quiet  way. 

It  is  a  very  brave  thing  to  fight  a  duel,  but  uncomfortable.  If  a  man 
could  be  sure  of  a  ball  in  the  right  quarter — say  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm,  or  of  ^he  thigh,  or  a  grazing  sh6t  upon  one  of  the  ribs ;  or,  indeed, 
a  ball  plump  through  the  heart;  or  no  hit  at  all — it  would  be  well 
enough.  But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  anticipate  ^especially  if  one  has  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  anatomy)  a  bullet  in  tne  shoulder-joint,  occa- 
sioning infinite  pain,  and  a  crippled  limb  for  life :  or  a  ball  in  the  hip, 
badly  scratching  the  femoral  artery,  and  bloating  up  into  aneurisms,  or 
one  m  the  abdomen,  is  disagreeable  to  think  of ;  or  in  the  articulation 
of  the  lower  jaw,  splintering  bones  of  importance ;  or  one  in  the  lungs, 
producing  great  wheezing  and  weak  wind  for  the  residue  of  life ;  or  in 
the  stomach,  allowing  much  gastric  juice  to  escape,  and  spoiling  all 
thought  of  dinners  for  ever. 

It  is  much  the  same  thing  with  the  short-sword ;  there  is  no  deter- 
mining in  advance  what  particular  spot  our  antagonist  will  select  for  a 
home-thrust ;  and  under  the  short-sword  excitement,  he  may  be  quite  as 
apt  to  *  stamp  the  vitals '  as  any  other  part. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  no  duel-theorist.  In  the  place  of  my  cousin 
Wash.  Fudge,  (which,  however,  I  should  cautiously  have  avoided,)  I 
think  I  should  have  declined  fighting,  considering  that  if  my  life  wero 
worth  any  thing  either  to  Solomon,  Mrs.  Fhcsbe,  Wilhelmina,  or  the 
world  in  general,  or  self  in  particular,  it  was  worth  more  than  that  of 
any  such  antagonist.  As  for  insults,  the  man  who  insults  without  rea- 
son is  either  good  subject  for  information,  or  he  is  beneath  explanations, 
either  by  tongue  or  pistol.  Should  he  commit  assault,  why  then  I  have 
a  theory  that  self-defence  is  quite  justifiable,  even  to  the  use  of  very 
effective  weapons — very  effectively  used.  This  may  not  be  altogether 
Peace  doctrine,  but  it  is  Fudge  doctrine,  and  altogether  human. 

Howbeit,  Wash,  was  not  strong  enough  or  bold  enough  to  have  the 
world  speak  ill  of  him ;  and  although  trembling  in  his  shoes  at  the  bare 
thought  of  Colonel  Duprbz  and  a  broad-sword  or  a  pistol,  he  trembled 
still  more  at  the  thought  of  the  Spindles  and  the  Pinkertons  ;  and  he 
determined  to  go  out. 

It  was  a  dull,  gray  morning  which  followed  upon  the  arrangement  of 
the  meeting,  and  which  was  to  precede  the  final  catastrophe.  At  least, 
our  friend  Wash,  said  it  was  a  dull,  gray  morning,  in  his  letter ;  and  such 
times  are  apt  to  be  of  a  dull  gray.  It  was  a  dull,  gray  evening,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  that  preceded  the  killing  of  Macbeth  ;  and  it  was  a 
dull,  gray  day  when  Hamlet  stabbed  the  man  behind  the  arras,  thinking 
he  was  a'rat.  And  it  was  a  dull,  gray  day  when  Robinson  Crusoe  went 
ashore,  and  built  his  cave,  and  so  on  ;  and  it  was  another  of  the  same 
sort  of  days  when  Olivia  Primrose  ran  off  with  a  bad  fellow,  to  wit, 
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youug  TiiORNHiLL.  And  it  must  have  been,  I  think,  (though  Thackeray 
does  not  mention  it,)  a  day  of  the  same  color  when  Rawdon  Crawlbt 
was  smuggled  out  of  prison,  and  found  Lord  Stbtkb  in  little  Beckt 
Sharpens  parlor,  very  lover-like  and  engaging  in  his  manner. 

But  in  Uie  midst  of  the  gray  ness,  the  old  Concierge  came  up  the  stairs 
and  delivered  a  letter  from  aunt  Ph<bbb.  It  is  surprising  how  a  letter  in 
a  welNknown  hand,  bringing  up  old-fashioned  thoughts  and  feelings,  will 
often  break  down  the  most  splendid  imaginative  flights  in  the  world ;  and 
turn  us  back  by  a  grasp — not  of  iron,  but  of  home-knit  mittens — from 
the  fancy  and  ideal  world,  into  a  world  of  almanacs  and  home-affection  I 
Even  in  the  most  extraordinary  epochs  of  life,  when  we  fancy  ourselves 
giants,  or  heroes,  or  saints,  a  letter  from  old-time  friends,  very  quaint^ 
Tery  familiar,  very  full  of  our  old  weaknesses,  reduces  us  at  a  blow  to 
the  dull,  standard  actual,  and  convinces  us,  against  our  glowing  hope  and 
thought,  that  toe  too  are,  after  all,  frail  mortals,  tied  to  the  poor  fabric 
of  every-day  life  by  the  same  bonds  which  tied  us  always  1  We  never 
rise  to  be  more  than  sons,  or  more  than  brothers,  or  more  than  men. 
And  happy  is  the  calm-thoughted  fellow  who  knows  this  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  who  so  orders  his  designs  that  every  purpose  may  help  toward 
the  Sjrmmetric  fulfilment  of  a  destiny  which  is  only  ours  by  the  ordering 
of  Providence  ;  and  which  we  may  qualify  by  worthy  deeds,  but  never 
shake  from  us  by  a  spasm  of  pride  or  of  anger. 

Thus,  while  Wash.  Fdnas  was  about  to  submit  his  valuable  life  to 
the  turn  of  a  short-sword,  the  mamma  was  all  hopefulness  and  beatitude ; 
foreseeing  a  magnificent  triumph  for  her  darling  Washinotok  with  the 
Spindles  and  the  Pinkertons.  He  was  casting  up  his  mortal  longings 
and  immortal  speculations,  upon  the  hinge  of  two  hours'  time ;  and  she, 
rubicund  in  her  sprawling  periods,  was  enjoying  the  charming  fancy  of 
the  elegant  young  Fudge  in  Parisian  neck-tie  and  seductive  vest-pattern ! 

*  Mt  dear  boy,'  she  Mys,  *  I  hope  you  ere  quite  well,  end  haTe  got  over  the  cold  in  the  liead 
you  apoke  of.  It  ia  charming  weather  in  New- York,  and  old  Teuman  Bopobes  la  dead ;  died 
aboard  the  Eellpae,  which  burnt  up  two  weeka  ago,  and  a  great  many  Talnable  Urea  loat,  which 
we  regret  very  much,  making  true  the  worda  of  the  Paalmiat,  which  I  hope  you  read,  that  in  the 
middle  of  lite  death  comes  and  overtakea  ua.  He  has  lea  considerable  property,  which  your 
father  eaya  will  be  divided  between  aunt  Flbmiro  and  myself,  which  will  make  a  prettT  aum 
for  you  by-and-by,  being  eighty  thousand  dollars,  aa  Solomon  says,  in  all. 

*  The  Count  Tallk  1  spoke  to  yon  about,  dear  boy,  is  ravished  with  Wilhs.,  and  I  think  will 
propose,  though  he  has  not  yet.  He  is  a  great  lion,  and  the  SriHDLis  admire  him  verv  much. 
Papa  thiuks  you  are  expensive,  which  I  hope  you  won't  be,  aa  it  'a  much  better  to  apend  money 
here  than  there,  because  people  see  it  then ;  unless  yon  wish  to  marry  there,  which  I  do  n't 
adviae,  for  fear  you  will  be  taken  in. 

*  I  told  you  about  little  Kitty  Flxm mo,  who  ia  pretty.  And  young  QtriD,  who  ia  dlstlD- 
gnished-like,  and  whom  we  know,  and  whom  you  remember  aboard  ship,  is  very  attentive  to 
her ;  only  because  she  is  so  pretty,  we  all  thought.  But  papa  met  him  down  at  Newtown, 
where  he  went  to  look  after  Trchan's  property,  and  thinka  he  haa  an  eye  on  the  property. 

*  Now  I  think  of  it.  Washy,  why,  since  she 's  pretty,  and  is  to  have  money,  woulu  n't  it  do 
for  you  to  come  home  and  court  her  7  I  do  n't  think  Quid  haa  made  any  proposals  as  yet ;  and 
I«m  sure  with  the  eclair  (that's  French)  of  just  getting  hom  flrom  Paria,  you  could  make  a 
sensation  in  aociety,  and  so  have  a  very  good  chance. 

'  But  we  would  n't  lot  this,  in  case  you  should  come,  stand  in  the  way  of  any  thing  better,  and 
control  your  affectiona  in  any  way,  my  dear  boy. 

*  Try  to  apeak  French,  and  mix  aa  much  aa  you  can  in  genteel  French  aociety.  I  like  your 
acquaintance  with  the  countess  you  speak  of.  She  must  be  a  very  refined  person,  and  I  ahould 
like  to  viait  her,  which  1  will  do  in  case  I  ever  go  to  Paria.  Take  cars  of  your  health,  Wabuy  ; 
be  careAil  about  your  dress ;  do  n't  spend  too  much  money,  now ;  tie  a  muffler  on  when  you  go 
in  the  damp  air.    And  here 's  hoping  yon  may  be  an  ornament  to  every  body  that  knowa  you. 

*  From  your  loving  mamma, 

PncBRB  roi/a«.' 

Wabhingtoit  attempted  to  leave  a  few  lines  tot  his  mother.    He  went 
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on  very  well  for  a  sentence  or  two,  when  lie  grew  desperate  and  broke 
down ;  exclaiming  meantime,  much  more  reverently  than  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing, '  O  Lord  I '  and  shed  a  few  tears. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  a  dull,  gray  morning ;  and  it  continued  to  be  dull  and 
gray  as  Master  Fctooe  pursued  his  course,  thoughtfully,  in  a  hackney- 
cab,  out  to  the  ^ois  de  Boulogne.  This  wood  (for  wood  it  is)  is  just 
outside  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  is  a  scrubby,  low  forest,  where 
one  can  find  quiet  places  for  duels,  or  any  diversion  of  that  kind. 

Never  in  all  his  experience  of  Paris  coachmen  had  Washington  found 
A  cocker  wl'  o  drove  with  such  spirit  and  zest.  He  seemed  to  advance 
upon  a  gallop.  The  shops  flitted  dismally  by.  The  fountains,  and  gar- 
dens, and  gay  equipages,  seemed  to'  have  lost  very  much  of  their  charm. 
And  yet  Washington  was  loth  to  leave  them  behind  him. 

Once  in  that  fast  drive  the  wheels  splashed  very  near  the  great  gate- 
way of  La  ChariU;  it  was  open ;  and  they  were  carrying  a  man  upon 
a  litter,  whose  shoulder  had  been  shattered  by  a  fall.  A  wounded  man 
upon  a  litter  in  the  ^^treet,  with  crimson  blood  dappling  the  white  sheet 
that  half  covers  him,  is  at  any  time  an  unpleasant  sight.  But  to  our 
friend  Wash,  it  was  painful  to  the  last  degree. 

On  and  on  rattled  the  furious  cocker. 

'A  little  slower,'  said  Wash. 

And  the  driver  slackened  his  speed  along  the  quay,  where  a  group  of 
invalid  soldiers  were  lounging  on  a  bench,  and  reposing  their  wiCKxien 
legs. 

Washington  turned  to  look  upon  the  river,  gliding  along  placidly 
enough,  bringing  down  floating  weeds  and  sticks  from  the  laughing 
country  of  Bourgogne,  which  Wash,  remembered  with  a  sigh.  And 
over  the  clanking  bridge  the  hackney-coach  rolled  on ;  and  under  the 
trees  of  the  Elysian  Fields — very  £lysian  and  gay  to  those  of  my  cousin's 
taste — and  up  the  long  reach  of  that  great  avenue,  toward  the  triumphal 
arch,  plunged  on  the  hackney-cab  that  bore  our  depressed  hero  to  his 
first  field  of  battle. 

Now,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  most  serious  part  of  the  embarrass- 
ment which  beset  the  brilliant  Wash.  Fudge,  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
whole  drift  of  his  elegant  education  and  his  fashionable  tutelage  bore 
him  as  straightly  and  irresistibly  to  the  duelling-ground  as  the  impetuous 
cocker  himself.  It  was  a  very  awkward  way  of  living  up  to  Mrs.  Fudge's 
mark ;  or,  what  would  be  still  more  awkward,  of  dying  up  to  the  mark. 

A  man  who  puts  a  reasonable  value  on  his  life,  has  a  respectable  ex- 
cuse for  taking  care  of  it,  and  for  keeping  it,  on  ordinary,  private  occa- 
sions, out  of  the  reach  of  musket  or  pistol-shot  But  the  man,  on  the 
contrary,  who  lives  principally  for  the  attainment  of  elegant,  boudoir 
opinions,  has  no  sort  of  apology  for  shirking  any  demand  which  the 
boudoir  code  of  honor  may  make  upon  him,  whether  as  the  mark  for  a 
cool  eighteen-pace  pistol-shot,  or  the  revolver  of  an  aggrieved  husband. 

In  short,  young  Wash,  was  just  now  paying  in  the  penance  of  cool 
perspiration  for  his  extraordinary  steps  toward  high  life.  And  he  trem- 
bled perceptibly  when  he  landed  from  his  cab  upon  the  spot  designated. 
As  yet,  no  one  had  appeared  upon  the  ground.  Mr.  Fudge  sauntered 
about  uneasily.    The  sky  was  still  gray.    The  sound  of  the  retiring 
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coach  had  died  away;  a  field-fare  or  two  were  twittering  in  tho 
bushes. 

No  one  approached. 

Mr.  FuDOB  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  it  some  ten  minutes  past 
the  hour  agreed-upon.  His  spirits  revived  somewhat.  It  might  be  that 
the  colonel  had  thought  better  of  the  matter ;  at  least  Miere  was  hope ; 
and  he  amused  himself  by  calling  up  old  scenes — his  elegant  mother, 
the  dashing  Wilhblhina,  the  pretty  cousin  Kirrr ;  all  which  thoughts, 
however,  were  presently  dashed  by  the  approaching  sound  of  wheels. 
The  sound  grew  nearer  and  nearer.  The  perspiration  gathered  upon  the 
brow  of  Mr.  Fctdoe. 

It  was  not  a  spot  to  which  a  carriage  would  drive  except  by  appoint- 
ment Therefore,  when  the  coachman  reined  up  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  Mr.  Fudge,  he  knew  there  could  be  no  mistake. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  he  felt  assured  that  he  would  become  a  hero 
or  a  badly-hurt  man ;  perhaps  both. 

At  least  so  it  appeared  to  Washington  Fcjogb,  when  the  carriage- 
door  opened,  and  there  alighted — the  vkums  ds  chambre  of  the 
Countess  de  Guerlin  I 

This  accomplished  young  lady  was  the  bearer  of  a  note,  which  ran  in 
the  following  very  incoherent  and  distressed  way : 

*  Ckusl  !  eniel !  et  vmtSy  num  eker.  And  can  you  think  that  I  would  BOlfer  yonr  blood  Co  flow 
under  the  handa.  of  that  monstre^  whom  I  will  not  name?  No!  no!  I  know  all !  I  baTt 
detained  him,  bat  only  for  a  little  time,  perhaps.    Will  you  fly  ? 

'  No,  for  that  would  be  misery  to  vou ;  that  would  be  cowardiee.  I  cannot  counsel  that.  Yet 
the  colonel  is  insatiable,  reckless.  Misguided,  unrortunate  woman  that  I  am !  O,  cher  Fudob  ! 
there  is  one  resource.    How  dare  I  name  it  to  one  who  is  the  soul  of  honor  f 

Avarice  is  the  bane  of  my  wretched  husband's  life ;  yes,  avarice !  To  that  I  am  saerifleed. 
By  feeding  that  horrid  vice  I  survive.    And  you,  eher  Fudob,  yon  too  may  escape. 

*  But  think  not  I  would  sacrifice  your  honor :  jamatMy  jamais !  He  shall  not  know.  It  shaU 
be  I  will  tempt  him.  Send  me  only  so  much  as  will  auiet  the  monster.  As  you  love  me  and 
regard  my  happiness,  do  not  fhil.  Strange  vice !  that  the  miserable  sum  of  three  thousand  flranea 
should  make  him  wear  the  charge  of  cowardice.    Yet  such  is  his  debased  nature. 

*  Yours,  Cher  Funoi,  will  be  the  honor ;  his  the  shame. 

*  Do  not  fhlL    Jt  V0U9  tmbroMe  ndUefoia. 

*BcA.«srOB  sii  OoamLZ*  * 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  Washington  breathed  more  freely; 
drove  to  his  rooms  with  the  French  femme  de  chambre ;  revolved  the 
matter ;  drew  upon  my  uncle  Solomon  for  a  matter  of  five  thousand 
franes ;  and  was  safe — safe  for  his  dear  mother's  transports ;  safe  for  the 
Bodoers  legacy. 

Life  in  Paris  is  very  gay  for  a  young  man  of  parts.  Subject  to  ups 
and  downs,  to  be  sure,  but  gay.  On  many  accounts  it  is  desirable ; 
chiefly,  however,  for  those  of  cool  tempers  and  active  brains.  I  do  not 
think  my  cousin  Washington  is  possessed  of  these.  I  fear  he  is  in  the 
way  of  difficulty.  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  sincerity  of  this  Coun- 
tess de«GuBRLiN.     I  may  be  "mistaken. 

I  hope  I  am. 


S  I  N»a      PROORBSS 

Wb  are  not  worst  at  once.    The  course  of  evil 
Begins  so  slowlv,  and  Drom  such  slight  source, 
An  infknt's  hand  might  stem  its  breach  with  clay ; 
But  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and  Philosophy, 
Ay,  and  Religion  too,  shall  strive  in  vain 
To  turn  the  headlong  current. 
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CHOLDLA:     A     VtSIOM      OF      THB      PAST. 

Dat  was  dying ;  and  the  Even  glided  like  a  dark-haired  nnn ; 
Lit  her  stars  for  faneral•candle^  sang  his  vesper-dirse  alone ; 
Wept  alone  his  Csding  glories,  deeper  spread  nis  same  pall, 
Till  the  pale-faced  moon  in  pity  came  to  liffht  his  buriaL 
Mid  his  solemn  funeral-service,  solitary  ana  alone 
Stood  I  on  Cholula's  chapel,  once  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
Where  of  old  t!ie  Aztec  Saviour  raised  his  meek  and  tender  eyes 
Fervently  to  bless  the  horrent  rites  of  homan  sacrifice. 

Like  a  map  lay  out  beneath  me  the  magnificent  plateau. 
Watered,  as  of  old  was  Eden,  by  a  thousand  spnnga  in  flow ; 
While  before  me  rose  Malinohx,  like  a  warder  tall  and  grim. 
With  a  waving  cloud  for  truncheon  mid  the  fading  light  and  dim. 
There,  like  offspring  of  the  Titans,  shooting  from  that  tropic  land, 
Shining  in  the  swelling  moon-light,  lo !  the  twin  volcanoes*  stan'd ; 
Gold  and  hoar  they  raise  their  white,  sepulchral  summits  into  heaven, 
Like  the  ghosts  of  mountains  stalking  *mid  the  silences  of  even. 

Just  beneath  my  feet  Cholnla  twinkled  from  her  sacred  spires, 
Where  o^  old  a  thousand  cressets  fed  the  Indian  vestal-fires: 
At  the  sight  my  fancy  soaring,  then  I  heard  a  mingled  sound, 
Indian-horns  and  Spanish  bugles  pealing  from  the  Holy  Ground.f 
Listening  still,  these  notes  historic  die  upon  the  ear  of  night ; 
Sleep  comes  gently  earth-ward,  spreading  fSsr  and  wide  her  mantle  light; 
Spanish  hosts  and  Indian  traitors  now  ahke  their  eye-lids  close, 
And  my  heart,  like  Fancy's  troopings,  seeks  in  holy  night  repose^ 

Lying  on  my  horseman's  sur-coat,  just  before  the  chapel-door. 

Numbering  the  star-mosaics  tesselating  heaven's  floor, 

Mused  I  on  their  gaze,  which  witnessed  stirring  scenes  of  earlier  years^ 

Oladsome  with  a  nation's  laughter,  streaming  with  a  nation's  tears. 

By  their  light  I  saw  fierce  Cobtez  from  the  coast  in  fury  sweep ; 

Sandoval  and  Bernal  Diaz;  Alvabaoo  of  the  Leap ; 

Saw  them  gather,  ominous  and  silent  in  the  shadowy  night. 

To  the  great  square  of  the  city,  in  the  moon-light  pale  and  white. 

Then  I  heard  the  Spanish  clarion  sound  one  shrill  and  piercing  blas^ 

And  beheld  the  city  swarming,  men  and  women  flying  fast; 

Men  in  panic,  women  shrieking,  children  runnine  to  and  fro ; 

Yet  no  oattle  clamors  reached  me  from  the  peopled  square  below. 

But  I  heard  the  voiee  of  Cortbz — straight  the  mighty  crowd  wss  dumb; 

Thus  he  spake :  *  With  friendl^r  purpose  to  your  city  did  we  come : 

In  the  black  depths  of  your  spirits  lies  a  treachery  nlacker  yetl 

Ha !  the  Christian's  God  hath  warned  u.^  and  your  treachery  is  met' 


Popoestepeti  and  Istscelhaatl.  f  CholQla  was  the  Holy  City  of  Anahnae. 
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Then  the  tawny  cheeks  were  paling ;  then  beseeching  lips  and  eyes 
Broke  into  quick  prayers  for  merc^  from  the  '  children  of  the  skies ; ' 
Vain,  alas  I  One  match-lock  fired  is  the  leader*8  ordered  sign ; 
Then,  mid  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  shouting,  red  blood  flows  like  mby  wina. 
Now  they  cornel  the  horsemen  charging,  like  the  lightning  from  on  high! 
}fow  they  cornel  the  footmen  closing  with  a  loud  and  vengeful  cryl 
Tis  the  battle-cry  of  Spain  I '  't  is  the  Spanish  rolling  drum. 
Mingled  with  the  groans  of  anguish,  mingled  with  their  city's  hum. 

Then  the  mailed  Oastilian  rushed  upon  the  cotton-armed  cacique. 
Smote  him  with  his  trenchant  sabre,  cleft  him  through  the  skull  and  cheek ; 
Then  Hascalao  allies  tore  the  nursing  children  from  the  breast. 
Swung  them  twice  with  whirling  arms,  dashed  them  down  with  savage  zeat^ 
Till  I  rose  and  cried  in  horror:  *  Shall  this  bloody  butchery  last! 
Ooce  again  a  bugle  sounded,  long  and  loud,  a  lordly  blast ; 
'Santiago  y  Espaflal '  cried  I,  leaping  from  my  dream: 
Lo  1  the  stars  and  moon  had  Tanished,  and  I  saw  the  sun's  first  beam 

*T  was  our  bugle — there  lay  Pnebla,  shining  in  the  early  day ; 
There  our  army,  small  in  numbers,  strong  in  spirit,  sleeping  Jay, 
Like  a  lion  gorged  and  sleeping,  soon  in  fury  to  awake ; 
Soon  to  spring  m  deadly  hunger  on  the  Grrr  or  the  Lake. 
Oft  the  vision  now  returneth  of  that  gorgeous  tropic  ni^ht, 
Gleaminff  from  the  stars  and  mountains  in  a  pure  nistoric  light ; 
And  to  give  it  form  and  substance  which  before  was  viewless  air, 
I  have  written  and  related  what  you  now  have  deigned  to  hear. 


THE    COUNTRY    DOCTOR. 

A    FAITHFUL     A  U  T  O  B  I  O  O  R  A  P  H  T  i       RENEWED      BT      REQUEST. 

BT     aLAOBBK     SAOZ-TS       IC      D. 

Pkevious  to  the  meeting  which  I  had  with  Doctor  Troy  Ranters,  which 
was  the  only  formal  occasion  having  the  nature  of  a  quad  consultation 
on  which  I  encountered  him  —  although  I  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of 
exchanging  a  nod  with  him  as  he  drove  about  the  country  with  his  cow, 
and  was  once  indebted  to  his  politeness  for  a  bundle  of  blood-root — I  lost 
a  colored  patriarch,  named  Frank  Jones.  He  was  gathered  to  his  fathers 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-five,  and  was  placed  in  the  family  burying-ground 
on  Shinnecock  Hills.  He  numbers  about  five  hundred  descendants  in 
all,  from  those  who  were  able  to  reap  the  fields  and  put  a  polish  on  the 
resistant  leather,  to  the  small  heads  on  which  the  curling  fleeces  have  just 
begun  to  grow.  Nor  is  that  army  of  five  hundred  sustained  with  less 
facility  from  the  bounteous  earth  than  the  aforesaid  Frank  was  when  be 
walked  alone  upon  it  What  feudal  chieftain  with  such  a  princely  band 
of  retainers  could  say  as  much  ?  They  wield  the  axe,  they  wield  the  scythe, 
they  chop  wood,  they  pick  up  chips,  they  *  stick  pigs,'  they  catch  fish, 
they  dig  clams,  and  any  mention  of  Liberia  is  a  downright  insulL     They 
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ftre  weaned  from  Africa,  as  a  child  is  from  its  mother.  They  know  enough 
of  geography  from  their  tatooed  grandfathers,  to  know  that  it  is  a  far 
oountry,  where  living  is  precarious  among  the  trihes,  where  poisonous  ser- 
pents and  charmers  abound,  and  colored  people  are  sacrificed  to  the  col- 
ored gods.  When  I  have  urged  it  upon  them  to  emigrate,  and  endea- 
vored to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  liberal  policy  of  President  Roberts,  who 
sways  the  destinies  of  the  Liberian  republic,  they  have  replied  that  this 
country. is  good  enough  for  them.  Frank  Jones  was  hale  and  hearty  until 
a  sh  :>rt  time  before  his  death ;  and  on  Saturday  nights,  or  on  training- 
days,  or  any  festive  occasion,  he  was  as  nimble  with  ^e  heel  and  toe  as 
any  of  Youn^  Africa.    When  I  occasionally  met  him  with  the  salutation, 

•  What,  Frank  I  alive  yet  f '  he  would  reply,  with  an  hilarious  guffaw,  *  Yes, 
Massa,  and  likely  to  live !'  But  Frank  seldom  waited  for  me  to  come  up 
with  him ;  he  approached  voluntarily,  the  moment  he  got  a  twink- 
ling of  me,  with  accelerated  steps,  stretching  out  his  hand  with  a  confident 
smile,  and  saying  in  an  under-tone,  *•  Say,  Massa,  have  n't  you  got  a  six- 
pence for  an  old  nigga  {'  Mr.  Jones,  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  attach  himself  to  the  ^  Total  Abstinence  Society,'  a  movement 
which  proved  very  beneficial  to  his  temporal  interests.  His  mind  also 
became  excited  on  religious  subjects  at  a  camp-meeting,  and  he  took  praise- 
worthy determinations  in  that  way ;  but  Mrs.  Jones  afterward  told  me 
that  he  had  subsided  from  his  promises  in  both  these  respects ;  that  his 
spirit  was  willing,  but  his  flesh  was  weak.  Frank  Jones  had  not  the  fear 
of  death  t)efore  his  eyes ;  for  he  had  so  long  continued  without  a  symptom 
of  sickness  or  token  of  old  age,  that  he  l[)egan  to  look  on  life  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  and  that  he  should  live  to  be  jolly  on  Saturday  nights 
and  on  training-days,  for  centuries  to  come.  Frank  Jones  came  of  a  long- 
lived  stock,  and  it  would  not  require  more  than  forty  or  fifty  links  in  the 
chain  of  his  family  to  reach  back  to  his  fore-father  Ham,  and  to  the  time 
of  Noah's  deluge,  or  forward  more  than  forty  or  fifty,  to  reach  the  probab'e 
duration  of  the  worid.  But  he  was  at  last  taken  sick,  and  all  Africa  was 
inquiring  at  the  door  of  his  cabin  how  tJncle  Frank  did.  I  perceived  by 
his  pale  lips,  and  the  rattle  in  his  throat,  that  his  time  had  come ;  and 
was  not  slow  to  inform  him  that  the  things  of  this  world  would  soon  be 
to  him  as  though  they  were  not  He  received  the  message  with  apparent 
indifference,  merely  shaking  his  grizzly  head  on  the  pillow,  and  saying, 

*  Dp  no'.  Massy  Docky ;  old  Frank  got  a  good  deal  of  strength  into  him 
yet'  *  But  I  know,  Frank.  You  are  an  old  man,  and  I  wish  you  to  be 
sensible  of  your  condition,  that  you  may  think  on  your  latter  end.'  I 
only  mention  his  case  in  order  to  record  one  characteristic  anecdote  to  be 
added  to  many  others  about  the  '  ruling  passion.'  I  administered  some 
trifling  palliative,  cast  a  last  look  at  the  poor  old  man,  whose  face  had 
been  familiar  to  me  for  so  many  years,  and  took  up  iny  hat  to  depart  I 
had  only  reached  the  door  of  the  hovel  when  his  wife  arrested  my  steps, 
saying  that  Frank  wished  to  speak  to. me.  I  approached  his  bed-side, 
thinking  that  he  had  some  last  request  or  favor  to  ask,  which  was,  in  fisust, 
true ;  but  it  was  of  a  different  kind  from  what  I  anticipated.  For  the 
very  poorest  often  have  some  Will  to  make,  though  it  is  deficient  in  codi- 
cils, and  may  not  task  the  attention  of  any  executor.  It  may  be  the 
glance  of  a  parting.look,  or  the  transmission  of  a  grateful  word.    I  bent 
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my  head  low,  for  he  could  bardlj^  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  was  almost 
in  the  article  of  death. 

'  What  is  it,  Frank  ?  If  you  have  any  request  to  make,  speak,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  have  your  wishes  attended  to.^ 

*!  You  hear  what  the  Doctor  says,'  chimed  in  his  wife ;  '  speak  plain  : 
the  Doctor  says  he  will  do  it  for  you.' 

A  smile  played  over  the  pale  lips  of  the  sick  man,  and  with  the  same 
cunning  confidence  of  expression  which  I  had  noticed  in  his  well  days, 
he  said  in  a  hushed  voice, 

'  LOOK-A-HSB,  MaSST  DoCKY  ;  CAN  't  TOtT  GIVE  POOR  OLD  NIOOXR  A 
BHILUNO  ?  ' 

'  A  shilling,  Frank  I  why,  what  will  you  do  with  it ! ' 

*  Oh,  I  do  somethin'  with  it.' 

'  Well,  well,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  Frank ;  but  you  had  better  think 
of  other  things.' 

It  is  hard  to  refuse  a  last  request ;  so  I  gave  him  a  shilling ;  but  before 
he  had  time  to  spend  it,  he  died. 

It  was  supposed  that  he  was  *  pisoned ; '  and  so  he  was,  in  fact,  but  by 
a  very  slow  poison — that  of  old  age. 

Another  of  my  African  patients  who  died  about  the  same  time,  and 
after  he  had  attained  nearly  the  same  age,  was  a  man  who  was  familiarly 
known  as  Uncle  Moreau.  This  was  his  only  name.  Uncle  Moreau  was 
a  native-bom  African,  and  he  retained  some  muddy  recollections  of  mat- 
ters and  things  in  his  native  land.  He  afterward  became  the  property 
of  a  French  gentleman  who  lived  at  St.  Domingo,  where  Moreau  had 
been  well  trained  in  the  science  of  arms.  At  the  time  of  the  massacre 
he  escaped  with  his  master,  who  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
built  a  cottage  on  Long  Island,  and  lived  in  much  elegance  during  his 
life. 

When  his  master  died.  Uncle  Moreau  became  free  to  go  where  he 
pleased,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  a  gentleman  in  my  vicinity.  He 
was  uncle,  grandfather,  and  oracle,  among  the  blacks.  He  fully  believed 
in  poisoning,  and  had  lost  many  relations  in  that  way.  He  had  been 
twice  married,  unceremoniously  ;  the  first  time  to  a  yellow  w^oman  whom 
he  left  in  St  Domingo,  and  who  afterward  followed  him ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  dissolve  that  match,  as  he .  had  espoused  Dinah,  a  fat  black 
woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  They  lived  amicably  together, 
for  Moreau  was  a  steady  worker,  and  never  left  home  except  once  a  year, 
when  he  went  to  the  city  to  see  an  old  friend  of  his  master.  Dr.  Burger, 
on  which  occasions  he  usually  received  into  his  hand  a  silver  piece,  beside 
eating  a  good  dinner  in  the  kitchen.  Moreau  was  fond  of  flowers,  as  his 
master  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  handsome  green-house,  and 
Mademoiselle  Charlotte,  his  niece,  trained  the  plants  about  his  pleasant 
enclosures.  Following  a  good  example,  the  old  black  digged  a  pit,  and 
had  a  few  old  frames  glazed  wiih  broken  glass,  which  structure  he  called 
a  green-house ;  and  in  it  were  a  few  knotty  and  aged  orange-trees, 
some  geraniums,  and  other  plants.  It  was  a  great  resort  on  Sundays  for 
all  the  colored  ladies  who  called  in  after  meeting. 

*  Come,  Uncle  Moreau,  you  must  show  us  your  green-house.' 

^  Oh,  yes,  y^  Uncle  Moreau,  we  've  heard  so  much  about  it,  and  that 
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jou  've  got  80  many  beautiful  plants.  Them  tamarind  seeds  you  gave 
Holibama  has  all  come  up.' 

So  they  would  go  trailing  after  the  old  man,  who  applied  the  key  to  the 
padlock,  and  they  stepped  down,  one  after  another,  into  the  warm  pit. 

'  Oh,  dat  is  lubly !     What 's  dat,  Uncle  Moreau  ? ' 

*  Dat  ?    Dat 's  what-you-call-'um — dat 's  libumum.' 
'What  s  dat  f 

'  Dat  ?    Dat 's  what-you-call-'um — dat 's  stock-jelly.' 

*  And  what's  dat? ' 

'  Dat  ?    Dat 's  —  dat 's  —  dat 's  what-you-call-'um  —  dat 's  camelia.' 

*  Wha  's  dat,  Uncle  Moreau  t ' 
'Oh,  dat?    Dat 's  verbena.     Smell.' 

*  Oh,  a'  n't  dat  sweet  ?    Do  smell  dat,  Aunt  Viney.' 
'What's  dat?' 

♦Dat's  Egyptian  lily.' 

•A'n'tdatbeau'ful?' 

With  French  politeness,  Moreau  did  not  permit  the  visitors  to  depart 
without  plucking  a  full-blown  rose,  and  presenting  it  with  a  limber  bow 
to  the  most  blooming  of  the  party.  Very  much  respected  was  Moreau 
among  all  colors,  and  the  Gallic  suavity  of  his  manners  was  much  admired 
among  the  fair  sex  of  his  own  race.  He  always  wore  a  pleasant  face', 
always  had  a  good  word,  and  always  for  white  people  a  bearing  of  unal- 
terable respect,  from  which  no  provocation  could  induce  him  to  swerve  in 
the  utterance  of  an  unseemly  or  impudent  word.  He  bore  scolding  with 
a  stoical  indifference,  and  with  the  most  unruffled  temper.  His  only  frailty 
was  a  turtle-like  slowness  of  locomotion  and  dalliance  in  the  p^ection 
of  jobs.  And  this  is  inherited  by  his  progeny.  To  this  day,  if  you  tell 
his  grandK^hildren  to  run,  they  will  flap  their  arms  at  their  sides,  shuffle 
along  at  the  same  rate,  and  imagine  that  they  are  making  time.  Moreau 
was  in  great  glory  when  walking  in  procession,  with  a  blue  scarf  about 
his  shoulders,  at  the  head  of  the  '  Negroes'  Mutual  Benefit  Society,'  on 
some  gala-day.  He  was  the  president  of  that  institution,  which  had  its 
laws  and  by-laws,  and  a  very  good  one  he  described  it  to  be.  '  If  we  get 
sick,  dey  take  care  ob  us;  and  if  we  die,  dey  bury  us.'  His  recollections 
of  St.  Domingo  were  better  than  those  of  Africa,  and  he  could  afford  some 
authentic  and  interesting  reminiscences  of  Toussaint,  and  of  other  cha- 
racters who  figured  upon  the  stage.  He  could  still  go  through  the  mili- 
taiy  drill  with  precision,  giving  the  word  of  command  in  French,  and 
wheeling  about  on  his  heels,  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  had  somewhat  of  a 
military  bearing.  He  had  forgotten  his  native  language,  and  spoke  only 
broken  English  and  broken  French ;  a  compound  jingle.  But  in  this 
respect  he  was  no  worse  off  than  many  whites;  who  never  make  up  for 
their  loss  by  acquiring  a  new  tongue.  Such  was  Uncle  Moreau,  a  re- 
spected patriarch,  a  polished  black ;  and  his  departure  from  the  stage  of 
action  excited  more  sympathy,  and  of  a  longer  duration,  than  Frank  Jones. 
This  is  said  without  any  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  was 
also  balsamed  in  the  kind  regrets  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Blacks  are  not  apt  to  be  long  sick.  Although  their  well-lubricated 
systems  work  kindly,  and  they  can  endure  much  labor,  and  are  proof 
against  many  influences  deleterious  to  the  whites,  yet,  because  they  are 
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easily  disheartened,  they  often  sink  down  suddenly,  like  a  tallow-candle 
in  the  socket,  and  the  spark  of  life  slip  out  of  their  oleaginous  bodies.  I 
have  not  known  many  of  them  to  die  instantaneously,  but  disease  with 
them  often  advances  at  a  galloping  rate.  The  same  property  which 
makes  their  flesh  so  soft,  their  limbs  so  mobile,  their  bodies  so  well 
rounded,  their  voices  so  mellow,  their  tempers  so  gay,  and  their  laughter 
so  hilarious,  causes  them  to  dissolve  quickly  at  the  first  touch  of  the  De- 
stroyer, and  sends  them  to  that  land  whose  climate  bleaches  the  com- 
plexion, and  where  moral  qualities  shall  alone  occasion  subdivision  into 
'  black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  gray.' 

Moreau  was  taken  with  a  fever,  and  notwithstanding  the  buoyancy  of 
his  feelings  in  health,  like  the  rest  of  his  race,  when  once  down,  he  gave 
up  right  off.  Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  might  possibly  have  got 
well  by  exerting  the  same  force  of  resistance  as  the  pale  faces.  But,  alas ! 
his  time  had  come,  and  as  he  had  none  of  that  tremendous  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  whites,  and  causes  them  to  clutch  eagerly  at  the  slight- 
est chance  of  life,  he  was  contented  to  fling  up  his  arms  and  float  unre- 
sistingly down  the  stream.  His  green-house  was  soon  to  cave  in,  his 
orange-trees  and  geraniums  were  to  be  transferred  to  another  spot,  and 
he  was  to  leave  after  him  the  fragrance  of  a  good  name,  whatever  might 
be  said  of  other  people.  He  knew  his  time  had  come,  and  it  was  in  vain 
to  stimulate  him  with  words  of  encouragement,  or  with  the  hope  of  get- 
ting well.  When  I  found  that  he  could  net  live  long,  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  request  to  make ;  but  before  he  could  comprehend,  liis  mind 
wandered.  He  was  off  to  St.  Domingo,  murmuring  about  Toussaint, 
UOuverture,  and  Monsieur  Cossart,  his  old  master ;  humming  tunes  which 
he  had  heard  Mademoiselle  Charlotte  play  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
harp ;  talking  about  rose-buds  and  geraniums,  interspeised  with  'Lord-a- 
mercy  I  Monsieur  Fredeiique,'  and  all  that. 

'  Moreau  1  Moreau ! ' 

I  shook  him  gently  by  the  shoulders :  he  lifted  his  head  above  the 
yellow  pillow  and  the  rags  on  which  he  lay,  opened  his  eyes,  and  was 
nimself  again. 

*  Moreau !  do  you  know  you  have  not  long  to  stay ! ' 

*  Ah,  oui  1  oui  I     Ready  —  make  — ' 

He  was  about  to  wander  again  in  the  direction  of  military  affairs,  but 
was  recalled.  He  also  had  a  favor  to  ask,  and  I  expected  that  it  was 
something  relating  to  his  wife  and  children,  who  stood  around  his  bed 
sobbing.  But  it  referred  to  himself  and  his  old  master.  He  stated  in 
effect —  for  I  will  not  attempt  to  quote  all  his  broken  words,  which  might 
rather  cast  ridicule  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion  —  that  he  had  lived  with 
M.  Cossart  many  years,  and  asked  me  if  I  remembered  that  big  sycamore 
which  stood  before  the  house  where  the  Frenchman  lived.  That  syca- 
more he  had  carried  on  his  shoulders  when  it  was  a  small  tree,  and 
planted  with  his  own  hands,  and  now  it  overshadowed  all  the  road. 
'  Monsieur  Cossart  good  man  I  good  man !  but  he  die ;  leave  poor  old 
Moreau.  Now  he  die  too.  He  go  see  Mr.  Cossart — never  part'  Then 
he  went  on  to  say  how  kindly  Mr.  Cossart  had  treated  his  domestics,  and 
gave  them  wine  every  day.  I  asked  Moreau  to  say  what  he  had  to  say 
as  quickly  as  possible,  for  I  feared  that  his  mind  would  again  wander, 
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and  that  he  would  be  off  to  SL  Domingo  or  the  spirit-land.  I  thought 
that  he  might  desire  some  one  to  say  with  him  a  parting  prayer ;  for 
although  his  religious  emotions  were  never  verTpowerful, he  had  been  a 
steady  attendant  and  member  of  the  church.  He  lifted  himself  slightly 
up,  and  said  he  was  '  much  oblige,'  that  there  was  one  tiling  which  he 
wanted  very  much,  and  that  I  would  do  him  a  great  favor  in  procuring 
it ;  and  that  was  —  a  glass  o j*  claret  I  Poor  Moreau  I  It  came  too 
late  to  revive  him.  The  next  day  he  was  buried  by  the  Nsoro  Bensv- 
OLBNT  Society. 


AH        me! 


BT    r  I.  o  B  u  •    B.     P  L  I  M  r  *  o  «  . 


Nkveb  were  there  days  more  dreary  — 

Ah  me  I 
Never  heart  than  mine  more  weary, 

Ah  me  I 
For  the  eye  that  mine  delighted 

Never  shall  1  see, 
And  the  love  I  nursed  is  blighted  — 

Ah  me! 


When  I  wander  down  the  meadow  — 

Ahmet 
On  my  heart  then  falls  a  shadow  — 

Ah  mel 
Bntter-cnps  are  yellow,  very ; 

Pink  is  vale  and  lea ; 
But  she 's  gone  who  made  them  merry  — 

Ah  mel 


When  the  evening  winds  are  sighing, 

Ah  mel 
When  the  plaintive  dove  is  crying. 

Ah  me  I 
To  their  wail  my  heart  replying 

Evermore  will  be. 
Brooding  where  the  loved  is  lying  — 

Ah  mel 


Oh,  the  path  I  tread  is  lonely  — 

Ah  mel 
And  my  heart  keeps  sighing  only, 

Ah  me! 
By  the  dark  and  solemi^  river 
She  who  walked  with  me 
Sleeps  for  ever  and  for  ever  — 
Ah  me! 
VOL.  XLL  86 
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McMoiSB  OF  Maroarst  Fullkr  Ossoli.    In  two  TolaiBM.    Boston :  Phillifs,  Sampsoit  ams 

COMPANT.      I85S. 

TaxsE  two  volumes  have  been  sometime  before  the  public,  and  have  served  as 
foundations  ^r  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  criticism.  They  can  never  be  popular 
in  any  'Unole-Tom  *  sense  of  the  word.  The  school  and  its  teachings  forbid  it 
Into  this  sanctuary  of  thought  but  few  will  care  to  enter;  and  on  its  threshold 
they  must  divest  themselves  of  all  the  common  weeds  of  an  every-day  expe- 
rience, and  walk  in  privacy  and  calmness  of  judgment 

In  style  and  idea  these  volumes  are  completely  original  The  rhetoric  is 
pithy  and  masculine ;  the  thought  impulsive  and  suggestive.  They  are  sweet 
kernels  from  the  nut  of  Transcendental  Literature.  No  super-refinement  is  here. 
Cultivated  intellect  is  married  to  common-sense,  and  there  is  a  superlatiye  fresh- 
ness, which  savors  of  New-England  forests  wet  with  morning-dew.  The  analysis 
of  character  is  so  perfect^  so  beautifully  complete,  so  regardful  of  light  and 
shadow,  that  it  is  as  if  we  beheld  a  natural  landscape,  where  every  exquisite 
detail  but  perfects  the  unity  of  the  whole. 

Maroaket  Fuller  Ossou  was  bom  in  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
twenty- third  of  May,  1810.  'My  father,*  she  says^  *  was  a  lawyer  and  a  politician. 
He  was  a  man  largely  endowed  with  that  sagacious  energy  which  the  state  of 
New-England  society  for  the  last  half-century  has  been  so  well  fitted  to  develop.* 
Speaking  of  her  mother  in  the  same  connection,  she  beautifully  observes,  '  She 
was  one  of  those  fair  and  fiower-like  natures  which  sometimes  spring  up  even 
beside  the  most  dusty  highways  of  life — a  creature  not  to  be  shaped  into  a 
merely  useful  instrument^  but  bound  by  one  law  with  the  blue  sky,  the  dew, 
and  the  frolic  birds.  Of  all  persons  whom  I  have  known,  she  had  in  her  most 
of  the  angelic:  of  that  sppntaneous  love  for  every  living  thing — for  man,  and 
beast^  and  tree,  which  restores  the  golden  age.' 

Maroabet*s  education  was  early  cared  for  by  her  father,  who  fell  into  the 
common  and  fatal  error  of  stimulating  her  intellect  to  a  precocious  degree.  She 
ascribes  to  this,  visitations  of  spectral  illusions  which  defiled  nightly  before  her 
over-&sked  brain,  in  shapes  more  hideous  than  those  which  for  years  besi^ed 
the  Opium-Eater. 

She  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  literature — more  particularly  for  the  literature 
of  southern  Europe — believing  her  intellectual  affinities  all  pointed  that  way; 
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and  DK  Stakl,  Raciks,  PinuBOQ,  and  RouasKAU,  engroased  a  homage  which  a  more 
liberal  and  corrected  taste  afterward  bcBtowed  upon  the  masters  of  English 
and  German  literature. 

From  the  school  of  Misses  Panoorr,  in  Groton,  Maasachnsettf,  whither  her 
father  had  sent  her  for  a  time,  Maboaret  returned  to  live  in  Cambridge.  Here 
she  applied  herself  to  the  culture  of  her  mind,  and  formed  many  friendships 
which  endured  for  life.  Her  reading  and  study  were  extended  aad  severe.  She 
was  already  acquainted  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature,  and 
qualifying  herself  for  the  reading  of  German.  In  three  months  from  the 
time  she  commenced  German,  she  read  with  ease  the  flower  of  its  literature. 
All  this  reading  did  not  affect  her  judgment^  nor  bias^  in  any  considerable 
degree,  her  intellect  She  thoroughly  understood  the  nature  and  relations  of 
each  author  whom  she  read,  and  never  placed  him  above  or  below  his  true  stand- 
ard. Schiller,  Jban  Pauk^  and  Novalib,  exercised  a  powerful  and  invigorating 
influence  over  her;  but  Goitoe — the  wonderful,  universal,  and  many-sided — * 
drew  her  by  the  force  of  his  superior  attraction.  *  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  mind 
of  Goethe  had  embraced  the  universe.  I  have  felt  this  lately,  in  reading  his 
lyric  poems.  I  am  enchanted  while  I  read.  He  comprehends  every  feeling  I 
have  ever  had  so  perfectly,  expresses  it  so  beautifully ;  but  when  I  shut  the 
book,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  lost  my  personal  identity;  all  my  feelings  linked  with 
such  an  immense  variety  that  belong  to  beings  I  had  thought  so  different'  The 
effect  of  Goethe  on  Margaret  was  complete.  She  was  perfectly  timed  to  it 
She  found  her  moods  met,  her  topics  treated,  the  liberty  of  thought  she  loved, 
the  same  climat^  of  mind.  Of  course,  this  book  superseded  all  others  for  the 
time,  and  tinged  deeply  all  her  thoughts.  The  religion,  the  science,  the  Cathol- 
icism, the  worship  of  art»  the  mysticism  and  demonology,  and  withal  the  clear 
recognition  of  moral  distinctions  as  final  and  eternal  —  all  charmed  her;,  and 
Faubt,  and  Tasso,  and  Mionon,  and  Makabla,  and  Iphigenia,  became  irresistible 
names.  It  w^  one  of  those  agreeable  historical  coincidences,  perhaps  invariable^ 
though  not  yet  roistered  —  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  a  teacher  and  of 
pupils,  between  whom  exists  a  strict  affinity.  Nowhere  did  Goethe  find  a  braver, 
more  intelligent  or  more  sympathetic  reader. 

The  shock  and  impulse  of  delight  which  Margaret,  as  well  as  many  others^ 
experienced  from  the  battery  of  German  tranfcendentalism,  was  communicated 
by  a  master-spirit  of  the  age  — Thomas  Carltle.  In  a  series  of  essays  of  deep 
and  original  splendor,  this  great  thinker  had  challenged  the  attention  of  the 
youthful  world  of  literature  to  the  essential  truth  which  German  philosophy 
symbolized. 

Transcendentalism,  in  its  original  sense,  was  a  philosophic  protest  against  the 
teachings  of  Hume  and  the  materialistic  spirit  ot  the  age.  In  its  later  and 
more  significant  sense,  it  was  an  appeal  from  all  traditional  and  sectarian  dog- 
mas, to  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  soul  by  God.  It  eschewed  all  binding  for- 
mulas, and  proclaimed,  as  its  end,  the  attainment  of  absolute  freedom.  On  the 
stepping-stones  of  patience,  culture,  agony  of  soul,  solitude,  and  long  watching 
for  inspiration  from  the  'wind  which  bloweth  where  it  listeth,'  its  disciples 
sought  to  ascend  to  the  mystical  heights  of  rapture  and  ecstasy,  to  stand  upon 
the  prophetic  mount,  and  catch  glimpses  of  the  promised  Canaan. 

Toward  the  realization  of  this  result  all  nature  contributed.  Each  stone 
became  a  sermon ;  each  flower  a  hint  of  mystery.    Man's  body  was  the  temple 
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of  the  living  God  ;  man's  heart  was  the  Paradise  of  promise  and  perfect  bloom ; 
and  lave  and  poetic  rapture  constituted  at  once  the  sweetest  incense  and  the 
purest  praise.  Intuition  usurped  the  seat  of  logic ;  and  precept  and  morality 
were  to  be  realized  in  actire  life 

The  standard  orihodo^  had  become  divided  into  a  multitude  of  sects,  each 
of  whom  claimed  to  be  the  receptacle  and  participant  of  the  entire  truth.  The 
diviBion-lines  were  marked  and  impassable,  and  the  sentiment  of  religion,  which 
is  spontaneous,  overflowing  and  pervading,,  was  inextricably  interwoven  within 
the  meshes  of  dogmatic  controversy,  and  personal  praise  and  worshij^were 
neglected  for  party  wrangling  and  bigotry.  Then  came  the  reaction.  The 
appeal  was  lost  amid  the  dash  and  din  of  contending  sects,  and  its  intent  and 
purpose  was  misunderstood,  because  its  essence  could  not  be  bounded  by  a  creed. 
Day  by  day  it  grew  stronger,  gathering  many  pure  and  good  into  its  open  and 
unforbidden  communion,  and  constituting  a  living  church  gathered  from  all 
sects,  and  involving  the  'spirit  of  all  creeds^  and  the  substance  of  all  formulas.' 
In  short)  it  was  the  inception  of  a  new  theology,  whose  hopes  embraced  all 
humanity,  whose  law  was  love,  whose  end  was  absolute  freedom  and  perfection. 

Theoretically,  transcendentalism  is  sublime  in  the  extreme.  It  involves^  as  a 
condition  of  its  growth  and  symmetrical  development,  the  employment  of  eveiy 
passion  and  faculty  that  is  beautiful  and  noble  in  humanity.  It  appeals,  with 
equal  reason,  to  the  heart  and  the  intellect  The  graces  and  embellishments  of 
life  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  its  sterner  and  coarser  demands ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  they  to  be  retained  as  indispensable  to  a  high  culture.  Affection 
and  reason  divide  the  empire  of  being;  and  God  and  humanity  acknowledge  no 
tie  but  that  parental  and  reverential  love  which  on  the  one  ude  is  pure  and 
perfect^  and  on  the  other  devoid  of  fear.  The  practical  philosophy  and  holy 
aim  of  transcendentalism  attracted  and  quickened -the  finest  intellects  of  the  age ; 
and  side  by  side  with  the  names  of  Emerson,  Carlyle,  Parker,  Martineau,  Clarke^ 
and  Ripley,  who  illustrated  and  still  adorn  the  school,  must  be  placed  that  of 
Maxgabxt  Fuller  Ossoli,  who,  equally  by  her  trustful  energies  and  by  her  poetic 
and  penetri^ting  genius,  exercised  a  sweet  and  welcome  influence  over  many 
kindred  hearts. 

Maroabxt  realized  in  herself  the  perfect  combination  of  teacher  and  disdple. 
Her  intellect  and  soul  were  open  to  all  the  daily  aspiraUons  which  exhale  from 
the  gardens  of  nature  and  humanity ;  and  in  turn,  the  flower  of  her  genius  and 
the  altar  of  her  heart  distilled  a  fragrance  and  precious  incense  which  revealed 
the  beauty  of  the  blossom  and  the  purity  of  the  worship.  '  The  world  is  the 
book  of  woman,'  says  llousseau ;  and  it  is  certain  that^  much  as  Maboabzt  was 
indebted  to  literature,  her  obligations  to  persons  were  weightier  and  of  more 
benefit  • 

Her  conversational  powers  were  of  an  original  and  suggestive  order.  She 
intuitively  perceived  the  thought  and  character  of  her  audience,  and  surprised 
individuals  by  this  genius  of  insight,  which  opened  the  casket  of  the  inner  heart, 
and  revealed  treasures  which  came  to  one  as  a  memory  and  a  dream.  Those 
who  were  repelled  in  the  original  contact,  and  those  who  were  prejudiced  by 
hearsay,  came  at  last  to  be  delighted  auditors  of  this  Delphian  maid  and  priestess 
of  the  soul.  Her  conversational  efforts  were  the  ofTspring  of  present  excitement, 
and  included  a  more  varied  range,  a  greater  depth,  and  greater  life  and  vigor, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  her  printed  works.     '  With  the  firmest  tact,  she  led  the 
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diBCoime  into  the  midst  of  their  daily  liTing  and  working,  recognizing  the  good- 
will and  fincerity  w9iioh  each  man  haa  in  hia  aima^  and  treating  so  playfnUy  and 
intelleotaally  all  the  points*  that  one  seemed  to  see  his  life  en  heou^  and  was 
flattered  by  beholding  what  he  found  so  tedious  in  its  worldly  weeds,  shining  in 
glorious  costume.  Each  of  his  friends  passed  before  him  in  the  new  light ;  hope 
seemed  to  spring  under  his  feet,  and  life  was  worth  living.  The  auditor  jumped 
for  j<^,  and  thirsted  for  unlimited  draughts  What  I  is  this  the  dame  who,  I 
heard,  was  sneering  and  critical  ?  This  the  blue-stoeking  of  whom  I  stood  in 
terror  and  dislike?  This  wondrous  woman,  full  of  counsel,  foil  of  tenderness^ 
before  whom  every  mean  thing  is  ashamed  and  hides  itself;  this  new  Oorinne^ 
more  variously  gifted,  wise,  sportive^  eloquent*  who  seems  to  have  learned  all 
languages — Heavkh  knows  when  or  how — I  should  think  she  was  bom 
to  them — magnificent,  prophetic,  reading  my  life  at  her  will,  and  puzding  m« 
with  riddles  like  this:  'Tours  is  an  example  of  a  destiny  springing  from  charac- 
ter;' and  again,  'I  see  your  destiny  hovering  before  you,  but  it  always  escapes 
from  you." 

The  charity  of  Maboabct^s  opinions  may  be  read  in  her  remark  on  Shelly: 
'Had  he  lived  twenty  years  longer,'  says  she,  'he  would  have  become  a  fervent 
Christian,  and  thus  have  attained  that  mental  harmony  which  was  necessary  to 
him.' 

It  is  refreshing  to  find  amid  the  shallow  cant  and  fashiona}>]e  persecution  of 
the  day,  such  true  perceptions  of  the  inharmonious  relations  of  one  whose  tem- 
perament was  as  spiritual  as  that  of  Fsnelom,  whose  heart  was  as  brave  as 
Ficbtb's  or  Jban  Paul's*  and  whose  defects,  and  long-seeking  for  bright  views 
and  settled  convictions  regarding  the  sublime  problems  of  life  and  death,  aM 
attributable  to  the  sinister  influences  of  a  misdirected  early  education. 

We  read  constantly  of  Maroarr^s  enthusiastic  admiration  of  great  intellect 
and  great  men,  and  yet  she  was  no  hero-worshipper  in  Carlyle's  sense  of  the 
term.  She  did  not  subscribe  to  the  exaggerated  statement  that 'society  is 
founded  on  hero-worship.'  She  felt,  as  all  feel,  the  magnetic  attraction  which 
adheres  to  marked  personality;  and  owned — as  who  does  notf  —  such  inflaence 
as  grows  out  of  the  really  beautiful  and  true  in  human  character.  J)ut  she 
constantly  disowned  the  imperfection  of  man.  For  every  word  of  fiatteiy,  she 
had  another  of  plain,  honest,  oat-spoken  truth ;  and  to  her  clear  discernment* 
the  naked  soul  of  the  king  was  revealed  through  all  the  disguises  and  trappings 
of  royalty. 

Her  nearest  and  dearest  friends  were  not  exempt  from  this  severity.  Affection 
was  met  by  affection,  kindness  by  kindness^  caresses  by  caresses.  But  then  this 
intimacy  was  to  be  strengthened  and  purified  by  counsel*  advice*  and,  if  need 
be*  stern  rebuke.  She  did  this  '  boldly  and  sincerely.'  In.  her  estimate*  truth 
was  more  than  friendship*  and  true  friendship  she  would  weigh  against  the 
world.  And  yet, she  called  for  equal  sincerity  on  the  part  of  her  friend&  Truth 
gives  wings  to  strength ;  and  so^  on  the  stepping-stones  of  self-knowledge^  love, 
and  friendly  advice*  she  advanced  into  higher  kingdoms  of  perfection,  and  into 
atmospheres  of  perpetual  and  unclouded  beauty. 

MAa6ABBT*8  acquaintance  with  Raupb  Waldo  Embbboit  coounenced  in  1885*  and 
was  productive  of  benefil  on  both  sides.  The  philosopher  was  stimulated  by 
her  genius*  and  puzzled  by  her  character.  He  observed  in  her  a  continual  strife 
between  passion  and  common-sense.    Now  she  waa  driven  into  strange  asser- 
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tions,  and  isolated  position?,  and  an  hoar  following  her  good  sense  prerailed, 
and  established  harmony  of  thought  and  action.  This  unequal  poise  of  passion 
and  intellect,  giving  to  the  one  or  the  other  temporal  ascendency,  constituted  her 
in  character  and  sphinx,  whose  riddle  it  was  hard  to  resolve. 

She  had  the  popular  and  unpopular  side&  In  criticism  her  writings  were 
eharacterized  by  '  directness,  terseness,  and  practicality.'  What  she  wrote  for 
the  New- York  Tribune,  the  IHal,  and  in  published  books,  was  loaded  with 
common-sense,  and  charged  with  popularity ;  but  her  strong  ties  of  friendship 
were  twisted  of  the  fibres  of  passion ;  and  in  her  private  correspondence^  where 
she  is  liberated  from  the  irksome  decorum  and  established  formality  which  beset 
popular  writings,  where  affection  prompted  instead  of  intellect,  she  unburdens 
her  soul  of  all  its  grie&  and  raptures^  and,  carried  away  by  her  abundant  tem- 
perament, floats  out  into  the  sea  of  mysticism,  and  of  poetic  eostacy. 

But  we  pause  for  the  present  Farther  and  concluding  remarks  upon  these 
volumes  must  be  reserved  for  our  next  number. 


One  Ykae  :  a  Tale  or  Wedlock.    By  Emilie  F.  Cablee.    In  ons  volume :  pp.  SM.    New- 
York:  Chables  Scribree,  Brick-Cliiirch  Chapel. 

This  work  is  translated  by  Messrs.  Eraube  and  Pkbck,  who  have  tolerably 

rendered  the  Swedish  into  our  modem  English ;  being  evidently  much  more 

familiar  with  the  former  tongue  than  with  the  latter,  which  is  the  more  difficult 

language,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  the  two.    Whatsoever  Eiaux  Gablem  writes 

is  true  and  affectionate,  and  beautifully  domestic.    She  loves  home-hearths  and 

fire-sides  like  a  cricket;  and  wherever  you  hear  the  crackling  of  the  logs; 

wherever  you  see  the  cheerful  blaze,  and  the  genial  faces  gathered  around  it, 

you  may  be  sure  that  every  sound  she  utters  will  find  some  quiet  human  heart 

for  its  home  and  resting-place.    This  is  a  story  of  young  married  life;  gentle, 

and  tender,  and  true ;  diowing  what  the  Ibnd  heart  of  a  woman  has  felt,  and 

what  her  faithful  pen  can  record  in  simpleness.    We  do  not  know  that  we  can 

say  more  than  this.    It  is  enough  to  create  affection  for  this  good  Swedish 

woman's  books ;  and,  as  that  affection  will  amply  reward  the  reader,  he  or  she 

will  doubtless  share  our  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  it    It  is  gotten  up  with  Mr. 

Soribneb's  customary  neatness. 


Home  Lipe  in  Gcbmatit.    By  Chables  Lobixo  Bbacb.   In  one  Toltttne :  pp.  450.    New- York : 
Chables  Scbibnbb,  Brick-Church  Chapel. 

Tms  is  a  very  fair  record  of  burgess  life  in  Austria,  one  of  the  southern  coim- 

tries  which  compose  that  terre  qui  rCexitte  pcu — Germany.    Mr.  Brace  tells  very 

pleasantly  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  houses  to  which  he  had  access ;  and 

with  such  records,  and  his  ovm  thoughts  upon  politics  and  religion,  fills  up  a 

volume  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages.    He  exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of 

observation ;  he  has  enjoyed  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  worthy  Austrian 

bourgeois,  and  paints  t^em  with  a  kindred  and  sympathizing  pencil    Bating  an 

occasional  Phariseeism,  such  as  the  description  of  his  praying  in  the  Vienna 

Cathedral,  where  he  believed  'that  in  all  the  superstition  around  me^  there 

were  many  that  worshipped  the  Invisible  Being  oipurdy  and  tpiriiuaUy  at  /;' 

bating  this,  the  '  Home  Life  in  Germany  *  will  recommend  itself  to  all  the  ad- 

mireTB  of  Mr.  Beace's  first  book,  'Hungary  in  1851.* 
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Vjp  the  River,  April,  1853. 
'A  JEW  rare  gleams  of  lightning  eometimee  dart  out  of  the  Bkies  in  mid-winter, 
followed  unexpectedly  by  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder;  for  electricity,  yital  force, 
is  every  where  and  sJway.  When  not  accompanied  by  all  its  visible  play  of 
crackling  light  and  blinding  flashes^  it  is  recc^^nized  in  the  spasmodic  action  of 
every  thing  which  lives  or  moves  a  muscle — in  the  beating  of  the  manly  heart, 
or  in  the  outstretching  of  the  stalwart  arm.  Impalpably  diffused,  it  burnishes 
the  subtle  links  of  all  the  golden  chain  which  round  and  round  entwines  the 
realms  of  life  and  beauty.  Passing  from  the  portals  of  the  Eternal  Oni^  who 
makes  the  flames  his  messengers^  it  has  returned  and  gone  again  before  another 
pulse  can  beat,  or  another  leaf  tremble.  It  is  the  mightiest  agent,  the  subtlest 
essence,  the  very  archangel  with  wings  of  Are  to  set  in  motion  the  material 
universe.  Breathing,  we  feel  it,  as  it  is  wafted  through  the  arteries,  and  illumi- 
nates the  dark  alleys  of  the  blood.  We  are  invested  with  its  halo ;  it  oozes  out 
of  the  finger-ends ;  and  every  human  being  is  a  golden  bowl,  a  censer  full  of 
this  undying  fire,  kindled  when  man  became  a  living  souL  How  strange  that 
for  so  many  ages  it  should  have  been  a  secret  emissary,  accomplishing  the 
ciituit  of  all  space,  and  reporting  to  no  one  but  God  that  it  had  been  on  a 
journey  I  For  the  waves  murmur  audibly  at  our  feet,  and  we  walk  at  the  very 
bottom  of  that  mobile  and  transparent  ocean  of  air  which  rolls  in  many  a 
shifting  tide  above  our  heads,  and  these  impress  more  constantly  with  their 
material  presence.  But  for  the  molten  globules  of  that  subtle  flood  which 
glibly  rolls  about  all  space,  men  scarcely  marked  till  yesterday  the  action  of 
its  silent,  steady,  operative  current  They  knew  it  only  in  its  grandeur  and 
terrific  might,  and  not  in  its  continual  and  immutable  laws.  Now  we  never 
see  a  sudden  flash,  except  to  think  with  admiration  of  that  new  Pbomxthxub 
who  stood  beneath  the  surcharged  cloud,  holding  in  his  hand,  as  it  were,  the 
key  of  knowledge,  wherewith  to  unlock  the  dark  pavilion  where  it  had  been 
enshrined  so  long,  and  light  a  torch  from  heaven.  He  sent  his  child-like 
miMive  to  the  skies^  and  received  answer  in  a  thrilling  spark.  That  key  was  a 
master-piece  of  bold  conception,  and  when  it  turned  the  bolt,  revealed  with 
startling  flash  the  secrets  of  the  Universe,  the  untold  mysteries  of  the  Past 
And  where  u  that  key  of  the  great  Bastile  of  Nature,  wrested  in  that  mighty 
revoltttioii  of  science,  which  imprisoned  the  fiery  spirits  held  by  the  same  timid 
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despotism  of  ignorance  which  chained  Galileo  and  made  ^the  earth  stand  still  f 

Where  is  that  splendid  emblem  of  advancing  light  and  knowledge^  with  all  ita 

wards  and  bright  compartments  annealed  in  fire,  when 

*  HsATKN  opened  wide 
IM  erer-duriiif  gstes,  hsnnonlou  somid 
On  golden  lilnges  turning ?* 

Has  it  been  lost  among  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  old  systems  of  Ignorance  and 
Superstition  f  Hangs  it  in  the  halls  t>f  this  great  Father  of  reviving  Science,  to 
be  suggestive  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  come  after  himf  Where  is  tiie  key  with 
which  Fbasklin  drew  down  the  lightnings  from  heaven! 

'Another  thought  oomes  to  me  when  I  behold  the  storm  lower;  it  is  suggested 
by  the  rolling  thunder,  and  it  flashes  upon  me  with  the  flashes  of  light:  the 
most  pimctual  adaptation  of  discovery  and  invention  to  the  immediate  times 
and  necessities  of  the  world.  As  only  a  faint  phosphorescence  glimmered  over 
primeval  chaos^  and  then  the  gorgeous  sun  appeared  above  the  earth  when  it 
had  been  arrayed  in  a  paradise  of  beauty,  so  gradually  bursts  forth  the  light 
of  knowledge ;  and  it  shall  shine  only  in  meridian  splendor  when  moral  order 
has  been  established  in  all  the  vasty  void.  Thus,  when  the  germ  of  civil  liberty 
was  ready  to  be  transplanted,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  virgin  soil  which 
was  congenial  to  it  loom  up^  with  all  its  marvellous  riches^  beyond 

« tbedMUng, 

Silyer-iUahing 

Barges  of  San  SalTtdor.* 

Kot  till  the  Magi  of  the  East  were  prepared  to  follow  it  'westward,*  did  '  the 
Star  of  Empire  take  its  way/  And  so,  while  this  rough,  uninhabited  land  was 
being  subjugated,  the  art  of  printing  was  scattering  the  idea  of  liberty  among 
thick  populations  L'ke  thistledown  upon  the  winds.  Then,  when  the  soil  was 
ready,  and  not  till  then,  did  starvation,  and  famine,  and  wars»  and  pestilence, 
combine  to  drive  the  densely-clustered  people  of  the  Old  World  precipitately 
to  newer  and  more  favored  realms ;  and  lest  the  natural  love  of  country  should 
prevail  over  them,  the  all-omnipotent  passion  for  gold  urges  its  appeal,  and  the 
very  laboratories  of  Kature  appear  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  far  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  alchemy  is  at  a  discount  And  now,  too,  when  the  ideas  of 
men  are  quickened,  and  more  think,  and*swifler  channels  are  demanded  for 
thought)  and  the  press  of  Franklin  no  longer  avails^  lo  I  the  very  lightninga 
which  he  brought  down  from  heaven  become  subservient  to  man,  and  his 
ministers  are  the  flames  6f  fire. 

'  But  I  must  not  philosophize,  though  sitting  in  a  sylvan  bower  among  these 
scenes  of  more  than  Andalusian  beauty,  up  the  River,  like  Solohon,  I  must 
describe  the  natural  things,  even  from  when  the  tender  grass  begins  to  flourish, 
until  the  winter  spreads  upon  the  earth  the  melancholy  pall  of  death. 

'  I  was  going  to  describe  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  which  visited  these 
regions  a  week  ago  —  one  of  the  most  sublime  which  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and 
unexpected.  There  are'  two  seasons  when  you  may  look  for  the  most  startling 
phenomena  of  electricity.  The  first  is  at  mid-summer.  When  the  day  begins 
with  sultry  heats,  without  the  bracing  elasticity  of  the  morning,  and  through 
its  long  hours  the  incessant  sun  shines  down  attempered  by  no  fanning  winds, 
and  the  steaming  vapor  ascends  upward,  and  vegetation  wUtB^  and  the  tongues 
of  panting  animals  distil  pellucid  drops,  and  the  small  gnat  squirms  on  your 
moistened  hand,  and  the  blood  boils  in  the  veins,  and  I*Magination,  dreaming  of 
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water,  water,  water,  trarela  to  where  the  surf  beats  on  the  Rockaway  beaches, 
or  puts  into  many  a  desired  cove  over  the  snow-white  pebbles  most  musically 
flonnding,  toward  those  grassy  slopes  whence  naked  feet  descend  to  meet  the 
flood  —  then,  when  toward  the  set  of  sun  you  hear  the  muttering  of  distant 
thunder  and  the  sound  of  pattering  rain,  look  for  great  exhibition  and  equipage 
of  the  Deity.  The  storm  is  often  grand  and  overwhelming  at  this  time ;  and 
as  we  hear  the  Almiohtt's  chariot-wheels  roll  thundering  on  around  the  hemi- 
»pheric  mountains,  *  My  Father  !  my  Fatubr  I*  we  are  ready  to  exclaim^  *  the 
chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof  I'  Oh  1  I  should  love  to  stand  upon 
the  threshold  of  a  bamboo  cottage  in  the  tropics,  where  the  burning  stm  hangs 
vertical  above  the  equator,  to  gaze  upon  the  very  grandeur  of  the  storm ;  to  see 
the  hurricane  tear  up  the  stricken  roots  of  centuries,  and  whirl  the  crests  of 
trees  like  feathers  on  their  sportive  breath.  For  perfect  love  entirely  casts  out 
fear;  and  never,  from  a  boy,  could  I  rush  to  mother's  arm^  or  coil  in  feather- 
beds  ;  but  rather  rock  upon  the  swaying  branch,  and  watch  the  zig-zag  light- 
nings and  the  bolt  strike  down  into  the  heart  of  the  solid  oak.  There  is  an 
eloquence  in  the  storm  which  no  tongue  can  equal ;  for  God  speaks  with  his 
thunder  and  his  earthquake  to  a  continent  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  If  it  be 
pleasant  to  stand  upon  the  sun-lit  plain  when  the  gorgeoift  procession  of  the 
summer  is  passing  by,  while  only  soft  breezes  fab  the  cheeks,  and  the  sheep 
graze  peacefully  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  fold,  it  is  more  exulting  to  walk 
beneath  the  dome  when  clouds  and  darkness  overgather,  and  when  the  tempest 
is  at  hand.  The  tranquillity  of  summer  is  apt  to  lull  us  into  forgetfulness ;  but 
the  tempest,  the  tempest  causes  us  to  adore  God  in  his  power,  and  to  love  Hm 
not  less  when  he  rides  upon  the  whirlwind  alid  directeth  the  storm.  0  ye 
lightnings  and  clouds^  bless  ye  the  Lord  I  praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  for  ever  I 

'But  another  period  when  a  thunder-storm  will  burst  out  with  most  terrific 
violence — though  more  rarely — is  at  the  vernal  equinox.  This  I  ha^  P  ^ately 
had  occasion  to  witness.  The  day  was  uncongenial,  and  a  cold  fog,  as  ilPit  came 
from  ice-bergs  on  the  coast^  or  snow-capped  mountains,  rolled  about  in  the  hol- 
lowS)  and  rested  in  white  clouds  almost  on  the  edge  of  the  plains.  After  the 
balmy  weather  which  had  preceded,  it  was  such  a  day  as  would  almost  drive 
one  to  despair.  Within-doors  you  could  not  help  feeling  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
No  cheerful  fire  was  on  the  hearth ;  a  leaden  dulness  brooded  over  all  created 
things^  and  animation  appeared  to  be  extinct ;  for  I  could  neither  read  a  line 
nor  write  a  word ;  only  now  and  then  would  open  the  door,  and  gaze  out  list- 
lessly upon  the  lazy  scene,  and  think  that  the  vegetation  did  not  advance  by  the 
most  imperceptible  degree.  It  seemed  impossible  to  stir  up  any  feeling ;  for 
although  it  was  not  cold,  the  heart  felt  congealed ;  and  although  it  was  not 
hot»  you  drooped  and  lagged  behind  the  time.  It  was  an  apathy  the  most  pro- 
found. Have  you  ever  felt  so  f  There  is  an  influence  in  external  things  whieh 
sometimes  produces  this  estate.  There  was  no  sound,  no  sight,  no  memory,  and 
no  prospective.  I  remember,  toward  evening,  I  was  sitting  on  the  sofa  trying 
to  read  a  book,  and  throw  off  the  incubus,  when  I  heard  the  wind  howl  like 
some  beast  in  a  distant  lair,  and  in  an  instant  the  type  became  indistinct,  and 
the  night  advanced  by  fast  degrees. 

*  Before  I  could  look  out  of  the  window,  I  heard  a  noise  as  if  some  one  had 
thrown  a  handful  of  stones  against  the  clap-boards  of  the  house,  and  I  said 
to  myself  '  That  is  hail ;  a  great  hurricane  is  coming  on.'    Quicker  than  a 
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word,  the  rainB  descended  and  the  floods  fell ;  a  blindiag  flash  illoxxUDated  all 
the  panes ;  an  elm  yawned,  cloven  as  bj  a  wedge  from  where  its  glorious  boogha 
branched  out  from  the  summit  of  the  massive  trunk,  and  a  storm  of  grape-shot 
pelted  the  root  The  birds,  driven  from  their  nest^  sought  to  be  admitted  within- 
doors The  play  of  intense  lightning  was  incessant^  accompanied  by  the  roll 
of  thunder.  I  gazed  upon  the  scene  between  the  intervals  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, and  beheld  the  green  grass  completely  covered  with  bullets  of  ioe.  Then 
I  opened  the  door,  and  walked  upon  the  porch  to  contemplate  the  glorious  scene, 
and  the  thousand  fiery,  darting  snakes,  and  splendid  fire-works  which  were  in 
the  sky.  Soon  after  this  the  hail  stopped,  but  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  the 
thunder  ceased,  but  the  skies  flashed  as  before.  Then  I  took  an  open  glass  Tea- 
sel, and  baring  my  head,  and  walking  out  upon  the  lawn,  by  the  light  of  the 
lightning  I  began  to  gather  the  icy  pellets,  some  of  which  were  of  the  size  of 
a  full-grown  walnut  The  grass  was  covered  with  them  as  if  it  had  been  Janu- 
ary, not  April;  and  I  could  see  that  a  part  of  the  disc  of  these  globules 
was  snowy-white,  and  the  remainder  part  perfectly  clear  and  pellucid;  and 
they  were  collected  most  at  the  roots  of  rose-bushes  and  in  hollows  on  the  grass 
I  gathered  the  vessel  full  in  a  little  time,  and  it  was  with  no  ordinary  curiosity 
that  I  surveyed  them  afterward  as  they  liquefied  in  a  tumbler.  Beside  these^ 
there  were  a  great  many  flakes  and  scales  of  ice  which  lay  around,  and  were 
too  thin  to  be  collected.  In  a  half-hour  the  violence  of  this  storm  passed  over, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  dripping  of  a  steady  rain.  As  I  write  the 
account  of  it^  the  millers  flit  around  the  lamp^  most  eager  to  be  consumed;  the 
little  insects  crawl  about  the  dark  mahogany,  and*with  wings  fast-closed,  some 
miller  (I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name)  feels  with  long  antlers  the  very  point 
of  the  pen  with  which  I  write.  Another,  with  spare  wings,  spare  legs,  and  sparer 
jdy — a  juvenile  Daddt  Lono-uos,  though  having  wings — rushes  into  the 
^  .  <dv^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^P  ^^^  ^^  eaves,  and  the  toad  triU  in  the 
^  v;'^he  frogs  croak  from  the  distant  meadow, 
e  is  one  marked  characteristic  of  the  month  of  April — I  speak  not  of 
its  lickleness,  but  of  the  softly-falling  rains  They  are  not  driven  at  an  angle 
with  the  ground,  nor  dashed  into  your  face  and  eyes  like  water  hurled  against 
windows ;  but  one  by  one,  like  individual  honey-dropsy  come  down  so  lightly  as 
not  to  bend  the  tender  blades  of  grass;  and  they  stir  the  surface  of  the  water- 
tank  which  stands  beneath  the  eaves  with  not  more  commotion  than  the  leaves 
of  flowers  which  float  upon  its  brim ;  and  it  is  most  delightful  to  hear  the  drip- 
ping and  the  dropping,  impalpable  as  the  distilment  of  tender  tears.  For  you 
do  not  sit  behind  a  window  to  look  upon  these  gentle  showers^  just  as  you  do 
when  cold  drops  from  the  north-east  hit  and  break  against  the  glsssy  surface; 
but  you  go  out  of  doors,  and  bare  your  head,  that  a  few  sweet  particles  may 
insinuate  themselves  into  the  very  top  of  your  brain ;  and  you  open  your  month, 
and  stretch  forth  your  hands,  and  thrust  your  slippers  into  the  beaded  grass 
An  April  rsin  is  like  a  dew  made  visible,  and  is  the  very  honey  of  the  skies 
It  is  a  blessing  for  which  the  heart  of  man  should  be  as -grateful  as  the  thirsty 
land.  0  ye  dews  I  bless  ye  the  Lord  !  Praise  Him  and  magnify  Hdc  for  ever  1 
'  In  the  midst  of  these  vernal  showers  the  birds  sit  among  the  blossoming  limbs 
and  trim  their  plumage,  never  intermitting  their  song — the  blue-bird,  and  the 
chuckling  wren,  and  the  blithe  robin  -^  and  last  Sunday  for  the  first  time  I 
greeted  the  returning  swallows  They  are  now  dashing  up  and  down  the  high- 
way as  they  did  last  season,  ever  circling  about  the  spot  where  stood  an  ancient 
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l>«rii  which  has  been  torn  down;  and  as  those  who  hare  been  for  a  long  time 
in  a  donnant  state,  whose  previous  impressions  yet  remain,  they  still  keep  diving 
into  the  imaginary  port-holes,  and  through  the  imaginary  open  doors,  and  search 
for  the  sheltering  roof  and  well*pegged  beams,  and  rafters,  and  angles,  where, 
alas  I  there  is  only  air.  Once  more  they  twitteringly  pounce  into  the  chunney 
of  my  house;  but  as  a  little  smoke  curls  upward  from  a  slight  wood-fire,  they 
will  keep  aloof  for  a  few  days  and  then  return,  because  their  instinct  teaches 
them  that  fire  will  not  be  necessary  long.  But  catch  them  building  a  nest  in 
the  kitchen-chimney,  which  is  for  ever  in  a  blaze.  They  do  not  like  the 
smell  of  vegetables,  fat  meat,  and  burning  soot  Swallow  is  very  careful  not  to 
return  too  soon,  as  the  more  adventurous  of  his  crew  are  apt  to  perish  the  vic- 
tims of  an  icy  and  untimely  wind ;  but  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  a  telegraphic 
wire  is  not  a  natural  perch ;  for  if  a  steam-ship  is  in  the  Manahattan  ofiing,  and 
there  is  a  fresh  war  in  Europe,  or  the  bells  in  merry  England  have  been  ringing 
for  the  birth  of  another  prince,  off  goes  the  spark  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  land,  and  swallow  drops  down  dead.  Oh,  Hirundo  I 
thou  art  one  of  the  most  welcome  messengers  and  presagers  of  the  Spring.  The 
flight  of  thy  lithe  and  agile  body  can  almost  equal  the  swiftness  of  the  eleotrio 

8P*r^^  ».  W.8. 


GosaiF  wnn  Kxadxbs  and  Co]uu8FOMDxin&  —In  the  twenty-first  number  of  the 
'  Ollapodiana  Paper %y*  published  in  the  Knicucrbocksb  for  November,  1887,  ap- 
peared in  one  of  its  subsections  the  following :  '  To  those  who  are  disposed  to 
glean  philosophy  from  the  mayhap  less  noticeable  objects  of  this  busy  world,  there  ' 
are  few  sights  more  lovely  than  childhood.    The  little  cherub  who  now  sits  at^ 
my  knee,  and  tries^  with  tiny  effort,  to  clutch  the  quill  with  which  I  am  plavin^^ 
for  you,  good  reader ;  whose  capricious  taste,  varying  from  ink-stand  to 
and  from  that  to  books,  and  every  other  portable  thing — all  'movables  t 
could  tell  you  oV — he  has  in  his  little  person  those  elements  which  constitute 
both  the  freshness  of  our  sublunary  mortality,  and  that  glorious  immortality 
which  the  mortal  shall  yet  put  on.     Gazing  upon  his  fair  young  brow,  his  peaoh- 
like  cheek,  and  the  depth  of  those  violet  eyes^  I  feel  myself  rejuvenated.    That 
which  bothered  Nioodxmus  is  no  marvel  to  me.   I  feel  that  I  have  a  new  existence ; 
nor  can  I  dispel  the  illusion.    It  is  harder,  indeed,  to  believe  that  he  will  ever 
be  what  I  am,  than  that  I  am  otherwise  than  he  is  now.    I  cannot  imagine  that 
he  will  ever  become  a  pilosus  adult,  with  harvests  for  tJy  razor  on  that  downy 
chin.    Will  those  golden  locks  become  the  brown  auburn  t    Will  that  forehead 
rise  as  a  varied  and  shade-changing  record  of  pleasure  or  care  ?    Will  the  daasic 
little  lips^  now  colored  as  by  the  radiance  of  a  ruby,  ever  be  fitfully  bitten  in 
the  glow  of  literary  composition  ?  —  and  will  those  sun-bright  locks,  which  hang 
about  his  temples  like  the  soft  lining  of  a  summer  cloud,  become  meshes  where 
hurried  fingers  shall  thread  themselves  in  play  f    By  the  mass,  I  cannot  telL 
But  this  I  know.    That  which  hath  been,  shall  be :  the  lot  of  manhood,  if  he 
live,  will  be  upon  him ;  the  charm,  the  obstacle,  the  triumphant  fever ;  the  glory, 
tho  success,  the  far-reaching  thoughts^ 

*  Tu4T  make  them  eagl^-wings. 
To  pierce  the  unboru  years.' 

'  It  is  with  others  as  with  ourselves :  '  We  kno^what  they  are,  but  not  what 
they  may  be.'    Time  adds  to  the  novel  thoughts  of  the  child,  the  tricks  and 
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jojranoe  of  the  arohin ;  the  glow  of  increAslng  yean»  the  paauoa  of  the  sweUing 
hearty  when  experience  seems  to  school  its  energies.  Bat  in  the  flush  of  yonng 
existence,  I  can  compare  a  child,  the  pride  and  delight  of  its  mother  and  its 
kindred,  to  nothing  eUe  on  earth,  of  its  own  form  or  image.  It  is  like  a  young 
and  beautiful  bird ;  heard,  perhaps^  for  onoe^  in  the  days  of  our  juyeneseence, 
and  remembered  erer  after,  though  never  seen  again.  Its  thoughts,  like  the 
rainbow-colored  messenger  discoursed  of  in  the  poetic  -entomology  of   La 

Mabximx: 

* '  Born  with  tlie  spring,  and  with  the  rows  dying— 
TbroQgh  the  clear  sky  on  Zephyr's  pinions  sailing : 
On  the  yooag  floweret's  open  boeom  lying— 
I  Perfume,  and  light,  and  the  blue  air  inhaling ; 

ShalUng  the  thin  dust  fhnn  its  wings,  and  fleelnjf, 
And  soaring  like  a  breath  In  boundless  heaven : 
How  lilie  Desire,  to  which  no  rest  is  given  t 
Which  still  uneasy,  rifling  every  treasure, 
Keturns  at  last  above,  to  seek  for  purer  {Measure.' ' 

WiujB  Gatloud  Clark,  Jr.,  so  feelingly  and  fondly  alluded  to  herej  now  sleeps 
by  the  side  of  his  mother  and  father,  gone  before  him  to  the  '  better  land.'  As 
he  lay  in  his  coffin,  he  looked  as  if  fallen  into  a  calm  sleep.  We  never  saw  a 
more  natural  expression  on  a  living  human  face ;  nor  could  a  more  fisithfiil  minia- 
ture of  his  loving  (lather's  features  have  been  presented.  The  long  lids  were 
closed  upon  the  '  large,  bright,  spiritual  eyes '  which,  with  his  rich  auburn  hair, 
he  derived  from  his  mother ;  and  the  classic  lips  wore  a  '  still  smile.'  Mother, 
father,  son  —  all  rest  together  —  a  *  family  in  heaven.'  In  a  few  days  '  Wimx ' 
•would  have  been  sixteen  years  old.  He  was  much  beloved  for  his  affectionate 
heart,  his  bright  intelligence,  and  'his  little  winning  ways.'  He  was  fond  of 
reading,  and  his  love  of  humor  was  very  characteristic  In  the  coimtry,  a  few 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  his  custom  to  pass  three  or  four  of  the 
summer-months  with  a  kind  and  affectionate  maternal  unde^  he  won  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  loved  to  whip  the  trout-streams  and  sport  in  the  woods 
of  his  relative's  beautiful  farm  in  Bucks  county.  But  alas  1  '  the  places  that 
knew  him  once  will  know  him  no  more  for  ever.'  He  has  gone^  in  the  freshness  of 
his  early  spring-time, '  ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade ; '  and  he  leaves  behind 
him  only  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  '  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young. 
Better  that  the  light  cloud  should  fade  away  in  the  morning's  breath,  than 
travel  through  the  weary  day,  to  gather  in  darkness  and  end  in  stonn.  *It 
is  well  with  the  child.'  -  -  '  C.  J.'  writes  us  from  Prairie  Ronde^  Kala- 
mazoo county,  Michigan,  in  the  following  plaintful  style :  '  I  am  angry  with 
you.  I  am  annoyed,  seriously  annoyed,  by  the  cool  and  blundering  manner  in 
which  your  'Bunkum  Flag-Staff'  Editor,  *  WAGSTiurr,*  runs  ^Our  Bourbon  Ques- 
tion* into  the  ground.  I  say  our  Bourbon  question,  for  we  of  Michigan  have 
the  Prince  on  our  soil,  and  wc  have  entertained  high  expectations  of  making 
the  most  out  of  this  modern  discovery.  This  is  the  second  mischance  that  has 
occurred  to  us  of  the  '  Peninsular  State  *  within  the  current  year.  We  intended 
to  have  managed  the  political  relations  of  this  country  for  four  years  from  and 
after  the  fourth  of  March  lost ;  that  chance  was  lost  by  the  accidental  use  of 
the  term  'Old  Pogy '  by  some  astute  editor,  or  'scaliwag'  member  of  Congress, 
and  our  brave  old  General  and  kind-hearted  fellow-citizen  *  did  n't  come  in.' 
The  city  of '  Gotham '  can't  abide  the  idea  of  having  a  veritable  'Bourbon  prince ' 
so  far  away  in  the  West^  and  sh^  most  needs '  set  on '  your '  Wagbtaft '  to  make  the 
thing  superbly  and  magnificentiy  ridiculous.    Out  upon  your  envy,  hatred,  and 
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malice  I  I  shall  inyoke  the  aid,  for  condemnation,  of  your  '  Up  the  River ' 
eorrespondent,  after  his  '  busy  seaaon '  of  looking  after  his  broods  of  young 
*  Shanghais '  has  passed.  If  you  had  been  honest,  and  priyately  addressed  us 
upon  the  subject*  we  would  have  submitted  some  propositions  under  which  you 
might  have  had  a  chance  for  a  portion  of  the  honors^  and  a  small  share  of  the 
profits.  We  had  just  worked  this  same  'Bourbon  question'  along  to  a  pointy 
and  already  had  the  proposals  drawn  out,  in  lawyer-style,  with  folios  strung 
together  with  red  tape,  and  seals  properly  stuck  on,  under  which  Baenum  would 
hare  been  duly  delegated  and  commissioned  to  make  a  compromise  with 
Louis  Napoueov,  and  we^  the  people  of  Michigan,  had«the  pleasure  of  counting 
and  spending  a  'large  pile'  of  French  gold.  Tell '  Wagstaff'  that  this  is  one 
of  the  blunders  that  is  worse  than  criminal'  •  -  -  It  must  have  been  sheer 
envy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  G.  Gonkun  Nbppxna,  that  excluded  the  following  stirring 
'pome'  from  the  columns  of  *  The  Quog  IMety  OenC  We  take  an  early  occa- 
sion to  do  justice  to  the  talents  of  the  author,  K.  N.  Peppsb»  Esq.,  who  writes 
us  that  he  '  has  chose  the  hydrttalie  measure,  became,  next  to  hydrametere,  he 
eonmders  it  the  most  effectooal : ' 

•sobjeck:    \  noLi.C'^M.v   bltxben  a  At.CfJAiTER  ano  a  w  a  '  fh..s\a;k: 

TRimPH  or  TUB  watkk-kcaik:  dbtb  or  tbk  alkoaitbb.' 

*Thkib  is  a  niland  on  a  rirer  lying, 
Wliich  runs  into  Gautimaly,  a  warm  oountrjr. 
Lying  near  the  Tropicka ;  eorered  with  aand : 
Hear  and  their  a  aymptum  of  a  Wilow, 
Hanging  of  its  omberagioiLi  lima  ^branches 
OTer  the  clear  atreme  meandering  fkr  below. 
Thia  was  the  Home  of  the  now  silent  Alegaiter, 
When  not  in  his  other  element  conflne*d : 
Hear  he  wood  set  upon  his  e gs  a  sleep 
*        With  1  ey  obaenrant  of  flis  and  other  pasing 
Objecka  :  a  while  it  kept  a  going  on  so : 
Fereles  of  dalnger  was  the  hapy  Alegaiter ! 
But  a  las !  in  a  nevii  our  he  was  fonrced  to 
Wake  !  that  dreme  of  Blis  was  two  sweet  ft>r  him. 
1  morning  the  son  arose  with  unnsooal  splendor 
Whitch  aliso  did  our  Alegaiter,  coming  Irom  the  water, 
Hia  scaiis  a-flinglng  of  the  rais  of  the  aon  back 
To  the  fountain-head  whitch  tha  originly  sprung. 
But  haying  had  nothing  to  eat  for  some  time,  he 
Was  slepy  and  gap*d,  in  a  short  time,  widely. 
Unfoaldlng  soon  a  weilh  of  perl-white  teth, 
The  rais  of  the  aon  aoon  shet  his  sinister  ey 
Because  of  there  mutooal  splender  and  warmth. 
The  Eyil  Onr  (whitch  I  aed)  was  now  come ; 
Eridently  a  good  chans  for  a  water-Snaik 
Of  the  large  Specie,  whitch  aoon  apeared 
Into  the  horison,  near  the  bank  where  repose*d 
Calmly  In  slepe  the  Alegaiter  before  spoken  of. 
AboQt  00  foot  was  his  Length  (not  the  'gaiter) 
And  he  was  aperiently  a  well-proportioned  Snaik. 
When  he  was  all  ashore  he  glared  upon 
The  iland  with  aproyal,  but  waa  soon 
*Astoniabed  with  the  yiew  ft  lost  to  wonder*  (from  Wats) 
(For  jest  then  he  began  for  to  aee  the  Alegaiter) 
Being  a  natsral  Enemy  of  his*n,  he  worked  hisself 
Into  a  fury,  also  a  nl  position. 
Before  the  Alegaiter  well  could  ope 
His  eys  (in  other  words,  pireeye  his  dalnger,) 
The  Snaik  had  enveUopM  hia  body  just  10 
Times  with  '  foalds  yoioomlnus  and  yast '  (flrom  Milton) 
*  And  had  tore  off  aeyeral  Seaila  in  the  eontbaion 

Besides  squesing  him  awAily  onto  his  stomic. 
Just  then,  by  a  fortinate  turn  in  his  afolrs. 
He  ceased  into  his  mouth  the  careles  tale 
Of  the  unrefleckting  water-Snaik !    Groan  deaperate, 
He«  finding  that  Ua  tale  was  fost  squesed 
Terribto,  while  they  roaled  all  oyer  the  Iland. 
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'ItwMawell-eondaektadAfklr:  nonotae 
Distarbed  the  harmony  of  the  Seen,  eeaepc 
Onct  when  a  "Wttow  was  snaped  Into  by  the  roaUnc* 
Each  of  the  combatenoe  hadn*t  a  mlnit  for  hotertng. 
So  the  eonllick  was  naterally  tremei^oas ! 
But  soon  by  grata  fouree  the  tale  was  bit  oomplece- 
Ly  of:  but  the  eggurtion  was  too  much 
For  his  delUcate  Constltootton :  he  felt  a  eompressioii 
Onto  his  ehesc,  and  generaly  over  his  body : 
When  he  ecsprea'd  his  brething,  it  was  with  grate 
Diflcolty  that  he  felt  InapirM  again  onct  more, 
or  coarse  this  State  most  sufer  a  rcTolootion. 
•    So  the  Alegaitor  give  but  1  yel,  and  egspire'd. 
The  water-Snaik  reeled  hlsself  off,  &  sorray'd. 
For  say  10  minits,  the  condition  of 
His  fo  *  then  wondering  what  made  his  tale  hut, 
He  aloly  went  off  for  to  eooL* 

In  reading  the  following  account  of  a  horrible  and  sublime  apectacle,  many 
a  reader's  thoughts^  we  cannot  help  thinking,  will  rcTert,  as  oars  have  done, 
to  the  wreck  of  the  Psssiobnt,  in  the  bottom  of  the  '  cold,  terrible  sea :  * 
'It  will  be  remembered  that  the  steamer  YKnouA  was  sank  near  Dnblin 
a  few  months  since,  carrying  to  the  bottom  a  great  number  of  passengers^  A 
diver  went  down  into  her  cabin  once,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  up  all  her  plate ; 
but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  go  down  a  second  time  —  not  all  the  riches  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  diver  says  that  on  entering  the  cabin  he  thought 
he  was  in  a  wax- work  exhibition;  for  the  corpses  had  evidently  not  moved  from 
their  position  since  the  vessel  sank.  There  were  some  eighteen  or  twenty  per> 
sons  in  the  cabin,  one  and  aU  of  whom,  although  dead  for  days,  seemed  to  be 
holding  conversation  with  each  other;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole 
scene  was  so  life-like,  that  the  diver  was  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  some  of 
them  were  living.  From  their  various  positions  and  couatenance,«he  thinks  they 
could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  disaster  which  was  hastening  them  on  to  so  un- 
timely an  end.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  repeat  his  visit,  although  offered 
large,  sums  to  renew  the  search.  -  -  •  '  I  was  amused  with  the  experience  of 
a  clerical  friend  of  mine,'  writes  a  new  correspondent,  '  in  his  first  essays  to  tie 
the  *  knot  divine.'  *  I  had  nursed,'  said  he,  '  my  first  case  very  carefully ;  had 
published  the  banns  in  due  form  for  three  successive  Sundays ;  had  studied  the 
service  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be  entirely  au  fait ;  and  had  even  had  a  rehearsal 
of  his  part  with  the  love  sick  swain,  in  my  study,  explaining  to  him  the  ceremo- 
nies^ responses,  etc,  until  I  was  quite  sure  he  would  be  able  to  appear  creditably 
on  the  occasion.  To  '  make  assurance  doubly  sure,'  however,  1  requested  him  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  study  the  service  over  with  his  intended ;  and  as 
he  had  no  prayer-book,  lent  hirn  a  very  choice  one;  which  I  had  in  my  little 
library,  and  informed  him  that  I  should  endeavor  to  be  punctual  to  the  hour 
appointed,  and  hoped  that  I  should  find  him  and  his  beloved  folly  prepared. 
The  day  came,  and  just  as  I  was  leaving  for  the  residence  of  the  bride-elect,  my 
prayer-book  was  returned  to  me,  with  a  dirty  scrawl  wrapped  around  it^  to  the 
following  effect : 

* '  Sir  :  the  gaLand  me  has  concluded  not  to  be  married  yonr  way.  The  old  man  say»  Eldsr 
JoNBs  is  got  better,  and  thinks  he  will  do  the  Job  for  us  Just  as  well.  Zek  r  t  b  ^  i  .o*, «.' 

*  My  next  case  was  still  more  provoking.  As  I  was  entering  the  church  for 
rooming  service,  I  was  accosted  by  a  young  man  with :  'Are  you  the  elder  of 
this  meeting-house  I '  I  replied  that  I  was  the  rector ;  and  as  he  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate, I  asked  him  if  I  could  do  any  thing  for  him  f    Blushing,  he  handed  me  a 
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paper  containing  a  notice  of  intention 'of  marriage,  and  requested  me  to  read  it 
to  the  congi-egation,  which  I  accordingly  did,  closing  with  the  usual  form,  *  This  is 
the  first  time  of  asking/  The  two  following  Sundays  the  notice  was  repeated, 
and  I  then  expected,  of  course,  a  summons  to  the  marrying;  and  besides  enjoy- 
ing a  feast  of  cake  and  fat  things,  to  pocket,  in  anticipation,  a  handsome  fee. 
On  coming  out  of  church,  after  giving  notice  the  third  time,  one  of  my  parish- 
ioners touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and,  drawing  me  aside,  said:  *I  observe 
that  you  publish  the  banns  of  Miss  A.  and  Mr.  B.  week  after  week.  Perhaps 
you  don't  know  that  they  have  been  married  for  nearly  three  weeks.*  This 
was  a  damper  to  my  expectations,  you  may  be  sure.  The  sly  rogue,  impatient 
of  delay,  had  given  his  notice  to  three  clergymen  on  the  same  day,  had  married 
and  returned  home  from  the  honey-moon  trip,  before  I  knew  any  thing  about 
it! '  -  -  -  'Knowing  our  friendship  for  little  people,*  sundry  of  our  friends 
and  correspondents  in  divers  places  have  sent  us  seyeral  pleasant  anecdotes 
connected  with  their  artless  ways»  a  few  of  which  we  present  in  this  juvenile 
subsection  of  our  desultory  'Gossipry.'  They  represent  children-lovers  in  the 
east  and  the  west»  the  north  and  the  south : 

*  The  sayings  of  the  Millie  folk  *  in  recent  nnmbers  of  your  'Editor's  Tabli,'  reriTe  many 
recoUeetions,  which  tempt  the  recital  of  what  otherwise  would  have  remained  anwriiten. 
Sorely  naught  but  good  can  come  of  the  distribution  of  those  wisdom-drops  from  the  Ups  of 
those  who  were  called  to  His  presence  because  *  of  such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Has 
your  experience  in  watching  the  development  of  those  flowers  of  eternity  never  informed  you 
that  the  child's  year  of  all  others  richest  in  graces  of  body  and  mind  is  the^A  7  Mine  has.  I 
well  remember  how  often,  when  my  boy  was  at  that  age,  the  dear  look  of  the  large,  round  eyes, 
that  seemed  to  mirror  heaven,  and  the  few  simple  words  from  the  frank  lips,  told  like  a  rebuke 
upon  some  light  word  or  act  of  the  parent.  And  now  his  sister  has  reached  that  most  interest- 
ing period,  so  rich  with  lessons  worth  heeding. 

'  "We  live  in  the  country,  and  oar  neighborhood  is  measured  by  miles,  not '  blocks.'  One  wlntei^ 
evening,  not  long  ago,  while  the  flunily  were,  as  asual,  gathered  around  the  centn-table,  a 
neighbor  drove  up,  and  entering  soon  with  hearty  friendliness,  had  Kittt  on  his  knee.  <  Come, 
KiTTV,'  said  he,  *  won't  you  go  home  and  live  with  me  I  •  The  child  looked  up  In  his  foes ;  the 
golden  curls  foil  backward  to  her  shoulders ;  and  her  deep-blue  eyes  met  his,  as  she  answerad  : 
^Ood  gave  me  to  thia  house.* 

*  The  tone  was  simple  as  the  words,  and  the  silvery  voice  was  childhood's  ;  yet,  for  a  moment 
the  sounds  seemed  as  if  wafted  from  a  fai^off  world  where  angels  only  dwelt.  ▲  shadow —no, 
not  a  shadow,  but  a  sober  brightness,  as  of  something  profound  and  holy — was  cast  over  the 
meditative  mood  of  the  dwellers  in  '  this  house ; '  and  every  heart  within  it  swelled  with  grati- 
tude for  the  great  Goo's  gift. 

*  Kittt  still  calls  my  daily  trip  Into  town  '  going  down-town,'  as  when  we  lived  *  up-town. 
The  other  day,  she  was  sitting  alone  with  me  in  the  library,  and,  as  usual,  on  my  knee ;  when, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  she  threw  the  brightness  of  her  blue  eyes  into  mine,  and  said :  *  Do 
you  get  time  to  say  your  prayers  down-town.  Papa  ? '  *  Heavsw  bless  thee,  chUd  I  No  I  no ! 
Too  little  time  is  taken  in  the  turmoil  of  *  down-town'  for  breathing  a  prayer  to  Hsavkn  for  iu 
blessing  on  our  work ! ' 

*  Not  long  since,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  sister,  whose  home  Is  made  Joyous  by  the  presence  of 
three  bright-eyed  *  wee  things,'  whose  unceasing  chatter  makes  sweet  household-music  I 
arrived  in  the  early  evening.  Just  In  time  to  hear  their  sweet  good-night ;  and  in  the  morning 
with  the  lark  I  heard  their  frolio  voices.  I  was  soon  among  them.  It  was  one  of  those  gor- 
geous autumnal  mornings  which  sometimes  kiss  the  fading  brow  of  October.  As  I  descended 
to  the  parlor,  *  How  do  you  do,  Uncle  ? '  was  the  united  cry ;  when  a  dear  little  girl  of  four 
smiling  summers  caught  mo  by  the  hand,  and  hanging  fondly  thereby,  raised  her  bright  eyes, 
and,  with  a  half  tearful  expression,  said :  *  I  am  so  sorry.  Uncle,  that  you  staid  so  long  in  your 
room  ! '  *  Why,  my  dear  1 '  said  I.  *0h  dear,  it  'a  all  gone  now  I '  she  replied ;  *  but  I  <to  wish 
you  had  been  up  early,  for  the  Morning  made  the  sky  look  so  beautiful  when  the  Night  went  to 
kedr 

*A  friend  told  me  the  following  as  having  occurred  under  her  own  eye ;  sad  well  does  It  lilaa- 
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trate  that  falsa  digaity  which  is  too  often  assamed  by  thosa  who  waar  the  Teatura  of  tha  pnlptt 

la  thair  intercourse  with  the  people  of  their  charge.    Door-bell  rings :  the  Rev.  Mr. ia  iatro- 

duaed  to  the  fhinily>rooin,  where  three  children  are  busily  engaged  at  play,  annggled  in  the  eor- 
liOT  of  tha  rooim  tha  mothar  diligemly  engaged  in  sewing.  She  rises  to  meat  *  the  miniatar/ 
and  salutes  him,  while  he,  with  lofty,  cold,  repiUaive  dignity,  saya :  *  Good-morning,  Mrs.  — , 
are  you  well  to-day?  *  And  as  dlgnifledly  takes  a  seat.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  says,  in  tha 
same  unbending,  unftunlliar  manner :  *  I  trust.  Madam,  that  yon  have  been  well  since  I  aaw  you 
last  ? '  *  Thank  yon,  Sir,  qnita  well.'  A  brief  panse.  *  I  hope  your  family  hare  been,  and  are, 
in  health  ?  *  '  Wall,  I  thank  you,  aside  fVom  tha  ordinary  aleknesa  of  ehildren.'  Another  pause. 
*  I  trust  that  yon  haTe  found  conaolation  and  rqoialng  aince  my  last  visit  1 '  au.,  etc  And  thus 
passed  away  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  the  children  all  the  while  having  suspended  their  play 
with  a  kind  of  indescribable  fear,  which  children  only  can  look ;  first  glancing  wonderingly  at 
each  other,  and  inquiringly  at  the  mother.    Riaing  to  depart,  with  the  same  nnrelaxing  dignity, 

tha  olargymaa  said :  *  I  leare  my  Uaaalng  with  you  and  your  fhmiiy,  Mrs. ,  and  will  bid  yo« 

good-morning.*  Hardly  had  the  door  cloaed,  when  a  little  boy  of  four  yeara  ran  toward  him 
mother,  and  clinging  Ughtly  to  her  dreas,  raised  hia  eyes  inquiringly,  and  with  all  tha  aimpla 
earnestness  of  a  child,  said :  '  Mamma,  mamma,  was  dat  Don  ?'  I  thought  the  reply  conveyed 
a  most  important  lesson,  and  one  so  plain  that  none  could  misunderstand  or  miainterpret  tt, 
aoming  aa  it  did  (h>m  tha  Upa  of  innocent  chUdhood.'  / 

*Iir  the  beantiftil  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  I  used  to  visit  a  venerable  Virginia  gentleman  of 
tha  oldan  time.  Hia  house  was  the  abode  of  genial  hoapltality  and  refined  opulence ;  and  anr- 
rounded  by  hia  children  and  grand-ehildren,  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  picture  of  domestic 
happiness. 

*it  was  Mr.  P.'s  custom  to  call  his  little  grand-son  to  his  aide  morning  and  evening,  and  on 
his  bended  knees,  and  with  his  little  hands  clasped  and  raiaed  to  heaven,  teach  him  to  utter  the 
aimple  prayers  appropriate  to  lisping  inlhncy.  One  morning,  the  good  old  gentleman  ventured 
to  instruct  him  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  he  had  advanced  most  successfully  as  far  as  the  petition, 
*Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,'  when  little  Willis  looked  up,  his  eye  sparkling  with  anima- 
tion and  delight,  and  exclaimed :  '  0 1  Gan-pa,  put  tome  butter  on  it!*  Even  the  grarity  of  my 
venerable  firiend  yielded  to  this  assault.' 

*  I  xaow  a  fkmily  very  atrict  in.  religious  obaervanoas— evanlng  prayer,  graee  before  meat, 
eta.    On  a  recant  ahsenee  of  tha  paranu,  grand-ma  (who  makes  no  pretence  to  piaty)  prasldsd 

at  tha  tea-taUe.    Observing  the  ailence.  Mast  C ,  a  very  tiny  girl,  whiapered :  *  Grand-ma, 

/  oan  say  graoa.'  Farmieaion  being  given,  little  Mabt  put  her  hands  together,  eloaad  bar  ayea, 
■nd  vriMi  an  air  of  grant  saaetity  and  gravity,  repeated  the  following : 

•Now  I  1*7  ine  d.^wn  tn  al-r'p, 
1  pray  tl.'*  Ioku  my  scul  Jo  keep: 
'.{  I  •hoiiM  .ll«  b.-<for.«  ;   wa-to. 
I  pray  th«  Lohs  luy  bouI  to  take.' 

*  SsBiiro  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Krickbkbocxik  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  lady, 
giving  an  account  of  a  very  characteristic  prayer  by  her  little  brother,  I  was  reminded  of  one 
by  my  little  flaxen-haired  nephew,  which  win  serve,  like  that,  as  an  entremit  to  your  monthly 
feast.  The  Aimily,  I  must  premise,  consists  of  the  grand-mother,  my  brother  and  his  wife,  two 
children,  myself,  and  a  dog  yclept '  Fahny  Elsslbb.'  Last  summer,  the  little  three-yearnrfd  boy 
lay  in  his  bed  chattering  away  to  himself:  at  last  he  paused,  and  clasping  his  chnbby  handa 
together,  began :  *  Loan  bless  gran'ma,  and  make  her  a  good  gran'ma ;  Loan  bless  papa,  and 
make  him  a  good  papa ;   Loan  bless  ma'ma,  and  make  her  a  good  ma'ma ;   Loan  bless  Aimt 

M f  and  make  her  a  good  Aunt  M ;  Loan  bless  *  Toott,'  [his  way  of  calling  his  littla 

slater  Lucv,] '  and  make  her  a  good  *  Toott  ; '  Loan  bless  '  Fab,*  and  make  her  a  good  *  Fab.*  * 

*  The  little  follow  evidently  is  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  doga  posaeas  souls,  the  *  phUoao- 
phera '  to  the  contrary  notwithatanding.* 

Wjtb  all  hia  faults,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  much  to  ad- 
mire in  the  stern  severity  of  Csomwkll.  That  he  ^as  a  hypocrite,  with  mur- 
der in  his  smile;  a  formalist  in  religion,  with  no  genuine  piety  in  his  soul ;  a 
hater  of  royalty  while  secretly  desiring  to  grasp  the  sceptre  and  the  crown,  no 
impartial  reader  of  his  eventful  life  can  for  a  moment  deny.  But  there  was 
something  almost  approaching  the  sablime  in  the  stern  severity  of  the  man — in 
the  fearlessness  of  his  great  soul  Common  minds  withered  before  its  fierce 
influenoe ;  great  minds  bowed  themselves  before  that  iron  will,  in  whose  path- 
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waj  no  difficulty  dnred  to  lurk.  These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  read- 
ing OROifWKLL'a  speech  on  dissolving  the  Long  Parliament,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  We  have  never  met  with  it  elsewhere ;  and  think 
it  will  be  new  to  a  great  majority  of  our  readers.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
rnde,  vigorous  eloquence  of  this  singular  man,  and  so  characteristic  that  it  must 
remove  all  donbts  as  to  its  being  genuine : 

*  It  is  high  time  for  me  to  put  an  end  to  your  sitting  in  thia  place,  which  ye  hare  dishonored 
bf  your  contempt  of  all  Tirtne,  and  defiled  by  your  practice  or  every  vice.  To  are  a  factions 
crew,  and  enemies  to  all  good  government.  Ye  are  a  pack  of  mercenary  wretches,  and  wonld, 
like  Esau,  sell  your  country  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  like  Judas,  betray  your  God  for  a  few 
pieces  of  silTer.  Is  there  a  single  virtue  now  remaining  among  you  1  Is  there  one  vice  yo  do 
not  possess  ?  Ye  have  no  more  religion  than  my  horse.  Gold  is  your  god.  Which  of  yon  has 
not  bartered  away  your  conscience  for  bribes  ?  Is  there  a  man  among  you  that  hath  the  least 
care  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  ?  Ye  sordid  prostitutes !  have  ye  not  defiled  the  sacred 
place,  and  turned  the  Lord's  temple  into  a  don  of  thieves  ?  By  your  immoral  principles  and 
wicked  practices,  ye  have  grown  intolerably  odious  to  a  whole  nation.  You  who  were  deputed 
here  by  the  people  to  g^  their  grievances  redressed,  are  yourselves  become  the  greatest  griev- 
ance. Yonr  country,  therefore,  calls  upon  me  to  cleanse  this  Augean  stable  by  patting  a  final 
period  to  your  iniquitous  proceedings  in  this  House,  and  which,  by  God*8  help,  and  the  strength 
Hs  has  given  me,  I  now  Intend  to  do.  I  command  you,  therefore,  upon  the  peril  of  yonr  Uvea, 
to  depart  immediately  out  of  this  place  I  Go  I  Get  you  out!  Make  haste  I  Ye  veoal  slaves, 
begone  I    Take  away  that  shining  bauble  there,  the  Speaker's  mace,  and  lock  up  the  doors  I ' 

Wasn't  that  a  'moving  speech!' — and  can  any  one  wonder  after  this  that 
the  Parliament '  vamosed  the  ranch  I '  We  think  we  see  Ouvsn  following  the 
members  oul^  with  '  indignation  in 's  aspect^'  and,  as  Caeltlk  says^ '  in  those  broad 
nostrils  of  his  a  kind  of  m&rt I*  -  -  -  A  cuxvino  old  Dutchman  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  some  years  ago  from  —^^^  county.  On 
one  occasion  he  promised  a  lobby-member  to  vote  for  a  certain  local  measure ; 
but  when  the  measure  came  up^  he  voted  against  it»  and  it  was  lost  The  lobby- 
member  came  to  him  in  great  wrath,  and  the  following  ooUoqny  ensued:  'Sir, 
you  promised  to  vote  for  my  bilL'  'Yell,'  said  the  Dutch  member,  'vat  if  I 
did  ?  •  •  Well,  Sir,  you  voted  Offaintt  iV  *  Veil,  vat  if  I  did  f  *  Well,  Sir,  you 
lied  I  *  *  Veil,  vat  if  I  did  i '  was  the  cool  reply.  -  •  -  A  LADT-friend  in  Ohio 
shall  not  appeal  to  us  in  vain  for  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  'Second  Marriage%,* 
She  must  bear  in  mind,  aUo,  that  while  we  give  free  expression  of  opinio  to 
our  contributors^  we  do  not  always  endorse  their  condnsions.  Our  fair  friend 
writes:  *It  was  in  your  February  number,  wasn't  it^  that  'Second  Marriages' 
were  '  read  out  ? '  Now,  ever  since  my  first  remembrance,  I  have  looked  upon 
you  as  unquestionable  authority.  Only  think  of  me  then,  a  young,  and  as  I  had 
supposed  until  now,  a  very  happy  wife,  reading  from  your  ever  respected  pages 
a  denouncement  of  all  my  thbory  of  bliss ;  a  perfect  crushing  of  the  crystals 
through  which — poor,  simple  heart!  — I  believed  I  saw  life's  rieheat  colora  I 
have  been  studying  upon  the  matter,  trying  to  get  resigned  to  my  unfortunate 
destiny,  hoping  that,  may  be,  no  one  else  thought  as  did  your  contributor.  But 
now  even  that  hope  is  destroyed,  for  another,  in  your  May  number,  returns  a  vote 
of  thanks.  Now  it  is  n't  in  my  heart  to  dispute  their  view  of  the  matter ;  but 
then  they,  of  course,  are  not  reasoning  from  experience,  no  more  than  did  our 
little  Fbank,  who,  with  a  faint  vision  of  his  angel-mother  playing  about  his  child- 
ish memory,  wondered,  upon  the  advent  of  his  new  mamma,  what  we  were  to 
do  when  we  all  got  up  in  heaven  I  'for,'  added  the  little  thinker,  'I  shall  want 
to  be  with  yon  some,  and  with  my  other  ma.'    The  matter  was  at  last  settled 
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in  his  own  mind  by  deciding  that  we  would  '  all  ut  up  dose  together.'  Team 
stood  in  my  eyes  as  I  listened  to  the  little  prattler,  but  they  were  not  tears  of 
regret ;  and  the  halo  seemed  to  brighten  around  my  heart  at  the  thought  of 
training  that  beautiful  boy  for  the  angel-sphere  as  yet  so  faintly  comprehended, 
not  by  him  alone.  I  am  no  logician ;  but  I  know  that  Gron  has  giyen  me  a  heart 
that  gives  and  claims  an  ocean  of  love;  I  know  that  in  our  dear  cottage-home 
the  memory  of  the  parted  one  is  cherished  with  beautiful  devotion,  and  comes 
to  us  like  some  guardian-angel;  a  link  between  our  earthly  Eden  and  the  heaven 
we  hope  to  win.  I  enclose  you  some  lines  suggested  by  the  articles  already 
alluded  to.  It  may  be  that  their  only  claim  to  merit  lies  in  their  being  the 
truthful  breathings  of  a  second  wife : 

THE      SECOND      WIFE. 


Thbt  told  me  he  had  won  before 

Another  heart  than  mine, 
And  laid  his  first  and  deepest  love 

Upon  an  earlier  shrine  : 

They  said  my  spirit  oft  must  griere. 

If  I  my  lot  would  cast 
With  one  who  held  so  sacred  still 

Remembrance  of  the  paat. 

I  heeded  not ;  my  bark  was  launched 
With  his  on  life's  swift  tide, 

And  earth  holds  not  a  happier  heart 
Than  mine —a  teeond  bride. 

1  know  that  he  has  loved  and  lost 
What  life  may  ne'er  give  baek ; 


The  flowers  that  bloomed  !n  flreshness  onoe 
Have  withered  on  his  track. 

T  know  that  she,  the  angel-called. 
Looks  out  ft-om  yon  blue  heaven, 

A  watcher  o'er  the  earth-bound  soul 
From  which  her  own  was  riven. 

Together  do  we  oft  recall 

This  dream  of  other  years ; 
Nor  do  I  love  him  less  to  know 

He  once  had  cause  for  tears. 

More  blest  am  I  that  it  hath  been 

My  love-appointed  task 
To  wake  anew  the  '  light  of  home  * 

In  which  his  soul  may  bask.         Utka. 


Thk  following  elegant  and  perspicuous  Protpectus  of  a  Hotel  at  Pompeii  was 
copied  by  a  correspondent  at  the  'VnroRiA  Salerno,'  Italy.  The  document 
was  printed  in  two  columns,  one  French,  the  other  an  English  translation.*  *  I 
transcribe  it^*  says  our  friend,  '  exactly  as  I  saw  It  printed.  There  was  some 
uncertainty  at  first  as  to  the  phrase  *I%ne  Hok.*  It  evidently  does  not  refer  to 
ihe  *  stranger  wines '  of  ihe  hotel,  but  is  a  mis-spelling  of  '  Fine  Look,'  which  is 
a  literal  translation  of  'Belle-vue,'  the  name  of  the  house: 

RESTORATIVE      HOTEL:     PINE      HOE: 
KIPT     BT    rRAXK      PROSPIBI,    FACIXO     THE     MILITART     QUAaTBR.   POMPBI. 

*  That  Hotel,  open  since  a  very  ft w  days,  is  renowned  for  the  cleanness  of  the  apmrtmeota, 
and  linen,  for  the  exactness  of  the  service,  and  for  the  eceelence  of  the  true  ftvnch-cookery. 
Being  situated  at  proximity  of  that  regeneration,  it  will  be  propitius  to  receive  families,  what- 
ever, which  will  desire  to  reside  alternatively  into  that  town,  lo  visit  the  monuments  newfound, 
and  to  breathe  thither  the  salubrity  of  the  air. 

*  That  establishment  will  avoid  to  all  the  travellers,  visitors,  of  that  aepult-clty  and  to  the 
artists  (willing  draw  the  antiquities)  a  great  disordor,  occasioned  by  the  tardy  and  expensive 
contour  of  the  iron-whay :  {ckemin  de  /er.)  People  will  find  equally  thither,  a  complete  son* 
ment  of  stranger  wines  and  of  the  king-dom,  hot,  and  cold-baths,  stables  and  coach  houses,  the 
whole  with  very  moderated  prices. 

*  Now,  all  the  applications,  and  endeavours  of  the  hosts  will  tend  always  to  correspond  to 
the  tastes  and  desires  of  their  customers,  which  will  aequire  without  doubt,  to  him,  into  that 
town,  the  reputation  which  ht  is  ambitious.' 


A  GOOD  many  years  ago,  as  we  gather  from  a  friend,  in  a  certain  pleasant  town 
in  this  State,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Knicksbbock£iis  held  the  position  of 
Justice.  A  case  was  to  be  tried  before  him,  and  he  had,  as  he  supposed,  given 
out  the  proper  time ;  when  one  Sunday  morning;  as  he  was  '  getting  ready '  for 
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ohiirch,  the  parties  appeared,  and,  very  much  to  his  astonishment^  insisted  that 
that  was  the  day  he  had  set.  He  seemed  considerably  nonplussed  at  his  mis- 
take, but  after  a  moment  of  profound  cogitation,  turned  to  them  and  said: 
'Well,  shenUemens^  I  cannot  try  dis  case  on  der  Shabbath;  derfore,  I  adjourns 
it  to  one  week  from  next  Wednesday.  Kow,  Hans,*  said  he,  turning  suddenly 
to  his  son,  as  the  bright  idea  struck  him,  '  git  der  almanac,  und  see  if  dat 
comes  on  Sunday  I '  -  -  -  Hsbk  is  an  epistle  from  our  friend  and  correspond- 
ent^ *  Cabl  Benson  : '  and,  like  all  the  communications  to  this  Magazine  from  that 
lively  and  accomplished  '  Gossiper  *  and  scholar,  it  will  prove  as  acceptable  to 
our  readers  as  it  is  to  the  Editoa  : 

*20  Rue  Barbet-de-Jouyt  Pa^i  February  10, 1853. 
^Dbae  Knicx.  :  Knowing  you  to  be  fond  of  songs  and  songlets  in  all  langiuiges,  I  send  you 
tnuisiations  of  two,  which  I  scribbled  off  the  other  day.  One  is  a  bit  of  German  sentiment, 
and,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  such  effusions,  a  little  cloudy  of  purport,  though  with  a  great 
appearance  of  simplicity.  I  warrant  your  other  Kax«.,  (does  he  spell  his  name  with  a  K  because 
he  is  huriotts,  as  I  spell  mine  with  a  C  because  I  am  centimental*  — '  over  the  left '  sometimes  t) 
1  warrant  'Mbutbr  Kabl*  has  often  heard  a  lot  of  Teutons  going  into  fits  over  the  plaintiTe 
chorus : 

THE     THREE     RIDERS 

*  Thku  riders  went  out  at  a  castle-gate. 

Farewell ! 
Their  loves  at  the  window  were  weeping  thereat, 

'Farewell ! 
And  since,  alas !  we  must  parted  be, 
Then  give  me  thy  ring,  to  remember  thee. 
Farewell!  farewell!  farewell! 
Such  parting  *twere  pity  to  tell ! 

*  There  is  one  who  parts  us  — *tis  DbXts,  the  churL, 

Farewell ! 
•  He  taketh  so  many  a  rosy  girl. 

Farewell ! 
He  parteth  so  many  a  husband  and  wiA 
That  made  for  each  other  such  pleasure  in  life. 
Farewell!  farewell!  farewell! 
Such  parting  't  were  pity  to  tell ! 

*  He  taketh  the  child  in  the  cradle  laid. 

Farewell ! 
Oh !  yhen  shall  I  meet  with  my  nut-brown  maid  < 

Farewell ! 
Ah !  not  on  the  morrow  !    Oh.  were  it  to-day ! 
For  both  of  us  then  would  be  nappy  and  gay ! 
Farewell!  farewell!  (arewell! 
Such  parting  'l  were  pity  to  tell ! 

*The  other,  quite  a  contrast,  is  a  fkvorite  French  ditty.  *Mr.  Crow*  is  as  popular  in  Paris 
(thanks  to  the  comic  talent  of  Lkvassor,  the  singer)  as  his  name-sake,  Mr.  Jamea  Cxow,  in  onr 
own  country.  The  metre  of  my  version  may  appear  somewhat  rough,  but  I  assure  you  it  fbl- 
lows  that  of  the  original  exactly,  and  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  music : 

*  Ohb  day  old  Mr.  Crow,  among  some  high  trees, 
*  Was  holding  in  his  beak  a  nice  piece  of  cheese. 

When  cunning  master  Fox,  attracted  by  the  smell, 
Came  sneaking  up  to  wheedle  him,  as  he  knew  well. 
With  hie  tot  lol  de-rol,  with  hie  tol  lot  de-^l, 
With  his  tol-lol  de  riddle  lol  de  ray ! 

*  Cf.  The  story  of  the  three  aldermen's  ladies  playing  at  the  game  *  I  love  my  love  with  a 
letter.*  The  first  began,  *  1  love  my  love  with  a  6  because  he  is  a  Gustice ;  *  the  second, '  I  love 
my  love  with  a  N  because  he  is  a  Night ;  *  the  third,  *  I  love  my  love  with  a  F  because  he  is  a 
Fisician.'  It  was  the  '  Gustice  *  himself  who  gave  the  (hmous  toast,  at  a  literary  dinner :  '  The 
three  R's :  reading,  riting  and  rithmetic* 

"Akb!  add  !  ade  I 
Ta^  aehtlden  und  meldni  tliat  w«h.' 
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'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Cmow !  pray,  how  do  yon  do  t  * 

*  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  Master  Fox ;  and  bow  are  youT 
And  all  onr  little  folks,  except  my  daughter  Ja»b, 
Who  canght  a  cold  quite  recently  Orom  all  this  rain* 

Wiikiur  tol  lol  de-roi;  etc. 

* '  By  Jingo !  my  dear  Crow,  why,  how  weU  you  dress  * 
Yon  get  your  clothes  at  Paris,  now  yon  must  congas.' 
With  that  the  silly  bird,  being  regularly  canght, 
Presented  him  his  tailor's  card  upon  the  spot ! 
Singing  tol  lol  de-rol^  eU. 

*  *  Now,  reaUy,  if  your  voice  is  equal  to  yonr  coat, 
Lablachk  and  Mario  with  you  can*t  sing  a  note ! 
Pray,  tune  us  something  up,  however  short  it  be : 
We  know  you  *re  all  musicians  in  your  flunily ! 
WUk  your  tol  lol  de-rol,*  etc. 

*  60  thereupon  the  crow,  without  being  more  preat, 
Began  to  sing  an  arioj  his  rery  best ; 

But  as  he  had  to  ope  his  beak  ere  he  could  sing, 
He  let  go  of  the  cheese  —  and  it  ftll  down  Jringl 
WUk  Us  tol  lol  do-folj  ele. 

*  Now,  cunning  Master  Fox  was  looking  out  for  it ; 
He  Jumped  upon  the  cheese,  and  he  laughed  to  split! 
Then  to  the  crow  he  said,  *■  I  *Te  made  a  fool  of  yon ; 
You  *re  very  badly  dressed,  and  you  canH  sing  true. 

Not  even  tol  lol  de-rol,^  etc. 

*  The  poor  deluded  crow  gare  a  moumfhl  caw. 

*  What  a  pity  that  the  duel  is  forbid  by  law ! 

I  *m  regularly  choused !    By  Jote  !  it  is  no  use 
To  be  so  old  a  crow,  and  act  so  like  a  goose ! ' 
Singing  tol  hi  de-rol,  etc. 

If  O  B  A  X.. 

*  Of  our  instructire  song,  the  moral  is  this  here : 
So,  little  crows  and  big,  I  pray  you  give  an  ear. 
Jt*9  very  ^mIow^*  tmteea,  says  an  epicure  and  wit, 
(f  you  are/ond  qf  cheese,  to  talk  while  eating  it. 

Even  tol  lol  de-rol,  even  tol  lol  de-rol, 

Even  tol  lol  de  ridiUe  lol  de  ray ! '  Carl  Bsmsoh. 

'A  WoBD  OF  WiBDOir,'  to  be  heeded :  Whoso  travelleth  Philadelphia- WArd,  and 
sojourneth  for  whatsoeyer  period  in  that  beantifal  city,  should  '  make  the  ac- 
quaintance* of  the  'Waahingten  Scute,*  Chestnut-street^  near  Seyenth,  liiila- 
delphia^  and  its  popular  proprietor,  Mr.  A.  F.  Glass.  Those  who  liye  in  Glass's 
house  will  neyer  ''throw  stones;'  for  such  a  bountifully-supplied  larder; 
such  Apigian  cookery;  such  delicious  wines;  such  well-kept  parlors;  such  eool, 
dean,  airy  sleeping-rooms ;  and  such  studious  assiduity  to  make  a  guest  'happy 
and  comfortable,'  would  mollify  the  most  pugnaciously-disposed  stone-flinger  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Glass  is,  himself,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  of  the  old  Ken- 
tucky school ;  such  a  man  as  it  is  pleasant  any  where  and  at  any  time  to  meet 
Our  readers  will  recollect  the  enthusiastic  description  giyen  by  a  correspond^it 
in  these  pages  some  months  ago,  of  flie  wines  to  be  met  with  at  the  '  WASEDforoii 
House,'  selected  and  imported  by  the  proprietor  himself;  the  delicious  sherries 
and  3iadeira8 ;  the  more  delicious  early  yintages  of  Hocks,  of  the  Duke  of  Nas- 
sau's '  Cabinet ; '  and  the  most  delicious '  sparkling  JohanniBberg '  and  'sparkling 
Moselle.'  We  remember  thinking  at  the  time  that  our  correspondent's  praise 
was  a  little  too  enthusiastic :  but  not  so.  These  wines  are  the  finest  it  has  eyer 
been  our  good  fortune  to  taste  at  any  hotel  in  this  country ;  and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal  in  this '  City  of  Hotels '  of  unsurpassed  fame.  •  •  •  At  the  National 
Academy,  a  few  eyenings  since,  we  stood  near  Rannxt'b  picture,  representing  the 
purchase  of  Manhattan  Island  from  the  Indians,  in  1620.    A  long-legged  dandy, 
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with  a  few  thinlj-ee tiled  hairs  on  his  upper  lip,  was  jast  before  ns.    Being  asked  | 

the  subject  of  the  painting  by  a  bv-stander,  he  looked  '  wondrous  wise/  and  , 

replied :  *  It 's  Williav  Pekx  treating  the  Indians  1*  The  same  '  learned  Theban,' 
later  in  the  evening,  classically  described  the  'Hip-poci-ro-me/  and  its  popular 
performances  as '  clevaw.'    •    -    •    '  In  your '  Emroa'a  Tablb  '  for  March/  writes  ' 

our  ever-welcome  correspondent,  '  Beteblkt/  '  you  refer  to  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  epistles  of  St  Paui^  as  presenting  a  powerful  specimen  of  eloquence.  The 
passage  is  ondonbtedly  very  fine.  The  character  of  that  noble  apostle  has 
always  appeared  to  me  a  most  sublime  model  for  a  Christian.  Combining  a 
woman's  softness  with  the  energy  of  a  lion ;  a  woman's  tenderness  with  a  hero- 
ism and  will  to  bear  that  no  terror  could  daunt,  he  passcd.gloriously  through 
the  eventful  scenes  of  his  arduous  ministry,  and  then,  by  a  painful  death,  went 
to  enjoy  his  martyr^s  crown.  But  there  is  nothing,  in  my  view,  so  sublimely 
eloquent  and  impressive  in  the  New  Testament  as  the  simple  story  of  the  life  on 
earth  of  the  pure  and  gentle  Founder  of  our  religion.  Take  away  the  epistles, 
with  all  their  doctrinal  points,  and  leave  me  the  simple  gospel  narrative  of  the 
life  of  my  Savioub,  and  I  want  no  other  evidence  to  assure  me  of  the  divinity 
of  Hdc  whose  religion  I  profess,  and  'what  manner  of  man  I  ought  to  be,  if  I 
would  see  Hof  where  He  is.'  The  Old  Testament  prophetical  writings  are  full 
of  sublimity,  whenever  they  allude  to  the  coming  of  Him  for  whose  advent  aU 
the  movements  of  the  world  were  adjusted,  empires  rose  and  fell,  kingdoms 
waxed  and  waned.  What  can  be  finer  than  this  sublime  allusion  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  expected  Oni;  written  a  thousand  years  before  the  manger 
cradled  Hue  in  Bethlehem : 

'  *  For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born  ;  unto  as  a  So?i  Is  given  ;  and  tho  government  shall  be  npon 
His  Hhoulder ;  and  His  name  shall  be  called  Wonderpul,  Covmsklloe,  the  mighty  God,  the 
ererlaating  Father,  the  Prikck  of  Pback.' 

'No  unprejudiced  mind  can  sit  down  calmly  and  read  the  prophetic  allusions 
to  the  Advent,  and  believe  Curist  to  have  been  mere  man :  and  I  well  remember, 
when  quite  a  lad  at  the  Flushing  Institute,  having  been  deeply  impressed  with 
this  truth  upon  hearing  a  sermon  on  the  subject  from  Dr.  McnLEXBEBo,  then  as 
now  one  of  the  finest  pulpit-orators  in  this  country.  I  have  preserved  one  pass- 
age :  *Ex  uno  diace  omnes :  * 

*  *  Let  U8  suppose  that  we  were  near  the  walls  of  some  ancient  city  of  the  Eaat«  and  were 
witneaaing  the  march  of  a  magnificent  procession  jast  entering  its  gates.  It  la  a  numeroas  and 
impoaing  train ;  and  its  purpose  is,  we  learn,  to  usher  into  the  city  a  long-expocted  personage. 
The  arrival  of  tbia  personage  is  a  theme  of  general  congratulation.  We  are  arrested  by  his 
name  and  titles  in  every  part  of  the  procession.  They  are  sounded  by  the  heralds,  written  on 
the  standards,  and  shouted  by  the  choirs.  One  herald,  as  he  rides  up  to  the  gates*  cries : 
*Awake !  awake !  pat  on  thy  atrength,  O  City !  pnt  on  thy  beautiAil  garments  !*  Another  an- 
nounces :  '  Hk  whom  ye  seek  is  suddenly  coming  in  his  temple.'  A  third  exultingly  exclaims : 
*  Behold,  thy  Kino  cometh  unto  thee ;  He  is  just,  and  having  salvation.'  Mark  the  anowy  ban- 
ners as  they  float  in  the  breeze,  while  his  name  glitters  upon  them  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  listen  to 
tbe  voices :  *  Blessed  is  Ha  that  cometh.'  The  crowd  in  the  city  echo  it  back,  and  the  children  4 
keep  up  the  strain :  '  Blessed  la  He  that  cometh  !  Hosannah !  hosannah  In  the  highest ! '  The 
procession  is  nearly  within  the  gates :  and  now  for  the  triumphal  chariot,  the  glowing  crimson,  the 
blazing  gold,  the  exalted  personage  himaelf !  Nothing  of  the  kind  appears.  The  train  concludes 
with  a  solitary  herald,  riding  in  the  rear.  Has  it  been  an  empty  pageant,  a  triumphal  prooes- 
aion  about  nothing  ?  Just  such  an  absurdity  is  the  heresy  that  Christ  was  no  more  than  man. 
For  what  magnificent  preparations  were  made  for  Uim  I  What  a  procession  had  there  been  of 
prophets,  prieats,  and  kings,  reaching  downward  ttom  the  creation  through  four  thouaand  yeara  I 
What  descant  sweet  did  the  harp  of  prophecy  keep  ringing  on  His  name  I  How  did  they  give  the 
watch- word  ttom  generation  to  ganeration :  '  Behold,  He  cometh  I  Behold,  He  cometh  I  *    How 
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did  the  impatient  Zion  ooneole  herself  with  types  and  shadows  of  His  glory,  and  sing  befttre- 
hand,  *  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ! '  How  did  the  patriarchs  stlrain  the  eyes  of  their  (Uth 
that  they  might  see  Him  through  the  mists  of  centuries  ;  and  the  propheU  climb  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  that  they  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  light !  And  at  last  there 
comes  (brth  a  mere  prophet ;  after  all,  the  Mks8Ii.k  is  a  child  of  mortality.  Hx,  the  '  nnspcaka- 
hle  Oirr,'  whose  birth  Gabeikl  himself  came  down  to  proclaim  ;  He,  the  Wohdbrpul,  the 
C0U11SU.LOB,  the  Pkihcb  of  Pbagb,  the  ererlastlng  Fatbbx,  a  worm  of  the  dost  ?  Never ! 
never!  never!' 

'But^  aside  from  all  prophecy:  take  that  simple  Gospel  narrative  of  the  life 
of  the  '  Man  or  Sorbows  '  while  here  on  earth ;  and  he  most  be  less  than  man 
who  can  read  it  without  deep  emotion,  and  who  does  not  feel  an  irresistible 
impulse  that  it  is  true,  and  that  it  is  the  inspired  story  of  the  sufferings,  trialo, 
and  loving  deeds  of  one  whose  love  was  more  than  human,  and  whose  nature 
was  divine.  It  beams  upon  us  in  every  step  of  his  lowly  progress  upon  earth, 
in  every  miracle  that  he  performed  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering.  It 
speaks  to  us  from  those  beautiful,  god-like  precepts  that  flowed  from  his  llpa  on 
the  Mount  It  glows  in  that  incomparable  prayer  for  his  disciples^  that  none 
but  a  God  could  utter,  when  hb  soul  poured  itself  out  in  those  touching  words: 

'  *  Nbithkb  pray  I  fbr  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  in  Mb  throogh  their 
word,  that  they  also  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Fatubr,  art  in  Mb,  and  I  in  Tubs,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  Us.    •     •     •    I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  Mb,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 


one :  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  Thou  hast 
loved  Mb. 

*  *  Fatbbb,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  Thou  hast  given  Mb  may  be  with  Mb  where  I  am . 
that  they  may  betiold  My  glory  which  Tuou  hast  given  Mb,  for  Thov  lovedst  Mb  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.' 

'  It  trembles  in  that  agonizing' supplication  in  Gethsemane,  mysterious  for  the 
depths  of  suffering  it  opens:  'O  my  Fatokb,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  Mc;  nevertheless,  not  Mir  will,  but  Thine  be  done.'  It  filled  with  glori- 
ous effulgence  earth  and  heaven  when  the  bowed  head  of  the  sufferer  fell  upon 
his  agonized  breast,  and  the  cry  of  expiring  i^ony,  '  It  is  finished  I '  restored 
man  once  more  to  the  estate  lost  by  the  fall'  ...  *  Talking  about  cats '  m 
onr  April  number,  brings  us  this  missive :  *  When  I  was  a  law-student^  and  a  bach- 
elor, (both  which  I  am  yet,  although  now  practising,)  I  gave  my  days  to  school- 
teaching,  and  my  nights  to  study.  But  while  yet  a  student  only,  I  had  a  favorite 
female  filu^  which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  remained  in  my 
room  all  the  day,  as  I  know  she  did  at  nighty  for  then  I  was  personally  present. 
Escaping  from  the  weariness  and  toil  of  the  school-room,  my  cat  would  escort 
me  from  the  yard-gate  to  my  study-room  with  the  most  bewitching  grace,  purr- 
ing along  a»  I  might  fancy  a  pretty  little  wife  to  chatter  at  my  return.  Ahem ! 
what  miserable  fellows  we  bachelors  arel  But  let  that  pass.  When  seated,  she 
would  spring  upon  my  lap ;  then,  at  her  pleasure,  upon  my  table,  and  from  that 
perch  herself  upon  my  shoulder ;  and  peeping  round  into  my  face,  seem  to  be 
quietly  comparing  her  whiskers  with  my  own.  After  seeming  to  have  assured 
herself  that  I  was  '  all  right,'  receiving  sundry  caresse^  and  repaying  them  with 
her  inimitable  purring,  she  would  retire  to  her  comfortable  rug  by  the  stove,  and 
take  a  nap.  Subsequently,  she  would  seat  herself  upon  my  table,  watching 
intently  the  motions  of  my  pen,  and  ostensibly  studying  the  meaning  of  the 
hieroglyphics  I  was  drawing  upon  the  paper.  Who  shall  speculate  upon  the 
thoughts  of  that  cat  at  such  moments?  But  all  this  seems  long  since.  Since 
the  occurence  I  have  related,  my  cat  has  gone  where  all  good  cats  of  right  ought  to 
go:  Requiet-eat  in,  pace  r  -  -  -  ' Ths  physician  who  borrowed  the '^<ftweaftf  * 
to  read  the  *CoufUty  Doctor '  papers  from  the  '  KyicKERBoOKCB,'  is  respectfully 
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informed  that  another  yeiy  humorons  one  will  be  pablisfaed  next  week ;  and  the 
price  of  the  paper  »  only  one  dollar  a  year.*  The  editor  of  the  journal  from 
which  the  above  paragraph  is  taken,  (aa  well  as  all  our  exchanges^)  is  requested 
to  notice  that  each  number  of  the  Kmicxxkbockes  is  '  entered  according  to  act  of 
Congreu,*  in  order  to  secure,  among  other  things^  the  eopy-right  of  seyeral  arti- 
cles now  going  on.  *  The  Fudge' Papere^*  by  Ik  Mabysl;  'Letters  from  Up  ike 
River,*  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Shxlton  ;  and  •  The  Country  Doctor,*  are  secured  for  the 
benefit  of  their  several  authors.  The  publisher  of  this  Magaadne  is  preparing 
to  issue  *Thb  Oourtbt  Doctor'  in  a  handsome  illustrated  volume ;  when  physi- 
cians and  others  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  'practice'  for  the  sum  of  one 
dollar ;  and  if  they  do  not  find  it  the  cheapest  and  best '  doctorVbook '  they  ever 
bought)  we  will  'unyoke.'  •  -  -  At  the  last  term  of  the  Circuit  Court 
in  the  city  of  Janesville,  the  gentleman  who  *  spells  God  with  a  small  j/  thus 
beautifully  illustrated  his  command  over  metaphor :  In  assessing  the  damages 
done  to  a  farm  by  the  location  of  a  rail-road  over  it,  it  was  contended  b^  the 
counsel  for  the  company  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  but  the  value  of  th« 
land  actually  taken.  Criticising  this  argument^  and  endeavoring  to  portray  the 
strong  influence  of  domestic  habits^  and  the  tender  attachments  we  form  for 
familiar  placesy  the  orator  indignantly  exclaimed :  'Ah  I  gentlemen,  the  argument 
of  the  counsel  might  be  very  well  if  man  was  a  shark,  that  gets  up  in  the  mom 
ing  and  eats  his  breakfast,  'smouses '  around  all  day,  and  at  night  lays  down  like 
a  dog.  But,  gentlemen,  man  is  not  a  shark  !'--•'  Onci  upon  a  certain  time 
a  '  law-suit '  was  held  in  Che  town  of  Little  Valley,  Cattaraugus  county,  in  which 

a  strong  efibrt  was  made  to  impeach  the  testimony  of  one  H S ,  whose 

character  was  considered  rather  'scaly.'    Several  witnesses  were  called  by  the 

'  party '  wishing  to  exclude  H 's  testimony,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  he 

was  not  to  be  believed  under  oath.  Among  the  rest  was  one  '  Bob  Davd^'  a  jolly 
raftsman,  and  a  son  of  the  'Emerald  Isle.'  'Bob' was  a  good,  faitliful  hand, 
and  well   'posted-up'  in  all  the  requirements  of   his  laborious    avocation. 

.  H had  worked  with  'Bob,'  and  had  proved  rather  an  unhandy  oarsman. 

Mr.  Justice  Shallow  held  out  the  'Testament; '  ' Bob  '  took  the  required  oath, 
and  the  '  learned  counsel'  (Mr.  A— ~,  who  has  since  risen  to  political  eminence) 
began  propounding  the  usual  questiona    He  asked  '  Bob'  if  he* was  acquainted 

with  H 1  and  received  an  affirmative  reply :  '  Well,  Robert,  from  your  ao* 

quaintance  with  H ^  should  you  say  that  his  general  cbaraeter  for  truth  and 

veracity  is  good  or  bad  I '  'An',  sure,  yer  Honor,  I  knows  nothin'  about  his 
gin'ral  karackter  for  thrnth  and  veracity ;  but  he 's  a  miserable  cuss  at  an  oar, 
an'  I  'd  belave  no  sicl^  man  on  his  oath  I '  This  reason  was  not  deemed  very 
valid,  and  as  '  Bob  'could  offer  none  more  substantial,  he  was  allowed  to  stand 
aside,  and  make  room  for  the  next  witness.  •  .  .  <  Below  you  will  find,'  writes 
a  Pitt(»burgh  contemporary,  '  a  gem  of  correspondence  addressed  to  the  editors 
of  the  '  Union '  newspaper  of  this  city,  which  should,  I  think,  figure  in  the  '  Edi- 
tor's Table'  of  'Old  Kmioe.'  The  'correspondent'  alluded  to  is  a  lawyer,  a 
country  store-keeper  and  justice  of  the  peace,  a  colonel  of  militia,  principal 
stock-holder  in  some  iron-works  in  Clarion  county,  owner  of  three  saw-mills^  and 
last,  though  not  least,  a  good  fellow.    But  let  the  '  parrowgraff '  speak  for  itself: 

<  *  PaoriT  AND  Loss.-' A  eorrespondent  fVom  Clarion  writes  u  follows:  *We  had  higher 
waters  yesterday  than  hare  been  known  for  ten  years.  There  has  been  great  loss  of  property 
on  Clarion  and  Red  Bank.  I  am  perfectly  safe :  did  not  lose  a  dollar.  About  sixteen  thousand 
saw-logs  came  down  to  the  mill.    Kept  them  all !" 
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In  a  small  country-town  located  in  the  yicinity  of  the  jnnction  of  the  Che- 
nango with  the  Susquehanna  river  there  is  a  church  in  which  the  singing  had, 
to  use  their  own  phrase, '  run  completely  down.'  It  had  been  led  for  many 
years  by  one  of  the  deacons,  whose  yoice  and  musical  powers  had  been  gradually 
giving  out  One  evening,  on  an  occasion  of  interest,  the  clergyman  gave  out 
the  hynm,  which  was  sung  even  worse  than  ustial  —  the  deacon,  of  course,  lead- 

ng  oS.     Upon  its  conclusion,  the  minister  arose  and  requested  Brother 

to  repeat  the  hymn,  as  he  could  not  conscientiously  pray  after  such  singing. 
The  deacon  very  composedly  'pitched'  it  to  another  tune^  and  it  was  again 
performed  with  manifestly  a  little  improvement  upon  the  first  time.  The 
clergyman  said  no  more,  but  proceeded  with  his  prayer.  He  had  finidied,  and 
taken  the  book  to  give  out  a  second  hymn,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Deaeon 

gravely  getting  up,  and  saying,  in  a  voice  audible  to  the  whole  eon* 

gregation,  *  Will  Mr. please  make  another  prayer  f    It  will  be  imposaibk 

for  me  to  sing  after  such  praying  as  that !'  .  -  -  We  had  the  ill-luck,  the  other 
day,  in  passing  from  our  tonseur's  in  Ann-street  to  Nassau,  to  drop  a  parcel, 
directed  to  *  Mr.  Lester,'  the  capable '  first-officer '  at  our  printing-office.  It  must 
have  been  picked  up  within  half  a  minute  after  it  was  dropped,  but  it  has  never 
been  returned,  although  it  contained  abundant  evidence  of  where  it  belonged. 
There  were  in  it  sixteen  pages  of  Knickerbocker  proof-sheets,  and  some  five  or  six 
pages  of  *  Gossip,'  embracing  a  recent  letter  from  a  friend  dated  at  the  Planters* 
Hotel,  Saint-Louis,  with  an  amusing  story;  a  humorous  poem,  commencing,  'I 
took  the  cars  at  Albany,'  or  '  words  to  that  effect ; '  a  communication  from  '  Bev- 
XRLET,'  another  from  'J.  F.  O.,'  and  divers  little  articles,  beside,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Kdiipr,  including  remarks  upon  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the 
*SnAK8PBARB  Clul),*  and  the  'Progress  of  the  Daguerrean  Art  in  New- York.' 
Much  good  may  it  do  the  person  who  found  and  who  retains  it!  It  is  a  very 
weable  *  treasure-trove,*  is  n't  it!  Perhaps  a  reward  was  expected  t  Ah  ha! 
verily  the  finder  '  Aos  his  reward! ' — at  least  all  that  he  ever  will  get  Mean- 
time, we  must  ask  the  correspondents  mentioned  above  to  send  us  duplicates  of 
the  communications  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  shall  re- write  for  our  next 
number  the  remarks  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy,  which  in- 
cluded brief  notices  of  pictures  by  Dobani>,  Eluoit,  Hicks,  Huntington,  Bakes, 
Lang,  Kensbtf,  Gray,  Cbcroh,  Stearn8»  the  brothers  Mount,  Carpenter,  Riciiaiu>s' 
Catfestt,  Peelb,  Gignouz,  and  others^  not  forgetting  the  sculptor^  Pauicer  and 
Jones.  We  again  invite  attention  to  the  exhibition.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  its  superior  merits  attract  unwonted  patronage,  both  from  citizens 
and  strangers.  -  -  -  Vert  pretty  is  *  7%€  Song  of  the  Dove*  rendered  into 
English  from  the  Swedish  of  Miss  Brxuxr,  by  our  fair  correspondent '  Credia  : ' 

*  There  sitteth  a  dove  so  fkir  and  white 

Upon  the  lily-spray ; 
And  she  listens  how  to  Jesus  Christ 
The  little  children  pray. 

*  Lightly  she  spreads  her  friendly  wings. 

And  up  to  heaven  hath  sped  ; 
And  to  the  Father  in  heaven  she  brings 
The  prayers  which  the  children  have  said. 

'And  back  she  speeds  trom  heaven*s  gate. 

And  brings— that  dove  so  mild  — 
From  the  Fathrs  in  heaven  who  hears  her  speak, 
A  blessing  for  every  child. 

'  Then,  chtldrent  lift  np  a  pious  prayer ; 

She  hears  whatever  yon  say, 
That  heavenly  dove  so  white  and  fhir, 
That  sits  on  the  lily-spray.* 
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Impudent  pettifoggers,  as  our  readers  have  often  seen,  sometimes  get  their 
fingers  bitten  in  their  own  trap,  by  their  insolent  brow-beating  of  witnesses. 
Here  is  a  new  instance:  In  a  Justices'  Court  'down-east'  atrial  was  under  way 
for  trespass  in  cutting  wood  from  a  neighbor's  premises  without  authority.  One 
of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  was  a  plain  old  farmer,  whose  testimony  went  clearly 
and  directly  to  prove  the  charge.  The  defendant's  counsel,  a  blustering  man 
of  brass^  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  country  pettifoggers,  thought  to 
weaken  the  force  of  his  evidence  by  proving  idiocy  to  be  a  trait  of  his  family. 

He  therefore  interrogated  him  thus :  '  Mr. ,  you  have  a  son  who  is  an  idiot» 

have  you  not?  *  *  Yes,  Sir.*  *  Does  he  know  any  thing  t  *  *  Very  little.'  *  How 
nnteh  does  he  know?'  'Well,  almost  nothing;  not  much  more  than  you  do  1  * 
The  witness  was  allowed  to  retire  without  farther  question,  amidst  the  most 
nproarioufi  '  skreema  of  lafture.'  -  -  '  Dunioan's  Haydock*i  Family  Bible ' 
does  not  fall  off  in  any  respect  from  its  early  promise.  The  twelfth  number, 
recently  published,  contains  the  Parelipomenon,  or  Chronicles.  If  there  be  any 
change  at  all,  it  is  that  the  engravings  are  improving,  some  of  them  being  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  as  in  this  number  that  of  Jacob  in  the  House  of  XiAban,  an 
American  engraving  of  rare  excellence,  from  the  burin  of  Shtbinls.  Indeed, 
every  new  number  issued  is  a  new  and  the  best  recommendation  for  those  who 
have  not  already  subscribed,  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  -  -  -  Tux  follow- 
ing epitaph  is  copied  from  a  tomb-stone  in  the  Vernon  burying-gronnd,  near 
BrattleboTo',  Vermont;  . 

'  Hbrb  lies,  cut  down  like  nniipe  Fruit, 
A  Hon  of  Mr.  Amos  Tutb, 
And  Mre.  Jbmixa  Tutb,  his  wi(b. 
Called  JoNATHi.if  of  whose  ttn.il  Life 
The  days  all  sammed  (how  short  the  seeonnt  I) 
Scarcely  to  fourteen  years  amount. 
Born  on  the  twelfth  of  May  was  he. 
In  seventeen  Hundred  sixty  three.  *■  • 

To  Death  he  fell  a  helpless  Prey 
April  the  flve-and-twentieth  day, 
In  seventeen  Hundred  seventy-seven 
Quitting  this  world,  we  hope,  for  Heaven. 
But  though  his  Spirit  *s  fled  on  High 
His  Bodv  mouldering  here  roust  lie. 
Behold  the  amazing  alteration 
Effected  by  Inoculation  I 
The  means  improved  his  lifb  to  save 
Hurried  him  headlong  to  the  Grave 
Full  in  the  bloom  of  youth  he  fell. 
Alas  I  what  human  tongue  can  tell 
The  mother's  Grief,  her  anguish  show 
Or  paint  the  Father's  heavier  woe, 
Who  now  no  other  offspring  has 
His  ample  fortune  to  possess  ; 
To  fill  his  place,  stanc  in  his  stead, 
Or  bear  his  name  when  he  is  dead. 
So  God  ordained — His  ways  are  just, 
Though  Empires  crumble  into  dust : 
Life  and  the  World  mere  bubbles  are 
Let  loose  to  these  —  for  Heaven  prepare.' 

Thxrx  is  a  village  in  a  large  and  flourishing  State  'out  West*  which 
boasts  of  quite  a  philosopher,  astronomer,  etc,  in  the  person  of  its  principal 
merchant,  a  singularly  odd  specimen  of  humanity,  'by  all  accounts.'  He  has 
lately  discovered  the  mode  in  which  the  moon  acts  upon  the  sea  to  produce 
tides.  This  has  never  been  entirely  settled  or  explained  until  now,  and  the  sage 
aforesaid  has  the  honor  of  being  *he  discoverer.  He  says  that  'Tides  are  caused 
by  the  moon  squatting  down  into  the  water  I '    The  very  latest  theory  '  out' 
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We  haye»had  many  letters  anawering  the  inquiry  of  our  oorreapondent  'Bet- 
ERLET '  concerning  the  poem  entitled  '  The  Banm*s  LoMt  Banquet,'  two  stanzaa  of 
which  he  gave  from  memory.  Ourfrienda  have  our  thanks;  and  especially  the 
little  boy  of  tender  years^  who,  in  a  firm,  plain  'hand  of  write,'  copied  the  entire 
poem  for  our  pages.  Its  author  is  Albert  G.  Greene,  Esq^  of  Rhode-Island,  and 
the  whole  poem  is  as  follows: 


*  On  a  low  couch  tho  sotting  san 

Had  thrown  its  latest  ray, 
Where  in  his  last  strong  agony 

A  dying  warrior  lay ; 
The  stem  old  Baron  Rudioer, 

Whose  (Varae  had  ne'er  been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toll 

Its  iron  strength  had  rent. 

'  They  come  around  me  here,  and  say 

My  days  of  life  are  o'er ; 
That  I  shall  mount  my  noble  steed 

And  lead  my  band  no  more  ; 
They  come,  and  to  my  beard  they  dare 

To  teli  me  now  that  1  — 
Their  own  liege-lord  and  master  bom— 

That  I — ha !  ha !  —must  die ! 


*  'And  what  is  death  ?    I  ^re  dared  him  oft 

Before  the  Paynim  spear  ; 
Think  ye  he 's  entered  at  my  gate  — 

Has  come  to  seek  me  here  1 
I*Te  met  him,  faced  him,  scorned  him, 

When  the  flght  was  raging  hot : 
1 11  try  his  might ;  I  'U  brave  his  power ; 

Defy,  and  fear  him  not. 

< '  Ho !  sound  the  tocsin  from  the  tower, 

And  flre  the  culTerin ! 
Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed ! 

Call  every  vassal  in ! 
Up  with  my  banner  on  the  walls  I 

The  banquet-board  prepare ; 
Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  halls. 

And  bring  my  armor  there !  * 

*A  hundred  hands  were  busy  then ; 

The  banquet  forth  was  spread  ; 
And  rang  the  heavy  oaken  floor 

With  many  a  martial  tread  ; 
While  (torn  the  rich,  dark  tracery 

Along  the  vaulted  wall. 
Lights  gleamed  on  harness,  plume  and  spear, 

O'er  the  proud  old  Gothic  hall. 


'  Fast  hnrrving  through  the  outer  gate. 

The  mailed  retainers  poured 
On  through  the  portal's  frowning  arch, 

And  thronged  around  the  bou^ ; 
While  at  its  head,  within  his  dark 

Carved  oaken  chair  of  state, 
Armed  cap-A-pie,  stem  Rcoioaa 

With  girded  falchion  sate. 

( *  Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men ; 

Pour  forth  the  cheering  wine ; 
There 's  life  and  strength  in  every  drop  — 

Thanksgiving  to  the  vine  !     * 
Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  true  ? 

Mine  eyes  are  waxing  dim ; 
Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones, 

Each  goblet  to  the  brim. 

"  Ye  're  there,  but  yet  I  see  you  not : 

Draw  forth  each  trusty  sword. 
And  let  me  hear  your  fhithl^il  steel 

Clash  once  around  my  board ! 
I  hear  it  faintly.    Louder  yet ! 

What  clogs  my  heavy  breath  ? 
Up  all !  and  shout  for  RtrDioiR, 

*  Defiance  unto  Death  ! ' ' 

*  Bowl  rang  to  bowl,  steel  clanged  to  stsel. 

And  rose  a  deafening  cry. 
That  made  the  torches  flare  around. 
And  shook  the  flags  on  high. 

*  Ho  !  cravens !  do  ye  fear  him  t 

Slaves  I  traitors  I  have  ye  flown  ? 
' Ho!  cowards !  have  ye  left  me 
To  meet  him  here  alone  ? 

"  But  I  defy  him  I    Let  him  come  I  * 

Down  rang  the  massy  cup, 
While  fVom  its  sheath  the  ready  blade 

Came  flashing  half  way  up  : 
And  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes 

Scarce  trembling  on  his  head. 
There,  in  his  dark  carved  oaken  chair. 

Old  Ruoiosa  sat  —  dead ! ' 


«*«  Wk  are  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  FoaTV-FiasT  Volumk.  The  Forty-Second  Volume 
will  commence  upon  new  type,  in  all  its  departments,  with  an  addition  of  two  *  Forms,*  or  six- 
teen pages,  in  lue  *  Editor's  Table.'  The  paper  will  be  Arm,  fine,  and  white :  a  marked  con- 
trast, by-the-by,  to  the  present  number,  for  the  reason  that  a  casual  dealer,  to  whom  (fVom  a 
pressure  of  government  orders  upon  the  hands  of  our  regular  paper-maker)  we  were  obliged 
to  depend,  found  it  impossible  to  supply  the  required  amount  in  season  for  the  present  edition. 


'  The  Attorney f*  published  simultaneously  with  our  last  number,  has  already  passed  to  a 
second  edition.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  predicted  its  snecess  fk«m  the  first,  simply 
Vcause  we  kDoeir  that  it  deserred,  and  could  command  It, 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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